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From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
|ect  of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 
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Market  Place,  Venice"— From  a  Painting  by  L.  Bonamici 

ARTS   &  DECORATION    PUBLISHING    CO.  foe, 

PUBLISHER       ELTINGE'F     WARNER  , 


Courtesy  of  John    Levy   <  i.illeries 
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^HamptoaS^op 


s 


From  the  lovely  old  manor  houses  of  seventeenth- 
century  England  came  the  inspiration  for  the  great 
living-hall  recently  opened  in  the  Hampton  Build- 
ing. It  has  pargetted  walls— a  great  carved  chimney- 
breast— a  flagstone  floor— leaded  windows.  The 
room  has  an  air  of  most  livable  repose;  almost 
it  seems  touched  with  the  patina  of  Time. 


Every  architectural  detail,  every  article  of  plenish- 
ing, is  in  perfect  fidelity  to  the  Age  of  Oak,  and 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  best  English  traditions. 
This  whole  charming  interior  is  a  typical  example 
of  how  the  Hampton  Decorators  create  beauty 
for  their  clients  either  in  their  town  houses 
or  apartments,  or  in  their  country  homes. 


EIGHTEEN        EAST       FIFTIETH        STREET       NEW        YORK 
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ANTIQUE  MANTEL  OF  THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD 


g. 


his  genuine  antique  mantel 
— hailing  from  the  artistic 


Georgian  Period— is  truly  a  find.  Rare  because  it  is 
partly  made  of  a  beautiful  ornamental  stone  no 
longer  found  in  just  the  same  color  depth  and  vary- 
ing intensity.  *fc>  Blue  John,  beautiful  beyond  com- 
pare, is  the  stone  that  was  carefully  cut  and  fitted 
by  hand  in  the  frieze  and  inlaid  facing  of  this  man- 
tel. The  meticulous  workmanship,  the  artistry 
alone  that  contributed  to  its  creation,  classifies  it 
among  the  almost  priceless  things.  «^>  Blue  John 
is  a  dark  purple  spar,  its  hues  varying  according 


to  the  changing  reflections  of 
light.  The  name  is  traceable 
to  the  Blue  John  Mine  of  Castleton,  Derbyshire, 
England  from  whence  it  came.  The  stone  mined 
today  is  weakly  colored,  lacking  the  deep  rich' 
ness  of  that  which  helped  in  making  this  ex- 
quisite fireplace  ornament.  ^  In  all  the  years 
this  House  has  devoted  to  the  selection  of  antique 
mantels,  seldom  has  there  been  the  equal  of  this 
one.  Somewhere  in  America  there  is  a  home  that 
will  be  enriched  by  its  presence.  It  is  offered,  sub- 
ject to  prior  sale,  at  $3,000. 


A  request  to  us  at  Hew  York,  Dept.  AD,  will  bring 
to  you  an  interesting  booklet  describing  our  service. 


Wm. H.JACKSON    COMPANY 

Iu  Li-  u    a  ;„  hh^  lwpsT47THSTReeT      3ig  n. Michigan  av€.  (The  Oldest  House ofl 
Siaviir'jl7-    J  n4w   YO  KK  CH  .  CAGO  [its  kcnd  in  America j 


\ 


OVER  A  HUNDR^YgAgSOT^VELTO^^^^^M11^  IN  ™E  S°CIAL  ^'^ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


JM. 


Qpr^> 


In  our  showrooms 

FOR  more  than  twenty-five  years,  Nahon 
has  been  manufacturing  furniture  for 
the  best  decorating  trade.  Made  exclu- 
sively in  our  own  shops,  we  present  over 
one  thousand  individual  designs  in  the 
Early  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  schools,  for 
bedroom,  living  room,  dining  room,  and  hall. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  upon 
request  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet 

JManufacturm  to  the  'Decora: ire  rfradt 
'  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Nahon  Furniture  is  sold  only 
through  the  trade.  It  may  be  seen  to 
best  advantage  in  our  extensive  show- 
rooms, which  are  open  to  the  public. 


Benfax  No.  2 

Queen  Anne  in  style,  this  chair  is  made  of  walnut, 
finished  in  soft,  rich  tones;  it  is  all  hair,  double 
staffed,  with  down  cushion  seat  and  back,  and  is  cov- 
ered either  in  damask,  tapestry,  or  figured  velvet. 
It  is  as  comfortable  as  it  is  attractive.  This  excep- 
tionally fine  piece  is  offered,  through  the  trade,  at 
the  special  price  of  $97.50 
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<B  Inc. 

rseni#tf 

383JTtacteon?toe. 


An  interior  in  one  of  our  panelled  rooms 

When  in  Philadelphia  visit  our 
exhibit  at  the  Kapock  House 


Hmnta  ilontca,  Cal. 

815  Lincoln  i&Joulebarb 


Jfactorp 

tag  3slanl)  Cttp     ** 


Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


M 


0 


^ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Case  ffL-io4 


Bom  1875,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  Common  school  education.  A.  B.  at 
Columbia,  1897.  Made  few  friends.  Ph.  D.  at  post-graduate  school,  1902.  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy  large  mid-western  university,  1903.  Betiveen  190}  and  1908  became  recognized 
authority  on  this  subject.  Both  classroom  and  public  lectures  outstanding  for  brilliance  and  charm. 
Apparently  not  acceptable  socially ,  however.  Appointed  to  United  States  Diplomatic  Service  in  1915 
to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  death.  Served  brilliantly  abroad.  Society,  however,  still  declined  to 
accord  him  the  welcome  his  brilliancy  and  attainments  warranted.  Recalled  to  U.  S.  at  outbreak  of 
Resumed  teaching  in  1918.  Produced  what  critics  declared  an  excellent  book  on  philosophy. 
Practically  a  recluse  up  until  this  time,  he  became  a  social  figure  of  almost  national  importance. 

Remember  ... 

if  Nothing  exceeds  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  as  a^l 
|  social  offense.  Nothing  equals  Listerine  as  a  remedyl 
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NOPF  -  THEY  BUILD  for  BEAUTY 


This  picture  of  the  Michigan   Avenue 
bridge  with  London  Guarantee  • 

dent  Building  in  the  background  shows 

how  the  neu  er  ( 'hicago  is  being  built  of 
Indiana  Limestone.    All  the  stonework 

■n  c  nJence  is  Indiuna  J  tmesloti: 


AN  outstanding-  development  in 
l  modern  architecture  is  the  in- 
creased use  of  natural  stone.  Always 
the  architect's  choice  where  beauty 
and  lasting  qualities  were  the  prime 
aim,  now  natural  stone  has  become 
the  preferred  building  material  for 
all  types  of  commercial  structures 
as  well.  Three  reasons  of  major 
importance  explain  this,  according 
to  leading  authorities. 

1.  High  Income 

The  building  world  has  discovered 
that  good  art  in  building  always 
pays.  Buildings  of  fine  design  and 
good  construction  attract  the  high- 
est class  of  tenants.  A  majority  of 
the  prize-winning  buildings  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  of  Indiana 
Limestone. 

The  public  generally  associates  fine 
architecture  with  natural  stone.  Archi- 
tects have  always  done  their  finest  work 
in  stone.  Thus  the  owner  of  an  artistic 
Indiana  Limestone  building  has  the  great- 
est guarantee  of  high  income  that  any 
building  material  can  give. 


Detail,  National  Manufac- 
turers' Bank,Neenah,  Wis. 
Showing  the  beauty  of 
plain  surfaces  of  Indiana 
Limestone 


2.  Low  Upkeep 

Walls  of  Indiana 
Limestone  require 
less  care  than  any 
other  kind.  No  ex- 
pensive repointing, 


Because  it's  Proved 
.  .  Beauty  Pays! 

The  business  world  has  turned  to 
Indiana  Limestone  because   natural 
stone  construction  is  the  best  invest- 
ment in  three  important  ways 

cleaning  or  costly  repairs  are  necessary  on 
a  well-built  stone  exterior.  Indiana  Lime- 
stone remains  beautiful  year  after  year. 

3.  A  better  investment 

From  the  financial  standpoint,  authorities 
say,  an  Indiana  Limestone  building  has 
decided  advantages.  Bankers  and  invest- 
ment houses  regard  with  favor  Indiana 
Limestone's  fine  weathering  properties 
and  consequent  permanence.  Other  fac- 
tors being  equal,  they  usually  lend  more 
readily  and  more  liberally  on  stone. 
*       *       * 

Indiana  Limestone  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
widely  used  building  stone  in  this  coun- 
try.   This   dense,   fine-grained,   light- 
colored  stone  is  easily  worked,  yet  is 
practically  everlasting. 

Most  of  the  finest  stone  buildings 
in  America  are  of  Indiana  Limestone 
from  the  quarries  of  this  company. 

The  extent  and  central  location  of 
the  Indiana  Limestone  Company 
quarries  make  possible  prices  that 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  natural  stone  and  even  with 
those  of  substitutes. 

Prospective  builders  are  assured  a 
service  on  Indiana  Limestone  second 
to  none.  The  Indiana  Limestone  Com- 
pany is  a   consolidation   of  24   com- 
panies.   Capitalized 
at  over  $46,000,000 
it  has  facilities  for 
handling  any  num- 
ber of  large  contract 
operations. 

Write  for  booklet 

Whatever  your  con- 
nection with  building, 
whether  direct  or  in- 
direct, get  all  the  facts 
about  Indiana  Lime- 
stone. We  will  gladly 
send  an  illustrated 
brochure.  When  you 
write,  please  tell  us 
what  type  of  building 
you  are  interested  in. 
Address  Box  743, 
Service  Bureau,  Indi- 
ana Limestone  Com- 
pany, Bedford,  Indiana. 
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From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


CZnlaztte     mid    nhd^n 

FURNITURE 

tcfo  m    d/rt.  Ja/>ckt£r2e4 

I  N  T  E  Rl  OR-DECCRATICN 
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\> 
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^^72.  zBaumgarten  6  60.  One. 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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ENew  §kill  and  ^Artistry  in  furniture 
from  the  Old  ^Y[asters 


I928j  Kittinger  Company 


^Oiji  Jnes  has  but  to  behold  theses 
.  ^_^/  new  pieces  by  Kittinger  to 
appreciate  the  chaste  beauty  of 
their  design  ...  a  "Virginia" 
sofa,  a  Duncan  Phyfe  museum 
reproduction  in  solid  Honduras 
Mahogany  ...  a  drum-top  ped- 
estal tables  with  burl  walnuts 
drawer  panels,  reminiscent  of 
Phyfe  at_>  his  best  ...  a  hand 
decorated  tilt-tables  ...  a  high- 
backed  Sheraton_>  chair. 

Only  the  finest  cabinet  woods,  equal  to  those  found 
in  priceless  museum  pieces  are  used  in  Kittinger 


reproductions.  Substitutes  woods,  or  those  imi- 
tating American  Walnut  or  Honduras  Mahogany 
are  never  found  even  in  hidden  or  minor  parts.  And 
yet,  Kittinger  distinctive  furniture,  which  can  be 
produced  only  with  utmost  fidelity  to  high  stand- 
ards of  workmanship  and  materials,  is  priced 
attractively  low  because  of  Kittinger's  modern_> 
production  methods. 

A  single  piece  of  Kittinger  furniture  can  bring 
beauty  and  style  to  an  undistinguished  room.  Let 
us  send  you  the  booklet,  "Living  Room  Furniture 
by  Kittinger,"  and  the  name  of  the  Kittinger  dealer 
in  your  vicinity.  Address  Kittinger  Company, 
1880    Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


KITTING  E 

^^   Disli1   clivc     Furniture 


tjFor  over  sixty  years  mak- 
ers of  fine  furniture  in 
solid  woods  only  .  .  princi- 
pally Walnut,  Sitaltosany 
unci  Oak. 
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"Still  Life"  by  Vlaminck 

PAINTINGS  by 
OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS 

REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


JOHN  LEVY  Galleries 


"Portrait  of  a  Man"  by  Geo.  Romney 

PAINTINGS 

PRIMITIVES,    XVIII    CENTURY    PORTRAITS 
BARBIZON,   MODERN  FRENCH  &  AMERICAN 


550  FIFTH  AVENUE     .1/  Forty-sixth  Street     NEW  YORK 
PARIS 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


REPRODUCTIONS    IN    OLD    GLASS 


IMPORTED  comports,  candlesticks,  bowls  and  stemware  of  unusual  beauty 
abound  in  the  Skinner-Hill  collection.  Particularly  interesting  is  this  swag  cut 
candy  comport  with  diamond  shaped  base.  At  most  of  the  better  stores.  Write 
for  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

SKINNER-HILL  COMPANY,  INC. 

114-120  East  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
In   Canada:   810   Keefer   Bldg.,   St.    Catherine   St.    W.,   Montreal 

Pewter    Ware  Silver  Plate  English   Brassware 

Lighting  Fixtures  Glassware  Cabinet  Fitments 

Lead  Garden  Ornaments 


A  rare  French  Mantel  in  Marble 

A  Caen  Stone  Lunette  overhead 
by  Richard  Hunt 

WALTER  G.  EARL 

235  E.  42nd  St.   (bet.  2nd  and  3rd  Aves.)  New  York 
Rare  and  Unusual  Heirlooms  of  the  Past 
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1  Nlewcomb  traditions 
over  the  past  several  generations 
are  reflected  in  this  exquisite 
antique  Spanish  Libreria 


One  of  a  group  of  distinctive  antiques  recently  secured  from  an  old  Castilian 
Mansion.    Hand  carved  and  finished  in  old  gold    leaf  and  polychrome 

We  cordially  invite  your  visit  to  our 
#       enlarged  showrooms       # 

F.  J.  NE  WCOMB  MFG.  CO.,  42-54  W.  1 3th  St.,  N.  Y  C. 

MAKERS    OF    DISTINCTIVE    MIRRORS,    ANTIQUES    AND     OBJETS    D9ART 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Irtjstol 

COM  PAN  V 

319  EA.TT  62  N-°/T.,  N  ew  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Distinctive 
Furniture  and  Art  Objects. 


<lA 


RRIVING  regularly:  large 
importations  of  genuine 
antiques.  Also  impressive  mas- 
terpieces from  our  own  unex- 
celled workrooms. 

Commissions  invited  from  arch- 
itects, dealers,  and  decorators 
for  authentic  antiques  and  re- 
productions. 

Panelled  rooms,  tapestries, 
lighting  fixtures,  furniture  of 
distinction,  and  objets   d'art. 


f&g&P 


1      #4; 


If** 


1 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


E-M'HAGER  £r  SONS  C 


® 


UFFALQ,  N.  Y. 


A  Corner  in  the  Dining  Room — -Country  Club  of  Buffalo 


Panelled  Walls 

Period  Interiors 
Architectural 

Woodworking 
and  Cabinet- making 
Economically 

Executed 


Expert 
Workers 


Wood 


SINCEIBBQ 


Of  marble  that  seems  flecked 
with  sunlight,  gleaming  as  with 
an  imprisoned  fire,  this  Neumar 
lavatory  may  well  suggest  the  entire  deco- 
rative theme  for  a  bathroom.  It  is  but  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  fixtures  illustrated 
and  described  in  New  Ideas  for  Bathrooms, 


T/ie^Qj 


eumar 


IN     ITALIAN 

B  I.  A  C  K       AND       GOLD       MARBLE 

1ITTINGS     GOLD     PLATED 


an  inspiring  book  packed  with 
decorating  and  plumbing  sugges- 
tions. Itscompanionvolumeisthe 
handy  catalogue,  Homes  of  Comfort.  Write 
for  both.  Then  consult  any  responsible 
plumbing  contractor  and  learn  whya  Crane 
installation  rarely  costs  more. 


Crane  Co.,  General  Offices, 
836  S.  Michigan  A-ve.t  Chicago 


CRAN  E 

EVERYTHING     FOR      ANY      PLUMBING      INSTALLATION      ANYWHERE 


Branches  and  sales  offices  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-tivo  cities 


JANUARY,  1928 
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RARE  FURNITURE 

^A  part  of^Almco  'Displays 

To  our  permanent  exhibit  of  rare  art 
lamps,  we  have  added  genuine  impor- 
tations in  furniture  from  Italy,  France, 
Spain  and  England,  authentic  early 
American  models,  and  other  notable 
examples  of  expert  craftsmanship.  A 
beautiful  and  artistic  collection  of  tap- 
estries, rugs  and  art  objects  from  the  far 
corners  of  the  world  has  also  been 
arranged  for  your  inspection. 

^Almco  Galleries— 


NEW    YORK. 

One  Park  Avenue 


PARI  S 

1$  Rue  Saulnier 


CHIC  AG  O 

1433  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


W  '  "Wfc 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


An 

Original 

Louis  XV 

Commode 


Furniture     Hangings     Antiques 

101   Park  Avenue  at  40th  St.  Suite  610 
220  East  51st  Street 
NEW  YORK 


the  Milch 
galleries 


"Thomas  Jefferson" 
by  Robert  Aitken 

BROXZE  TWO  SIZES 

23  inches $750 

13  Vi  inches $300 

PAINTINGS 

WATER  COLORS 

DRAWINGS 

SCULPTURE 

BY  THE  LEADIHG  ARTISTS 

108  West  57th  Street 
New  York 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


Copy  of  exceedingly  fine  Sheraton  Side- 
hoard  beautifully  figured  selected  ma- 
hogany. 6'  long.   Brass  rail  lor  curtain. 

See.  our  Exhibit  at 

THE   KAP0CK   HOUSE   EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


MID-WINTER  should  bring 
a  comfortable  sense  of 
contentment  and  enjoy- 
ment in  the  surroundings  we  have 
created,  yet  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
place  for  some  added  feature  of 
decoration,  no  matter  how  seem- 
ingly complete  they  may  be.  Some- 
thing we  have  longed  to  have, 
perhaps,  that  is  now  made  pos- 
sible  by   our   Christmas   money. 


Birthday  gift  tree  of  long-lived  fruits 
in  semi-precious  stones;  green  jade 
sacred  bird  and  bookends  on  chased 
brass  mounts.  Courtesy  of  Long  Sang 
Ti  Chinese  Curios  Co. 

In  things  Oriental,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  Chinese  art  to 
be  found  at  the  Long  Sang  Ti 
Chinese  Curios  Co.,  that  cannot 
fail  to  give  a  distinctive  touch  to 
any  decorative  scheme.  Rare  orna- 
mental objects  in  amethyst,  rose 
quartz,  carnelian,  coral  and  agate 
vie  with  jade  trees  and  lamp  bases 
of  semi-precious  stones,  in  interest. 
Carved  ivories,  in  one  of  which  the 
delicate  tracery  of  an  outer  ball 
conceals  twenty- 
three  balls  within, 
all  made  from  one 
piece  of  ivory,  are 
likewise  examples 
of  the  mystic  art 
of  China.  Rock 
crystal  spheres, 
too,  polished  into 
perfect  propor- 
tions, are  others, 
equally  intriguing. 

Cloisonne  vases, 
cigarette  boxes  and 
ash  trays  also  ap- 
peal and  an  unique 
paper  cutter  made 
from  a  Mandarin's 
dragon  buckle  of 
carved  jade  mount- 
ed on  hand  ham- 
mered silver.  Chi- 
nese drapery  silks 
and  embroideries 
comprise  another 
large  display  with 
a  comprehensive 
stock    of    jewelry 


composed  of  semi-precious  stones, 
and  snuff  bottles.  Lanterns  of 
painted  silk,  glass  or  horn  with 
teakwood  frames  and  rare  old  por- 
celains are  likewise  obtainable. 

Inspired  by  the  demand  for  the 
mantel  as  a  central  point  of  in- 
terest in  a  room,  Laura  Wand 
has  introduced  an  attractive  type 
in  imitation  stone  showing  Gothic 
outlines,  that  may  be  placed  where 
it  is  impossible 
to  have  an 
open  fire, 
against  a  side- 
wall.  This  has 
a  long  stone 
container,  in 
bas-relief,  that 
exactly  fits 
into  the  fire- 
place opening, 
filled  with 
hardy  growing 
plants  and 
makes  an 
agreeable  sub- 
stitute for  a  burning  fire.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  illustration,  such  a 
mantel  becomes  an  objective  and 
nicely  balances  a  sidewall  that 
would  otherwise  be  but  a  monoto- 
nous uninterrupted  space. 

Among  Mrs.  Wand's  reproduc- 
tions in  furniture  an  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury Venetian  secretary  in  soft 
green  with  flower  motifs,  both  in- 
side and  out,  and  a  table  desk 
equally  lovely  in  color  and  feeling 
represent  notable  examples.  A  pair 
of  French  girandoles  with  amethyst 
and  crystal  drops,  that  have  been 
fitted  with  silvered  brass  star 
shields  are  quite  unusual.  Italian 


Gothic  mantel,   reproduced  in   composition   stone,  for  a 
fireplace  that  cannot  have  a  fire.  Courtesy  of  Laura  Wand 


CHILDREN'S  FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES— REPRODUCTIONS 


Solid   brass   rabbit   lamp 
Stand  without  shade,  9"  high,  $4.50 
Parchment  shade,  plain  color      3.00 
Hand  painted  rabbit  decoration    4.50 
Write    for    new    illustrated    booklet 

CHILDHOOD  INC. 

215  East  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Only  one  store 
Formerly  located  at  108  East  S7th  St. 


1286  MIRROR 

Mahogany  and  gold  $2J.50 

Size  36^4  x  13J/j"  outside  measure 
Prices  of  Keepsake  Picture  Framcson 
request 
Send  for  Booklets  K  and  B 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Arlington,   Mass.,  and 
4  Park   Square,   Boston,   Mass. 


THE    IDEAL    GIFT 

For  Garden  Enthusiasts 

A  handsome  Glazed  Terra  Cotta  Jar,  with 

wrought    iron    stand.    Height    21    inches. 

Special  price  £23.00.  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Illustrated  catalog  sent  for  10c 

The  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

251   Lexington  Ave.   at  35th   St.,   N.   Y 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


T 


An  illustrated  boohlet 
showing  many  charming 
reproductions  of  French 
Furniture  will  he  gladly 
sent  on  request. 


HE  choicest  of  old  woods  that  add 
the  fascinating  mellowness  of  age — 
art  that  faithfully  preserves  the  charm 
of  design — distinguish  each  piece  exe- 
cuted in  Paris  by  our  cabinetmakers. 

We  will  gladly  show  our  Reproduc- 
tions or  Antiques  to  visitors  who 
present  the  card  of  their  Decorator 
or  Furniture  Dealer. 


A  visit  to  our  studio, 
Lexington  Avenue  at 
46th  Street,  will  interest 
those  seeking  unusual 
Lamps  and  accessories. 
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An  illustrated  booklet 
shouri  ng  many  charming 
reproductions  of  French 
Furniture  null  be  gladly 
sent  on  request. 


kHE  same  processes  which  were  em- 
ployed by  the  master  craftsmen  of  the 
past  are  today  applied  to  the  making  of  our 
furniture,  giving  it  that  subtle  individuality 
which  can  he  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

If  you  are  interested  in  beautiful  authentic 
furniture  we  will  gladly  show  you  our 
Antiques  and  Reproductions  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  the  card  of  your  Decorator  or 
Furniture  Dealer. 


it; 


A  visit  to  our  studio, 
Lexington  Avenue  at 
-Kith  Street,  uiill  interest 
those  seeking  unusual 
Lamps  and  accessories. 


/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

^S  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
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Cupiu  -SHUDDER 

48  in.  high 
33000 

SCULPTURES 

»Y 

Epstein  Hawks 

Davies  Putnam 

Degas  Diedench 

IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS 

BY 

Drew  Davies 

Ryder  Duvcneck 

Carlsen  Blakelock 

Portraits 

FERARGIL 

37  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


HARRIETT  C.  BRYANT 


OLD  WALL  PAPER 
IN    REPLICA 

2  WEST  47TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Hand- woven  SPANISH  RUGS  to  order 

THESE  hand-woven  harmonies  of  Spain  are  made  in  typically 
sharp,  rough -hewn  designs,  exclusive  with  Kent-Costikyan. 
They  may  be  had  in  any  size,  with  color  schemes,  designs,  and 
all  specifications  accurately  followed.  During  the  few  months 
required  for  weaving,  we  will  furnish  temporary  rugs,  in  suitable 
designs  and  colors,  to  our  clients.  Send  us  the  name  of  your 
decorator  or  dealer  and  we  will  mail  you  our  folder  that  gives 
valuable  information  about  these  and  other  rugs. 

Kent-  Costikyan 

Founded  1886 

485  Fifth  Avenue         Y7_fT~  New  York  City 


(Opposite 


Public  Library} 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
251  Post  Street 


PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

1520  Locust  Street  1811  Heyworth  Bldg. 

Hand-Woven   Rugs  in  Slock   and  Made  to   Order— Orientals,    Chinese,  Spanish, 
Aubuison,  Savonnerie  .  .  .   Antique  hooked  rugs  .  .  .  Wide  Seamless  Plain  Carpets 


WE  make  a  specialty  of  the  building,  arranging  and  decorating 
of  closets,  both  old  and  new.  Also  in  the  planning  and  furnish- 
ing of  Nurseries,  Playrooms,  Bathrooms,  and  Dressing  Rooms. 
Separate  Units 

Kitchens  completely  furnished.  Bassinets — new  or  remodeled. 
Hangers,  Hatstands,  and  Slipper  Trees  made  to  match.  Travel- 
ing  Bags,   Dress  and   Hat  Covers,    Shelf  Trimming  by  the  yard 

ANNOUNCING     AN     ADDITIONAL    SHOP 
GROUND     FLOOR 

(at  the  same  address) 

rae  clo/etctv 

ITItv*  GeorgTe  -Hencogf 

The  original  Closet  Shop 
Telephone  0S65  Rhinelander  780  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 

REPRESENTED      IN      SAN       FRANCISCO 


Chippendale  Reproduction 

Remarkably  priced  at  $185, 
uncovered.  Upholstered  by 
Curtis  craftsmen  in  verdure 
tapestry,  as  shown.  $265. 
Send  $1.00  for  interesting  cata- 
logue. Deposit  refunded  on  re- 
turn of  catalogue  or  purchase  of 
furniture. 

g^  T  TT-»  rr-i  TO     55  F'fth  Avenue 
I      II  K  IS     al   12th  Street 

^  ^  XV  X    Xk-7  New  York 


CLIFFORD  &  STEVENS 
Manufacturers  of  Fine  Lamps 

244-246    East    52nd    Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Information 
upon  request 


Individualistic  Art  Objects 

Write  for  leaflet 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 


520  Madison 
Avenue 

New  York 


No.  4270 — 
O  t  r  1  Ash 
Tray  (Pot- 
tery)     Eai  1 1 

*s  1111 

NO.  4258  — 
Com  torpart 
Hoy  Ash  Tray 
Each    $S.OO 


Refer  to  this  page  ivhen  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting     service    available     to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing     and 

erection  of  new  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Interiors 

Roof  &  Garden 

Furniture 

Virginia  S.  Wolfe 

Florence  C.  Plumer 

IS  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 

V 'underbill  30l6 


+      +       •*■       +        *        * 

■+■    •¥    %    -*-    •*•    &  **•   HJB 
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Mirrored  flower  "Cache-pots" 

Height  7"  width  5" 

$45.00  per  pair 

$25.00  each  if  sold  singly 


BUCHWALTER,  inc. 

747  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Marion   H.    MlLLIZEN  •  Interior  Decorations 

565  Fifth  Avenue  Telephone  VanitrMt  915.1  ?\Jcu>  Tor\ 


pottery  lamps,  wrought  iron  tor- 
cheres and  floor  lamps  of  carved 
Italian  walnut,  gilded,  with  a 
varied  assortment  of  beautiful  fab- 
rics, that  may  be  converted  to  the 
practical  uses  of  piano  covers, 
table  runners,  cushions,  etc.,  are 
likewise  to  be  had.  Mrs.  Wand  in 
her  decorative  work  will  undertake 
elimination  or  additions  in  a  house 
treatment  and  will  shop  with  her 


Florentine  tray,  15"  x  20".  Castelli  pot- 
tery   12"    vase    and    grafito    bookends 
decorated   with    an    old   Italian    crest. 
Courtesy  of  Noemi  de  Vito 

clients,  giving  expert  advice  with- 
out charge. 

In  the  shop  of  Noemi  de  Vito 
one  is  impressed  with  the  charm 
and  infinite  number  of  small  deco- 
rative accessories,  which,  although 
but  the  incidentals  of  a  room  are 
most  telling  in  their  effect.  Here, 
grafito  work  is  seen  at  its  best  in 
mirror  and  picture  frames,  copies 
of  the  old  in  dull  greens,  reds  and 
blues  with  gold,  telephone  screens 
and  bookends  with  crest  decora- 
tions. Florentine  tooled  leather 
offers  another  choice  in  writing 
folios,  desk  pads,  letter  files,  dic- 
tionaries, telephone  book  covers, 
cigarette  and  match  boxes  and  a 
book  cover,  novel  size,  with  strap 
handles  by  which  it  may  be  easily- 
carried  about. 

Italian  table  linens,  laces  and 
towels,  that  have  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  the  feminine  eye, 
are  also  shown  with  Cantegalli, 
Castelli  and  Faenza  pottery  tea 
sets,  deep  warm  toned  Perugia 
lamp  bases,  some  with  handles, 
decorative  waste  baskets  and 
wrought  iron  candlesticks  and  lan- 
terns. Novelties  fill  the  shelves  in 
every  variety  of  pottery  and  glass 
animals,  brass  cigarette  snuffers 
and,  for  a  child,  there  is  an  amus- 
ing kangaroo  inkwell.  Match 
holders  of  painted  tin  with  map 
or  animal  decorations,  filled  with 
green  top  matches  are  also  useful 
and  inexpensive  items  that  make 
the  most  acceptable  gifts  or 
favors. 

Although  reed  furniture  prima- 
rily suggests  life  in  the  open,  how 
essential  it  is  to  our  winter  comfort 
for  the  sun  room  or  breakfast  room 
and  in  the  great  lounge  chairs  for 
any  room,  informally  furnished, 
where  an  occasional  chair  may  be 
introduced.  Reed,  derived  from 
rattan,  with  its  smooth  surface  free 


from  knots  and  irregularities,  lends 
itself  to  great  strength  and  dur- 
ability when  woven  and  to  any 
painted  decoration.  In  contrast  to 
fibre,  which  is  woven  on  wire,  reed 
is  woven  of  itself.  In  the  present 
vogue  for  stick  reed  with  its  dis- 
tinguishing touch  of  smartness, 
there  are  many  types  of  comfort- 
able chairs  made  by  the  Master- 
craft  Reed  Corp.,  with  low  deep 
seats,  such  as  that  illus- 
trated, and  sofas  to  corre- 
spond which  show  how  great 
are  these  possibilities. 

Tables  and  tabourettes  of 
stick  reed,  too,  have  ac- 
quired new  and  conven- 
ient shapes  and  with  the 
demand  for  color  appear  in 
bright  greens  and  blues 
with  yellow  stripings.  A 
novel  couch  settee  has  a 
head  rest  but  none  at  the 
foot,  serving  as  a  chaise  longue 
yet  with  a  back.  An  especially 
desirable  chair  for  bridge,  that 
may  be  readily  grouped  about 
a  table,  has  a  low  yet  comfortable 
back  and  arms.  For  smoking  there 
are  attractive  ash  stands  with 
glass  trays  and  a  stick  reed  hour 
glass  tabourette  to  hold  smoking 
accessories. 

For  the  sun  room  or  porch  there 
is  also  the  throne  or  peacock  chair, 
which  may  be  painted  any  desired 
color;  the  combination  fernery  and 
aquarium  with  arched  top;  the 
green  stick  reed  wall  pocket  fitted 
with  a  galvanized  pan  for  ivy  and 
the  woven  reed  tea  cart  with  re- 
movable glass  tray,  so  convenient. 
In  the  selection  of  cushion  cover- 
ings there  are  flowered  cretonnes, 
modernistic    French    linens,    bold 


Stick  reed  lounge  chair,  natural  spar 
finish  with  green  and  orange  bands, 
orange  silk  covered  pillow  and  tapestry 
seat.  Table,  blue  and  yellow  trim.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Mastercraft  Reed  Corp. 

plaids  and  stripes,  tapestries  and 
in  the  glazed  chintz,  a  plain  leaf 
green  that  has  been  used  for  a  sofa 
and  chairs  of  the  same  coloring, 
particularly  lovely  in  tone. 

In  Magicoal  or  electric  fire,  the 
problem  of  utilizing  an  empty  fire- 
place that  is  not  equipped  for  a 
coal  or  wood  fire  has  been  solved 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
This  consists  of  a  grate  filled  with 
especially  made  coals  to  imitate 
coal  in  the  various  stages  of  com- 
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bustion.  that  may  be  made  to  give 
forth  heat  or  not,  as  preferred. 
The  coals  used  are  not  mere  pieces 
of  colored  glass  but  are  manufac- 
tured from  specially  prepared 
material  by  skilled  workmen.  By 
merely  touching  a  switch  the  coals 
appear  to  glow  and  flicker  in  a 
manner  so  closely  resembling  a 
bright  flaming  coal  fire  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  detect  the 
difference.  This  fire  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  especially  constructed 
40-watt  lamps  varying  in  number 
from  2  to  5,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  grate  and  operating  on  an 
ordinary  lighting  circuit,  at  neg- 
ligible cost. 

The  grates  designed  for  Magicoal 
may  be  had  in  reproductions  of 
period  designs  and  styles  to  harmo- 
nize with  any  type  of  mantel  and 
may  be  installed  in  any  fireplace, 
with  or  without  a  flue.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bame,  representing  the  Magicoal 
company  in  the  United  States,  also 
includes  portable  or  demi-mantels 
of  marbleized  wood  in  his  display, 
to  place  in  a  room  where  there  is 
no  fireplace,  as  well  as  unusual 
wrought  iron  and  brass  candle- 
sticks, andirons,  metal  lamps  and 
hand-wrought  antiqued  brass 
bookends. 

In  her  attractive 
studio,  in  which  one 
is  brought  into  inti- 
mate contact  with 
lovely  things,  Eleanor 
Miller  shows  not  only 
her  understanding  of 
Oriental  art  in  rare 
Chinese  porcelains, 
pewter,  jades  and  em 


Adam,  shell  period,  Magicoal  30" 

grate,    steel    finish,    to    represent 

burning    coal    fire.    Courtesy    of 

H.  A.  Bame 

broad  green  taffeta  shade,  are 
beautiful  Chinese  boxes  of  en- 
graved brass  with  jade  and  carne- 
lian  inserts;  an  antique  Chinese 
pewter  hand  warmer  and  charming 
things  for  flowers.  A  pair  of  Italian 
wrought  iron  dragon  candlesticks 
are  likewise  unique,  as  is  a  modern- 
istic floor  lamp  in  the  form  of  a 
graceful  water  lily  with  kapashell 
petals,  that  conceal  the  light. 

Elfrieda  T.  Campion,  in  her  new 
shop,  recently  opened,  has  adopted 
"the  unusual"  as  her  motto,  and 
this  she  is  making  the  inspiration 
of  her  buying.  Even  though  it  be 
but  a  trifling  thing  such  as  the 
reproduction  of  a 
Roman       oil-burning 
lamp,  which  has  been 
cleverly  adapted  as  a 
night    lamp    with    a 
tiny  flame-like  electric 
bulb,    it    is    removed 
from     the     common- 
place. The  yellow  pot- 
i         yit/        j      '.    t    "i     /  tery  lamp  is  also  in- 

LOWS  Ml    sunburst  clock  of     ,.  J.  ,      .  ^ 

gilded  wood,  with  old  face,  dividual  and  different 
broideries,  but  in  running  order.  Courtesy  of  with  a  shade  to  cor 
many   distinctive  ex-  Eleanor  Miller 

amples  of  English  furniture,  nota- 
ble  among   which   are   a   pair   of 


Chippendale  side  chairs  and  an 
armchair.  A  Chippendale  table 
desk  is  also  of  exceptional  interest 
and  nearby  is  a  screen  of  mottled 
brown  paper  decorated  with  hemi- 
sphere maps,  that  serves  as  an  in- 
teresting background. 

Here  and  there,  on  cabinet 
shelves  and  upon  a  table  beneath 
an    attractive   jade    lamp   with   a 


Antiqued  bronze  electric  night  lamp. 
Austrian  pottery  liqueur  set  in  blue 
and  mulberry  and  yellow  pottery  20" 
lamp  ivith  stretched  yellow  silk  shade, 
gaily  banded  in  orange  and  black  vel- 
vet. Courtesy  of  Elfrieda  T.  Campion 


respond.  The  liqueur 
set,  too,  has  a  certain  rugged 
beauty  of  color  and  shape  and  so 
on  through  all  the  items  she  is 
including  in  her  selections. 

Realizing  the  value  of  growing 
plants  and  flowers  for  house  deco- 
ration, Mrs.  Campion  has  obtained 
many  new  vases,  stands,  and  bowls 
to  adapt  to  these  purposes  and  a 
new  glass  top  table,  so  useful  for 
tea  or  refreshments,  that  contains 
a  plant  below  yet  has  a  metal 
apron  decorating  the  edge 
of  the  top.  Tole  wall  pock- 
ets and  hanging  shelves 
made  after  original  designs, 
are  shown,  as  well,  with 
bookends,  boxes  and  amus- 
ing trifles  intended  for  in- 
expensive gifts.  Complete 
home  decoration  is  another 
feature  of  this  shop. 

Distinctive  furniture,  such 
as  chairs,  sofas  and  small 
tables  adaptable  for  many 
purposes,  also  offers  unusual 
selections  in  occasional  pieces.  At- 
tractive curtainings  or  furniture 
coverings  are  likewise  obtainable 
in  effective  chintz  patterns. 

Refer  to  this  page 


Metropolitan 
galleries 

Decorative  Period  Paintings 

All  Schools 

For  the  Trade  and 

Collectors 

578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Corner  57th  Street 


New,  authentic,  readable!  This  history  of 
furniture  tells  concisely  just  what  you 
want  to  know  about  all  the  great  periods  and 
designers.  Warmly  approved  by  noted  decora- 
tors, librarians,  curators.  Teaches  you  to 
identify  period  styles.  Contains  30  chapters. 
156  pages,  250  illustrations.  Handsomely 
bound  and  printed.  Size  5':"  x  81:".  Price 
31.00  post  paid.  Thousands  sold.  Order  your 
copy  now. 

CENTURY   FURNITURE   CO. 
65  Logan  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


v/       incorporated 


Fireplace  Furnishings 

Andirons,  Spark  Screens 

Franklin  Stoves 

Also,  wood  mantels 

of  true  designs 

Catalogs  when  desired 


Downtown: 

50   Beekman   St.,    New   York 

Uptown: 

65th    St.    cor.    Lexington    Ave.,    N.    Y. 


when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


LOVELY  OLD  FURNITURE 


Branch   at   Darien,    Conn,   jj    y 

Our  Tiny  Shop  is 
a  bit  out  of  the 
way,  almost  on  the 
corner  of  Third  Ave- 
nue in  fact,  hut  there 
are  no  parking  re- 
strictions as  yet  and 
we  hope  you  will 
come  in  some  day. 


QUAINT  LAMPS 


Harriet  3 ofjngcm 


Unusual  Wedding 

Gifts 

Rare  Jewelry — Old  Brocades 

1055  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Hullerfield  6030 


Expert 
Shoppers 

.Jsr> 

Avail   yourself  of  our 

wide  experience  if  you 

are  furnishing  a  home. 

Charges  moderate. 

ATLAS  GALLERIES 

556  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Tel.   Plata  6750] 


In  my  shop  you  will  find,  not 
the  fads  of  the  hour,  but 
things  of  enduring  beauty. 
Amongst  other  things  I  spe- 
cialize   in    fine    pewter. 

MARION   BOOTH  TRASK 

37  E.  57th   St.    O'd  floor)    New  York 
Telephone,  Regent  7279 


FOREIGN     ANTIQUES 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


THE  fireplace  group  with 
which  this  section  begins  is 
made  up  of  French  pieces 
from  Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Newcomer's. 
The  most  important  pieces  are  the 
two  chairs  of  which  that  on  the 
left  is  one  of  a  pair.  They  are  of 


cabinetmaker.  He  received  his  title 
of  maitre  ebeniste  in  February 
1784  and  it  is- interesting  to  know 
that  he  lived  in  the  Rue  de  Clary 
where  many  of  the  other  well- 
known  ebenistes  lived. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  these 
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Two  of  a  set  of  three  Louis  XVI  chairs 

pointed  Trianon  gray  and  signed  "Jean 

Baptiste  Bernard  Demay."  Courtesy  of 

Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Newcomer 

the  purest  Louis  XVI  type  and  are 
made  of  beech  wood  painted  Tri- 
anon gray.  Even  the  upholstery 
is  of  the  old  type  as  is  shown  in 
its  lining  which  is  entirely  of 
chamois  skin.  The  damask  cover- 
ing, which  is  not  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, may  be  original  too. 

The  sign  that  puts  the  real  mark 
of  importance  on  these  chairs  is 
the  plainly  stamped  signature  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  frames 
which  reads  "Jean  Baptiste  Ber- 
nard Demay."  The  impressions 
tally  exactly  with  the  signature 
that  is  recorded   for  this  master 


Chinese  Chippendale  nail 
I/racket  candleholder  de- 
signed for  a  room  noiv  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. Courtesy  of  Daicson 


chairs  are  out  of  the  Trianon  as 
there  is  a  chiffonier  in  France  done 
in  the  same  manner  belonging  to 
relatives  of  the  people  who  former- 
ly owned  the  chairs.  The  chiffonier 
is  definitely  known  to  have  come 
from  the  Trianon. 

The  other  pieces  in  the  group 
are  a  delightful 
little  Directoire 
tableofdueridon 
wood  inlaid 
with  rosewood. 
Arranged  on  it 
is  a  tea  set  for 
two  with  the 
Imperial  Sevres 
mark. 

The  Chinese 
Chippendale 
wall  bracket, 
designed  as  a 
candleholder 
and    illustrated 

here  from    Marion  Booth  Trask 

Dawson's,  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  gilded  carved  wood 
of  the  period  that  one  is  likely  to 
run  across.  This  piece  is  one  of  a 
pair  and  measures  3  feet  6  inches 
high.  This  size  allows  of  careful 
treatment  of  the  wealth  of  amus- 
ing detail.  The  design  of  the  brack- 
et is  orderly  in  spite  of  the  rich 
embellishment  and  its  basic  ele- 
ments logically  carry  out  its  plan. 
The  brackets  were  made  for  a 
white  and  gilt  room  in  the  Chinese 
taste  but  they  were  never  put  up. 
They  were  found  recently  in  the 
house  where  the  room  formerly  was 
for  which  they  were  intended,  at 
Wooten-under-Edge,  Gloucester- 
shire. That  they  were  meant  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  decoration  is 
plain  from  the  exact  way  they  har- 


Italian  peivter  chal- 
ice.     Courtesy      of 


Antique 
Oriental  Rugs 

From  this  stock  you  can  select 
lovely    rugs    of    unequalled 
merits.    Each   rug   represents 
the  best  imported  from  among 
thousands.  My  customers  all 
over  America  and  Canadian 
points  are  your  assurance  that 
my  rugs  have  no  equal. 
Rugs  are  shipped  on  approval 
at  my  expense  which  obligates 
you  in  no  way. 
Descriptive    price    list    sent 
upon  request. 
THOS.F.DAVIS,Box26,Skaneateies,N.Y. 


Staltan  attb  ^pant'stj 
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Marble  &  Stone 

Garden 

Ornaments 


Jfunfc 

862  ItExinrrton  9b£nue 

near  65rb  Street 

jHeto  gorU 


TAILLEUR  and    n   4pC 
Envelope  D  i\  Vl  kJ 

In  exclusive  designs  and  exqui- 
site colorings — made  in  tapes- 
tries   and    brocades — to    order. 

7Vz  to  9V2  inch 

frames    £8.00    to 

£15.00. 

Samples  of  materials, 
ntin  linings,  sent  mi 

cituest. 

Bags  will  lie  sent 
postpaid  cm  re- 
ceipt of  rheck  ami 
monej  refunded  if 
bag  is  returned  in 
good  order,  within 
three  days. 
Lovely  Bridge  Prizes 

MRS.    FRANKLIN   McKEY 


INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES 


OLD  FABRICS 

K.  R.  GERRY 

8   West   47th   St. 
New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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CONSULTING    INTERIOR    DECORATOR 


RARE  FABRICS  /  t  /  ANTIQUES 

Estimates  submitted  for  Complete 
or  Partial  Decorating 

No  matter  how  small  the  problem  may  be,  Laura  Wand  will  assist  you 
No  Charge  for  Consultation 

31  EAST  48th  STREET  a  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  7487 


Unfinished     Furniture 

Paint  it  yourself  -  and  enjoy  it! 

OR  WE  WILL  FINISH  IT  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

'PHE  many  interesting  and  distinc- 
"*■  tive  pieces  in  our  large  and  varied 
stock  for  every  room  and  purpose  are 
sold  unfinished  ready  for  painting  or 
staining.  You  can  do  this  finishing  your- 
self or  the  furniture  can  be  finished  "as 
you  like  it"  by  us  in  our  own  work- 
rooms. 

Our  complete  catalog,  illustrating  over 
250  pieces,  may  be  had  for  one  dollar 
which  is  refunded  on  your  first  order  of 
furniture. 

Wqz  Campbell  g>f)opsi 

OF  NEW  YORK,  INC. 
216  East  41st  St.  New  York  City 

Near  Grand  Central   Terminal,   Vanderbilt   7226 
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THIS  Spanish  Gothic  Coffret  dating  about 
1600,  is  an  exquisite  example  of  Gothic 
flamboyant  tracery.  Its  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation and  its  small  size — it  is  only  20 1'-> 
inches  long — make  this  coffret  a  very  desira- 
ble piece  of  many  uses.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many   interesting 

which  one  may  view  in  our  showrooms. 
Here  you  will  find  chairs  upholstered  in 
velvet  and  leather,  benches,  vorguehos, 
wrought  iron,  rare  statuary  and  carvings, 
old  fabrics,  orphreys — in  short,  Spanish 
objets  d'art  of  the  16th  and  17th  Cen- 
turies which  will  surely  delight  the  eye 
of  the  appreciative. 

11   WATER   STREET  {Near  South  Ferry)  NEW  YORK 


Louis  XIV 


Xntiq 


ue  Co.,  Inc. 


EUROPEAN  and  Chinese  Tapes- 
tries. Velvets,  Brocades  and 
Curtains.  Gros  and  Petit  Point  for 
Chairs  and  Sofas.  Carvings,  Largest 
Collection  of  Antique  Jewels  in  the 
World.  We  repair  jewels  and  make 
them  to  order.  All  things  in  the 
Establishment  are  for  rent.  Jewels, 
Pictures,    Shawls,    Costumes,    etc. 

We  buy  and  exchange. 

p  East  55  Street,  New  York 

near  Fifth  Avenue 
Phone  Plaza  2183 


Reproduction  of  Old   Trestle   Table 
made  of  old  pme 


SEVERAL    OLD 
PINE     ROC)  M  S 


Antique  1' cider — Stafford- 
shire, Glass,  Hooked  Rugs 
Specialising  i)i  Hone  Decorations 

Plaza  7645 

WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

33  East  53rd  Street,  New  York 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 

620    Lexington    Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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554  Madison  Ave.,  N.  W.  Cor.  55  St.,  New  York 


monize  with  the  panelling  of  the 
room  which  is  carved  in  Chippen- 
dale chinoiserie.  This  panelling  is 
so  fine  that  it  is  installed  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
as  a  great  example  of  the  work  of 
Thomas  Chippendale. 

The  richly  decorated  chalice 
shown  here,  from  Marion  Booth 
Trask's,  surprises  anyone  who  sees 
it  for  the  first  time  because  one 
expects  to  find  only  pieces  of  pre- 
cious metal  modelled  so  richly  and 
elaborately.  So  the  discovery  that 
this  is  a  pewter  chalice  is  cause  for 
wonder. 

The  figures  are  very  delicately 
moulded  and  great  attention  was 
given  to  the  careful  finishing  of 
each  detail.  The  decorative  fea- 
tures and  motifs  mark  the  piece  as 
an  Italian  one  which  was  undoubt- 
edly used  for  domestic  rather  than 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

At  one  time  it  must  have  had  a 
cover  judging  from  the  modelling 
of  the  rim.  A  lining  of  another 
metal  is  now  set  in  the  chalice  to  fit 
it  as  a  flower  holder,  a  charming 
use  for  it  as  the  pewter  has  a  sur- 
face tone  that  cannot  be  matched 
in  any  other  kind  of  metal. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  Wey- 
mer  &  Young's  fall  shipments  was 
the  William  and  Mary  highboy 
shown  here.  It  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  the  period  as  it  is  a  per- 
fectly typical  piece.  The  cupped 
legs  are  especially  good  ones  and 
the  proportions  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  characteristic  that  can- 
not be  properly  represented  is,  of 
course,  the  color  which  is  a  rich 
mellow  brown  of  the  shade  that  old 
wood  takes  on  after  many  years  of 
exposure  to  the  light.  However,  one 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
that  does  show  in  the  picture  is 
the  beautiful  grain  of  the  walnut 
veneer,  particularly  in  the  drawer 
fronts. 

Arranged  with  the  highboy  are 
two  of  a  set  of  six  William  and 
Mary  chairs.  All  three  pieces  are 
arranged  against  a  panelled  wall  so 
that  they  are  shown  in  their  proper 
environment,  a  fact  that  demon- 
strates  how   essentially   right    the 


William  and  Mary  walnut  highboy  of 

exceptionally  fine  grain  and  color  with 

two  William  and  Mary  chairs.  Courtesy 

oj  ft'eymer  &  Young 

ensemble  looks  when  each  part  of 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  parts. 
Those  who  are  looking  for  a 
secretary-bookcase  of  a  size  to  fit 
into  the  usual  present  day  living 
quarters  will  be  interested  in  the 
fine  one  illustrated  here  from  Dan- 
iel H.  Farr's.  It  is  classed  as  a  small 
wing  secretary-bookcase  and  its 
measurements  are  7  feet  3  inches 
high  and  slightly  over  5  feet  wide. 
The  fall  front  drawer  that  forms 
the  desk  is  quite  low  but  it  is  at  a 


Mahogany  wing  secretary-bookcase  un- 
usual for  its  adaptability  to  modest- 
sized  quarters.  Courtesy  of  Daniel  H. 

I'arr 

comfortable  and  convenient  height. 

Beside  the  wooden  muntins  in 
the  glass  doors  the  only  other  im- 
portant decoration  is  the  fluted 
Adam  entablature  below  the  cor- 
nice. Again,  the  characteristic  of 
this  piece  that  appeals  to  the  senses 
most  is  lost  in  the  photograph.  It 
is  the  beautiful  mellowed  brown  of 
the  mahogany. 

Instead  of  the  usual  free  stand- 
ing ship  model  with  which  every- 
one is  familiar  there  is  a  unique 
one  of  exquisite  workmanship  at  J. 
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R.  Herter's  that  falls  in  the  rarer 
class  of  the  sort  that  are  placed  in 
a  permanent  setting.  The  case  for 
this  one  is  of  wood  covered  with 
mosaics  made  of  straw.  The  two 
side  panels  in  the  picture  are  the 
opened  doors. 

The  large  ship  in  the  group  is 

1 1  inches  long  with  a  beam  of  1 ?  £ 
inches  and  a  height  of  10  inches. 
It  represents  an  early  18th  Cen- 
tury English  two-deck  frigate  and 
is  made  of  bone.  The  hull  is  sheath- 
ed with  gold.  In  order  to  display  the 
model  properly  the  interior  of  the 
case  is  fitted  with  a  mirror  at 
the  back. 

The  finely  chased  box  shown 
here  is  a  recent  acquisition  at  Har- 
riet Johnson's.  It  is  of  exception- 
ally beautiful  pieces  of  malachite 
mounted  in  ormolu  and  is  of  Rus- 
sian workmanship.  An  idea  of  its 
proportions  is  given  from  its  length 
across   the    front   which    is   about 

12  inches,  a  fact  which  shows 
the  box  to  be  of  unusual  si/e.  Be- 
side the  elaboration  of  the  ormolu 
there  is  a  medallion  head  on  the 
cover. 

This  unusually  beautiful  box  is 
only  one  of  many  interesting  things 
that  one  can  see  at  Harriet  John- 
son's shop.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  to  this  country  and 
develop  the  theory  of  accents  in  an 
interior.  She  applied  it  especially 
to   new   apartments   where   some- 


r^> 


an  unusual  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  simplicity  of  detail  as  well 
as  from  sheer  beauty.  This  piece, 
that  might  impress  some  people 
as  too  elaborate  if  done  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner,  is  exquisite  in  the 
use  that  was  made  of  classical 
detail  which  in  itself  is  restrained. 
Free  play  is  given  to  the  piercing 
that  is  nearly  always  used  in  cake 
baskets  but  still  the  surface  is  not 
over  elaborate. 


thing  has  to  be  done  to  take  off  the 
shine  of  newness  by  creating  an 
atmosphere  that  swallows  up  the 
impression  of  something  just 
finished. 

The  accents  which  do  so  much 
to  accomplish  this  end  are  fine  old 
decorative  objects  such  as  porce- 
lains, pottery,  glass,  silks  and  other 
fabrics.  Collecting  specimens  of 
these  kinds  of  objects  led  her  to 
give  special  attention  to  small 
boxes  such  as  snuff  boxes.  Soon  she 
was  called  in  to  assist  in  enlarging 
a  number  of  well-known  private 
collections  and  not  long  ago  she 
helped  assemble  abroad  a  collection 
of  snuff  boxes  that  was  important 
enough  to  find  its  way  into  one  of 
the  foremost  museums  of  this 
country.  Another  of  her  special- 
ties is  old  jewelry.  With  this 
background  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  her  shop  is  an  in- 
teresting place  through  which  to 
look. 

The  fine  cake  basket  which  is 
illustrated  here  from  Crichton's  is 


A    box    12"    long    of    malachite 

mounted  with  ormolu  and  with  a 

medallion    head    on    the    cover. 

Courtesy  of  Harriet  Johnson 

The  piece  is  14J/>  inches  long 
and  12  inches  across.  Its  marks 
indicate  that  it  is  of  the  George  III 
period  and  was  made  in  London. 
The  maker's  mark  is  a  little  con- 
fusing as  it  may  be  that  of  Peter 
1  )esergnes  or  Peter  Devese.  There 
is  a  coat  of  arms  on  the  bottom 
inside  and  there  is  a  crest  on  the 
medallion  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph on  the  pierced  rim  near  the 
top.  This  rare  old  box  is  shown 
above. 


Shi/)  model 
of  bone  and 
with  g  ol  d  • 
sheathedhull 
mounted  i  n 
a  iv  o  o  den 
case.  Cour- 
tesy of  J.  R. 
Herter 


Fine  English  and  French  color 
prints  are,  characteristically,  the 
most  interesting  of  Basil  Dighton's 
new  acquisitions.  A  pair  of  nor- 
land's "Widow's  Tale"  and  "Dis- 
aster" engraved  by  William  Ward, 
one  after  Wheatley  and  the  other 
after  J.  R.  Smith,  are  particularly 


A  George  111  cake  basket  ivith 

restrained  classical,  detail  and 

with     coat-of-arms    and    crest. 

Courtesy  of  Crichton's 

rare  prints.  In  French  prints  there 
is  "Tete  de  Flore"  by  L.  M. 
Bonnet  after  Boucher.  It  is 
printed  by  the  process  invented 
by  Boucher  to  imitate  pastels 
and  is  exceptionally  fine  in  that 
none  of  the  necessary  eight  colors 
is  omitted.  Such  prints  are  a 
permanently    valuable    possession. 


Interior  Decorating 

Estimates  Submitted  for 

Complete  or  Partial  Decorating  of 

Town  or  Country  Houses 

AHTIQUES  AHD  REPRODUCTIONS 

CHARLES  GOULDING  CURTIS 

1 91 7    WALNUT    STREET    '    PHILADELPHIA 
Telephone  Rittenhouse  9008 


Jhvis,  Son „&WunM 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 

Out-Of-Town  Work  Given 
Special    Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS  CO. 

INC. 

218   East   52nd    Street,    New   York    City 
Plaza   7540 


All  aboard!  ....  All  ashore! 

//i-L  aboard  and  all  ashore  prefer  Sherry  can- 
0^// dies.  Whether  they  go  with  you  (or  your 
friends)  to  Florida  .  .  .  the  Mediterranean  .  .  . 
Bermuda  .  .  .  Mexico  .  .  .  Panama  .  .  .  South  Africa 
— a  Sherry  Bon  Voyage  box  never  fails  to  lend  en- 
chantment  to   distance! 


cwtu 
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300  Park  Avenue 

Fifth  Avenue  at  58th  Street  373  Fifth  Avenue 

The    'Waldorf-Astoria 

New   York 


Iron  Wrought  Stand 
filled  with  Artificial 
Flowers,  Ivy  Vines 
and  Natural  Pre- 
pared Ferns.  50  x 
24  inches. 

Write  for  copy  of  our 

SPRING  CATALOG 
No.  15 

illustrating  in  colors 
Artificial  Flowers, 
Plants,  Vines, Trees, 
Baskets,  etc.,  mailed 

Free  on  Request 
FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61  Barclay  Street      New  York,  N.  Y. 


^Maibrunn  Service 


DECORATORS 

find  it  profitable  to  deal 
•with   Maibrunn   for 

Quality 

Distinction 

Individuality 

Service 


/  I 


Decorators  deal  with  Maibrunn  when  ser- 
vice is  needed.  We  can  furnish  one  individ- 
ual piece  to  enhance  the  most  distinctive 
period  room  and  we  can  completely  equip 
hotels  and  apartments.  Where  artistic  grace 
and  good  taste  are  needed  Maibrunn  Lamps 
give  proper  atmosphere.  .  Italian  Pottery, 
French  Crystal,  Bronze  and  Crystal,  and 
Crystal  Paste.  A  wide  choice  of  shade  ma- 
terials— taffetas,  silk,  brocades  and  im- 
portedhand  made  trimmings.  Retail  custom- 
ers with  cards  from  their  decorators  or 
dealers  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our 
collection. 


Special 

contract 

work 

for     Clubs 

and   Hotels. 


IMPORTERS  AND  DESIGNERS  OF  FINE  LAMPS 

44  TO  46  EAST  25TH  STREET  •   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Reproductions 


J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

](>2  E.  5.*  St.  New   York  City 


homestead  ^ires 

COALFIRE    AND    WOODFIRES 

True  open  fire  charm 
and  radiant  heat  with 

7\(o  Smo\e — 7v(o  Ashes 
?io  Effort 

Natural  or  manufactured  gas 
is  the  fuel  used  to  create  the 
perfect  illusion. 

Catalogue  shows  16  other  mi 
A  S  K    FOR    I  T- — 


Homestead  Heater  Co. 


SELVAGE  STREET  &>  FABYAN  PLACE 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


PRINT  BARGAINS 

High-Grade  Colored  Prints 

English  Foxhunt,  famous  set  nf  Bachelors  Hall, 
sis  plates  tor  framing  or  portfolios,  screens, 
etr.   Large  size  plate   \1V2   x  14    (paper  14'A 

x  19)   full  set  $12.00;  single  print $2.50 

Medium  size  plate  8%  x  10  (paper  11  x  15) 
full  set  $7.50;  single  print $1.50 

Medieval  Sport  Prints.  Foxhunt.  Bearhunt. 
Wolfhunt.Boarhunt.  Set  of  4   (about  4x4)$I.OO 

Spanish  Bull  Fights.  Set  of  4  (about  5%  x 
r%>    $1.00 

Old    English    Stage    Coaches — colored.     Set    of 

4  prints   (4>/2  x  5M) $1.00 

For  framing  (about  11x14)  Each  Print.. $1.50 
For  framing  (about  15  x  19)  Each  Print..$3.00 

Famous  Frenrb  18th  Century  Boudoir  Prints 
by  Fragonard.  Boucher,  etc.  For  framing 
(12   x   17).    (Usually   $3.00    up) $1.00 

Same,  small  size,  for  shades,  trays.  Set  of  4, 
6,   or  more,   oval   or  square $1.00 

Colored  Prints— Ships  of  Columbus,  Mayflower 
—Hudson's  Half  Moon— Old  Ironsides,  etc. 
—  (3V2  x  5).  Set  of  six $1.00 

Foxhunt  Prints  for  Lamp  shades— (3%  x  6). 
Set  of   10 $ |.oo 

Beautiful  Old  American  Maps  for  Baskets  and 
Lamp  shades  (5  x  7)  set  of  G $2.00 

Visiter's— Whole  World— 2  hemispheres— Zodiac 
—marginal    prints.      (20x24) $3.50 

Onrtey  Style  Costume  Prints.  Pompadour  and 
Marie  Antoinette  Court  Costumes  (4%x6%) 
Set  of  6 $  1.50 

Arid    15c    per   order   for    postage,    packing,    in- 
surance, etc.  C.O.O.  orders  accepted. 

New  Complete  192S  Print  &  Map  Catalog, 
illustrated  48  pages,  sent  for  10c  stamps: 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York' 


The 


Fireside 

Cricket 


Made  of  solid  black  walnut  like  the  old- 
fashloned  ones.  It  is  an  Interestingly  at- 
tractive and  friendly  companion  for  "before 
the  fireside"  moments.  8  \  12"  oval  top 
•2"  thick.  9M"  high.  No,  917,  without  cover, 

retails  for  $9.(10;  No,  918,  with  ban. ted 

cover  retails   for   $10  SO 


Pewter  Smoking  Set 

A  refined,  attractive  smoking  set  of  pew- 
ter that  is  ideal  for  bridge  tables.  The  set 
contains  tour  Individual  ash  trays,  ■  cup 
ror  cigarettes  and  an  alcohol  lighter  all  on 
a  master  tray.  ~':"  each 
side.  No,  II— set  eom- 
nleti — retails  for  $11.40 
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HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


Refer  to  litis  page  when  shopping 
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DAWSON 


19  East  60th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


An  exceptionally  fine  old  English  Cabinet  on  carved  wood 
gilt  stand  of  the  William  and  Mary  Period.  Upper  por- 
tion   is    of    contemporary    Chinese    Coromandel    lacquer 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OLD    TAPESTRIES 
and  NEEDLEWORK 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

OLD  VELVETS 
and  EMBROIDERIES 
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RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 
HOWARD  GREENLEY 
ALFRED     C.     BOSSOM 


Ceramic  on   bronze  bas-relief  by  Paul  Vera 


CONTENT 

MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS,  Editor 
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Portrait  of  a  Member  of  the  Martinengo  Family 
by  Moretto 

Established  i846 

M  •  KNOEDLER.  #  CO. 

PAINTINGS 

OLD  and  MODERN 

ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 

14  East  57%  Street 
NEW  YORK 

PARIS 
17  Place  \fendome 

LONDON 

15  Old  Bond  Street 
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1928  Announcement  "28 

Where  Color  Reigns 


^^^-^HIS  is  the  day  and  age  when  color  is  taking  its  right- 
ly J  ful  place  in  interior  decoration.  And  to  inaugurate  the 
new  year  we  have  assembled  a  new  and  arresting 
collection  of  gorgeous  colors  in  exquisite  fabrics  and  lamp 
shades. 

These  colors  rival  nature's  own.  There  are  taffetas  in  the 
rare  and  exotic  tones  of  the  orchid;  in  the  brilliant  yellow  of 
curite  from  the  heart  of  the  African  radium  mines;  rich  velvets 
in  the  flaming  reds  and  orange,  the  golden  brown  of  the  feathers 
of  the  birds  of  paradise;  or  the  deep,  burning  blue  of  the  tropic 
sky  at  midnight;  lustrous  satins  in  the  pure  colors  of  precious 
stones — jade  and  coral  and  amethyst.  And  others  for  more 
daring  rooms  in  audacious  combinations  seen  only  in  the  iri- 
descent flash  of  a  butterfly's  wings  or  the  colors  flung  across 
the  skv  at  sunset. 

Embodied  in  scarfs,  piano  covers,  chaise  longue  throws,  pil- 
lows and  lamp  shades,  they  have  all  the  appeal  of  the  novel 
together  with  the  enduring  delight  which  all  true  beauty  gives. 


Beaux  Arts  Shade  Company 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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EXHIBIT  ROOMS 


IN  THE 


FINE  ARTS 
BUILDING 


IX 


LOS  ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


ARE  NOW  OPEN 


The  Fine  Arts  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


l  tie    lint'   .inj    uitu'nrtst   j^vo   ,*.i..»6<- *^  *<>    v-,. 

CY/ou   are   cordially  invited  to   visit  the  new   Kapock  exhibit   Rooms  on   the 
^ V  Pacific  Coast.   'Many  leading  California  firms  have  cooperated  in  this 
unique  exposition  similar  to  the  Kapock  House  in  Philadelphia 

KAPOCK  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME 
The  guarantee  given   16  years'ago  is  the  same  today.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  interested  in  KAPOCK  we  hair  the  following  showrooms: 


Herbert  Gardner 

180    Madison    Avenue 
New   York   City,    N.   Y. 

H.  Dave  Phillips 
410  Fine  Arts  Building 
Los   Angeles.   Calif. 


Kapock   Exhibit  Rocms 
Mr.  R.  R.  Boggs,  Contract  Dept. 
23rd  &  Allegheny  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  ZrsT 

1420  Lytton  Building 

Chicago.    111. 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  GUARANTEED  SUNPROOF 


Decorative    Fabrics- 

"Endorsed  as  unfadable  by  the  many  who  know" 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Dept.  V.    Send  10c  for  your  copy  of  "Kapock  Sketch  Book"  in  Colors 


THE  KAPOCK  HOUSE 

at  2011  Walnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, is  furnished  and  dec- 
orated throughout  by  lead- 
ing decorators,  featuring 
KAPOCK  fabrics.  Openevery 
week  day  free  to  the  public. 
9  a  m.  until  5  p  m. 
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In  Two  Large, 
Handsome  Volumes 


11   inches 
wide  by   15 
inches    deep. 
Strong       hand- 
some half  leather 
binding  beautiful- 
ly   embossed    and 
decorated  in  gold. 


HIS  magnificent  work  contains  actual  color  reproductions  of  the  world- 
famous  "Old  Masters''  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans 
vearly  travel  all  over  Europe  to  see  and  study.  You  no  longer  need 
leave  your  own  home  to  see  those  famous  masterpieces.  We  bring  them  to 
you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in  actual  colors  a  beautiful  reproduction 
of  the   Mona  Lisa — the   most   famous  picture   in  the   world — "The 
Angelus"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 
"Venus  and  Adonis"  by  the  great  Titian,  Turner's  wonderful  Marine 
Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by  the  im- 
mortal Velasquez,  and  nearly  100  others — almost  equally  famous — 
the  choice  of  the  entire  art-loving  world! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others — yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.  And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries, 

you  can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of  Paintings 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Leighton 

Bompard 

Lawrence 

Botticelli 

Lucas 

Bouveret 

Mauve 

Brett 

Meissonier 

Brown 

Millet 

Cazin 

Morland 

Chaplin 

Murillo 

Clark 

Peacock 

Constable 

Rembrandt 

Corot 

Reni 

Correggio 

Reynolds 

Crome 

Riviere 

Da  Vinci 

Romney 

Detaille 

Rossetti 

Duverger 

Rubens 

Fragonard 

Sadler 

Furse 

Sargent 

Gainsborough 

Stanley 

Gore 

Steen 

Greuze 

Stone 

Guthrie 

Swan 

Hals 

Titian 

Henner 

Troyon 

Holbein 

Tuke 

Holiday 

Turner 

Hook 

Velasquez 

Hunt 

Walker 

Israels 

Waller 

Landseer 

Watts 

Latour 

Webster 

Le  Brun 

Whistler 

Legros 

Zorn 

The  paintings  in  this  great  collection  are  those 
which  are  talked  of  and  discussed  by  intellectual 
people  everywhere — paintings  with  which  every  well- 
educated  person  should  be  familiar.  They  represent 
canvases  valued  at  over  Five  Million  Dollars. 

There  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasurable  way 
to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  studying  the  works  of 
these  masters — like  fine  books,  they  become  dear  old 
friends  in  whose  companionship  you  will  find  untold 
inspiration  and  happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  originals 
or  not.  If  you  have,  these  volumes  will  enable  you  to 
live  over  and  over  again  your  visits  to  the  great  gal- 
leries— if  you  have  not  seen  the  originals,  they  will 
open  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  almost  ecstatic 
pleasure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up  without 
the  refining  influence  of  these  great  painters — give 
them  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  appreciate  the  real 
and  the  beautiful.  Art  is  as  much  of  a  requisite  to  a 
liberal  education  as  music — nay,  more  so,  for  everyone 
with  eyesight  can  find  a  wonderful  satisfaction  in 
art,  and  not  everyone  has  an  ear  for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere  collection 
of    pictures.    It    is    published    in    co-operation    with 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 

"  'Famous  Paintings'  have  been  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  our  family  and  a  number 
of  our  friends.    Am   proud   of   them." 

Hugh  Parks,  Franklinsville,  N.  C. 

"My  family  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  viewing 
the  splendid  paintings  represented  in  the  volumes.  I  con- 
sider the  set  of  great  educational  value  in  the  right 
appreciation   of   the   beautiful   in   art." 

H.  H.  Price,  D.  D.,  Aurora,  Nebraska. 

"The  volumes  have  brought  to  me.  as  they  will  to  any- 
one, many  happy  moments.  Their  educational  value  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  is  immense." 

S.  G.  Heiskell,  Former  Mayor  oi  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  well  for  the 
beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as  perfec- 
tion in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of  such  a  col- 
lection of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so  faithfully 
copied  in  beautiful  coloring  and  effects  is  a  privilege." 
(Mrs.)    Clara   B.    Whinnery,   Findlay,    Ohio. 


Cassell  &  Company  the  famous  London  publishers. 
The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  specially  prepared 
canvas  paper  which  perfectly  conveys  the  color  values 
of  the  original.  Each  one  is  mounted  by  hand  on 
heavy  white  art  board,  which  can  easily  be  detached 
for  framing,  and  the  whole  is  handsomely  bound  in 
two  large  volumes — 11  x  15  inches.  The  introduction 
is  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  each  picture  is  accom- 
panied by  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  motif  of  the 
painting  itself  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but  you  learn  the 
chief  points  about  the  artist's  life  and  habits,  so  that 
you'll  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  authority.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  reference  library  ever  at  your 
elbow.  You'll  be  proud  to  possess  such  beautiful  vol- 
umes, and  proud  to  show  them  to  your  friends. 

EXAMINE  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 
be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00 
with  the  coupon.  Your  set  will  be  forwarded,  all  charges 
prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure  in  your  own 
home.  Then  if  you  feel  you  can  afford  not  to  own  this 
great  work,  send  it  back  within  five  days  and  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded  without  question  or  red  tape, 
otherwise  pay  $2.00  monthly  until  $25.00 — the  price  of  the 
set — is  paid.  If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  send  only  $24.00. 
But  you  must  act  at  once.  Our  present  supply  of  these 
sets  is  limited  and  to  insure  your  receiving  your  set  you 
must  act  promptly — sign  and  mail  the  coupon  To-day  or 
send   a   copy   of   it. 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

SIGN    AND    MAIL   TO-DAY! 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY, 

354-360    Fourth   Avenue.    New   York.    N.    Y. 

A-D-l-28 

Semi  me,  nn  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  ilio  two  volumes 
of  Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose  $2.00.  It'  satisfactory,  I  wilt 
retain   the   work   ami   send  you   $2.00   per   month   thereafter  until 

in  ;'M  hare  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase,  if  l  do 

not  want  the  hooks.  I  will  return  them  within  five  days  at  your 
expense,  you  will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  anil  1  will  owe 
\ (hint;. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

•If  you  prefer  to  pay  in  cash,  send  only  $24.00. 
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IMPORTANT    SPECIMENS 
ON  EXHIBITION— 

A  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Love  Seat  covered  in 

original  petit  point  needlework. 
A  pair  of  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Side  Tables 

with  marble  tops. 
A  superb  Adam  Marble  Mantelpiece  inlaid 

and  carved. 
A  large  and  important  18th  Century  six-fold 

leather  screen,   decorated   in   the   Chinese 

manner. 

VERXAX — a  new  furniture  cream,  per- 
fected by  Mr.  Vernay  for  use  on  his  own 
collection  of  furniture,  is  now  on  sale. 


An  interesting  William  and  Mary  wing  chair  with 

finely   carved    Walnut   legs    and   stretcher   covered 

in  old  Brussels  tapestry,  1695-1705 


\fernay 

Am  ¥7VTrf-«tTcn  TTTmrrrrTDF  cm/TTD  TtnorTX  at\t  iwnmv^n  accvitatve    ™ 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  £<GLASSMRE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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The  library  in    )lr.  Hoggin's  Tuscany  villa  is  a  treasure  house  of  antique  beauty.  Especially  rare  pieces    are  the  Madonna 
by  Russeliiio   over   the   old    Tuscany   credenza    and    the   candlesticks   attributed   to    licnvenuto    Cellini 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 


Volume   XXVIII 


January,  1928 


Number  3 


Modern  Life  In  An  Old  Tuscany  Villa 

An  Ancient  Palace  on  the  Fiesole  Hills,  Made  Into  a  Home  of  Modern 

Luxury  by  the  American  Artist,  Ben  Ali  Haggin 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


OX  a  tawny,  sun-drenched  hillside  of 
Fiesole,  that  curves  back  quietly  from 
the  slow-flowing,  golden  Arno,  lies 
half-hidden  in  grape  vines  and  black  cypress 
and  crumbling  gray  walls,  an  ancient  stucco 
villa  built  by  those  clear-headed,  high- 
hearted Tuscan  craftsmen  of  the  13th  Cen- 
tury— a  still,  somber  place  ■■ 
of  a  sure,  simple  majesty. 
To  reach  the  Villa  Beni- 
vieni,  you  drive  through  a 
narrow,  high-walled  lane, 
with  old  farms  and  rich 
vineyards  on  either  side, 
and  you  drive  very  slowly  | 
for  only  one  car  can  pass 
through  the  lane  at  a  time, 
except  as  a  recess  in  the 
wall  accords  additional 
space. 

But  in  time,  through  the 
silence  and  fragrance,  you 
emerge  on  a  little  foothill 
of  Fiesole,  lying  between 
San  Domenico  and  Maiano 
and  here  you  all  but  pass  a 
little  doorway  in  the  wall 
which  is  really  a  carved 
portal  through  which  you 
enter  the  cortilc  of  the  old 
Tuscany  palace.  Many 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  it 
was  through  this  portal 
that  at  twilight  Savonarola, 
after  toiling  up  the  little 
lane,  entered  so  often  the 
cortile;  first  quenching  his 
thirst  at  the  12th  Century 
Tuscan  well,  and  then  find- 
ing a  seat  in  the  cloister 
to  think  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  faced  a  patriot 
who,  single-handed  in  those 
troublous  political  times, 
chose  to  try  to  achieve  hap- 
piness and  freedom  for  his 
people.  If  you  pass  directly 
through  the  cortile  you  come  to  a  second 
doorway,  and  here  you  look  out  and  down 
over  Florence — and  find  great  peace  and 
joy.  The  cortile  is  a  gracious  spot  with  a 
cloister  running  around  it  on  two  sides  and 
the  groined  roof  is  supported  by  finely  carved 
panels  of  that  rich  Tuscan  period.  It  is  im- 
possible to  escape  the  memories  of  Savona- 
rola, because  much  of  his  time  before  his 
death  was  spent  here,  talking  to  the  poet 
owner,  Benivieni.  And  often  he  must  have 
stood  in  the  simple  doorway,  looking  out 
past  the  succession  of  rose-draped  terraces 
and  purple  vineyards,  down  to  old  Arno  and 
the   entrancing,   glowing   city   of    Florence, 


which  he  had  learned  to  love  better  than  his 
life.  With  his  tragic  passion  for  this  beautiful 
place,  how  often  his  sorrowing  heart  must 
have  stirred  with  joy  and  pride,  and  terror 
too,  as  he  looked  out  over  that  exquisite  ex- 
panse of  towers  and  picturesque  walls  and 
splendid  churches — churches  in  which   the 


The  early  14th  Century  cortile  where  Savonarola 

was  wont  to  rest,  and  talk  with  the  poet  owner, 

Benivieni 

very  atmosphere  was  charged  with  prayers 
and'  exalted  aspirations  of  devout  wor- 
shippers, churches  gorgeous  with  thank  offer- 
ings of  gold  and  jewels  on  magnificent  altars. 
And  he  must  have  contrasted  the  dwellers 
within  the  massive  palaces  of  incredible 
wealth  with  the  humble  folk  working  among 
the  silver  olive  podcri.  For  it  was  his  heroic 
purpose  to  somehow  stop  the  great  de  Medici 
from  their  pastime  of  juggling  with  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Florentine  men  and  women  and 
little  children  whom  he  so  loved  and   for 


whom  he  so  desired  happiness  and  peace. 
And  toward  the  end,  he  must  have  more  than 
once  evoked  the  rage  of  heaven  on  the  pow- 
erful Lorenzo  and  his  cruel  court. 

The  history  of  the  Villa  Benivieni  traces 
back  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  14th  Century, 
when  it  was  owned  by  a  quite  famous  poet, 
Benivieni,  whose  bust  is 
seen  in  the  cell  where  Sav- 
onarola was  imprisoned  be- 
fore he  was  burnt  in 
Florence.  And  the  old  Tus- 
can cortile  must  have  seen 
many  interesting  meetings 
between  this  poet  and  his 
artist  friend.  There  he  may 
have  first  heard  the  unbe- 
lievable news  that  Isabella 
of  Spain  had  granted 
the  desire  of  the  famous 
adventurer,  Christopher 
Columbus,  to  set  sail  for 
undiscovered  countries,  to 
find  for  her  great  wealth  in 
jewels  and  gold.  And  later 
with  what  hushed  surprise 
they  must  have  caught 
rumors  from  wandering 
minstrels  of  the  amazing 
news  that  Columbus  had 
returned,  having  discovered 
a  new  world  and  with  many 
magic  tales  about  it.  For 
this  Tuscan  villa  was  old 
before  America  was  dis- 
covered, old  and  beautiful, 
with  the  fine,  direct  beauty 
of  the  early  Florentine 
builders  and  craftsmen. 

But  leaving  those  mem- 
ories with  which  the  cortile 
is  so  alive,  a  beautiful  door- 
way in  the  cloister  at  the 
right  leads  to  the  wide 
entrance  hall,  with  a  huge 
brass  brazier,  still  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  furnish- 
ing the  only  possible  heating  "system".  There 
is  some  fine  old  Florentine  furniture  set  back 
against  the  walls,  and  again  the  small  door- 
way! It  seems  that  the  size  of  the  doorways 
throughout  the  house  always  troubled  Beni- 
vieni, and  among  some  of  his  old  papers, 
which  were  found  in  the  city  archives,  were 
quite  frequent  complaints— he  liked  the  view 
and  the  cloisters,  "But,  oh,  the  doors  are 
so  small". 

After  Benivieni's  death,  other  poets  sought 
the  peace  and  beauty  of  this  Tuscan  villa, 
and  later  on  it  became  the  home  of  a  famous 
Bishop  of  Florence.  His  chapel  was  at  the 
left  entrance  through  the  cloister — a  beauti- 
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ful  gracious  space  which  Mr.  Haggin  now 
uses  as  a  studio.  It  i>  very  lovely  to  come  into 
this  ((»///'/,'  at  twilight  with  the  Florentine 
lanterns  glowing  softly  in  the  cloisters  and 
through  the  open  doorway  beyond  the 
glimmer  of  the  dream  ^  ity. 

Not  long  before  Mr.  Haggin  acquired  this 

villa  many  of  the  finesl  old  i  eilings  and  rich- 

of    the    fireplaces    wen-    hidden    under 

plaster.  They  were  covered  at  the  time  of 


The  living  room  of  the  Villa  Benivieni  shows  the 

rare    collection    of    Italian    furniture    with    a    gor- 
geous, original  polychrome  ceiling  ami  an   Andrea 
Delia  Robbia  figure  over  a  Tuscan  credenza 

that  most  terrible  plague  in  Italy,  when  old 
paintings  and  carvings  and  everything  lovely 

was     hidden.     Later     workmen,     burrowing 
through  the  cement,  came  across  some  of  the 
finest    polychrome    decoration,    as    well    as 
Tuscan  chimneys  of  miraculous  beauty. 
The  ceiling  in  the  living  room  is  a  particu- 


larly gorge  ius  one,  with  deep  walnut  beams, 
and  polychrome  ornamentation  on  and  be- 
tween the  beams  in  gold  and  a  shining  brown, 
with  a  center  lighting  fixture  of  the  old 
Florentine  wheel  model,  adjusted  to  modern 
lighting  necessities.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  a  weathered  plaster,  not  white  and  yet 
no  one  tone — just  the  right  background  for 
priceless  Italian  treasures  in  furniture  and 
draperies;  and  the  beautiful  room  is  filled 
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with  these.  The  table  is  an  early  Tuscan 
piece  and  the  chairs  16th  Century  Italian, 
except  the  graceful,  elegant  one  at  the 
left    which    is    15th    Century,    upholstered 


in  rare  old  gros   point   in  the  warm  reds, 
greens  and  deep  cream  of  the  period.  The 


fireplace  in  this  glowing  atmosphere  is  an 
old  Italian  stone  piece,  richly  ornamented, 
and  flanked  on  the  right  by  one  of  the  famous 
little  doors,  framed  in  old  Venetian  carved 
wood  columns  and  surmounted  by  a  fine 
colorful  lunette.  And  at  the  left,  resting  in  a 
deep  niche  is  an  original  Andrea  Delia 
Robbia  with  tall  Venetian  candlesticks  on 
each  side. 

In  the  corners  of  the  room  are  old  Palio 
Banners.  The  Palio  is  the  annual  fete  given 
in  Sienna.  It  is  still  done  exactly  as  it  was  in 
the  14th  Century.  There  are  sixteen  contradi 
representing  sixteen  political  societies,  and  in 
order  to  know  which  one  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, they  hold  a  horse  racing  contest  around 
the  piazza,  the  winner  being  the  political  boss 
for  the  coming  year.  The  banners  are  waved 
and  thrown  high  in  the  air,  never  allowed  to 
touch  the  ground.  It  is  a  gorgeous  sight. 
There  are  thirty-two  banners  in  all,  two 
belonging  to  each  contradi.  The  banner  for 
each  society  has  as  its  own  insignia  some 
special  animal, — as  the  unicorn,  elephant, 
ram.  etc.  In  Mr.  Haggin's  collection  he  has 
thirty-two  of  the  original  banners  that  have 
been  carried  by  the  contradi  at  the  Sienna 
festivals.  You  come  upon  these  banners  in 
the  various  rooms  in  the  villa  where  they  add 
just  the  sumptuous  color  note  needed,  as  for 
instance  in  the  rich  but  more  somber  library. 

A  magnificent  ceiling  distinguishes  the 
library,  probably  walnut,  and  ornamented 
in  polychrome,  gold  and  brown.  Practically 
every  article  of  furniture  and  every  bit  of 
ornament  in  this  really  splendid  room  is  a 
museum  piece,  from  the  stucco  Madonna 
over  the  carved  credenza,  to  the  Byzantine 
gold   crucifix   on    the   Tuscany   table.    The 

Venetian  bedroom,  in  ivory,  green  and  gold  poly- 
chrome  furniture   trith   a    bed-covering   of  extra- 
ordinary green    Venetian   velvet 


exquisitely  tender 
was  found  by 
its  original 
which  is  an  in- 
of  the  com- 
seemed  that 
designed  but 
Madonna  s 


Madonna  by  Rosselino 
Mr.  Haggin  in 
stucco  frame, 
tegral  part 
position.  It 
Rosselino 
six  of  these 
with     their 


Renaissance  frames.  Only  one  besides  this 
is  still  in  existence;  now  alas,  without  its 
setting,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Florentine 
museum.  The  candlesticks  flanking  the 
lovely  Madonna  are  attributed  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  and  were  probably  made  by 
Cellini  when  he  was  summoned  to  Paris 
by  Franc,ois  Premier,  as  they  show  the  in- 
fluence of  that  famous  French  period, 
in  the  combination  of  silver-bronze,  crystal 
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ful  gracious  space  which  Mr.  Haggin  now 
uses  as  a  studio.  It  is  very  lovely  to  come  into 
this  cortile  al  twilight  with  the  Florentine 
lanterns  glowing  softly  in  the  cloisters  and 
through  the  open  doorway  beyond  the 
glimmer  of  the  dream  city. 

Not  long  before  Mr.  Haggin  acquired  this 
villa  many  of  the  finest  old  ceilings  and  rich- 
est of  the  fireplaces  were  hidden  under 
plaster.  They  were  covered  at   the  time  of 


The  living  room  of  the  Villa  Benivieni  shows  the 

rare   collection    of   Italian    furniture    with    a   tior- 

geous,  original  polychrome  ceilin«  and  an  Andrea 

Delia  Rohhia  figure  over  a  Tuscan  credenza 

that  most  terrible  plague  in  Italy,  when  old 
paintings  and  carvings  and  everything  lovely 
was  hidden.  Later  workmen,  burrowing 
through  the  cement,  came  across  some  of  the 
finest  polychrome  decoration,  as  well  as 
Tuscan  chimneys  of  miraculous  beauty. 
The  ceiling  in  the  living  room  is  a  partial- 


larly  gorgeous  one,  with  deep  walnut  beams, 
and  polychrome  ornamentation  on  and  be- 
tween the  beams  in  gold  and  a  shining  brown, 
with  a  center  lighting  fixture  of  the  old 
Florentine  wheel  model,  adjusted  to  modern 
lighting  necessities.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  a  weathered  plaster,  not  white  and  yet 
no  one  tone — just  the  right  background  for 
priceless  Italian  treasures  in  furniture  and 
draperies;    and  the  beautiful  rorm  is  filled 
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with  these.  The  table  is  an  early  Tuscan 
piece  and  the  chairs  16th  Century  Italian, 
except  the  graceful,  elegant  one  at  the 
left    which    is    15th    Century,    upholstered 
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in  rare  old  gros   point   in  the  warm  reds, 
greens  and  deep  cream  of  the  period.  The 


fireplace  in  this  glowing  atmosphere  is  an 
old  Italian  stone  piece,  richly  ornamented, 
and  flanked  on  the  right  by  one  of  the  famous 
little  doors,  framed  in  old  Venetian  carved 
wood  columns  and  surmounted  by  a  fine 
colorful  lunette.  And  at  the  left,  resting  in  a 
deep  niche  is  an  original  Andrea  Delia 
Robbia  with  tall  Venetian  candlesticks  on 
each  side. 

In  the  corners  of  the  room  are  old  Palio 
Banners.  The  Palio  is  the  annual  fete  given 
in  Sienna.  It  is  still  done  exactly  as  it  was  in 
the  14th  Century.  There  are  sixteen  contradi 
representing  sixteen  political  societies,  and  in 
order  to  know  which  one  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, they  hold  a  horse  racing  contest  around 
the  piazza,  the  winner  being  the  political  boss 
for  the  coming  year.  The  banners  are  waved 
and  thrown  high  in  the  air,  never  allowed  to 
touch  the  ground.  It  is  a  gorgeous  sight. 
There  are  thirty-two  banners  in  all,  two 
belonging  to  each  contradi.  The  banner  for 
each  society  has  as  its  own  insignia  some 
special  animal, — as  the  unicorn,  elephant, 
ram,  etc.  In  Air.  Haggin's  collection  he  has 
thirty-two  of  the  original  banners  that  have 
been  carried  by  the  contradi  at  the  Sienna 
festivals.  You  come  upon  these  banners  in 
the  various  rooms  in  the  villa  where  they  add 
just  the  sumptuous  color  note  needed,  as  for 
instance  in  the  rich  but  more  somber  library. 

A  magnificent  ceiling  distinguishes  the 
library,  probably  walnut,  and  ornamented 
in  polychrome,  gold  and  brown.  Practically 
every  article  of  furniture  and  every  bit  of 
ornament  in  this  really  splendid  room  is  a 
museum  piece,  from  the  stucco  Madonna 
over  the  carved  credenza,  to  the  Byzantine 
gold    crucifix   on    the   Tuscany    table.   The 

Venetian  bedroom,  in  ivory,  green  and  gold  poly- 
chrome  furniture   icith   a    bed-covering   of  extra- 
ordinary green    Venetian   velvet 


exquisitely   tender    Madonna    by    Rosselino 


was  found  by 
its  original 
which  is  an  in- 
of  the  corn- 
seemed  that 
designed  but 
Madonna  s 


Mr.  Haggin  in 
stucco  frame, 
tegral  part 
position.  It 
Rosselino 
six  of  these 
with     their 


Renaissance  frames.  Only  one  besides  this 
is  still  in  existence;  now  alas,  without  its 
setting,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Florentine 
museum.  The  candlesticks  flanking  the 
lovely  Madonna  are  attributed  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  and  were  probably  made  by 
Cellini  when  he  was  summoned  to  Paris 
by  Franqois  Premier,  as  they  show  the  in- 
fluence of  that  famous  French  period, 
in  the  combination  of  silver-bronze,  crystal 
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and  lapis  lazuli.  The  little  box  between  the 
candlesticks  is  a  rare  bit  of  14th  Century 
craftsmanship — a  golden  casket  from  Venice. 
The  side  wall-brackets  are  Venetian  and  the 
furniture  rich  examples  of  early  Tuscany 
work.  On  the  table  is  a  little  "wafer  tray", 
an  interesting  piece  of  early  majolica.  A  Palio 
banner  is  draped  in  the  corner  by  the  old 
Tuscany  door  and  adds  a  rich  color  note 
against  the  mellow  old  walls  which  are 
neither  rose  nor  yellow  nor  cream,  but  pos- 
sessed of  a  curious  old  patina  as  though  time 
had  weathered 
them  to  corre- 
spond with  the 
rare  tapestries, 
the  velvety 
woods  and  the 
old  banners. 

The  fireplace 
here  is  pure 
Gothic,  and  the 
fire  ornaments 
are  old  Gothic 
wrought  iron. 
And  one  must 
not  forget  the 
tapestry  which 
hangs  over  the 
sacristy,  Italian 
15th  Century, 
woven  with  a 
quaint  mytho- 
logical subject. 
Between  the 
tapestry  and  the 
Tuscan  doorway 
is  one  of  Mr. 
Haggin's  most 
treasured  pos- 
sessions— a  lit- 
tle Filippino 
Lippi  Madonna, 
set    in    a    deep 


frame,  after  the  stately  Italian  fashion. 
The  dining  room  has  a  gorgeous  Tuscan 
groined  ceiling,  a  remarkable  example  which 
gives  great  dignity  to  the  room.  The  groins  of 
the  ceiling  projecting  down  the  side  walls,  end 
in  impost  capitals,  which  are  colored  in  rose, 
terra  cotta  and  plum  color.  The  singularly 
beautiful  floors  are  polished  brown  brick, 
centuries  old.  The  damask  window  draperies 
are  hung  on  elbow  irons  so  that  the  lovely 
tone  of  the  damask  is  always  a  part  of  the 
room  decoration.  Richly  carved  old  sacristies, 


which  were  formerly  used  for  vestments,  now 
hold  all  the  fine  table  linen  for  special  ban- 
quets. Of  course,  there  is  a  Madonna  in  this 
room  because  Mr.  Haggin  has  them  every- 
where. And  this  one  is  a  quaint  wistful  Gothic 
lady  with  a  drooping  head  and  soft  trailing 
draperies.  The  dining  room  chairs  are  old 
Italian  embossed  with  a  leather  worn  to  a 
beautiful  polish.  The  cassonejust  seen  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room  between  two  Floren- 
tine torcheres,  is  elevated  as  they  were  in  old 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Second  view 
of  the  library 
showing  the 
pure  Gothic 
stone  fire- 
place with 
Gothic 
wrought  iron 
fire  orna- 
ments 


The  dining 
room  in  the 
villa  has  an 
ancient  sac- 
risty to  hold 
the  linens 
and  d  r  a  - 
peries :  some 
splendid  old 
Italian  chairs 
are  upholster- 
ed in  leather 
burnished 
with  age 
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Pencil  Portraits  by  a  Modern  Italian 

Antonio  Argnani's  Portrait  Drawings  Have  Created  Great  Interest  in  Europe  and  Are  at  Present 
Being  Exhibited  in  New  York  in  the  Galleries  of  Maurice  Chalom 


Belmc — Master  Jean-Pierre  Chalom,  a 
charming  pencil  portrait  of  Mme.  Cha- 
lom s  little  boy,  drawn  with  spirit  and  grace 


Madame  Germaine  If.  Chalom,  pencil 
drawing  of  unusual  delicacy,  with  inter- 
esting contrast  in  light  and  shadow.  A 
genuine  success  in  poetical  portraiture 


Belotv — H.R.H.  Prince  Carol  of  Romnania, 
pencil  drawing  of  the  young  Roumanian 
prince,  at  present  much  in  the  public  eye 


Master  Taylor,  one  of  Argnani's  apprecia- 
tive studies  of  childhood,  showing  unusual 
mastery  of  the  pencil.  Mr.  Argnani's  stud- 
ies of  children  are  always  most  felicitous 
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Casa  Del  Greco 


Set  High  on  a  Terrace  Overlooking  the  Enchanted  City  of  Toledo,  the  Beautiful  House  of  Spain's 
Greatest  Painter  Maintains  Its  Ancient  Beauty  and  Defies  the  Years 

By  CLAUDIA  CRANSTON 


El  Greco's 
house,  set  on 
a  terrace,  be- 
neath which 
are  five  sub- 
terranean cel- 
lars in  which 
Pedro  the 
Cruel  once 
kept  his  fabu- 
lous     riches 


SPAIN — forever  the  wineglass  half  tasted, 
half  filled;  Oh,  how  the  wine  of  you  is 
wasted,  how  the  wine  of  you  is  spilled. 
"Mais  j'ai  fait  des  Chateaux  en  Espagne!" 
That  Toledo  is  not  real,  that  the  imagina- 
tion but  evokes  from  the  landscape  a  mirage, 


that  the  fancy  but  builds  "a  castle  in 
Spain",  is  the  thought  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  first  bewildering  glimpse  of 
the  City.  The  golden  river  Tagos  coiled 
around  its  feet — mediaeval  walls  of  masonry 
wrapped  as  flowingly  as  yellow  silk  around 


its  meridian — the  honey-colored  sun  pulled 
out  like  yellow  taffy  over  the  spires  and  mina- 
rets, and  over  the  castle  walls.  It  sleeps,  the 
City  of  Toledo,  in  the  sun,  and  dreams  of  the 
days  of  its  most  dramatic  interest  and  glory. 
And  what  an  inspiration  to  home-builders! 


Bright  Moor- 
ish tiles  in- 
laid in  gold 
and  blue 
sparkle  in 
the  terrace 
floor  and 
small  pools 
of  ivater  re- 
flect the  sky. 
Here  the  pil- 
lars of  the 
b ale  on i e s 
a  re  gar- 
landed with 
flowers 
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"Ah  Me  hay  const ruido  un 
Castillo  en  Espana!"  The 
second  glance  but  convinces 
one  the  more  that  Toledo  is 
a  dream.  There  stands  out- 
side the  city  walls  a  castle — 
a  castle  from  a  book  of  fairy 
tales — a  yellow  castle  set  on 
the  round  dome  of  a  garnet- 
colored  hill,  as  bare  of  vege- 
tation as  a  cloud — casaba- 
colored  towers  rising  sheer  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  castle 
wall  and  crinolated  at  the  top 
— gauffered  at  all  the  edges 
by  the  sun,  as  gold-leaf  gauf- 
fers the  edges  of  a  book.  It  is 
enchanted,  the  City  of  To- 
ledo, enchanted  by  los  Moras, 
the  Moors. 

"Ah,    I   have   built   me   a 
castle  in  Spain!"  For,  even 
after  the  third  surveyal  by 
the    eyes,    the    heart    would 
have  it  still  that  Toledo  is  a 
fantasy — that    city    with    a 
halo,   that   city   on   a   rock. 
From    its   bold   outguarding 
castle,  a  challenge,  a  gauntlet 
thrown  down,  a  bridge  spans 
the  Tagos  to  Toledo — Moor- 
ish arches  and  fortress  tur- 
rets— a  bridge  that  few  could  pass 
in  mediaeval  times,  even  when  they 
came  to  it.  And  to  come  to  Toledo 
in  Old  Castile  was  to  come  across 
bare  hills  that  would  silhouette  a 
shadow,  to  pass  that  sentinel  castle 
with  its  windows  like  hostile,  un- 
blinking, lidless  eyes,  and  either  to 
storm     that     yellow,     embattled 
bridge,   or  in   the   molten    yellow 

"Tin-  Httrial  of  Count  d'Orgaz", 
considered  by  many  El  Crrco's 
finest  painting,  which  hangs  in  the 

Church  of  San  Tome 


The  magnificent  patio  of 
the  Church  of  San  Juan 
de  los  Reyes  in  Toledo 
where  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Spain  wor- 
shipped 

river  to  sink  or  swim. 

Cavalcades  of  Moors 

on    great   Arabian 

steeds  once  clamored 

for  entrance  at  that 

ancient  bridgehead — 

long  beards  and  brown 

burnooses — bright, 

I    wound    turbans    and 

Turkish-toed  footgear 

I    ■ — bronze  skins,  flash- 

f    ing    eyes,    rebellious, 

beautiful     princesses 

sewed  up  in  sacks  and 

drowned  in   the   turgid, 

Like  the  gardens  of 
the  Alhamhra,  the 
house  of  El  Greco 
commands  a  vieiv  of 
rolling  hills  and  rows 
of  grey  green  olive 
trees 

silent  Tagos!  It  is  of  the 
past,  Toledo,  a  dream  in 
the  sun,  an  enchantment, 
a  sleep. 

And  inside  these  en- 
chanting walls  of  Toledo 
are  many  objects  no  less 
enchanting.  There  is  the 
great  Catholic  Cathedral 
of  renown,  and  the  lovely 
old  Moorish  Mosque. 
There  are  the  shops 
where  is  sold  the  black 
and  gold  Damascene 
work  for  which  Toledo 
has  been  famous  since 
Damascus  itself  lost 
fame,  and  there  are  the 
bookshops  which  have 
been,  and  are,  ever  since 
the  great  Moorish  Uni- 
versities of  Toledo  gath- 
ered savants  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth. 
There  is  the  church  of 
(Continued on  page  104) 
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Old  England  in  the  Hunting  Field 

This  Rare  Collection  of  Prints  of  the  Late  18th  and  Early  19th  Centuries  Practically 

Tells  the  Story  of  Outdoor  Life  of  Great  Britain  of  the 

Famous  Hunting  Days 


"Portrait  of  Sharke  with 
his  trainer,  Mr.  Price", 
by  George  Stubbs.  The 
picture  tvas  painted  in 
1775  when  Sharke  was 
four  years  old.  Stubbs 
was  an  important  ani- 
mal painter  who  did 
portraits  of  all  the  fa- 
mous racing  horses  of 
his  day.  The  portrait 
was  engraved  by 
George  Towneley 
Stubbs 


Below — "Hunters  and  Hounds" 
by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Of  the 
two  dismounted  figures,  the  one 
standing  in  a  hunting  pink  is  the 
late  Samuel  Unwin  Heathcote  of 
Shepalbury,  Stevenage,  Herts, 
the  former  owner  of  the  picture. 
The  fox  has  just  been  killed  and 
the  hounds  are  scattered  about 
in  picturesque  groups 


Above — "The  Celebrated  Car- 
riage Match  at  Newmarket, 
against  time,  August  29th, 
1750",  painted  by  John  Sarto- 
rius.  This  match  tvas  for  a 
purse  of  one  thousand  guitieas 
and  the  conditions  of  the  race 
were  "a  carriage  with  four 
running  wheels  and  a  person 
in  or  upon  it,  drawn  by  four 
horses".  Their  lordships  were 
to  give  tico  months'  notice 
what  week  the  race  should  oc- 
cur and  had  liberty  to  choose 
any  one  day  in  that  week.  The 
time  was  fifty-three  minutes 
and  twenty-seven  seconds.  It 
started  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  near  Six  Mile  House 
and  ran  between  the  W  arren 
and  Rubbing  Houses  and  came 
through  at  the  Ditch  called 
Running  Gap,  ran  three  times 
around  the  corded  piece  of 
ground  of  four  miles  and  back 
to  the  place  from  which  it 
started 
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"The  Royal  Mail  Coach" 
painted  by  C.  Cooper  Hender- 
son, who  lived  from  about 
1803  to  1877.  He  made  coach- 
ing scenes  and  incidents  of 
the  road  his  chief  subjects. 
And  from  him  ue  have  the 
most  graphic  knowledge  of 
road  travel  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  Century. 
These  prints  show  striking 
and  highly  colored  scenes 
and  were  full  of  a  gay,  rois- 
tering activity — a  fascinating 
contrast  to  the  quiet  motor 
car  of  today 


"Coming  in  from  the  Derby", 
from  a  painting  by  Henry  Aiken. 
The  picture  ivas  painted  in  1846 
and  is  a  lively  scene  of  the  finish 
of  England's  most  popular  race. 
The  great  crowd  spread  out  over 
Epsom  Heath  is  quite  typical  of 
the  present  day  Derby.  For  the 
most  part  these  prints  are  done  in 
a  very  light-hearted,  jocular  man- 
ner. There  has  always  been  the 
connection  between  sport  and  art 
since  the  days   of  primitive   man 


"Coaching  Scene, 
Halt  at  the  Inn",  by 
Henry  Aiken.  The 
coach  is  just  draw- 
ing up  at  a  Red 
Lion  Inn,  to  be 
found  in  nearly  ev- 
ery town  of  Suffolk. 
In  the  18th  Century 
the  sporting  picture 
had  its  greatest  era 
and  started  with 
coaching  pictures 
and  scenes  of  coun- 
try life.  However, 
the  earliest  racing 
print  seems  to  have 
been  made  about 
1626.  Later  we  find 
records  of  portraits 
painted  of  a  gentle- 
man's horse,  equal- 
ling the  price  paid 
for  portraits  of  their 
wives.  They  used 
these  paintings  in 
their  homes  as  a 
memory  of  their  fa- 
vorite horses 
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The  Eighteenth  Century  in  France 

Fostered  by  the  Elegance  and  Luxury  which  Flowered  Under  the  Last  Louis,  the  Decorative 

Arts  Reached  a  Higher  Level  of  Beauty  Than  They  Have  Attained  Before  or  Since: 

Eighth  in  the  Series  of  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 


By  PRESTON  REMINGTON 

Assistant  Curator  of  Decorative  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum 


FOR  the  connoisseur  of  taste  and 
discrimination,  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France  has  more,  I 
believe,  to  offer  than  any  century  in 
any  country.  In  it  the  decorative  arts 
especially  reached  a  higher  level  than 
they  have  ever  attained  before  or 
since.  The  niceties  of  French  eight- 
eenth century  decorative  design  are 
still  the  inspiration  and  despair  of 
artists  and,  until  they  have  been 
equalled,  we  are  quite  justified  in  fur- 
nishing our  houses  with  antiques. 

Objects  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century  are  apt  to  be  of  pompousness 
and  grandeur  at  odds  with  present 
day  customs.  They  bear  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  that  great  machine 
with  which  Colbert  and  Le  Brun 
created  an  appropriate  setting  for  the 
King  of  France.  Their  very  stiffness 
and  artificiality  and  ceremoniousness 
helped  largely  to  facilitate  the  victory 
of  the  rococo  idea  which  dominated 
the  decorative  arts  of  France  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  rococo  element  had  made  its 
appearance  in  French  design  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  thrived  upon  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Versailles  regime  and  the 
shifting  of  the  balance  of  patronage 
to  Paris.  It  was  symbolic  of  greater 
freedom  and  diversity  in  design  and  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  arts 
from  the  Italian  formula. 
It gave  to  French 
designers  their 
first  real  oppor- 
tunity to  express 
themselves  in  a 
personal  fash- 
ion, even  though 
its  naturalistic, 
unarchitectonic 
qualities  were 
somewhat  in  the 
way  of  limita- 
tions. 

In  the  early 
eighteenth 
century  there  is 
everywhere    an 

sought  after.  The  frump, 
is    gilded    and    luxur- 
iantly carved  with 
leaves  and  flowers 

apparent   increase   in 
the    intimacy    of    home 
life.  The  great  houses  of 
the    previous    century 
had  been  characterized 
by  imposing  suites  of 
rooms,    enormous    in 
scale,    draughty,    and 
uncomfortable.    Those 
who  had  lived  in  them 
knew  this  only  too  well 
and  when  building  anew 
mand  smaller  rooms  and 
fort.  Even  at  Versailles 
advent   of   the   apparte- 
which    a    king    or    queen 


lj£   A   secretary   of  ebony  with   black  and.  gold 
lacquer   panels   made   for   Marie   Antoinette 
for  the  chateau  of  Saint-Cloud.  The  ormolu 
mounts  are  of  exquisite  quality 

casional    refuge    from    a    life    of    parade. 

To  be  in  accord  with  these  more  intimate 
settings  it  was  essential  for  furnishings  to 
likewise  become  more  intimate  and  smaller  in 
scale.  And  for  this  reason  furniture  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  is  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  our  contemporary  interiors. 
But  the  change  is  not  wrought  in  a  day, 
however,  and  until  1725  or  thereabouts  most 
furniture  carries  the  impress  of  past  grandeur. 

For  the  most  part  furniture  produced  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
forms to  the  so-called  Regency  Style  although 
the  regency  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  did 


not  begin  until  1715.  Of  this  period  I 
illustrate  an  armchair  as  demonstrat- 
ing the  tenacity  of  the  old  methods  of 
design  in  the  face  of  the  incoming 
rococo.  The  seventeenth  century  ele- 
ments in  this  chair  are  obvious — the 
general  largeness  of  proportion,  the 
squareness  of  the  seat  and  back, 
the  use  of  stretchers,  and  the  strict 
adherence  to  symmetry.  But  no  less 
conspicuous  are  the  naturalistic  ten- 
dencies— the  existence  in  the  arms 
and  legs,  in  the  seat-rail,  and  the  top 
of  the  back  of  curvilinear  motifs.  It  is 
this  transitional  blending  of  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  ideas 
which  characterizes  Regency  furni- 
ture. 

By  1725  the  rococo  movement  was 
in  full  swing,  and  from  then  until 
about  1760  it  dominated  the  field  of 
decorative  art.  Everywhere  the  un- 
geometric  curve  is  now  in  evidence, 
contrasting  by  its  qualities  of  natural 
growth  and  asymmetry  with  the  unim- 
aginative balance  of  the  preceding 
style.  In  the 
hands  of  cer- 
tain design- 
ers, of  which 
^y  Meissonnier 
is  prob- 
ably the 

best  known,  the 

new  style  offered 

opportunity  for  a 

complete     disre- 
gard of  all  logical 

structure.     But 

fortunately  these 

wild    fantasies 

rarely  got  beyond 

paper,   and  then 

usually  in  coun- 
tries  other   than 

France.    On    the 

contrary   most 

French  designers 

understood  the  importance  of  symmetry  and 


A  typical  Louis  XVI 
armchair  of  the  type 
known  because  of  the 
oval  back  as  en  med- 
aillon,  tviih  yellow 
painted  frame  and 
needle-point  covering 


began  to  de- 
greater  corn- 
there  is  the 
went  prhc  in 
could    take    oc- 
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of  these  two  qualities.  And  for  these 
men    the    rococo    formula    produced 
results  of  great  charm  and  beauty. 
As   illustration    of   this   admirable 
spirit   of  moderation  and  sense  of 
refinement  I  offer  four  examples — a 
lady's  writing-desk,  an  armchair,   a 
day-bed    and    a    fire-screen — all    de- 
signed in  the  rococo  spirit.  The  writing-  ^ 
desk,  was  made  at  Grenoble  by  Hache- 
fils,  whose  signature  occurs  in  one  of  the 
drawers.  It  is  veneered  throughout  with 
beautifully  and  richly  colored  burled  woods 
In  all  this  desk  there  is  scarcely  a  straight 
line  and  yet  there  is  no  element  of  unre- 
straint, no  vrndue  licence.  The  delicate,  ten- 
uous design,  although  completely  ignoring  all 
that  is  architecturally  structural,  is. neverthe- 
less,thoroughly  logical  in  its  comprehension 
of  natural   growth.   It   is  a  masterpiece  of 
design    as    well    as    of    the    cabinetmaker's 
art. 

The  armchair  is  likewise  composed  wholly 
of  curved  lines  but  in  this  case  an  interesting 
device  has  been  resorted  to.  The  designer, 
thinking  doubtless  to  avoid  the  monotony  of 
continuous  curves,  has  broken  the  lines  of 
:the  seat-rail  and  the  top  of  the  back.  The 
original  upholstery  of  wine-colored  Utrecht 
velvet  is  quite  consistent  in  pattern  with  the 
contours  of  the  frame.  In  comparison  with 
the  formal  and  grandiose  fauteuils  of  the 
seventeenth  century  this  armchair  is  refresh- 
ingly intimate  and  comfortable.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  well-known  cabinet-maker,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Lebas. 

The  day-bed  (lit  de  repos)  is  exceptionally 

felicitous  in  '  i  t  s  design, 

^■jjHBMfe^      we      recall 

some  of  the     JU  Hjfc       various    in- 

terpreta-  I  Hf    tions  of  the 

same  com- 
m  o  d  i  t  y 
which  have 
since  been 
produced. 
The  inimit- 
able charm 
of  an  object 
like  this  is 
the  eternal 
justi,fica- 
tion  of  the 
quest    f  o  r 

A  Louis   \l     armchair  of  it  .. 

ivhich     the    decor    is    ex-  antiques, 

tremely  simple.  The  origi-    for     what     Can    be 

nal  upholstery  of  Utrecht  more  our  privilege 
velvet    is    of    a    beautiful    than  to  search  for 
deep   nine-color  ,  .  ,  .      .    , 

H  beauty  and  to  take 

it  wherever  we  find  it, — regardless  of  cen- 
tury or  country.  The  original  polychromy  on 
the  frame  of  the  day-bed  is 
gone,  but  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  design,  the  sim- 
plicity and  chastity  of  the 
ornament  remain  to  evoke 
the  charm  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

More  robust  in  character 
is  the  fire-screen.  It  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  essen- 
tially naturalistic  aspect  of 
rococo  design,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of 
foliate  scrolls,  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  old  brocatelle 
which  covers  the  surface  of 
the  screen  is  not  the  origi- 
nal but  is  none-the-less  ap- 
propriate and  colorful.  The 
frame  is  gilded  except  for 
the  flower  design  which  is 
painted  a  brownish-black. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eight- 


Thischarmingsmall 

console-table  of 

wood  painted  gray 

has  variegated  marble  top,  and 

is  a  transitional  piece  shoiving 

characteristics  of  Louis  XV  and 

Louis  XVI  styles 


eenth  century  the  rococo  move- 
ment had  begun  to  wane  before 
the  classical  revival,  but  here  again  there  was 
no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
styles  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years  after  1750  furniture  was  designed 
partly  in  the  rococo,  partly  in  the  neo-classic 
taste.  And  in  addition  to  these  two  parallel 
movements  there  was  a  third  of  a  transitional 
nature  in  which  rococo  and  classic  elements 
appear  in  combination.  The  leading  exponent 
of  this  last  school  was  Jean-Charles  Delafosse, 
in  whose  designs  the  characteristics  of  the 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  styles  are  happily 


combined  in  rich  and  picturesque  form. 
A  charming  console  table  is  typical 
of  the  Delafosse  style.  It  is  of  wood, 
painted  gray  and  has  a  variegated  mar- 
ble  top.    Structurally   this   table   ob- 
viously belongs  to  the  earlier  style; 
the  straight-line  is  still  absent  from  its 
design.  But  on  to  this  rococo  structure 
has   been    grafted    ornament   which    is 
thoroughly  Louis  XVI  in  character.  The 
garlands  of  flowers,  the  acanthus  leaves, 
the  egg-and-dart  moulding  directly  beneath 
the  top  are  all  indicative  of  the  new  taste. 
The  hybrid  aspect  of  this  little  table,  how- 
ever, in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  intrinsic 
beautyofitsdesign. 

Even 
however, 
cal  m  o  v  e  m  e  n 
found      itself      i 
complete  comman 
of  the  field 
it    remainec 
replaced  by 
n  e  w  - 
Gothic 
and 
Renais- 
sance re- 
vivals of 
the    late 
Resto- 
ra  t  i  o  n 
and 
Louis- 
Philippe 
periods. 

The  ten-  -^n    armchair 

UOUS  na-  gency  style  ivhich  is  remi-^ 

niscent  of  seventeenth  cen- 
turalism  tury  grandeur  is  typical  of 

had    dis-  the  period  of  transition  be- 

appear-  tween  baroque  and  rococo 

ed,  while  everywhere  were  evidences  of  the 
return  to  classical  antiquity  which  grew  out 
of  the  archaeological  discoveries  in  Italy  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Of  this  neo-classic 
style  I  show  three  examples — an  arm-chair, 
a  commode,  and  a  secretary — all  antedating 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  arm-chair  both  in  design  and  orna- 
ment, is  the  simplest  of  the  three  objects. 
In  contrast  to  the  elaborateness  of  the  secre- 
tary it  is  most  unassuming.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  palace  piece  but  in  the  frankness  of  the 
design,  the  simple  sections  of  the  mouldings, 
and  the  mellow  colors  of  the  needlepoint 
upholstery  lies  an  indescribable  charm.  And, 
moreover,  in  scale  it  is  perfectly  commensu- 
rate with  the  size  of  the  typical  modern  in- 
terior. 

The  secretary  on  the  other  hand  bears  the 
cipher  of  Marie-Antoinette 
and  is  representative  of  the 
highest  degree  of  luxury  and 
perfection  of  cabinet-mak- 
ing. It  combines  the  work 
of  two  of  the  most  skillful 
workers  of  the  late  eight- 
eenth century,  Jean-Henri 
Riesener,  cabinet-maker; 
and  Pierre  Gouthiere,  sculp- 
tor in  bronze.  The  color- 
scheme  of  the  secretary  is 
black  and  gold  and  the  effect 
is  one  of  surpassing  richness. 
It  well  demonstrates  the 
structural,  architectonic  an- 
gularity which  characterizes 
the  Louis  XVI  style.  In  jux- 
taposition to  the  lady's  desk 
described  above,  its  contours 
are  exceedingly  formal.  The 
delightful,  naturalistically 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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High  Spots  in  the  New  York  Art  Galleries 

France,  Spain,  America  and  the  Orient  Represented 


"Faun  Resting" 
Henry  W'arneke, 
Sculptor. Courtesy 
of  the  Milch  Gal- 
leries 


Right — "Girl  with 
Plume  in  Her 
Hat"  by  Marie 
Laurencin.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Rein- 
hardt  Galleries 


Above — "Yeats    at    Petit- 
pas"  by  John  Sloan.  Cour- 
tesy of  C.  W .  Kraushaar 
Galleries 


\M 


% 


Below — "Head  of  a  Young  Girl"  by  Mary 

Cassatt.  A   study  for  a  picture.  Courtesy 

of  Durand-Ruel 


R  i  g  h  t — "Sego- 
vian  Types"  by 
Valentin  de 
Zubiaurre. Cour- 
tesy of  Duden- 
s  in  g  Galleries, 
Inc. 


"Virgin  and  Child"  h\   Maurice  Denis.  Courtesy  of  De   llnul.c 
A   Company.  Inc. 
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A  Picturesque  Castle  in  Florida 

On  the  Edge  of  the  "Hammock"  and  the  Shores  of  the  New  River  Stands  the  Home  of  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Tom  M.  Bryan  Which  Takes  Its  Inspiration  from  Lovely  Old  Castles  in  Spain 


Frauds  Louis  AbrMt,  Arehi 

WE  are  prone  to  think  that  the  days 
of  romance  are  gone  from  us  forever 
and  that  there  is  no  place  for  any  of 
the  trappings  reminiscent  of  them  in  the 
busy  life  of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  pub- 
lic buildings  preserve  a  great  economy  of 
space,  our  churches  are  no  longer  adorned 
with  spires  that  soar  to  high  heaven,  and 
our  homes,  to  be  approved,  must  be  the  last 
word  in  scientific  efficiency.  But  there  exists 
in  America  today  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  architects  and  designers  who  stoutly 
maintain  that  romantic  beauty  and  scientific 
efficiency  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  creating 
our  native,  domestic  architecture. 

There    is    not    now — and    perhaps    there 


By  LUCILE  QUINN 

In  the  far  South,  where  climatic  condi- 
tions are  similar  to  those  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  it  is  fitting  that  the  archi- 
tect, in  creating  a  home,  should  derive  his 
inspiration  from  the  picturesque  castles  of 
grandees  of  old  Spain,  Venice  and  Southern 
Italy.  An  example  of  this  type  of  building 
is  the  Spanish  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
M.  Bryan  in  Colee-Hammock  on  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  New  River  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida,  designed  by  Francis  Louis 
Abreu,  Architect  of  that  city. 

Florida  has  been  called,  "The  New  World 
of  America",  yet  there  are  spots  which  are 
embroidered  in  all  the  multi-color  glory  of 
the  romance  and  adventure  of  days  when 


Photographs   by   A.   J.   Douvener 

Vines  trail  upward  to  gabled  roofs  of  tile, 
wreathe  miniature  watch  towers  which  flank 
the  heavy  wooden  gates,  and  peep  through 
the  tile  grilled  insets  in  the  wall. 

Sweeping  steps  of  dull  red  tile  circle  about 
the  tower  entrance  of  this  house  of  charm — 
a  tower  which  for  delicacy  of  proportion 
might  have  been  plucked  bodily  from  that 
fairy-like  castle  of  dreams,  the  Alcazar  of 
Segovia.  The  mellow  color  is  the  same  as  the 
surrounding  wall — buff  with  a  tint  of  coral, 
which  becomes  a  translucent  mauve  in  the 
shadows  of  the  projecting  roof  of  vermilion 
tiles.  Nor  is  the  illusion  of  the  Castle  of 
Dreams  lost  as  one  crosses  the  portal  for  a 
circular   stairway   sweeps   up,   majestically, 


never  will  be — a  distinctive  type  of  building 
which  may  be  recognized  as  the  American 
home.  The  commercial  sky-scraper  is  the 
only  contribution  we  have  made  to  the  story 
of  architecture.  But  today  our  architects  are 
doing  something  which  is  a  material  addi- 
tion to  the  richness  of  our  age.  They  are 
seizing  upon  certain  ancient,  beautiful 
forms, — studying  them,  analyzing  them,  ab- 
sorbing them  and  selecting  from  them  phases 
which  may  be  adapted  to  our  present  modes 
of  living.  The  result  is  the  crystallization  of 
a  modern  home  with  every  provision  for  ef- 
ficiency, combined  with  charming  construc- 
tion which  speaks  to  us  of  days  gone  by, 
when  men  dared  dress  themselves  in  velvets 
and  brocades  and  shining  armor  and  women 
trailed  airy  garments,  fashioned  of  fabric  as 
exquisite  as  a  fairy's  wings. 


The  rouph  stucco  walls  of  the  toiver  entrance  are 

a  coral  tinted  buff  which  is  mauve  in  the  shadows 

cast  by  the  roof  of  ancient  vermilion  tiles 

the  white  man  wrenched  this  virgin  wilder- 
ness from  the  bloody  hands  of  swash- 
buckling pirates  and  the  feeble  but  more 
picturesque  grasp  of  the  Seminole  Indians. 
Colee-Hammock  was  the  scene  of  such  a 
struggle,  and  Seminole  dwellers  of  the  Ever- 
glades attest  that  to  this  day,  when  the  moon 
is  full,  one  may  see  a  dusky  maiden  wander- 
ing among  the  shadows  of  the  great  moss- 
hung  oaks  that  fringe  the  river, — wandering, 
waiting,  listening  as  the  river  silently  laps 
upon  the  silvery  sands. 

A  stucco  wall,  buff  with  a  tint  of  coral 
shuts  out  the  lush  growth  of  the  virgin  ham- 
mock and  encloses  a  garden  of  flaming, 
flowering  shrubs  and  neatly  pruned   trees. 


inside  the  tower  walls.  A  stairway  with  a 
railing  of  rare  old  iron  and  treads  of  marble 
lures  one's  step  and  one's  fancy  far  from 
the  world  of  commonplace.  Light  filters 
softly  into  the  tower  through  small  mul- 
lioned  windows  which  are  hung  with  velour 
dyed  by  a  master's  hand;  a  subtle  blending 
of  vermilion  and  carmine  and  dusky  rose. 
An  ample  archway  leads  from  the  tower 
to  the  Great  Hall  which  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  this  dwelling.  In  the  old  Spanish  home, 
the  patio  was  its  center  of  life.  It  had  its 
flowers,  its  fountain  to  cool  the  air,  its  fur- 
nishings to  meet  every  need  of  those  who 
lived  their  lives  within  its  walls.  Steps  lead 
up  from  the  tile  pavement  to  a  gallery  which 
served  as  a  communicating  passage  for  the 
rooms  above  the  ground  floor.  Cloistered  re- 
cesses below   these   galleries  sheltered   tiny 
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coffee  tables,  comfortable  chairs  where  one  might 
relax,  and  stools  for  the  lover  of  the  ubiquitous  guitar. 
But  our  modern  standards  of  living  require  more  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind  than  these 
picturesque  open  courts,  so  our  architect,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  home,  has  built  a  roof  over 
what  was  once  the  patio,  preserving  its  gallery,  its 
recessed  arches  and  shadowed  doors.  He  has  built  a 
wall  on  the  fourth  side,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Bryan  home,  is  pierced  by  three  great  pairs  of  arched 
doors — ten  feet  high.  So  the  Great  Hall  is  created — 
baronial  in  size  and  scope,  yet  preserving  the  in- 
timate, picturesque  quality  of  the  patios  of  old 
Spain.  According  to  modern  standards,  it  is  intensely 
livable,  yet  it  takes  no  flight  of  imagination  to  visual- 
ize an  almond-eyed  seriorita  dropping  a  rose  from  the 
balcony. 

In  this  example  of  a  modern  adaptation  of  an  an- 
cient, beautiful  form  the  floor  is  of  black  and  white 
tile,  the  textured  walls  are  a  deep  rich  parchment 
tone  and  the  hangings  are  of  the  same  exquisite 
velour  which  drapes  the  tower  windows.  The  rugs 
are  Spanish,  hand-woven,  created  for  this  particular 
room.  In  one  end,  beneath  a  section  of  the  balcony 
is  a  great  fireplace  with  a  mantel  of  beautifully  de- 
signed cast  stone.  The  over-mantel  decoration  is  a 
wooden  shield  bearing  the  coat-of-arms  of  this 
family,  which  has  kept  alive  its  ancient  traditions 
in  the  pioneer  work  which  its  members  have  done  in 
creating  this  new  world  of  Florida.  A  beautiful  hand- 
carved  chair  from  Cordova  and  tables  with  stretchers 
of  hand-wrought  iron — great,  comfortable  divans  and 
reading  lamps  placed  conveniently,  make  of  this  room 
a  haven  of  spacious  luxury  which  is  a  fitting  and  en- 
chanting stage  for  the  drama  of  the  household's  life. 
A    circular    stairway    has  In  the  drawing  room  is  a 

marble  treads  and  a  rail-  Spanish  rug,  hand  ivoven, 

ing  of  beautifully  wrought  especially    suited    to    this 

iron  room 
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From  the  end  of  the  Great  Hall,  opposite 
the  fireplace,  one  enters  the  drawing  room, 
the  walls  of  which  are  textured  and  are 
luminous  golden  buff.  The  windows  are  hung 
with  heavy  damask  in  rich  deep  tones  of 
bronze  and  green  and  coppery  gold,  while 


open  on  a  tiled  terrace,  where  a  palm  tree 
grows  beside  a  low  fountain  of  brilliantly 
colored  tiles.  This  terrace  adds  a  picturesque 
quality  to  the  facade  of  the  house  which 
looks  toward  the  river.  The  tall  arch  doors 
of  the  Great  Hall  open  upon  it  on  the  side 


of  the  dining  room  give  a  view  across  its 
entire  expanse  through  vistas  of  palms  and 
flowering  shrubs  to  the  blue  glory  of  the 
river  beyond.  Looking  down  into  this  ter- 
race, the  second  floor  of  its  wing  has  an 
azotea  gay  with  striped  canvas  awnings  and 


the  silk  glass  curtains  are  indistinct  strips  of 
flame  color  and  yellow.  The  candelabra  are 
beautiful  examples  of  hand-wrought  iron. 
One  wall  of  the  drawing  room  has  a  group 
of  doors,  where  the  broken  Spanish  arch 
has  been  used  most  effectively.  These  doors 


In  the  Great  Hall,  the  floor  is  of  black  and  white 
tiles.  Shadowy  arches,  recessed  doors  and  a  pic- 
turesque balcony  with  rare  old  iron  railing   add 
to  the  romantic  atmosphere 

at  right  angles  with  the  drawing  room  wall, 
while  in  the  wing  opposite  the  low  windows 


the  trailing  green  of  southern  smilax  whicli 
grows  in  parapet  boxes  and  wreathes  the 
wrought  iron  standards  which  support  the 
awnings,  adding  both  charm  and  intimacy. 
The  dining  room  is  very  large  and  has 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  Story  of  Old  and  New  Tapestries 

The  American  Products  Reproduce  the  Beauty  and  Charm  of  Old  World  Tapestries, 
Picturing  Our  Own  Pioneer  History  and  Showing  New  Transparent  Weaves 

By  JULIET  and  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


THE  most  interesting  story 
of  tapestry  weaving  ever 
written  is  that  by  Ovid,  in 
which  he  describes  a  veritable 
duel  fought  with  looms  for  weap- 
ons, between  the  goddess  Pallas 
and  Arachne,  that  famous  lady 
weaver,  whose  dexterity  at  the 
loom  and  pardonable  pride  in 
her  products,  so  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  craft,  that  she  challenged  her 
rival  to  dare  defeat  in  a  weaving 
contest. 

Arachne  chose  for  the  subject  of 
her  tapestry  "The  Frailties  of  the 
Gods;"  with  a  beautiful  land- 
scape for  a  background,  she  pic- 
tured with  marvelous  skill  the 
loves  of  Bacchus,  Phoebus,  Sat- 
urn, Leda,  Jove  and  Europa, 
besides  many  others.  Pallas,  en- 
raged beyond  control  at  her  rival's 
deliberate  insult  in  showing  up 
the  private  lives  of  the  Gods  and 
incensed  at  the  beauty  of  her 
work,  first  beat  the  hapless 
Arachne  into  insensibility  with 
her  shuttle,  then  changed  her  into 
a  spider,  doomed  to  weave  for- 
ever more.  Ancient  Icelanders 
wove  the  stories  of  their  cham- 
pions and  giants  into  tapestry, 
but  the  grim  picture  of  the  Nial 
Saga,    where    the    Valkyrie,    the 

Modern  American  tapestry,  repro- 
duction from  seventeenth  century 
hunting  scene,  after  Van  Orley. 
Courtesy  of  J.  R.  Herter  &  Company 


wild  women,  singing,  wove  with 
swords  for  shuttles  and  human 
heads  for  weights,  is  a  lurid  con- 
trast of  Ovid's  poem. 

Tapestry  weaving,  or  textile 
painting  is  the  earliest  known  art. 
Although  weaving  has  been  prac- 
tised in  all  ages  and  in  almost  all 
countries  of  the  world,  the  oldest 
tapestries  in  existence  are  Egyp- 
tian, for  in  the  graves  of  Egypt 
have  been  found  the  .most  ancient 
textiles,  some  woven  before  the 
Trojan  War  and  some  before  the 
Pyramids  reared  their  lofty  peaks 
against  the  blue  Egyptian  sky.  In 
the  debris  of  a  lake  dwelling  in 
Switzerland,  a  fragment  of  tapes- 
try from  the  Stone  Age  was 
found,  and  even  the  Israelites 
wove  tapestry  on  their  journey 
to  the  promised  land.  Tapestry 
weaving  was  a  feminine  accom- 
plishment in  Greece  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  for  when  Iris,  lovely 
messenger  of  the  gods,  called 
Helen  to  witness  the  combat 
between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  she 
found  her  weaving  "the  golden 
web  her  own  sad  story  crowned." 
Penelope's  loom  pictured  on  an 
ancient  Greek  vase  is  almost 
identical  with  the  modern  high- 
warp,  but  an  Egyptian  loom 
shown  in  wall  paintings  is  even 

Modern    American    tapestry,    "The     . 
Daivn    of   a   Neiv   Day" — American 
Indians    with    Lief    Ericson's    ship, 
The  Christian   I  iking.  Courtesy  of 
Edgetvater    Tapestry    Looms,     Inc. 
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Top — "W  est  ward  Ho",  a  tapestry  panel  of  Early 
American  History. Collection  oft.  W .Marland, 
Esq.   Courtesy    of    Wm.   Baumgarten    &   Co. 

more  up  to  date,  although  it  was  set  up  three 
thousand  years  before,  the  last  mile  stone  on 
the  road  which  reaches  back  to  pre-historic 
times. 

Having  established  its  origin  in  the  East, 
the  history  of  tapestry  lightly  skips  over  the 
intervening  centuries  to  the  Romantic  Gothic 


American  tapestry  "Tlie  Deer  Slayer",  depict- 
ing life  of  the  middle  Western  settlers.  Cour- 
tesy of  F.  Schumacher  &  Company 

period,  then  on  through  ever  increasing  civili- 
zation in  Europe  to  the  awakening  of  the 
Renaissance,  till  following  the  royal  road  of 
the  kings  of  France  through  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  finally  comes  to 
modern  times,  creating  an  art  not  only  of 
the  Old  World,  but  of  the  New. 


"The  Santa  Fe  Trail",  American  tapestry 
picturing  trekking  over  prairie  infested  by  In- 
dians. Courtesy  of  F.  Schumacher  &  Company 

The  looms  used  in  tapestry  weaving  are 
high-warp  and  low-warp  and,  on  both,  the 
wrong  side  is  next  to  the  weaver.  In  the  most 
celebrated  periods  of  weaving,  the  high-loom 
was  the  one  in  use  and  almost  miraculous 
power  was  attributed  to  it,  but  even  the 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Again  Spain  Inspires  the  California  Architect 


///  Designing  This  Charming 
Spanish   House. 


Col 
the 


I     G.  Sell n     .    I 

BUILDING  a  house  is  quite  often 
creating  a  story.  There  arc  prob) 
to  be  solved,  a  certain  style  is  ti 
followed,  and  then  comes  the 
happy  ending,  with  the  over- 
coming of  all  obstacles!  This 
is  especially  true  of  a  cer- 
tain home  in  I  follywood,  (  ali 
fornia,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Carlyle  Thorpe,  de- 
signed l>y  Mr.  L.  (!.  Scherer, 
a  re  hit  cci,  of  Los  Angeles. 

At  the  start,  this  home  had 
its  problems  "in  site",  for  the 
land  here  was  one  of  those 
irregular  shaped  "plots", 
both  as  to  contour  and 
boundary.  At  the  front,  sixty 
feet  wide,  the  lot  spread  at 
the  rear  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  And  the  land 
rising  toward  the  rear  had 
an  approximate  grade  of 
thirty  percent  in  its  one 
hundred  and  sixty  foot  depth. 

To  make  the  most  of  this 
building  site,  and  to  develop 
a  house  of  distinction  at  the 
same  time,  was  achieved 
successfully  by  varying  from 
the  usual  square  dimen- 
sions, and  by  choosing  a 
suitable  style  of  architecture 
to  blend  picturesquely  with 

This  corridor  with  its  padre 
tiling  leads  to  the  differ- 
ent floor  letch  of  the  house 


like 
ems 
i  be 


a     hillside    background    and    bright     South- 
ern skies. 

\ow  completed,  the  house  on  the  exterior 


/' fornia  House.  Since  the  Site  IVould  not  "hit"  the  Square  Plan  of  a 
House  \\  as  Made  to  Conform  to  the  Land  Delightfully 
By  DOROTHEA  DeMERITTE  DUNLEA 

Phot iplu  l  v  /.,   khaui  Studio 

is  suggestive  of  a  Spanish  hacienda,  for  one 
will  note  such  features  as  the  outside  stair- 
way leading  to  an  upper  balcony,  and  the 
garage — the  stable  of  earlier 
days — housed  beneath,  with 
heavy  timbered  doors  to 
match  the  rugged  simplicity 
of  the  dwelling.  True  to  type, 
its  severity  is  pleasingly  off- 
set by  the  winglike  spread  of 
the  house — generous,  hospit- 
able, in  every  outline.  And 
the  house  is  made  gay  and 
smiling  with  light  tinted 
walls  of  soft  texture  stucco, 
relieved  by  window  blinds  of 
dark  wood,  wrought  iron 
trimmings,  and  touches  of 
terra  cotta  where  heavy  roof 
tiles  form  an  interesting  sky- 
line. 

The  wings  of  the  house, 
besides  giving  a  comfortable 
air  to  the  place,  allow  for  the 
clever  spreading  of  the  dwell- 
ing, widening  as  it  runs  to- 
ward the  back  to  conform 
to  the  building  site.  And 
within,  by  this  plan,  the 
home  is  given  a  decidedly 
unique  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance, with  none  of  the 
living  rooms  sacrificed  to 
odd   dimensions  or   peculiar 

The  exterior  of  the  house 
siitiLtests  a  Spanish  hacienda 
with     its     outside     stttirteav 
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angles  (as  is  sometimes  done  when  novelty 

is  capitalized). 

The  architect  here  has  placed  the  pantry, 
on  the  first  floor,  in  the  key  position,  that  is, 
to  take  care  of  the  divergence  in  lines  that 
allows  the  house  to  flare  out.  While  on  the 
second  Boor,  a  bathroom  takes  care  of  this 
problem  in  the  same  satisfactory   manner. 


The  grade  of  the  land  lias  also  entered  into 
the  "making"  of  the  interior  as  well  as  the 
exterior,  for  on  entering  the  vestibule  at  the 
fronl  entrance,  one  conies  upon  a  corridor 
which  leads  to  various  levels  of  floors.  On 
one  side,  stairs  descend  to  the  spacious  living 
room,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  corridor, 
an  archway  with  quaint  grilled  ^ates  gives 


on  to  the  dining  room,  the  breakfast   r n, 

kitchen,  pantry,  and  servants'  quarters  be- 
yond    on  tin's  floor.  Following  this  same  (  oi 
ridor,  Old   World   in   atmosphere   with   its 

paving  of  padre  tiles,  one  i >s  to  a  winding 

staircase  that   leads  to  an  upper  ll '  where 

bedrooms,    dressing    rooms    and    bathrooms, 
( ( 'ontinued  on  page  Wi)j 


♦^V**1      i 


Ml     -    ,1 


I 


Above     The   delightful   wrought   iron   grille   in   tin 

dining  room  window  mis  especially  designed  for  ilu: 

/muse  by  the  architect 


Below    Beneath  tin-  balcony  in  the  living  room  are 
recessed  book  shelves,  arranged  to  slide,  which  con- 
ceal mi  electric  refrigerator 
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The  Dining  Room  for  Your  New  Home 

The  Beautiful  Rooms  of  the  Present  Day  Are  a  Far  Cry  from  the  Early  "Table  Bord"  Set  Upon 
Trestles  and  the  Crude  Dining  Arrangements  which  Prevailed  up  to  the  Eighteenth  Century 

By  HELEN  BISHOP 


THE  dining  room  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  important  rooms  in  the 
present  day  house.  One  may  dispense 
with  a  library,  a  sun  room,  a  formal  drawing 
room  (since,  of  course,  one  has  a  living  room) 
an  extra  guest  room,  if  need  be.  But  a  dining 


always  a  bed  room  in  which  to  seek  rest ;  and 
a  room  which  corresponds  to  our  living  room 
in  which  the  family  and  guests  assembled. 
But  the  dining  room  came  into  existence  only 
when  the  social  graces  of  life  had  come  to  as- 
sume nearly  as  much  importance  as  life  itself; 


In  the  lovely 
Georgian  din- 
ing room  in 
the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  M. 
Gould  on 
Fifth  Avenue, 
the  architec- 
tural detail 
lias  inspired 
by  a  room  in 
the  Metro- 
politan Mu- 
seum. Pierre 
Dutel,  deco- 
rator 


when  man  considered  it  important  not  only 
to  consume  food,  but  to  consume  it  grace- 
fully, in  attractive  and  beautiful  surroundings. 
The  earliest  table  was  known  as  a  "table 
bord,"  not  only  in  this  country  in  its  e.arly 
days  but  in  European  countries  where  it  had 
been  used  for  centuries.  It  was  exactly  what 
its  name  implies — a  long  board,  set  upon 
trestles,  on  which  the  food  and  dishes  were 
placed.  When  the  meal  was  finished  the 
board  was  removed  and  the  trestles  taken 
away — the  same  sort  of  primitive  arrange- 
ment that  we,  today,  think-  the  height  of 
luxury  on  a  rough  camping  expedition.  (The 
trestle  board  was,  of  course,  the  origin  of  the 
refectory  table.)  But  as  living  became  a 
little  more  complex,  we  can  imagine  some 
ambitious  housewife  suddenly  tiring  of  the 
trestles  being  set  up  and  a  rough  board  laid 
upon  them — she  probably  demanded  to 
know  why  the  board  could  not  be  attached  to 
the  trestle  and  left  where  it  was,  instead  of 
being  removed  after  each  meal.  So  it  was; 


Right — In  this  attractive 
dining  room,  one  end  of 
the  table  is  shown,  on 
which  is  some  beautiful 
modern  glass.  Courtesy 
Corning  Glass  Co. 

room  is  a  necessity  un- 
less the  family  consists 
of  but  two  people  who 
live  simply  enough  so 
that  living  room  and 
dining  room  may  be 
combined.  And  consid- 
ering its  importance,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  dining  room, 
as  such,  did  not  come 
into  existence  until 
about  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  in  England. 
Perhaps  no  other  room 
in  the  house  is  such  an 
indication  of  the  march 
of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion as  the  dining  room. 
There  was  always  a 
kitchen,  ever  since  the 
day  when  man  discov- 
ered the  virtue  of 
ing    food.   There   was 


Above — This  dining 
room  in  a  man's  apart- 
ment in  New  York  is  in 
the  elegant  and  graceful 
fashion  of  the  Direc- 
toire.  L.  Alavoine  &  Co., 
decorators 

and  the  "trestle  table" 
was  the  next  step. 
Since  the  floors  of  that 
day  were  always  cold 
and  dirty,  some  com- 
fort-loving soul  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea 
of  running  a  stout 
stretcher  about  six 
inches  from  the  floor 
from  end  to  end  of  the 
trestles  on  which  fam- 
ily and  guests  could 
place  their  feet  during 
the  meal,  sitting  the 
while  on  benches  or 
"forms"  as  they  were 
called.  Such  tables  and 
"forms"  are  still  used 
in  old  taverns  and  inns 
in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

It    was    the    trestle 
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table  on  each  side  of  which  gathered  the  fam- 
ily, the  retainers,  the  guests  and  the  "poor  re- 
lations" of  the  great  nobles  and  chieftains  of 
the  Middle  Apes.  There  was  no  dining  room, 
of  course,  so  the  trestle  table  was  set  up  in  the 
•great  hall."  It  is  interesting  to  reconstruct 
that  picture.  A  vast  chamber,  with  a  cold  and 
dirtv  floor,  strewn  with  rushes.  On  the  walls 


head  sat  the  noble  or  chieftain ;  and  down  the 
sides,  beginning  with  those  of  high  degree  who 
"sat  above  the  salt"  and  ending  with  those  of 
humble  station  "below  the  salt",  sat  his  as- 
sembled company.  Servants  hurried  back  and 
forth  with  great  steaming  covered  dishes, 
brought  from  the  kitchens  through  cold  and 
draughty  corridors;  for  in  building  a  castle, 
no  one  thought  of  con- 
necting the  kitchen 
with  a  room  where 
meals  would  be  served. 
Servants  ran,  literally, 
miles  every  day  from 
kitchen  to  the  great 
hall  in  an  endeavor  to 

Left — This  Jacobean  room 
is  furnished  in  original 
old  pieces,  including  a 
Millefleurs  tapestry,  a  fine 
court  cupboard  and  a  sev- 
enteenth century  pull  top 
table.  /'.  W.  French  & 
Co.,  decorators 


have  the  dishes  still  hot  when  they  reached  the 
table.  There  is  an  exquisite  little  house  in 
Mayfair  today  now  occupied  by  an  American 
and  his  family  where  the  kitchen  is  in  a  base- 
ment below  the  basement,  so  that  the  ser- 
vants have  to  climb  three  flights  of  stairs  with 
every  dish  to  be  served.  And  when  a  large 
dinner  party  is  given,  there  is  a  continuous 
procession  of  servants,  passing  and  re- 
passing each  other  with  dishes,  to  and  from 
the  table.  It  is  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
phase  of  life  which  hundreds  of  years  ago 
was  taken  for  granted. 

But  to  return  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Those 
were  the  days  when  man  lived  to  eat  instead 
of  eating  to  live;  the  days  of  the  whole  ox 
roasted  for  a  single  meal;  when  the  table 
groaned — literally  groaned,  for  trestle  tables 
do  groan — with  food  and  drink.  Food  was 
consumed  with  the  fingers,  from  a  common 
dish,  as  indeed  it  is  today  in  many  eastern 
countries.  Wine  was  drunk  from  drinking 
horns.  The  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree 


Belou-—  The  dining  room  in  Right   -In  the  Barclay  War- 

the  /ionic  o/  Henry  J.  Patten,  burton   house  at  Palm    Hi'iuh 

Eaq.    has    a    fine    eighteenth  is  this  unique  and  delightful 

century  II  elsh  dresser,  ('.our-  adapted     Spanish      room. 

tesj    <>l   Burley  &  Company  Addison     Mizner,     architect 


were  hung  im- 
mense tapestries 
— today  priceless 
a  n  d  c  a  ref  ul  1  y 
guarded  in  mu- 
seums— the  pur- 
pose of  which  was 
to  keep  out  the 
draughts  which 
whistled  in  win- 
ter through  the 
room.  From  a 
great  hooded  fire- 
place came  the 
ruddy  glow 
and  warmth  of 
huge  logs,  cut 
down  in  some  vir- 
gin forest  and 
frequently, clouds 
of  smoke ;  for  the 
fireplaces  of  that 
day  were  ex- 
tremely faulty. 
Stretched  out  in 
front  of  the  fire 
lay  the  hunting 
dogs,  resting  after 
an  arduous  day 
and  waiting  for 
the  moment  when 
the  bones  from 
the  table  would 
be  flung  to  them. 
Down  the  centre 
of  the  great  hall 
stretched  the  long 
table  where  at  its 


served  themselves 
first.  The  dishes 
then  went 
down  the  table 
until  thehumblest 
had  eaten  his  fill. 
The  servants 
came  next,  all 
eating  out  of  the 
same  dishes  and 
when  all  were  sa- 
tisfied, the  bay- 
ing of  the  great 
dogs  ceased  when 
the  dishes  were 
finally  put  before 
them.  In  the  gal- 
leries around  the 
hall,  the  musi- 
cians played  dur- 
ing the  meal,  the 
fire  threw  its  fit- 
ful light  over  the 
whole  scene  and 
when  the  feast 
was  over,  away 
went  the  trestle 
table.  Perhaps  a 
wandering  min- 
strel who  had  eat- 
en his  fill  at  the 
board, entertained 
the  company  with 
his  songs  of  chiv- 
(Cont.onpagc72) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Dining  Room  for  Your  New  Home 

The  Beautiful  Rooms  of  the  Present  Day  Are  a  Far  Cry  from  the  Early  "Table  Bord"  Set  Upon 
Trestles  and  the  Crude  Dining  Arrangements  ivhich  Prevailed  up  to  the  Eighteenth  Century 

By  HELEN  BISHOP 


THE  dining  room  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  important  rooms  in  the 
present  day  house.  One  may  dispense 
with  a  library,  a  sun  room,  a  formal  drawing 
room  (since,  of  course,  one  has  a  living  room) 
an  extra  guest  room,  if  need  be.  But  a  dining 


always  a  bed  room  in  which  to  seek  rest;  and 
a  room  which  corresponds  to  our  living  room 
in  which  the  family  and  guests  assembled. 
But  the  dining  room  came  into  existence  only 
when  the  social  graces  of  life  had  come  to  as- 
sume nearly  as  much  importance  as  life  itself; 


In  the  lovely 
Georgian  din- 
ing room  in 
the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fran  k  M. 
Gould  on 
FifthAvenue, 
the  architec- 
tural detail 
was  inspired 
by  a  room  in 
t  h  e  Metro- 
politan Mu- 
seum. Pierre 
Dutel,  deco- 
rator 


when  man  considered  it  important  not  only 
to  consume  food,  but  to  consume  it  grace- 
fully, in  attractive  and  beautiful  surroundings. 
The  earliest  table  was  known  as  a  "table 
bord,"  not  only  in  this  country  in  its  early 
days  but  in  European  countries  where  it  had 
been  used  for  centuries.  It  was  exactly  what 
its  name  implies — a  long  board,  set  upon 
trestles,  on  which  the  food  and  dishes  were 
placed.  When  the  meal  was  finished  the 
board  was  removed  and  the  trestles  taken 
away — thje  same  sort  of  primitive  arrange- 
ment that'  we,  today,  think  the  height  of 
luxury  on  a  rough  camping  expedition.  (The 
trestle  board  was,  of  course,  the  origin  of  the 
refectory  table.)  But  as  living  became  a 
little  more  complex,  we  can  imagine  some 
ambitious  housewife  suddenly  tiring  of  the 
trestles  being  set  up  and  a  rough  board  laid 
upon  them — she  probably  demanded  to 
know  why  the  board  could  not  be  attached  to 
the  trestle  and  left  where  it  was,  instead  of 
being  removed  after  each  meal.  So  it  was; 


Right — In  this  attractive 
dining  room,  one  end  of 
the  table  is  shown,  on 
which  is  some  beautiful 
modern  glass.  Courtesy 
Corning  Glass  Co. 

room  is  a  necessity  un- 
less the  family  consists 
of  but  two  people  who 
live  simply  enough  so 
that  living  room  and 
dining  room  may  be 
combined.  And  consid- 
ering its  importance,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  dining  room, 
as  such,  did  not  come 
into  existence  until 
about  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  in  England. 
Perhaps  no  other  room 
in  the  house  is  such  an 
indication  of  the  march 
of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion as  the  dining  room. 
There  was  always  a 
kitchen,  ever  since  the 
day  when  man  discov- 
ered the  virtue  of  cook- 
ing   food.   There    was 


Above — This  dining 
room  in  a  man's  apart- 
ment in  New  York  is  in 
the  elegant  and  graceful 
fashion  of  the  Direc- 
toire.  L.  Alavoine  &  Co., 
decorators 

and  the  "trestle  table" 
was  the  next  step. 
Since  the  floors  of  that 
day  were  always  cold 
and  dirty,  some  com- 
fort-loving soul  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea 
of  running  a  stout 
stretcher  about  six 
inches  from  the  floor 
from  end  to  end  of  the 
trestles  on  which  fam- 
ily and  guests  could 
place  their  feet  during 
the  meal,  sitting  the 
while  on  benches  or 
"forms"  as  they  were 
called.  Such  tables  and 
"forms"  are  still  used 
in  old  taverns  and  inns 
in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

It    was    the    trestle 
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table  on  each  side  of  which  gathered  the  fam- 
ily, the  retainers,  the  guests  and  the  "poor  re- 
lations" of  the  great  nobles  and  chieftains  of 
the  .Middle  Aces.  There  was  no  dining  room, 
of  course,  so  the  trestle  table  was  set  up  in  the 
"great  hall."  It  is  interesting  to  reconstruct 
that  picture.  A  vast  chamber,  with  a  cold  and 
dirtv  floor,  strewn  with  rushes.  On  the  walls 


head  sat  the  noble  or  chieftain ;  and  down  the 
sides,  beginning  with  those  of  high  degree  who 
"sat  above  the  salt"  and  ending  with  those  of 
humble  station  "below  the  salt",  sat  his  as- 
sembled company.  Servants  hurried  back  and 
forth  with  great  steaming  covered  dishes, 
brought  from  the  kitchens  through  cold  and 
draughty  corridors;  for  in  building  a  castle, 
no  one  thought  of  con- 
necting the  kitchen 
with  a  room  where 
meals  would  be  served. 
Servants  ran,  literally, 
miles  every  day  from 
kitchen  to  the  great 
hall  in  an  endeavor  to 

Left — This  Jacobean  room 
is  furnished  in  original 
old  pieces,  including  a 
Millefleurs  tapestry,  a  fine 
court  cupboard  and  a  sev- 
enteenth century  pull  top 
table.  P.  W.  French  & 
Co.,  decorators 


have  the  dishes  still  hot  when  they  reached  the 
table.  There  is  an  exquisite  little  house  in 
Mayfair  today  now  occupied  by  an  American 
and  his  family  where  the  kitchen  is  in  a  base- 
ment below  the  basement,  so  that  the  ser- 
vants have  to  climb  three  flights  of  stairs  with 
every  dish  to  be  served.  And  when  a  large 
dinner  party  is  given,  there  is  a  continuous 
procession  of  servants,  passing  and  re- 
passing each  other  with  dishes,  to  and  from 
the  table.  It  is  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
phase  of  life  which  hundreds  of  years  ago 
was  taken  for  granted. 

But  to  return  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Those 
were  the  days  when  man  lived  to  eat  instead 
of  eating  to  live;  the  days  of  the  whole  ox 
roasted  for  a  single  meal;  when  the  tables 
groaned — literally  groaned,  for  trestle  tables 
do  groan — with  food  and  drink.  Food  Was 
consumed  with  the  fingers,  from  a  common 
dish,  as  indeed  it  is  today  in  many  eastern 
countries.  Wine  was  drunk  from  drinking 
horns.  The  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree 


Belou  Tin-  dining  room  in 
the  home  of  Henry  ].  Patten, 
I  n//.  has  a  fine  eighteenth 
century  II  elsh  dresser,  Cour- 
tesy   of    Burley    «V    Company 


I'm  Jit  In  the  Barclay  U  nr- 
burton  house  at  I'idm  Beach 
is  thi*  unique  and  delightful 
adapted  Spanish  room. 
Addison      Wizner,     architect 


wore     hung     im- 
mense   tapestries 
today  priceless 
and    carefully 

guarded  in  mu- 
seums— the  pur- 
pose of  which  was 
to  keep  out  the 
draughts  which 
whistled  in  win- 
ter through  the 
room.  From  a 
great  hooded  tire- 
place  came  the 
r  u  d  d  y  glow 
and  warmth  of 
huge  logs,  cut 
down  in  some  vir- 
gin forest  and 
frequently, clouds 
of  smoke;  for  the 
fireplaces  of  that 
day  were  ex- 
tremely faulty. 
Stretched  out  in 
front  of  the  fire 
lay  the  hunting 
dogs,  resting  after 
an  arduous  day 
and  waiting  for 
the  moment  when 
the  bones  from 
the  table  would 
be  flung  to  them. 
Down  the  centre 
of  the  great  hall 
stretched  the  long 
table  where  at  its 


served  themselves 
first.  The  dishes 
then  went 
down  the  table 
until  thehumblest 
had  eaten  his  fill. 
The  servants 
came  next,  all 
eating  out  of  the 
same  dishes  and 
when  all  were  sa- 
tisfied, the  bay- 
ing of  the  great 
dogs  ceased  when 
the  dishes  were 
finally  put  before 
them.  In  the  gal- 
leries around  the 
hall,  the  musi- 
cians played  dur- 
ing the  meal,  the 
fire  threw  its  fit- 
ful light  over  the 
whole  scene  and 
when  the  feast 
was  over,  away 
went  the  trestle 
table.  Perhaps  a 
wandering  min- 
strel who  had  eat- 
en his  fill  at  the 
board, entertained 
the  company  with 
his  songs  of  chiv- 
(Cont.onpage72) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Spanish  Grilles  and  Balconies  In  Cuba 

The  Story  of  Their  Original,  Practical  Purpose,  and  Later  Decorative  Use 


THE  architecture  of  Cuba  was  the  first 
recognized  architecture  of  the  New 
World.  The  Spaniard  introduced  into 
Cuba  a  fine  old  Spanish  type  of  building. 
This  land  of  romance,  discovered  in  1492, 
and  settled  in  1512  became  the  center  of 
buccaneer  activity  of  the  early  days,  with 
adventurers,    pirates    and    corsairs    passing 


By  HOWARD  MAJOR,  A.I.A. 

across  the  stage.  Cuba  has  left  to  posterity 
an  equally  romantic  and  picturesque  archi- 
tecture. It  is  indeed  a  revelation  to  the  un- 
initiated, to  learn  of  the  vast  amount  of 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  Castilian   buildings  existing  in   Cuba 

The  old  mahogany  grilles  are  sometimes  the  love- 
liest of  all  and  cost  considerably  less  than  those  of 
icrouuht   iron 


today,  all  of  the  greatest  artistic  interest. 
Cuba,  rich  in  harbors  and  agriculture, 
strategically  located  in  relation  to  the 
Spanish  Main  was  quickly  to  attain  pros- 
perity and  influence;  and  because  of  these 
factors  development  and  progress  were 
rapid.  In  turn,  the  prosperity  of  this  island 
attracted    privateers,    and    nations    at    war 


Belotv  —  Bal- 
conies and 
loggias  filled 
the  old  street 
and  the  result 
is  picturesque 
— a  q u nlit y 
much  sought 
after  today. 
The  old  social 
life  of  Cuba 
seemed  to 
center  in  the 
deeply  inset 
balcony,  with 
its  projecting 
tile  roof  giv- 
ing on  the 
street 
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Below  — 
Porch,  grilles 
and  shrine 
in  formally 
arranged 
produce  this 
quaint  fa- 
cade. The 
grille  in  the 
tipper  left 
hand  corner 
is  of  mahog- 
any, the  low- 
er grille  is  of 
wrought  iron 
ivith  a  tile 
hood 
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with  Spain.  There  was  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  raids,  of  towns  sacked  and  treasures 
looted;  but  nevertheless  the  rapid  develop- 
ment continued.  It  is  a  story  intertwined 
with  that  of  the  adventurer,  buccaneer,  cor- 
sair, privateer,  call  them  by  what  name  we 
will:  but  extraordinary  and  characteristic 
figures  on  the  stage  of  history:  disowned  or 
acknowledged  by  their  sovereigns  as  suited 
diplomatic  conveniences — in  blood,  smoke 
and  cutlass-hacks  their  tale  is  writ — 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  a  fortress-like 
architecture  was  evolved  of  heavy  masonry 
walls,  of  balconies  beyond   reach,  of   huge 
solid  doors  and  of  windows  iron-barred  to 
withstand  assault.   Protection  was  de- 
sired  even    in    days   of   peace   and 
quiet,  for  the  glazeless  windows 
were  on  the  level  of  the  first 
Boor,  which  in  turn  was  on 
the  level  of  the  street.  When 
an  unwelcome  but  hurried 
visit   was   made   by   the 
buccaneer,      protection 
that    could    withstand 
a    hurried    onslaught, 
was  absolutely  es 
tial.  The  Cuban   re- 
sorted   to    h  e  a  v  y  , 
wrought   iron   grilles, 
mpletely  enclose 
the     window.     T  h  e 
character     of      ti  • 
grilles,     reflects     the 
history    of    the   con- 

lifluu        The  circular 

grilles    an    the    right 

ii  ith     their     corbelled 

■   ami  cement  trim  n- 

in.-,  enable  the  mitt- 
imnt  in  comfortably 
tit  in  tin-  ii  indole  and 

tih\eri  e    the    length    of 

the  street 


he  wrought  from  iron,  the 
fine,  simple,  sturdy  grilles 
of  old  Cuba.  He  was 
never  lured  into  the  dec- 
orative field  of  delicate 
shapes  and  lovely  orna- 
ment which  were  being  so 
beautifully  executed  at 
this  time  in  the  "Rejas" 

Beloiv — Next  to  the  patio, 
the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  Spaniard  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  tropical  America, 
is  the  ivoodeti  balcony 


Above — The  hanging;  ivood  balcony,  painted  blue, 

effectively  crowns  the  facade  with  two  projecting 

grilles.  (Hazed  windows  ivere  unknown  but  shutters 

sufficiently  controlled  the   elements 


stant  raids.  They  were  conceived  for  utili- 
tarian purposes,  and  deemed  necessary  for 
every  window  upon  the  ground  floor.  The 
artisan  never  lost  sight  of  this  purpose  when 


of  the  Mother  country.  He  kept  the  practi- 
cal ever  in  view;  and  his  grilles  express  the 
serious  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
It  is  not  true  however,  that  the  artisan 


was  content  with  a  grille  of  cross  bars  with- 
out decorative  quality.  He  conceived  many 
interesting  methods  and  shapes;  but  always 
(Continued  on  page    101) 
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Paging  Beauty  in  Europe 

And  the  Restful  Ocean  Voyage  Is  No  Small  Part  of  the  Joy  of  Foreign  Travel 


By  JO  MILWARD 


through 


CLARA  TOWER  snuggled  under  her 
steamer  rug.  Southhampton  .  .  .  Cher- 
bourg . . .  somewhere  back  in  the  night. 
What  a  pity  they  hadn't  got  to  Tunis  and 
Cairo!  But  then  you  couldn't  see  everything 
on  a  first  trip  any  more  than  you  could  tell 
your  story  in  one  evening.  And  it  had  been 
so  nice  to  take  one's  time,  go  where  they  had 
gone  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  season. 
At  tea  in  the  smoking  room,  Ed  Evarts  had 
told  her  how  he  and  three  other  men  had 
rentedayacht  for  one  hundredand  fifty  pounds 
and  toured  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
islands  to  Constantinople. 
It  seemed  to  be  really  com- 
fortable, one  took  a  French 
cook.  On  their  next  trip  she 
would  persuade  Henry  to 
take  a  Mediterranean  cruise. 
Stopping  off  everywhere.  Liv- 
ing on  board.  Everything 
done  for  you  and  no  respon- 
sibilities. Their  next  trip! 
Yes,  certainly!  Sometime! 
And  all  arranged 
an  agence  de  voyage. 

Clara  glanced  across  at 
her  husband.  How  boyish  he 
looked  for  thirty-eight. 
Twelve  years  they  had  wait- 
ed for  their  honey-moon  and 
now  it  was  over.  Clara's  fin- 
gers caressed  the  edge  of  a 
thin  gilt  book  on  her  lap. 
"My  Trip  Abroad".  How 
proud  she  was  of  Henry. 
How  much  better  to  have 
waited  until  he  had  succeeded 
instead  of  rushing  off  aim- 
lessly after  their  marriage  to 
visit  new  lands  when  they 
were  only  interested  in  each 
other. 

How  comfortable  it  had 
all  been.  And  how  exciting. 
Not  simply  out  of  idle  tour- 
ist curiosity.  There  had  al- 
ways been  their  new  home 
to  think  of,  the  home  they 
had  dreamed  of  and  worked 
for.  And  now  they  had  plan- 
ned it,  traveling  together 
through  Europe.  Planning 
and  buying  without  having 
to  worry  about  the  price  of 
anything.  Little  by  little  it 
had  grown,  just  built  itself  up  ...  a  result 
of  their  discoveries  .  .  .  beauty  they  had 
stumbled  on. 

Clara  Tower  turned  back  the  cover  of 
"My  Trip  Abroad".  Paris!  Windows  looking 
across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  where  pale 
acacia  flowers  bloomed  in  the  day  time  .  .  . 
punk  glass  lamps  at  night  ...  in  a  hotel  that 
had  once  been  a  palace.  Money  and  an 
agence  de  voyage  had  done  that  as  he  would 
arrange  for  the  yachting  trip.  That  seemed 
to  be  all  one  required  these  days.  Money  and 
a  good  agence  de  voyage.  But  it  depended 
upon  imagination  and  one's  purpose  as  to 
whether  one  had  any  fun. 

Clara's  eyes  looked  out  over  the  rail  at 
the  stars.  Tea  at  the  Viennese  Legation. 
Elizabeth  had  taken  them.  The  Ambassadress 
had  been  quite  right.  Tapestries  should  be 


used  more  as  decoration.  Especially  in  large 
rooms,  and  hers  would  be.  Tapestries  opened 
up  walls.  Made  them  disappear.  Replaced 
them  with  forests  where  love,  huntsmen, 
and  soldiers  were  mixed  up  in  a  naive  bright 
fashion. 

Their  drive  the  next  morning  to  the  Gobelin 
factory  at  St.  Cloud,  (Elizabeth  had  arranged 
that  too  by  telephoning  some  official),  and 
the  tapestry  they  had  bought  in  that  roman- 
tic old  factory  which  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour influenced  Louis  XVI  to  buy  for  the 
state    and    over    which    she    installed    her 


Gobelin    tapestry   woven   from   a    classic   subject 

"Venus  and  Vulcan",  a  famous   Boucher  design. 

National  Feature  Photo 

protege,  the  painter  Francois  Boucher  as 
director.    Probably   waiting   for   them   now. 

And  the  afternoon  at  the  porcelain  factory 
at  Sevres.  Henry  had  said  that  her  eyes  were 
larger  than  her  cupboards.  She  hadn't  been 
able  to  help  wanting  everything  in  sight. 
Frail  plates,  delicate  little  18th  century 
figures,  gay  vases  with  surprising  shapes. 
And  Henry  hadn't  really  cared.  That  was  the 
nice  thing  about  him.  He  said  what  he  thought 
and  then  let  you  do  as  you  pleased.  And  you 
could  use  porcelain  everywhere.  And  what 
you  didn't  use  could  be  given  away  for 
Christmas. 

Dinner  on  the  rue  des  St.  Pere  in  Eliz- 
abeth's  palace  that  had  once  belonged  to  a 


M  a  r  e  - 
chale  of 
Louis 
XIV. 
Ameri- 
cans 

shouldn't  Fireback  of  the  famous  Regency  type, 
i    :  .  again  coming  into  vogue 

abroad  for  ever  and  ever.  They  never  be- 
came really  French  and  yet  they  ceased  being 
Americans.  But  Elizabeth  had  allowed  her 
to  copy  her  Marie  Antoinette  bed  so  prob- 
ably she  shouldn't  criticize  her.  The  dinner 
had  been  grand.  Elizabeth 
never  mailed  invitations  but 
sent  them  about  by  her 
chauffeur.  A  stamp,  she  said, 
,in  the  days  of  the  Marechale 
was  considered  discourteous. 
Probably  just  poor  mail  serv- 
ice, Henry  thought.  Henry 
was  shrewd.  Elizabeth  knew 
all  about  18th  century  eti- 
quette. A  valet  de  pied  behind 
every  chair  during  dinner. 
Clara  would  never  forget  the 
Archbishop,  his  red  gloves, 
his  red  Rolls  Royce,  and  his 
slightly  pointed  stories. 

Motoring  through  the 
Chateau  country.  Blois  built 
in  all  styles.  That's  what  she 
and  Henry  were  doing.  Their 
architect  had  studied  at  the 
Beaux  Arts  so  he  probably 
knew  Blois.  Chambord,  the 
hunting  Chateau  large 
enough  to  stable  an  army, 
forty  miles  of  walls,  and  a 
window-pane  on  which  a 
horrid  old  king  had  written: 
"Souvcnt  femme  varie 
Bien  jol  est  qui  si  fie" 
Langeais,  the  only  Chateau 
still  furnished  as  it  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Azay-le- 
Rideau,  tiny,  flamboyant 
Gothic.  Loches  with  the  old- 
est dungeons  in  France  and 
a  village  high  up  on  the  ram- 
parts. Here  they  had  bought 
an  18th  century  fire-back. 
Henry  had  found  it  in  the 
back  of  a  shop  so  he  should 
have  it  in  his  study. 

Chenonceaux,  Chaumont, 
and  Villandry  with  the  most  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  all,  Clara  thought.  She  wanted  her 
gardens  to  be  like  that.  Useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  A  vegetable  garden  with  purple 
cabbages,  pale  yellow  beans,  crimson  toma- 
toes woven  into  patterns  between  miniature 
box  hedges  lined  with  flowers,  bordering  the 
beds  in  geometric  designs.  And  the  formal 
gardens!  How  right  that  they  should  be  on 
a  level  with  the  drawing  rooms,  projecting 
them  out  into  the  open  air.  How  provocative 
of  the  feminine  elegance  of  the  Renaissance. 
Superficial  box-trees  trimmed  to  resemble  fans 
and  butterflies.  Tragic  hedges  moulded  into 
daggers.  Unfaithful  shrubs  shaped  into 
hearts  and  shoe-horns.  Moorish  fountains 
playing  at  the  intersection  of  the  alleys. 
Clara  pulled  the  steamer  rug  closer  about  her 
shoulders.  Her  gardens  should  be  like  that. 
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Going  South  the  roads  had  been 
wonderful.  Poitiers,  the  walled  city. 
More  porcelain  at  Limoges.  And 
finally  Biarritz,  transformed  in 
three  generations  from  a  Basque 
fishing  village  to  a  fashionable  re- 
sort. But  the  country  had  not 
changed.  Mountains  covered  with 
pine  forests,  cut  by  deep  streams 
famous  for  brown  trout,  descending 
to  a  rugged  coast  indented  with 
sheltered  white  beaches. 

Clara  was  grateful  to  Biarritz.  It 
had  helped  her  work  out  her  servant 
problem.  Henry  owned  one  thousand 
acres  and  intended  to  farm  half  of 
it.  So  out  on  the  lake  they  decided 
to  build  a  Basque  village  for  the 
help,  plastered  farm-houses  dfeco 
rated  with  red,  blue,  and  green  wood, 
in  the  middle  of  vineyards  and  fruit 
trees. 

And  more  than  that  Biarritz  had 
been  entertaining.  That  is  the  night- 
life had.  Montmartre,  moved  down 
from  Paris,  with  its  colored  lights 
planted  in  the  hills.  An  American 
negress  singing  in  her  "Cottage". 
nova  under  a  cliff  by  the  sea. 
Florida  at  the  end  of  a  four  mile 
lane.  All  entertaining  after  mid- 
night. The  same  music  she  had  left 
in  New  York,  and  the  same  people. 
As  usual,  the  young  married  couples  were 
Americans.  As  usual,  the  Spaniards  were 
"single". 

And  to  the  right  and  left   Basque  towns: 
Bayonne  with  its  museum.  St.  Jean  ile  Luz 


with  its  historical  memories  of  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV  to  the  infant  Spanish  Infanta. 
Hendaye  on  the  frontier.  Pau,  back  in  the 
Pyrenees  with  a  twelfth  century  castle,  and 
two  hours  further  on,  Lourdes,  a  modern 
Castle  of  the  Grail,  to  which  Europe  sends 
thousands  of  bed-ridden  people  each  year 
for  the  cure  of  faith. 

Spain  and  the  great  Spanish  cathedrals. 
Cathedrals  should  be  like  that,  Clara  thought. 
Stark  and  high,  like  the  one  at  Burgos,  sur- 
rounded by  flat  silent  country.  Gaunt,  like 
the  one  in  Seville,  carved  spirals  and  towers 
silhouetted  against  the  soft  languorous  sky 
of  Andalusia. 

Palm  Sunday  in  Madrid.  Service  in  the 


A  16th  Century  stone  well  half  hidden  by  ivy,  seen 

in  an  old  Italian  garden.  Photograph  by  Frances 

Benjamin  Johnston 

Royal  Chapel  in  the  morning.  How  nice  of 
the  Ambassador  to  have  invited  them.  The 
Bull  fight  in  the  afternoon.  But  they 
hadn't  stayed  until  the  end.  Stupid  of 
her  probably.  Clara  hadn't  minded  the 
bulls  being  killed.  That  part  was  pic- 
turesque and  neat.  But  the  horses. 
.  .  .  .  I  Henry  had  laughed  at  her.  But 
he  had  left  just  the  same.  Never  would 
she  forget  the  Del  Prado.  Finest  museum 
in  the  world.  Spanish  painting  was  full 
of  fierce  proud  beauty,  stark  like  the 
cathedrals.  She  had  gone  back  again 
and  again  while  Henry  hunted  for  old 
Spanish  iron.  Clara  drew  a  quick  deep 


Left  —  The  jainons 
bed  of  Marie  An- 
toinette  which  has 
inspired  so  many 
home-makers.  Na- 
tional Feature 
Photos 


Marseilles  had  been  really  perfect. 
Marseilles  .  .  .  Cannes  .  .  .  and 
that  first  evening  in  Monte  Carlo. 
Women  in  warm  furs  that  cloaked 
frail  frocks  and  hid  the  glow  of 
jewels,  passing  in  and  out  of  that 
famous  lobby.  Henry  said  that  it 
was  the  most  expensive  hotel  in 
Europe.  Well  it  was  worth  it.  Rus- 
sian Grand  Dukes,  kings  that  still 
sat  on  thrones,  badly  dressed  English 
women  with  husbands  in  immacu- 
late evening  clothes.  And  never 
would  she  forget  that  first  dinner  on 
a  balcony,  under  a  Persian  awning, 
the  tropical  night  outside,  just  she 
and  Henry  with  a  rose  light  on  the 
table  between  them.  Under  the  bal- 
cony, tall  palms  and  beds  of  fragrant 
exotic  flowers  had  made  the  night 
seem  even  softer  than  it  was.  And 
beyond,  the  Mediterranean,  lapping 
lazily  at  the  cliffs,  a  full  moon  shin- 
ing upon  it,  turned  from  nature  into 
a  stage  set.  And  stage  sets  could 
always  be  copied.  She  and  Henry 
would  copy  this  evening.  They 
would  have  a  balcony  like  that  and 
flowers  with  the  same  perfume.  A 
lake  would  replace  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  moon  might  not  always 
be  full.  But  in  their  memory  it 
would  be. 

There  had  been  so  many  things  that  she 
had  wanted  to  buy  in  Italy.  Carved  wooded 
fences  to  lattice  an  old-fashioned  garden. 
And  she  certainly  wanted  that  sixteenth  cen- 
tury stone  well  between  two  white  columns 
half  hidden  in  ivy.  But  Henry  had  been  right. 
Getting  them  to  America  would  have  been  a 
nuisance.  And  one  could  find  much  the  same 
things  in  shops  along  Fifth  Avenue. 

Florence  had  been  so  quaint.  Never  would 
she  forget  that  shop  just  across  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  where  Henry  had  bought  her  a 
magnificent  unset  emerald.  Dear  old  Henry. 
He  never  had  forgotten  their  anniversary. 
Rome  had  been  impressive.  It  had  been  fas- 
cinating being  there  for  Easter.  But  you 
could  never  see  everything  even  if  you  stayed 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


Right — The  type  of 
outdoor  Italian 
stone  stairway  which 
is  influencing  our 
landscape  a  r  c  h  i- 
tects.  Photograph  by 
Frances  Benjamin 
Johnston 


breath,  remembering  the  j 
two  beautiful  grilles  he  had  : 
picked  up  in  a  shop  near  \ 
the  palace.  And  the  two  j 
andirons  she  had  found  j 
with  the  wrought  chimney  I 
hangers,  delicate  like  black  1 
lace. 

After  the  Alhambra  and 
the  romantic  South,  Bar-   1 
celona     had     seemed     to 
Clara  like  any  other  mod-    j 
ern  city.  That  is  with  the 
exception  of  the  fascina-  % 
ting  little  cafes  along  the  j 
quais.  But  the  voyage  to  I 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 


Refined  Forms  of 
Louis  Seize  Period 
in  Symmetrical 
Composition  Re- 
sult in  an  Elegant 
Ensemble.  First  of 
a  series  of  articles 
by  well-known 
women  decorators 

By 
MARIAN  H.  GHEEN 

Interiors  by  Mis    Ghecn,  Inc. 
Photos  by  H  ury  Fuermar.n  tj  Sons 

FORMALITY     need 
not   necessarily   im- 
ply ponderosity.  In 
the  apartment  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.   R.   Cardwell   on 
LakeShore  Drive, Chicago, 
the   refined    forms    of  la 
pcriode  Louis    Seize    are 
combined  in  an  arrange- 
ment the  most  symmetri- 
cal.   The    effect    is    one    of    well- 
ordered    formality.    Yet    it    is    re- 
lieved of  undue  weight  or  rigidity 
by  the  gracious  lines  of  the  furni- 
ture and  the  spaciousness  and  ob- 
vious comfort  of  the  ensemble. 

Precedent  offers  ample  justifica- 
tion for  this  approach  to  the  period 
in  question.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  recovery  of  the 
exact  forms  of  classical  antiquity 

The  beds  are  exceptionally  fine  copies 
of   old  French   beds,   ivith  florid  dec- 
oration painted  in  soft  colors 


A   corner  in  one  of  the  bedrooms 

ivhich  shows  hoiv  French  forms  of 

the    pre-Revolutionary    epoch    may 

be    employed 

was  not  the  only  thought  in  the 
decorative  arts  during  the  years 
immediately  before  the  cata- 
clysm of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Antiquarianism  was  encouraged 
and  aggravated  by  a  reaction 
against  what  might  really  be 
designated  as  the  Victorianism  of 
the  previous  reign. 

As  grandeur  had  been  carried 
to  excess  by  Louis  XIV, 
so  the  charm  of  intimacy 
was  exaggerated  by  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  So 
there  was  need  to  clear 
away  the  plethora  of  bric- 
a-brac — the  accumulation 
of  objets  and  of  old  suites 
of  furniture  which  were 
superseded  by  fashion  but 
were  retained  for  senti- 
mental considerations 
only.  Thus  the  straight- 
lined,  cool-surfaced,  or- 
derly arrangements  which 
the  archaeologists  of  the 
time  endorsed  as  really 
Pompeian  or  genuinely 
Greek  gratified  a  taste 
that  had  been  surfeited 
by  an  excess  of  gracile 
curves,  blithe  color  and 
personality  of  arrange- 
ment. An  interesting  par- 
allel is  the  prevalence  of 
the  straight  line  and  the 
severe  curve  at  the  recent 
Paris  Exposition  in  re- 
action against  the  plump 
plush  comfort  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Only  the  hall  and  the 
library   of    the    Cardwell 

These  delicate  panels  in  the 
dining  room  were  done  by 
Carl  Albert  Hollemand  paint- 
ed   in    a    variety    of    colors 
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This    lietc   of   the   uindou-end  of  the  apartment   in- 
dicates hou  the  carious  groupings  must  he  combined 
to  produce  an  effect  of  variety  within  unity 

apartment  where  the  architectural  groundwork 
requires  it,  is  there  a  departure  from  the  French 
taste  that  prevails.  The  former  is  rather  English 
in  quality,  with  groined  vaults  springing  from 
simple  corbels,  the  floor  variegated  by  tiles  of 
red,  brown  and  black,  the  walls  textured  with 
an  antique  handwrought  glaze.  A  very  early 
French  needlepoint  screen,  with  "histories"  from 
classic  literature  woven  into  its  fabrics,  is  sus- 
pended against  one  wall.  Below  it  is  an  old 
English  bench.  Opposite  these  pieces  is  an  an- 
tique mirror,  below  which  is  an  old  English  wal- 
nut commode,  on  either  side  of  which  are  set 
richly  carved  wall-chairs  upholstered  in  wine- 
colored  brocade.  In  two  corners  hang  engraved 
portraits  of  Henry  VIII  and  one  of  his  wives. 
Inside  a  door  in  this  gallery  one  finds  the  in- 
evitable powder-room,  attractively  done  in  this 
with  red  lacquer  dressing  table  and  chair, 
the  walls  covered  with  lacquer-red  and  grey 
paper. 

just  perceptibly  stippled  light  blue-green 
walls  and  a  darker  blue  carpet  made  especially 
for  this  purpose  provide  the  background  for  the 
several  groupings  in  the  living  room.  The  major 
elements  in  the  composition  are  the  fireplace 
in  the  center  of  one  wall,  with  its  grouping  of 
furniture  and  the  wide-arched  door  to  the  din- 
ing room  opposite;  a  modern  grand  piano  and 
its  accessory  music-stands,  tables  and  chairs 
occupying  the  corner  on  one  side  of  this  door: 
an  arrangement  of  seats  around  a  coffee  table 
on  the  other  side:  and  a  table  with  a  pair  of  fine 
chairs  in  front  of  the  window.  Consider  first  the 
arrangement  around  the  mantel. 

At  one  side  is  a  Louis  XVI  love-seat  fur- 
nished with  velvet  of  delicate  apricot  and  green 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


Everything  in  this  delightful 
grouping,    except    the    chairs 
which    are   copies,   is    a   gen- 
uine   antique 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 


Knowledge  of  the  Evolution  of  Furniture  Is  Important 

as  Well  as  a  Source  of  Pleasure:  Number  One  of  the 

Series;  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian, 

Greek,  Roman  and  Early  Mediaeval 
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Ancient  Furniturk 
4000  B.  C.-476  A.  D. 

DURING  the  last  decade  a  gratifying 
change  has  come  over  the  artistic 
consciousness  of  America,  as  regards 
interior  furnishings, — all  the  articles  which 
make  a  home  beautiful.  Since  furniture  is 
the  most  important  item,  the  one  which  re- 
quires the  largest  expenditure,  and  the  one 
about  which,  frankly  speaking,  most  people 
know  little,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  gain 
a  greater  knowledge  of  it. 

You  cannot  select  furniture  intelligently 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  history;  you  can- 
not combine  it  artistically  without  an  ap- 
preciation of  forms  and  styles;  nor  can  you 
buy  it  wisely  without  knowing  something 
about  reproductions,  adaptations,  construc- 
tion, woods,  and  finishes. 

We  look  at  furniture  first  for  its  useful- 
ness; second,  for  its  historic  interest  and 
beauty.  This  series  of  articles  will  dwell  upon 
both  sides,  but  chiefly  upon  the  latter. 

We  cannot  realize  the  fascinating  history 
that  lies  hidden  in  furniture  without  studying 
its  gradual  evolution  and  its  beauty  of  form. 
Even  when  we  cannot  possess  beautiful  fur- 
niture there  is  great  pleasure  in  understand- 
ing it,  in  being  able  to  identify  historical 


In    this   early   Italian   painting   of   the   Ma- 
donna and  child  is  seen  the  spindled  chair 
of  Byzantine  style 

styles,  and  in  recognizing  the  origin  of  its 
form  and  decoration,  which  so  strongly  re- 
flect the  influences  of  nature,  the  sister  arts 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
social  customs,  and  political  events.  The 
more  we  study  furniture  the  more  we  realize 
its  human  element,  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  history  of  peoples. 

The  history  of  furniture  runs  parallel  with 
the  history  of  man.  Primitive  man  provided 
his  rude  home  with  a  bed  of  boughs,  and 
flattened  stones  or  logs,  crude  contrivances 


By  ALICE  AND  BETTINA  JACKSON 

which  gradually  evolved  into  simple  forms  of 
bed,  chair,  and  table,  from  which  have  been 
derived  all  later  forms. 

Of  primitive  furniture  nothing  remains, 
and  the  historical  study  begins  ages  later 
with  the  pieces  taken  from  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs,  the  simplest  of  which  indicate  that 
the    art    of    furniture-making    had    already 


- 


The  Byzantine  throne 
Rome,  dates  from  tht 
wood,   architectural   in 


In 


of   St.   Peter's,   at 
fourth   century.  It  is  of 
shape   and    ornamented 
ivith  small  carved  ivory  panels 

passed  through  ages  of  development.  At  this 
early  date,  about  4000  B.  C,  furniture  was 
constructed  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  and 
while  all  are  still  used,  wood  has  always  been 
the  favorite.  Though  not  so  durable,  it  is 
more  easily  obtainable,  more  adaptable, 
lighter,  and  of  greater  variety. 

In  all  countries  and  periods  the  forms  of 
furniture  most  commonly  used  have  been  the 
stool  or  chair,  the  couch  or  bed,  and  the 
table ;  and  from  these  most  other  pieces  have 
been  developed.  One  should  know  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  these  three  pieces.  The  parts 
of  a  chair  are:  4  posts,  the  2  long  ones  form- 
ing the  back;  4  rails,  which  connect  the  posts 
and  support  the  seat ;  shoulders,  where  back- 
posts  and  top-rail  meet;  stretchers,  or  cross- 
pieces  which  connect  the  legs;  and  arms. 
The  parts  of  a  bed:  4  posts;  head-  and  foot- 
boards; and  side-rails.  The  parts  of  a  table: 
legs  or  a  pedestal;  rails,  or  apron,  supporting 
the  top;  and  stretchers. 

In  studying  furniture  we  must  consider  its 
form,  material,  ornamentation,  finish,  and 
metal  mountings;  and  the  more  we  know 
about  these  the  more  easily  can  we  classify 
furniture  historically,  nationally,  and  artisti- 
cally. For  example,  a  table  may  be  round 
or  square,  with  legs  or  a  pedestal;  its  dec- 
oration may  be  carving,  inlay,  or  painting, 
and  the  motifs  may  be  Classic,  Gothic,  or 
Renaissance. 

A  piece  may  be  heavy  or  light  in  build, 
and  rectangular  or  curvilinear  in  form.  It  may 
be  "architectural"  in  form  and  ornament, 
for  architecture  has  often  influenced  furni- 
ture, which  has  borrowed  the  column,  pilas- 
ter,   pediment,    arch,    cornice,    etc.,    motifs 


Greek  vases,  two  of  which 
are  shown  here,  are  one  of 
the  important  sources  for 
the  study  of  classic  furniture   " 

which  appear  in  chests,  beds,  cabinets,  and 
other  pieces. 

Modes  of  decoration  employed  on  furni- 
ture from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
are  carving,  turning,  painting,  inlay  or  in- 
tarsia,  marquetry,  veneering,  and  gesso. 

In  intarsia  the  design  is  hollowed  out  of 
the  solid  surface  and  filled  in  with  other  ma- 
terial in  the  same  design,  as  wood,  mother- 
of-pearl,  ivory,  bone,  or  metal. 

In  marquetry  several  thin  sheets  of  dif- 
ferent colored  woods  or  metals  are  held  to- 
gether and  the  same  design  cut  simultane- 
ously from  all.  These  cut-outs  are  then 
variously  interchanged,  and  the  inlay  sheets 
thus  produced  are  glued  or  veneered  onto 
solid  wood,  giving  the  effect  of  vari-colored 
inlay. 

Veneering  is  a  process  of  gluing  thin 
sheets  of  rare  wood,  as  satinwood,  mahogany, 
and  others,  on  a  base  or  carcass  of  cheaper 
wood,  as  pine,  birch,  or  oak. 

Gesso  is  a  very  durable  composition  paste 
applied  upon  wood  in  a  thin  layer  or  moulded 
in  relief  to  imitate  carving  and  afterward 
painted  or  gilded. 

The  most  important  sources  for  the  study 
of  all  ancient  furniture  are  statuary,  bas-re- 
liefs, funerary  urns,  Greek  vases,  mural  dec- 
orations, paintings,  pictorial  manuscripts, 
literature,  and  the  few  actual  pieces  pre- 
served in  museums. 

EGYPTIAN. 

The  factors  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  so  much  Egyptian  furniture  were  the 
dry  climate,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the 
future  life,  which  led  the  Egyptians 
to  fill  their  tombs  with  articles  of  daily  use, 
for  the  service  of  the  soul.  Excavation  has 
revealed  stools,  chairs,  couches,  tables,  and 
stands,  fashioned  of  cedar,  acacia,  or  syc- 
(Continued    #£     on  page  82) 


This  bas-relief,  Stele  of  Hegeso,  shows  the  curvi- 
linear chair  known  as  the  Klismos 
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Broadway  to  Date 

A  Whirlpool  of  Beauty,  Excitement,  Futility,  Sex, 
Nonsense  and  Sincerity 


Bx  BENJ  \MI\  DfC.\SSERES 


A  b  o  v  e  — 
Pauline  Lord 
who  is  starred 
this  season  in 
''Spell- 
bound"  b y 
Frank  V  OS- 
per.  Photo- 
graph by  Al- 
fred Cheney 
Johnston 


dream.  Here  was  a  world  of  divine  twilight 
and  dawn-smitten  beauty  out  of  space,  out 
of  time — lawns  and  groves  and  heavens  that 
were  sheer  hallucination. 

If  anything  done  on  earth  could  lure  the 
soul  of  a  mighty  genius  back  to  earth,  then 
the  soul  of  William  Shakespeare  must  have 
filled  the  whole  auditorium  of  the  Century 
Theatre  to  revel  in  his  fairy  comedy  as  it  was 
put  on  by  the  Shakespeare  of  all  producers, 
Max  Reinhardt.  Never  has  Shakespeare  been 
so  glorified  since  Victor  Hugo  penned  his 
book  on  the  poet.  Reinhardt's  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  is  as  Shakespeare  dreamed 
it.  It  is  played  in  the  soul  of  Shakespeare. 


Till.    MAGIC   Of   REINHARDT 

MAGIC  is  a  word  much  over  used.  In 
the  arts  magic  is  rare.  It  presupposes 
the  unearthly  imagination — the 
imagination  that  ran  shake  itself  free  of  all 
weights,  the  imagination  that  can  create  and 
sustain  the  illusion  of  miracle,  the  imagina- 
tion that  seems  to  dissolve  the  laws  of  matter 


Phoebe  Foster  who  plays  the  lead  this  season  in 
"Interference".  Photograph  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


and  common  sense. 
That  is  the  magic 
that  is  the  genius  of 
Max  Reinhardt.  For 
three  hours  his  stage- 
craft, his  actors 
and  actresses  in 
Shakespeare's  "Mid- 


Above  — 
Mary  Ellis  as 

Katharine  in 
"The  Taming 
oftheShrew". 
I'll  ot  n graph 
by  White 
Studio 


Right  — 
Helen  Hayes 
now  playing 
in"Coquette" 
b y  George 
Abbott  a  n  d 
Ann  Brid- 
gers.  Photo- 
graph  by 
White  Studio 


summer  Night's  Dream,"  with  Men- 
delssohn's music,  at  the  Century 
Theatre,  held  me  spellbound  in  a 
region  of  slowly  evanishing  and  re- 
surgent beauties  such  as  I  have  never 
experienced.  Here  is  technical  stage 
perfection  achieved  with  the  simplest 
forms  such  as  I  can  never  hope  to  see 
bettered.  For  how  can  one  better  per- 
fection?   Scenes    changed    as    in    a 


The  Reinhardt  company  in  this  play  is 
extraordinary.  Where  shall  I  begin?  I  do 
not  understand  a  word  of  German,  but  I  do 
know  superb  acting.  Was  it  the  wild,  un- 
earthly, air-dancing  Puck  of  Wladimir  Soko- 
loff?  The  supernal  beauty  of  Alexander 
Moissi's  King  Oberon?  The  Titania  of  Lili 
Darvas?  The  Bottom  of  Otto  Wolberg?  The 
Helena  of  Rosamond  Pinchot? 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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French  Painting  in  Northern  Africa 

An  Exhibition  of  Paintings  of  Africa  Held  in  New  York  as  a  Centenary  Celebration 
of  the  Opening  Up  of  that  Remote  Country  to  Travelers 


Photographs  from  Exhibition  of  L'Afriquc  du  Kord 

A  RTISTS  are  not  usually  much  concerned 
Z\  with  battles.  Battles  are  fought  for 
JL  ^aggrandisement,  and  the  artist  mea- 
sures grandeur  with  his  own  special  footrule. 
But  occasionally  a  battle  has  consequences 
far  outside  the  political  field.  The  battle  of 
Navarino,  the  centenary  of  which  was  cele- 
brated on  October  20th,  last,  was  fought 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  changing  the 
map  of  Africa.  It  succeeded  in  changing  the 
map  of  modern  art. 

That  is  the  idea  behind  the  exhibition  of 
paintings    of    Northern    Africa    which    was 


By  GUY  EGLINGTON 

the  world  with  which  every  schoolboy  is  now 
familiar  were  effectively  barred  against  the 
foreigner.  Our  eager  eclecticism  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  society  which  knew  little  of  Egypt, 
less  of  China,  nothing  of  Japan,  and  to  which 
Africa  was  no  more  than  a  coast  line  to  set 
your  course  by. 

The  effort  of  imagination  is  all  the  more 
difficult  if  we  happen  to  have  studied  the 
arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
be  provincial,  seeing  that  the  difficulties  of 
travel  were  then  immeasurably  great,  there 


was  an  immense  coming  and  going  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  Distance  seems  to  have 
meant  nothing  to  the  scholars,  merchants, 
fighters,  pilgrims,  who  trudged  on  horse  or" 
foot,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other 
and  half  across  Asia.  Throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world  of  that  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  eager  exchange  of  ideas.  Purely 
Oriental  motives-abound  in  the  carved  capi- 
tals of  the  Romanesque  churches  of  France, 
and  I  am  told  that  in  the  Seljuk  architecture 
of  Asia  Minor  are  found  examples  of  the 
pure  Gothic  arch. 

But  with  the  Renaissance  this 
interchange  of  ideas  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  Occidental  world 
came  to  a  sudden  stop.  The  Classic 
myth  of  the  Renaissance  like  the 
Nordic  myth  of  today,  divided  the 
world  into  Hellenes  and  Barbar- 
ians. Inside  the  fence  of  civiliza- 
tion were  the  nations  of  Europe, 
only  true  lantern-bearers  of  the 
classic  tradition.  Outside  were  the 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Neither 
group  paid  any  attention  to  the 
other.  The  ancient  civilizations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  sank  into  the  deep 
sleep  of  exhaustion.  Whilst  Europe, 
contemptuous  of  everything  out- 
side its  borders,  spent  its  relatively 
youthful  energies  in  still  further 
schematizing  the  classic  tradition, 
making  its  formulae  ever  more 
rigid.  To  gain  a  just  idea  of  the  rev- 
olution which  the  opening  up  of 
Africa  caused  in  the  Europe  of  the 
early  '30's,  one  has  only  to  look  at 
the  portraits  of  historical  groups  of 
the  school  of  David.  The  emulation 

Relow — "The     Capitoline    Temple, 
Dugga,  Tunis"  jrotn  a  painting  by- 
Marcel  Prudliomme 


"A   Courtyard   in    Morocco"   by 

Eugene     Delacroix — a    painting 

internationally  famous 

organized  in  New  York  last 
month  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  Paul  Claudel,  the  French 
Ambassador,  and  John  dal  Piaz, 
President  of  the  French  Line. 
It  aimed  to  show  through  a 
collection  of  paintings  extending 
from  Delacroix  to  Matisse,  how 
vast  an  influence  the  opening  of 
Africa  to  the  tourist  has  exerted 
upon  modern  art. 

I  admit  that  it  came  with 
something  of  a  shock  to  me 
when  I  realized  that  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  Africa  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  closed 
book.  We  of  the  XXth  Century 
who  can  buy  our  round-trip 
tickets  to  anywhere,  hotel  ser- 
vice included,  are  hard  put  to  it 
to  conceive  that  there  was  ever 
a  day  when  traveling  was  not 
only  inconvenient  but  hazar- 
dous, and  when  many  parts  of 
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of  antiquity,  relatively  free  in  the  XYth  and 
XYIth  Centuries,  had  by  the  early  XlXth 
Century  got  to  the  point  of  exact  measure- 
ment. It  was  not  enough  for  an  architect  to 
utilize  the  forms  of  classical  antiquity.  He 
must  copy  them  exactly,  line  for  line,  curve 
for  curve,  volume  for  volume,  just  as  the 
ancients  would  have  used  them.  The  more 
exact  the  copy,  the  greater  the  work  of  art. 
This  emulation  extended  to  political  institu- 
tions, even  to  individuals.  Every  third-rate 
politician  felt  himself  not  merely  a  descend- 
ant, but  actually  a  reincarnation  of  a  noble 
Roman,  and  insisted  on  being  painted  or 
sculpted  in  the  role. 

It  was  into  this  muck  heroic  world  of  card- 
board Caesars  that  Delacroix  returned  in 
1832  from  his  trip  to  Algiers.  His  appear- 
ance struck  horrorand consternation.  Already 
Paris  had  repulsed  the  first  onslaught  of 
romanticism.  Delacroix,  with  his  color,  struck 
deeper.  People  have  always  been  more  sensi- 
tive to  color  than  to  form.  And  Delacroix 
was  not  one  to  compromise.  The  sunlight  of 
Xorthern  Africa,  with  its  burning  violet 
shadows,  the  barbaric  splendor  of  Arab  dra- 
peries, the  golden  trappings  of  Arab  horses 
had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  power  of  color. 
Everywhere  he  saw  color.  The  pale  watery 
sunlight  of  the  He  de  Erance,  appeared  to 
him  now  flecked  with  gold.  Shadows  in  dra- 


Xo  color  was  r 
too  brilliant 
for  his  use. 
Rather  he 
sought  out 
ways  and 
means  of  en- 
hancing their 
brilliance, 
cross  -  hatch- 
i  n  g  them 
brutally  with 
contrasting 
tones. 

"The  Mas- 
sacre of  Scio'' 
struck  into 
the  art  world 
of  Paris  with 
the  force  of 
revolut  ion. 
Before  Dela- 
croix there 
had  been 
only  one 
school  domi- 
nant,anddis-  : 
sent  and 
heresy  were  fought 
Delacroix,  with  the 
of  his  revolt,  split 
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out  within  its  fold.  But 
suddenness  and  violence 
the  art  world  into  two 
camps. 

But      the 
of     Africa 


influence 
on  French 
painting  was  not  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon,  con- 
fined to  Delacroix.  Its 
course  can  be  followed 
right  down  through  the 
school  which  he  founded. 
Chasseriau,  some  twenty 
years  his  junior,  was 
scarcely  less  African  in 
the  richness  and  splen- 
dor of  his  conceptions, 
though  there  remained 
in    him    still     traces    of 


"Arab    Horseman    Setting   Out   for  the   Fantasia" 
by  Theodore  Chasseriau 

transposes  into  Africa  the  gentle  vision  of 
Millet. 

Right  down  through  the  XlXth  Century 
the  influence  of  Africa  can  be  traced,  even 
in  the  work  of  artists  who  never  ventured  out- 
side of  France.  Renoir,  van  Gogh,  Seurat ,  would 
never  have  painted  as  they  did,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  eventful  voyage  of  Delacroix. 

At  the  present  day  the  influence  of  Africa 
on  French  art  has  again  become  direct  and 
commanding.  Xow  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  an  occasional  and  brief  visit.  There  is  a 
continual  stream  of  French  artists  to  Africa 
and  the  young  artists  of  Africa  are  coming 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  study  in  France. 

"Sketch  of  Arab  Horseman"  by  Eugene  Fromen- 
tin.  From   the   Collection    of  M.  Curette 


"Study  of  an  Arab,  made  in  Algiers"  by  Theodore 
(  hasseriuu.  Collection  of  Huron  Arthur  Chuss 

peries  which  he  had  been  taught  to  render 
grey  and  neutral  he  now  saw  to  be  composed 
of  myriads  of  subtle  tones.  Even  the  flesh 
tones  of  the  human  body,  sacred  preserve  of 
the  classic  artist,  he  could  no  longer  accept 
as  single  and  unified.  As  though  struck  by  a 
great  revelation,  he  set  feverishly  to  work  to 
repaint  his  pictures.  He  spared  nothing. 
Everything  must  be  recast.  Down  from  its 
easel  came  his  great  "Massacre  of  Scio."  In 
a  week  nothing  was  left  of  its  heavy  tones. 
The  earth  colors  and  the  greys  were  gone 
from  Delacroix's  palette  and  in  their  place 
brilliant  tones  of  red  and  green  and  orange. 


classicism,  controlling 
and  often  subduing  the 
verve  of  his  composition. 
The  romantic  and  classic 
elements  in  Chasseriau 
are  best  balanced  in  his 
drawings. 

In  Fromentin,  who  be- 
longs in  spirit  to  the 
Barbizon  school,  the 
memory  of  Africa  acts 
throughout  his  life  as  a 
pungent  spice,  lending 
flavor  to  the  flatness  of 
the  Barbizon  conception. 
Guillaumet,    still    later, 
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A  Luxurious  Home  of  Medium  Size 

In  This  Stucco  Suburban  Home,  Designed  After  Norman  French  Prece- 
dents, the  Luxury  and  Conveniences  of  a  Large  Country  House  Have 
Been  Achieved  in  a  Compact,  Efficient  Plan.  Number  One  of  a  Series 

By  C.  STANLEY  TAYLOR 


Oscar  Vatet,  Architrct 


Photographs  by  S.  H.  Gottsch 


THIS  series  of  articles  has  been  devel- 
oped because  of  a  paradoxical  con- 
dition which  has  appeared  in  the 
American  homebuilding  field  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  paradox  consists  of  the  fact 
that  people  having  small  incomes  are  build- 
ing larger  homes  and  those  who  can  well 
afford  extensive  suburban  and  country  houses 
are  building  smaller  homes.  The  development 
of  this  phase  of  architectural  planning  has 
resulted  in  the  building  of  many  luxurious 
homes  in  which  the  size  of  the  plan  has  been 
restricted  primarily  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  domestic  administration.  The  servant 
problem  has  become  so  difficult  under  the 
present  immigration  laws  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  establish  a  large  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, and  for  this  reason  we  find  many  people 
of  the  wealthier  classes  either  moving  into 
apartment  buildings  or  reducing  substan- 
tially the  size  of  their  domestic  establish- 
ments. 

The  possibilities  of  such  restricted  plan- 
ning have  been  greatly  increased  in  the  past 
few  years  not  only  because  of  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  various  factors  involved  in 
planning  efficiency,  but  because  various  types 
of  comfort  and  utility  equipment  have  ap- 
peared to  reduce  the  service  problem.  It  is  a 
fact  that  today  houses  can  be  planned  to 
provide  every  feature  of  a  large  country 
home  within  a  plan  area  of  perhaps  half  the 
accustomed  size.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed 
that  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  analysis 
of  several  houses  which  come  under  the 
classification  established  in  the  heading  of 
this  article. 

The  first  house  which  is  analyzed  in  the 
present  article  is  a  dwelling  located  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  which  was  planned  by  Oscar 
Vatet,  Architect,  for  Mr.  G.  S.  Jacobson. 
Accompanying  this  article  will  be  found 
plans  and  illustrations  which  completely  de- 


Parchment   colored  stucco  walls,  suavely  textured,  lend 

warmth  and  interest  to  a  simple  exterior  of  Norman  French 

precedent 

scribe  this  house.  Following  will  be  found 
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a  general  description  indicating  how  a 
luxurious  domestic  establishment  has  been 
arranged  within  an  unusually  small  perim- 
eter. 

The  actual  size  of 
this  house  is  only  67 
feet  front  and  ap- 
proximately 38  feet 
deep,  but  it  will  be 
noted  that  it  contains 
utility  and  luxury 
features  which  usually 
are  found  only  in 
much  larger  establish- 
ments. It  will  be  noted 
that  the  main  build- 
ing is  really  only  about 
35  by  38  feet  and  that 
the  67  foot  frontage  is 
made  up  by  the  ex- 
tension of  a  living 
room  wing,  making  in 
all  a  carefully  re- 
stricted plan. 

The  first  step  will 
be  to  present  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  plans 
of  this  house  to  indi- 
cate the  various  func- 
tions which  have  been 
provided  for.  Starting 
with  the  basement,  the 
architect  has  success- 
fully introduced  a  two 
car  garage  which  was 
feasible  due  to  the 
wise  and  advantage- 
ous position  of  the  house  on  a  sloping  lot. 
Through  the  use  of  an  oil  burning  heater, 


much  of  the  basement  space  is  free 
for  other  services,  including  a  man's 
room. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  first  floor 
has  been  arranged  is  strangely  enough 
in  the  location  of  the  pantry  in  the 
center  of  the  main  part  of  the  building 
without  outside  windows  or  light.  By 
departing  from  older  practice  in  this 
respect  and  adopting  a  custom  which 
is  being  found  very  successful  for  large 
apartment  buildings  where  outside  win- 
dows are  at  an  extreme  premium,  the 
architect  has  been  able  to  coordinate 
his  plan  to  get  complete  access  from  all 
parts  and  to  introduce  very  interesting 
architectural  features.  The  main  en- 
trance opens  upon  an  entrance  and  stair 
hall  two  stories  in  height  at  the  back 
of  which  is  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
bedroom  floor  and  to  a  balcony.  At  the 
leftj  entered  between  organ  chambers 
which  are  mentioned  again  later,  is  the 
living  room  and  on  the  right  is  the 
dining  room.  Beneath  the  stairway  is 
a  door  leading  to  a  study  and  another 
through  the  pantry  to  the  kitchen.  One 
uses  the  pantry  also  as  a  traffic  corridor 
leading  to  a  small  vestibule  which  in 
turn  opens  upon  the  maid's  bedroom 
and  bath.  Adjacent  to  the  dining  room 
is  an  open  dining  porch. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  accompanying 
floor  plan  would  show  how  importantly 
the  pantry  arrangement  functions  with 
respect  to  the  service  requirements  of 
the  dining  room  and  kitchen  and  also 
gives  access  to  the  living  parts  of  the 
house  from  the  service  areas. 

On  the  second  floor  this  ingenious 
plan  shows  its  cleverness  by  providing 
a  small  compact  central  hallway  over 
the  pantry,  which  gives  access  to  the 
three  main  bedrooms  and  also  to  the  balcony 
overlooking  the  ground  story  hall.  The  mas- 
ter's bedroom  is  over  the  dining  room  and  is 
connected  with  a  boudoir  on  one  side  and 


A   graceful  hit  of  wrought  iron   work  combined 
with  gray  stone  piers  and  stucco  tvalls  gives  spe- 
cial importance  to  the  dining  room  loggia 
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n  new  damask  with  the  spirited 
beauttj  of  modern  wrouaht  iron 


THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  fascinating  iron- 
work produced  in  France  today  is  >een  in 
this  striking  damask  "Les  (iazelle>  an  Bui-.'" 

Like  m  rought  iron  are  the  gracefully  scrolling 
vines,  the  isolated  Bowers  woven  in  black.  And 
delicately  silhouetted  gazelles  are  clear-cut 
against  the  ground  oi  lacquer  or  green. 

Tnis  damask  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Schumacher.  A  pattern  of  rare  unity,  it  is 
admirable  for  wall  hanging-,  portieres,  draper- 
ies, and  it  make-  a  delightful  screen.      Or  it 


may  be  used  effectively  for  covering  furniture. 

Modern  designs  and  weaves,  authentic  re- 
productions and  adaptations  from  the  great 
periods  of  the  past — fabrics  for  every  deco- 
rative use  are  found  at  Schumacher's. 

These  may  be  seen  by  arrangement  with 
your  decorator,  upholsterer,  or  the  decorating 
service  of  your  department  store.  Samples 
selected  to  fit  your  particular  requirements 
can  be  promptly  obtained  by  them. 

How  you  can,  without  additional  expense, 


have  the  services  of  an  interior  decorator  is 
explained  in  our  illustrated  booklet,  "Your 
Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request 
without  charge.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  & 
Co.,  Dept.  B-l,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to 
the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Grand  Rapids. 


A  Wall  Hanging  made 

from  this  Schumacher 
damask  is  exquisite  in 
itself,  and  as  a  background 
it  is  worthy  of  the  finest 
objects.  The  damask  comes 
in  two  color  combinations 
— gold  gazelles  on  a  green 
ground,  gold  gazelles  on 
a  lacquer  ground. 
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A  fine  composition  of  harmonious  materials  skill- 
fully handled.  Stucco  tvalls  relievedwith  modelling 
under  the  cornice.  Wrought  iron,  carved  stone, 
leaded  glass,  and  a  solid  wood  door  distinguish 
this  entrance  detail 

with  a  large,  well  equipped  bathroom  on  the 
other.  The  other  two  bedrooms  are  served 
by  a  connecting  bath. 

Another  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  third 
floor  located  under  the  steep,  hipped  roof 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  architectural 
style  of  this  house.  Here  the  commodious 
attic  has  been  arranged  to  serve  as  a  game 
room  and  a  museum  for  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  antique  musical  instruments  which 


SECOND  FLODR: 


SCALE:  bt***££f 


The  grounds  have  been  intensively  developed, 
with  a  parterre  garden  in  the  French  manner  and 
skillfully  placed  retaining  nulls  and  planting.  The 
floor  plans  reveal  very  complete  accommodations 
in  a  surprisingly  small  volume  of  space 


the  owners  have  been 
collecting  throughout 
many  years. 

Thus,  one  finds  in 
this  house  of  compact 
size  a  generous  en- 
trance hall  of  digni- 
fied proportions,  a 
commodious  living 
room,  a  retiring  room 
in  the  form  of  a  study, 
a  dining  room  suffi- 
ciently large  for  ex- 
tensive entertaining,  a 
master's  bedroom  with 
boudoir  and  .  other 
appointments  such  as 
would  be  found  in  the 
finest  country  houses, 
and  bedrooms  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of 
the  family,  and  the 
occasional  resident 
guest,  and  an  extra 
room  into  which  has 
been  built 
facilities 
needed  for 
the  full  ex- 
pression of 
the hobby in 
which  the 
owners  are 
particularly 
interested.  Thus,  except  for  the 
number  of  bedrooms,  all  of  the 
appointments  of  a  large  house  have 
been  provided  for  in  this  suburban 
dwelling. 

The  most  interesting  element  of 
the  interior  design  is  the  unusual 
plaster  work  and  this  might  be  ex- 
pected, because  the  owner  happens 
to  be  a  distinguished  practitioner 
of  the  ornamental  plaster  craft. 
Being  thus  interested  in  the  arts 
and  crafts,  he  has  apparently  been 
an  unusually  pleasant  type  of 
client  for  the  architect,  with 
the  result  that  the  interiors 
show  full  appreciation  of  con- 
tinental precedents  but  with  a 
sufficiently  free  and  flexible 
adaptation  to  establish  con- 
servative individuality. 

The  entrance  hall,  which 
most  successfully  establishes 
the  key-note  for  the  decorative 
treatment  used  throughout  the 
interior  of  this  dwelling,  is 
floored  with  slate,  paneled  in 
oak  and  has  a  trussed  ceiling 
apparently  composed  of  fine 
old  mellowed  oak  timbers,  but 
which  is  actually  made  of 
plaster  by  craftsmen  whose  ar- 
tistry seemingly  equals  that  of  nature. 
These  trusses  spring  from  stone  portrait 
heads  of  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
paneling  surrounding  the  entrance  door 
is  crested  in  the  Jacobean  manner  with 
beautiful  carved  work  and  the  panels 
themselves  contain  concealed  doors,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance  leading  re- 
spectively to  the  lavatory  and  the  coat 
room . 

The  living  room  is  entered  through  a 
richly  carved  antique  doorway  on 
either  side  of  which  are  the  pipe  organ 
tone  chambers  enclosed  in  black  walnut 
carved  grilles  of  eclectic  design,  backed  with 
thin,  gold  shot  silk.  The  living  room  is  en- 
tered by  a  broad  flight  of  three  steps  leading 
down  to  the  lower  grade  of  the  living  room 


floor.  At  the  farther  end  the  attention  is 
focused  upon  a  delightful  Francis  I  fire- 
place and  mantel  of  unglazed  biscuit  color 
terra  cotta.  Prominent  in  the  room  are  the 
grand  piano  and  organ  console.  The  ceiling 
is  beamed  in  plaster  of  dark  walnut  color 
with  occasional  touches  of  polychroming  ap- 
plied with  great  restraint  and  in  excellent 
taste.  The  windows  in  this  as  in  other  living 
rooms  of  the  house  are  of  leaded  glass,  into 
which  has  been  introduced  antique  stained 
glass  inserts  collected  by  the  owners  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Their  jewel-like  color 
helps  to  give  a  mellow  light  in  the  interior 
and  adds  to  the  distinction  and  character  of 
the  room.  Over  the  windows  are  lunettes, 
some  of  which  are  decorated  with  mural 
paintings,  while  others  contain  appropriate 
plaster  ornaments.  The  walls  are  of  parch- 
ment color,  the  rug  is  a  magnificent  Persian 
of  an  exceptionally  beautiful  crushed  old 
raspberry  tone,  and  the  hangings  have 
been  selected  to  reflect  the  vibrant  soft 
color  of  the  rug  which  sounds  the  major 
color  note  of  this  exceptionally  beautiful  room. 


A  glimpse  through  the  living  room  across  the  en- 
trance hall  shows  the  organ  sound  chambers  with 
their   carved  wood  grilles   and  some  of  the  fine 
plaster  work  for  which  this  house  is  noted 

The  dining  room  is  notable  for  its  ceiling 
decorated  in  Paul  Pindar  strap-work,  its  sim- 
ple Tudor  stone  fireplace,  the  dark  oak  floor 
of  wide  boards  pegged  and  keyed,  and  the 
dark  waxed  linen  fold  paneling  which  was 
brought  from  an  English  manor  house  and 
which  completely  covers  the  walls,  from 
floor  to  ceiling. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  bedrooms  are 
also  characterized  by  interesting  decorative 
treatment  of  restrained  and  appropriate  type. 
The  owner's  boudoir  has  an  Adam  ceiling  and 
walls  and  furniture  reminiscent  of  Louis  XVI 
precedent.  The  owner's  bath  has  walls  and 
(Continued  on  page  89) 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


TTTTALLS  in  a  subdued  neutral  tone, 
XT/  relieved  by  a  touch  of  mellowed 
gold  and  the  vibrant  sheen  of 
silken  hangings  ...  an  alluring  contrast, 
indeed,  to  the  lovely  dressing  table 
exuberant  with  the  color  of  rare 
cabinet  woods.       -^       ^       ^       ^ 

Q  The  original  treatment  of  the 
windows,  with  their  delicately  carved 
cornices  curved  outward  to  free  the 
hangings  from  the  radiator  enclosures, 


completes  a  silhouette  which  becomes 
a  charming  decorative  note  and  a 
practical  solution  of  the  radiator 
problem  as  well.         ^         ^?         ^ 

Q  This  interior  gives  an  idea  of  the 
countless  suggestions  revealed  at  these 
Galleries . . .  not  alone  in  the  antiquities 
from  many  lands  or  the  reproductions 
of  historic  furniture,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  grouping  in  a  series 
of  enchanting  ensembles.        -^         ^ 


M  Oirlt  Gallofe 

l^,  INCORPORATED  V^ 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 


CABINETMAKER.? 


DECORATORS 


ANTIQUARIANS' 


1927.  N.  Y.  G. 
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Italian  House  Adjusted  to  American  Landscape 

The  Residence  of  Eugene  Orsenigo  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Shows  Rare  Interest  and  Knowledge 
of  Italian  Architecture  and  Its  Suitability  to  Conditions  Native  to  this  Country 


Siijmund  A. 
Guttcnbcin . 
architect 

Eugene  Orsenigo, 

decorator 


The  ivtdls  of 
t  h  i  s  Italian 
villa  are  of 
rough  stucco, 
deep  cream. 
The  Italian 
tiles  for  the 
roof  are  in 
tones  of 
brown  and 
terra  cotta. 
Over  one  of 
the  windows 
is  a  graceful 
antique  Ital- 
ian  balcony 


The  floor  plans  of  Mr.  Orsen- 
igo's  home  show  a  country 
house  most  carefully  planned 
for  dignified  and  comfortable 
living.  There  is  a  wide  sun 
room  and  a  large  living  room 


First  floor  plan 
showing 
garden   terrace 


^=Prraa — Q 


© 


Fio.sr-    Floor.     Plan 


Second  floor 
plan  showing  in- 
teresting and 
spacious  ar- 
rangement o  f 
bedrooms 


The  living  room  of  Mr.  Orsenigo' s 
house  is  17th  Century  Italian  with 
draperies  of  old  green  damask, 
some  of  the  furniture  covered  with 
needlework  and  some  with  velvet. 
The  dining  room  is  Spanish  with 
red  and  gold  damask.  The  light- 
ing fixtures  for  this  room  ivere 
done  by  Oscar  Bach.  All  other 
lighting  fixtures  ivere  done  by  the 
Sterling  Bronze  Co.  The  master 
bedroom  is  Italian  ;  the  boy's  bed- 
room Venetian  and  the  girl's  bed- 
room 18th  Century  English  in 
satin  wood 


The  main  doorway  is  copied  from  an  ancient  Italian 
house  just  outside  Milan.  The  house  was  built  in 
the  16th  Century  and  the  doorway  is  an  exact  replica 


S  t  c  o  n  o  ■  Floor    Pli  h 
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A    «    TILE    «    ROOF    «    OUTLASTS    «    ANY    «    HOME 


[T  Studio  of  Lewis  Bowman,  Architect,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Roofed  with  71 
l[   IMPERIAL  Brittany  Shingle  Tiles  in  dull  reds  and  sage  browns  Jj 

The  hardest -worked  part  of  a  home 


By  far  the  hardest -worked  part  of  your  home  is 
its  roof.  Day  and  night,  year  after  year,  it  must 
protect  your  loved  ones  and  your  household  pos- 
sessions. Thus  to  pay  the  slightly  higher  cost  of 
IMPERIAL  Roofing  Tiles  is  a  wise  investment,  for 
they  afford  life-long  protection  not  only  from 


In  addition  to  providing  lasting  protection, 
IMPERIAL  Roofing  Tiles  impart  added  beauty  to 
any  type  of  home.  Their  rich,  warm  hues  are 
burned  into  them,  therefore  they  never  fade. 

Write  for  interesting  folder  containing  color  repro- 
ductions of  IMPERIAL  Roofing  Tiles  and  resi- 


the  weather  but  from  the  danger  of  roof  fires.      dences  roofed  with  them.   It's  free  for  the  asking. 
Chicago,  104  S.  Michigan  Ave.       LUDOWICI-CELADON  COMPANY       New  York,  565  Fifth  Avenue 


*  Roofing  Tiles  * 
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A  House  of  Colonial  Tradition 

Home  of  D wight  James  Baum,  Riverdale,  N.  Y.  In- 
spired by  His  Childhood  Home,  a  Colonial  Farm- 
house in  the  Mohawk  Valley 


l>;r:.'ht  James  Baum,  Architect 


The  plan  of  the  house 
shows  its  lovely  surround- 
gardens,  with  a  vege- 
table garden  in  back.  On 
the  first  floor  are  entrance 
hall,  living  room,  study, 
sun  room  and  dining 
room,  with  bedrooms  on 
the  second  floor 


P/latografJu  by  Samuel  Gottscho 


A  beautiful  roof  gives  a  distinctive  note  to  the  Baum  house.  It 
is  made  of  heavy  shingles  which  create  an  effect  of  softness; 
and  the  color  is  a  melloiv  dark  green  giving  a  feeling  of  age 


First 
Floor 
Plan 


The  details  of  the  Baum  house  are  very  simple  in  character  and  rely  on  the  The  material  used  in  the  house  is  of  clear  white  pine,  the  wood  used  by  the 
refinement  of  the  mouldings  for  effect.  The  usual  palladian  motif  has  been  early  colonists.  The  siding  is  unusually  wide,  being  fifteen  inches  and  is  laid 
eliminated,  giving  a  restful  air  to  the  house  seldom   seen   in   modem   work      with  a  twelve   inch   exposure,  as  in   many  fine  old  New  England  dwellings 
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French  Gothic  Mantel,  Fifteenth  Century.   Height  8  ft.  6  in.   Width  11  ft.  4  in. 


PARIS 


/Vncien  ralais-Oapan 
si  rue  v>t.JJomini9ue 
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(Continued  from  page  53) 
airy  and  love.  Perhaps  young  gallants  and  fair  damsels 
stepped  a  measure  or  perhaps  the  company  sat 
breathless  while  a  poet  spoke  his  verses.  Those  were 
the  days  of  crowds,  when  good  cheer  was  dispensed 
on  a  large  and  lavish  scale.  The  dinner  "a  deux"  was 
a  rarity,  and  when  it  did  occur  a  part  of  the  great 
hall  was  curtained  off. 

But  as  man  emerged  into  greater  elegance,  the 
trestle  board  in  the  great  hall  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  was  still  no  dining  room  but  meals 
were  served  in  the  ante  chambers  of  the  various 
suites  in  the  palaces  and  great  houses,  with  the 
same  running  back  and  forth  of  servants.  It  was  not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  Beloiv—The  refectory 
in  England  and  France  that  table  plainly  shows  its 
*u^     rfo(„     .rl^.'nn-     v™™     U.    "trestle    table"    origin. 

lias   the   type    of 


the    state    dining    room    be- 


came a  definite  part  of  the 
house  plan,  for  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  en- 
tertaining been  done  on  a  more 
elaborate  or  formal  scale.  For 
the  family,  however,  meals 
were  still  served  by  setting  up 
a  table  in  an  ante  room  and 
removing  the  table  when  the 
meal  was  finished.  But  for  the 
great  dinners  which  were  giv- 
en, a  special  room  was  set 
apart — a  great  chamber  with 
panelled  walls,  many  mirrors, 
beautifully  decorated  fire- 
places, built-in  fountains  and 


This 

table  used  in  all  early 

monasteries.    Frank   J. 

Forster,  architect 


The  ceiling 
in  this  distin- 
guished Spati- 
ish  room  has 
carvedbeams, 
painted  i  n 
greens  and 
reds  and  gold 
the  spaces  be- 
tween t he 
beams  being 
decorated. 
Against  one 
wall  stands 
an  old  Bas- 
que    dresser 


crystal  chandeliers  in  which  glowed  hundreds 
of  candles,  the  light  from  which  fell  on  silks 
and  satins  and  laces,  on  powdered  heads, 
on  fabulous  jewels  and  on  a  table  loaded  with 
priceless  silver  and  gold,  porcelains  and 
fragile  laces. 

Then  in  France  came  the  debacle  and  the 
powdered  heads  on  which  the  candle-light 
used  to  flicker  rolled  in  the  dust  of  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  The  great  dining  rooms  with 
their  silver  and  gold  were  looted  by  the 
mob.  A  few  years  later,  Napoleon's  star  rose 
and  once  again  life  assumed  elegance  and 
extravagance  and  a  certain  grace  for  those  in 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  and  state  dining 
rooms  were  used  once  more.  In  the  homes  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  the  family  dining  room  had 


This  dining  room  is  furnished  entirely  in  rare 
Spanish  pieces.  The  table  is  Renaissance,  the 
chairs  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  and  the 
cupboard  a  Madrid  piece  of  the  early  18th  century. 
Courtesy  of  Burley  &  Company 

come  into  being.  It  assumed  great  dignity 
and  importance  all  during  the  Victorian  era 
and  not  a  little  heaviness  in  its  furniture 
and  decoration — all  characteristic  of  the 
years  when  the  good  Queen  sat  firmly  upon 
the  throne  of  England.  All  of  us  who  are 
grown  will  remember  the  dining  rooms  of 
our  grandmothers  where  the  family  gathered 
at  Christmas,  and  in  this  country,  at  Thanks- 
giving. Remember  the  sturdy,  but  rather  hor- 
rible table  of  oak  or  walnut;  the  enormous 
sideboard  on  which  all  the  family  silver  was 


displayed  to  the  eternal  sorrow  of  the  servant 
whose  job  it  was  to  keep  it  clean;  the  heavy, 
not  too  comfortable  chairs;  the  rich — too  rich — ■ 
air-excluding    draperies   at    the   windows;    the 
sombre  carpet,  the  still  lifes  on  the  walls,  "din- 
ing room  pictures"  they  were  called;  and  the 
crowning  horror,  the  gas  chandelier  in  the  mid- 
ceiling?   Perhaps  it  was  in   revolt 
against  the  ponderousness  of  the  Victorian  din- 
ing room  that  the  next  gen- 
eration often  banished  the 
dining  room  and  preferred 
to  have  a  gateleg  table  set 
up  in  the  living  room  be- 
fore a  cheerful  fire. 

But   today  we   seem   to 
have  arrived  at  the  happy 
medium   in    dining   rooms. 
Several     of     these     lovely 
rooms  are  shown  in  these 
pages,  notable  among  them 
a  Jacobean  dining  room  in' 
which   every   thing   in   the 
room  is  an  original.  There 
is  an  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury   pull    top    table,    old 
Charles  II  chairs,  and  a  rare 
court  cupboard  of  the  peri- 
od.   In    the   centre   of   the 
ceiling  hangs  an  old  Flemish 
chandelier  and  on  the  wall 
is    an    original    millefleurs 
tapestry.   Another   distinc- 
tive  and   beautiful    dining 
room   is   Spanish   in   style, 
and  has  the  type  of  ceiling 
seen  in  many  Spanish  and 
Moorish  houses.  The  beams 
are  carved  and  painted  in 
greens  and  reds  and  gold 
and  the  spaces  between  the 
beams  have  a  characteristic 
decoration.  A  fine  Spanish 
table    with    a    typical    iron    stretcher    and 
rush  bottom  chairs  are  used;    and  against 
one  wall  stands  a  lovely  old  Basque  dresser. 
Old  wrought  iron  Spanish  kitchen  hooks  are 
cleverly  utilized  for  side  light  brackets.  Still 
another  inviting  dining  room  is  in  the  manner 
of  the  Directoire;  the  walls  are  panelled  in 
a  soft  golden  hue,  the  pilasters  decorated  in 
the  classic  Pompeian  designs  of  the  period, 
and  French  furniture  of  delicacy  and  grace 
is  used  in  this  setting. 

The  other  dining  rooms  illustrated  include 
a  Georgian  room  and  two  additional  Spanish 
rooms,  each  equally  delightful  in  its  own 
particular  fashion ;  and  each  a  notable  exam- 
ple of  the  present  day  dining  room  which  civ- 
ilizaton,  culture  and  manners  have  developed. 
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EXHIBITION 


A   small  18th  Century  Oak  Dresser  with  Shelves    over 
f  6"  lnnS— 6'  2"  high 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Color.  Homogeneous  Design  of  Fitments  and  Accessories 
and  Elegance  of  Appointments  Distinguish 
the  Modern  Bathroom 
By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 


FROM  an  almost-unmentionable, 
the  bathroom  has  developed 
within  a  few  years  to  the  status 
of  a  conspicuous  show-spot  in  the 
modern  home.  Elegance  comparable 
with  that  of  the  scandalously  luxurious 
baths  of  late-Classical  antiquity  is 
combined  with  a  convenience  that  over- 
looks no  refinement  of  utility  or 
arrangement  and  with  the  utmost  skill 


In  this  sketch  of  a  new  model,  the  fix- 
tures are  of  chromium  and  gold  plate 
and  the  supports  of  crystal  glass.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 


Several  new  features  are  seen  here — 
sh  ower,  tub  and  closet  recessed  separately, 
dental  lavatory,  built-in  dressing  table, 
etc.  Courtesy  of  Trenton   Potteries  Co, 


Even  where  funds  are  low,  two  small  plain  rooms 
are  preferable  to  one  that  is  large  and  elaborate. 
When  this  is  quite  impossible,  it  is  convenient  to 
set  the  toilet  in  a  separate  compartment.  In  the 
average  family  dwelling  a  closet  and  lavatory 
downstairs  are  found  a  helpful  supplement  to  the 
one  or  two  bathrooms  on  the  sleeping  floor.  In 
homes  where  considerable  entertainment  occurs, 
one  frequently  finds  a  closet  adjacent  to  the 
"powder  room"  just  off  the  entrance  hall.  Another 
attractive  idea  is  to  combine  the  master-suite 
dressing  room  with  the  bath,  the  latter  being 
screened  off,  perhaps,  by  folding  doors  bearing 
mirrors  on  the  dressing  room  side.  Quite  the  most 
palatial  suggestion  that  has  emanated   from  the 

In  this  luxurious  bathroom,  floor  lamps  of  bronze 

and  radiator  grilles   of  unique  design  are   used. 

The  mirror  is  of  imported,  hand-etched  plate  glass. 

Courtesy  of  Crane  Co. 


manufacturers'  designing  studios  embraces 
twin  dressing  rooms,  one  for  husband,  the 
other  for  wife:  the  tub  and  shower  are  set 
between  them,  each  enclosed  to  the  ceiling 
with  glass  doors  that  may  be  entered  from 
either  side. 

As  to  appearance,  the  leading  thought  at 
the  moment  is  color.  Tinted  marbles,  painted 
plaster,  plain  or  glazed  canvas,  chintz  or 
cretonne,  varnished  paper,  vitrolite  and  sani- 
onyx,  sectional  mirrors  fastened  with  glass 
rosettes — these  are  some  of  the  wall-treat- 
ments that  make  suitable  backgrounds  for 
the  no-less-than-beautiful  items  of  equip- 
ment. Wainscots  may  be  of  tiles,  paneled 
wood,  vitrolitic  slab-materials,  tile  board, 
Keene's  cement  or  colored  cement.  Faience, 
enameled  and  mosaic  tiles,  colored  marbles, 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Vitreous  china  has  largely  replaced  metal 

in  the  fitments  of  this  bathroom.  The  many 

built-in    details    arc    extremely   convenient. 

Courtesy  of  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

in  the  technic  of  plumbing,  to  make  the 
bathroom  one  of  the  most  highly  developed 
functional  centers  of  a  dwelling.  Every 
year  new  contributions  are  added  to  this 
beauty,  this  comfort,  this  excellence  of 
sanitation.  This  essay  purposes  to  set 
forth  a  tithe  of  the  most  seductive  ideas 
recently  advanced  by  the  inspired  plumber. 
First,  as  to  basic  facilities. — 
Two  baths  are  accepted  as  standard. 
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.  /  graceful  example  in  our  exhibition  of  /jth  to  igth  Century  French  Sculpture 
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Reposteros  (wall  hangings) 

Illustration  shows  a  reproduc 
tion  of  a  large  16th  century  mod' 
el  with  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Sexto.  Other  models  in  wide 
range  of  values,  colors,  materials 
and  sizes.  No  Spanish  interior 
complete  without  these  charac 
teristic  decorations. 


Imported  Spanish  furniture,  dec 

orations,   limiting  fixtures,   etc., 

which     are     never     successfully 

imitated 


Commissions  solicited  from   Architects   and  In- 
terior Decorators  {or  reproductions  and  antiques. 
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Modern  Life  in  an   Old  Tuscany  Villa 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
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days  and  used  to  hold  draperies 
and  linens.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  villa,  are  the  old 
hanging  lights.  In  this  room  the 
candles  are  held  by  majolica  cups. 
How  it  is  possible  for  a  visitor 
ever  to  leave  the  entrancing  guest 
room  of  the  villa  is  beyond  one's 
imagination.  This  room  is  spacious 
with  mellow  walls  and  a  high,  poly- 
chromed  ceiling,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture and  nearly  all  the  fittings  are 
a  supreme  realization  of  what 
Venice  could  do  in  the  time  when 
she  was  imitating  the  Louis  16th 
period.  The  furniture  is  18th  Cen- 
tury polychrome,  richly  carved  and 
finished  in  ivory,  light  green  and 
gold.  Over  the  bed  is  spread  a 
superb  piece  of  old  Venetian  velvet 
— a  shining  pulsing  green,  deeper 
than  sea  water  and  cooler  than 
jade — translucent  as  emerald,  but 
less  definite — a  velvet  with  the 
tones  and  patine  of  a  lustrous 
bronze.  Old  green  brocades  are  in 
the  head  and  foot  boards  of  the 
bed,  and  the  posters  are,  of  course, 
carved  and  polychromed.  Very  fine 
examples  of  old  Venetian  mirrors 
with  polychromed  frames  hang 
either  side  of  the  bed.  The  light 
comes  through  curtains  of  gold  and 
green  and  violet,  and  all  day  the 
glow  through  the  room  is  the  same 
that  it  is  at  night.  There  is  a 
Venetian  commode  surmounted 
with  a  Rococo  mirror,  and  a  grace- 
ful console  is  used  as  an  altar  to 
hold  a  blue  and  gold  Madonna  in 
a  tabernacle  frame.  A  second 
Madonna  looks  down  from  her 
carved  wood  background  to  the 
gorgeous  bed.  She  is  very  lovely 
and  wistful  and  holds  in  her  young 
arms  a  tiny  bambino.  A  beautiful 


candelabra  throws  light  down  over 
the  regal  bed  and  back  of  the 
Madonna.  The  bowl  in  this  silver 
candelabra  is  constantly  filled  with 
fresh  flowers,  which  all  Madonnas 
as  well  as  all  sweet  living  ladies 
must  adore.  And  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  Madonna  crowns  in  this 
gracious  room,  that  the  little  saint- 
ly figures  may  not  feel  neglected 
when  the  lovely,  modern  flap- 
per guests  arrive  from  Paris  with 
many  boxes  of  modern  headgear. 
It  was  pleasant  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  to  recall  the  drive 
up  the  weatherbeaten  walled  lane, 
and  the  joy  of  the  spacious  cortile 
•gnd  to  dream  of  the  old  days  when 
philosophers,  poets  and  patriots 
there  gave  utterance  to  great 
thoughts,  and  perhaps  merry  ones, 
too,  for  Benivieni  was  a  hospitable 
host;  it  was  a  delight  to  go  through 
the  mellowed  magnificence  of  the 
friendly  rooms  and  study  the  rare 
curios,  getting  to  know  quite  inti- 
mately the  little  Madonnas  who 
look  so  benignly  down  on  modern 
life.  But  the  coming  away  was  an- 
other matter.  One  is  saddened  to 
take  a  last  look  through  the  door- 
way over  those  enchanting  hills  of 
Fiesole,  to  pass  through  the  en- 
trance doorway,  beautiful  though 
small,  and  drive  slowly  down  the 
little  lane  which  seems  a  bit  mel- 
ancholy at  twilight,  leaving  behind 
so  much  beauty,  so  much  of  the 
splendor  of  that  great  period  of 
Italian  life,  so  much  of  the  enchant- 
ing hospitality  as  life  is  lived  in 
the  old  villa  today.  But  after  all 
there  is  always  the  memory  of 
beauty  to  bless  succeeding  days, 
and  that,  nothing  can  disturb  or 
ever  diminish. 


A  Picturesque  Castle  in  Florida 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


many  windows  as  a  dining  room  in 
the  south  should  have.  The  hang- 
ings of  these  windows  is  crewel 
work  on  a  background  of  creamy 
gray.  The  table  is  of  the  refectory 
type  and  is  a  rare  old  piece  which 
was  once  the  joy  and  pride  of  some 
Andalusian  householder.  It  is  of 
ample  proportion  when  folded  but 
increases  its  size  by  leaves  which 
unfold  from  the  center  and  rest 
on  supports  of  beautifully  carved 
wooden  arms  hinged  to  swing  out- 
ward but  which  form  the  apron 
when  the  leaves  are  folded.  The 
hinges  of  the  leaves  are  visible 
when  the  table  is  opened  to  its  full 
capacity  and  are  of  exquisitely 
wrought  iron  imbedded  in  the 
wood  so  skillfully  that  the  hand 
polished  surface  remains  un- 
broken. The  sideboard,  which  ex- 
tends over  half  the  length  of  one 
wall  of  the  room,  was  created  by 
the  same  skilled  workman  and  is 
rich  in  the  hand  carving  of  a 
people  who  knew  that  supreme  ele- 
gance in  their  art  was  couched  in 
terms  of  restraint. 

The  bedrooms  of  this  dream 
castle  are  as  distinctive  as  they 
are  charming.  The  guest  room  is 
Venetian    with    rare   examples   of 


furniture  in  mellowed  jade  green 
decorated  with  fanciful  flower 
forms  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
southerner,  The  walls  and  wood 
and  silk  of  the  hangings  of  this 
room  are  in  tones  of  coral,  which 
is  a  perfect  foil  for  the  green  of 
the  furniture  and  for  the  tiles  and 
fittings  of  the  bathroom  adjoining. 
The  master's  bedroom,  with  its 
ample  dressing  rooms  and  bath,  is 
furnished  in  soft  tones  of  rose 
color.  It  opens  on  one  of  the  azo- 
teas  which  overlooks  the  terrace 
and  the  river.  In  another  bedroom, 
blue  and  green  Scotch  plaids  have 
been  used  most  effectively;  while 
still  another  is  a  dainty  mist  of 
pink  and  white  organdie  with 
many  nosegays  of  blue  and  or- 
chid. 

The  whole  effect  of  fairy-like 
charm  of  this  modern  castle  by  the 
water  is  enhanced  by  its  being 
placed,  as  it  is,  in  the  very  edge 
of  the  Hammock — that  bit  of  the 
forest  primeval  where  Nature  has 
given,  with  a  bounty  unrestrained, 
where  oaks  and  palms  and  cy- 
presses tower  in  wild  confusion, 
woven  together  by  the  gray  of 
Spanish  moss  and  the  feathery 
green  of  the  jasmine  vine. 
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J  rare  Italian  Chasuble 
of  the  17th  Century 
composed  of  silk  em- 
broidery    on     red     silk. 


The  charm  of  a  period  interior 
lies,  not  so  much  in  the  value  of 
the  pieces  which  it  contains,  but  in 
the  atmosphere  of  by-gone  years 
which  it  recreates.  The  use  of  our 
Rare  Old  Fabrics,  Rugs  and  Tapes- 
tries of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries  is  the  ulti- 
mate touch.  Their  rich,  mellow  col- 
orings bring  to  a  period  interior  the 
atmosphere  of  an  era  whose  time  is 
passed  but  whose  memory  and 
beauty  remain  with  us. 
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d/ortraii  of  (yolin  ^l/erelsl 


BY    HIMSELF 


loJlJl  Verelst^  .  .  .  tlie  foreman  of 
tne  studios  ol  Oir  refer  .Lely,  ana  one 
ol  a  lamily  ol  painters,  executed  many 
notable  paintings  under  tins  patronage 
at   tne    time    ol    CJiarles    11.  »  « 

1  his  portrait  is  in  nis  most  characteristic 
glowing  and  vigorous  manner.         «  » 

An  important  volume  upon  J  olin  Verelst, 
under  preparation  in  England,  will  re- 
produce tlie  above  portrait;  one  ol  an 
important  collection  ol  antique  paintings 
now  offered   by  Valiant. 
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The  Story  of  Old  and  New  Tapestries 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

a  slit  was  made  to  permit  entrance. 
A  coffer  or  two,  a  large  table  and 
a  few  high  backed  Gothic  chairs 
completed  the  furnishings.  Though 
the  hangings  were  gorgeous,  cus- 
toms were  primitive  and  curiosity 
rife;  spies  and  eavesdroppers  oft 
lurked  behind  the  sheltering  arras, 
so  when  secret  councils  were  held, 
a  dagger,  or  a  sharpened  blade  was 
thrust  through  its  concealing  folds, 
with  woe  to  him  who  stopped  it. 
Gothic  tapestries  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries, 
woven  on  high-warp  looms  in  the 
cities  of  Arras  and  Paris  rivalled 
,  and  excelled  the  damasks  and  em- 
broideries of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Rich  with  gold,  still  fresh  and  vivid 
in  color,  they  show  the  art  of  weav- 
ing at  its  highest  perfection. 
Arches,  columns  of  wood  or  mar- 
ble, flesh,  foliage,  flowers  and 
drapery  retain  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  with  contrasts  far 


Modern  American  transpar- 
ent tapestry  panel,  "Winter". 
Courtesy  J.  R.  Herter  &  Co. 

weavers  could  not  distinguish  the 
work  of  the  two  looms,  without  the 
aid  of  a  red  thread  which  at  one 
time  they  wove  in  the  border. 
Tapestries  are  best  described  as 
verdure,  or  personages,  the  former 
being  any  graceful  mass  of  foliage, 
from  curling  acanthus  leaves  with 
birds,  or  animals,  or  dainty  spring 
blossoms  of  the  Gothic  Millefleurs, 
to  lovely  landscapes  with  park  and 
garden. 

Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
so  savage,  so  rent  with  wars,  that 
merely  to  think  of  it  is  to  hear  the 
clash  of  steel,  the  clang  of  armor, 
to  sense  the  gloom  of  moated 
castles,  the  chill  of  dungeons.  Every 
man  was  a  foe  to  kill  on  sight. 
Lords  of  the  castles  were  either  at 
war  or  resisting  siege,  only  monas- 
teries were  sanctuary  and  in  them, 
timid  humanity  found  refuge  from 
the  fierce  attacks  of  Northern  bar- 
barians and  safety  for  their  treas- 
ures; consequently  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  period  were  carried  on 
within  monastic  walls  by  monks 
and  friars,  as  they  were  the  only 
persons  with  assured  safety  and 
sufficient  leisure,  so  the  fine  arts 
of  carving,  painting  and  tapestry 
weaving  fell  naturally  to  them. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  thirteenth 
century  times  improved,  men  no 
longer  slept  in  armor,  and  at  the 
sight  of  strangers  women  no  longer 
thrust  their  treasures  into  coffers 
and  prepared  for  flight.  Homes  be- 
came more  comfortable,  tapestries, 
hung  from  iron  hooks  adorned  the 
grim  stone  walls  of  castles  and 
palaces.  These  pictured  cloths 
covered  the  entire  wall  surface  and 
at  the  doors  two  tapestries  met,  or 


Modern  American  transpar- 
ent tapestry,  "Spring".  Cour- 
tesy of  J.  R.  Herter  &   Co. 

beyond  the  skill  of  a  painter  to 
depict.  Their  development  coin- 
cided with  the  advance  in  French 
painting,  for  without  the  brilliant 
cartoons  of  the  artists,  tapestries 
like  the  "Story  of  the  Virgin"  in 
the  Royal  Spanish  Collection,  the 
Mazarin  "Triumph  of  Christ,"  the 
historic  "Trojan  War,"  or  the 
"Apocalypse  of  Angers"  could 
never  have  been  woven. 

The  subjects  of  Gothic  tapes- 
tries were  religious,  allegorical, 
historical,  mythological  or  roman- 
tic. These  storied  cloths  were 
indispensable  accessories  of  rank 
and  wealth.  Castle  walls  and  tents 
of  military  commanders  were  en- 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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^^he  chair  illustrated  above  is  one  of  our 
V_y  own  creations.  It  has  been  designed  to 
provide  true  comfort  with  no  trace  of  clumsi- 
ness and  its  light,  graceful  lines  belie  the 
luxury  and  depth  of  its  upholstery.  It  is  a  chair, 
in  short,  of  both  comfort  and  beauty;  one  that 
blends  perfectly  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
English,  French  or  Italian  periods. 
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John  J.   O' Fallon.  Jr .,  Si     Lot 
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No  Qarbage  Can  Need 
Ever  Mar  Your  Home 

AMID  all  the  beauty  of  this  home  or  the  one  you  are 
planning,   un   you   imagine  a  foul-smelling,    unsani- 
tary garbage  can  and  dangerous  rubbish   heap  as  having 
any   license   on   the   premises!    Instant   disposal    of    <;//   gar- 
bage  and  waste  can  be  the  easiest  task  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Kernerator  does  it  all — no  upkeep  cost,  nothing  to 
near  out,  no  gas,  coal  or  other  fuel  required.  Garbage, 
tin  cans  and  trash  of  all  kinds  are  dropped  through  a 
handy  hopper  door  in  or  near  the  kitchen  and  fall  to  the 
brick  combustion  chamber,  connecting  with  the  regular 
chimney,  in  the  basement.  An  occasional  match  lights 
the  air-dried  accumulation.  Non-combustibles  are  flame- 
sterilized    for    removal    with    the    ashes. 

Provide  for  a  Kernerator  in  your  new  home  and  forever 
banish  the  garbage  can  nuisance.  Over  2.500  architect*, 
and  contractors  have  used  and  recommend  the  Kernera- 
tor. Selected  for  Home  Owners  Institute  Model  Homes 
in    30    principal    cities. 

Write   for   booklet   tfThe  Sanitary   Elimina- 
tion    of    Garbage    and    Household    Waste." 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 
772  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Offices  in  89  cities. 
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Garbage   and  Waste  Disposal 
■without  Leaving  the  Kitchen 
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Ardenville  Bed 

Examples  of  the  following  fur' 
niture  are  now  on  view  in  our 

Permanent  Exhibition 

383  Madison  Ave. 

New  York 


ENGLISH 


Queen  Anne,  with    Chinese    Lacquer. 

Adam,    Satinwood  with  fine   painted  ornament  and 
decorations. 


FRENCH 


Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Provencial 

Painted  and  decorated  in  the  style  of  the 
periods  and  in  color  schemes  to  meet  special 
conditions. 

ITALIAN 

Florentine- -Venetian 

In  color  and  special  treatments  and  in  scale 
that  makes  this  furniture  adaptable  to  mod- 
ern   conditions. 

SPANISH 

XVII  Century— XVIII  Century 

Beds  with  hanging  head-hoards,  post  font- 
boards.   Shaped  commodes  and  fine   mirrors. 

All  our  furniture  is  finished  to  conform 
with  and  become  a  part  of  the  deco- 
rative scheme   for  which  it  is  ordered. 

DECORATOR'S 

FURNITURE  CO.,  Inc. 

MAKERS  OF  FIHE  DECORATED  BED 
ROOM    FURHITURE   EXCLUSIVELY 

P\irchases  may  be  made  through  the  trade 
SHOWROOMS  AND  OFFICE: 

383     MADISON    AVENUE,     NEW    YORK 
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A.  MARCHAND 


Fine  Crystal  Chandeliers 
Candelabra  and  Wall  Lights 


»o  Fiith  Avenue,  New 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 


York 


The  Story  of  Old  and  New  Tapestries 
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fretted  Sunlight 

paints  Garden  piftures  on 

this  Oil  jfar  glazed  in  Chinese  Blue 


Height,^ 3  inches 

Delivered  at  any  railroad  freight  station  east  of  the  Mississippi,  $53.50 

West,  $52.00 

Gladding,  JMcBean  &  Co. 

660  JMarket  Street : :  San  francisco 


riched  with  their  magnificence, 
their  colours  flaunted  in  the  sun  at 
tournament  and  pageant,  a  bril- 
liant background  for  plumed 
knights  and  ladies  fair. 

When  Louis  XI.  conquered 
Arras,  the  tapestry  industry  was 
crushed  and  many  of  the  weavers 
fled  to  Brussels,  where  in  1515, 
when  the  craftsmen  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  perfection,  the  com- 
mission was  given  to  weave  the 
famous  "Acts  of  the  Apostles," 
from  cartoons  by  Raphael,  for 
Pope  Leo  X.  First  shown  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes they  are  still  among  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  suprem- 
acy in  tapestry  weaving  passed 
from  Brussels  to  Paris,  where  at 
the  Gobelins  were  woven  those 
magnificent  compositions  associ- 
ated with  the  personality  of  Louis 
XIV.  picturing  the  "Story  of  the 
King"  and  the  "Royal  Residences." 
Of  the  eighteenth  century  Gob- 
elins, the  Don  Quixote  series  was 
the  most  admired  and  most  repro- 
duced. 

Ranking  with  the  Gothic  are 
the  tapestries  woven  at  Beauvais 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  after 
cartoons  by  Francois  Boucher, 
whose  designs  kept  the  looms  busy 
for  forty  years.  His  "Story  of 
Psyche"  in  which  his  beautiful 
wife  was  the  model  for  most  of  the 
female  figures,  established  his 
fame.  This  was  followed  by  the 
"Loves  of  the  Gods"  in  which  he 
revelled  in  the  "rosy  nudes"  he 
loved  to  paint,  with  cupids  and 
columns,  Roman  ruins  and  delicate 
foliage.  During  the  Regency,  the 
huge  apartments  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  divided  into  small  chambers 
with  lowered  ceilings  and  walls 
beautifully  carved  in  low  relief. 

Magnificent  tapestries  were  out 
of  place  in  these  small  rooms  and 
their  use  was  soon  restricted  to 
daintily  designed  and  delicately 
executed  furniture  coverings.  Most 
of  these  were  woven  at  Beauvais, 
from  exquisite  cartoons  by  Boucher 
and  Oudry,  whose  illustrations  of 
La  Fontaine's  Fables  were  popular, 
but  the  finest  furniture  tapestries 
ever  made  were  woven  at  the  Go- 
belins for  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
During  the  Revolution,  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Gobelins,  a  bon- 
fire was  made  of  superb  tapestries 
because  they  contained  emblems 
of  hated  royalty,  and  under  the 
Directory  sixty  pieces,  the  choic- 
est of  a  king's  collection  were 
burned  for  their  gold  and  silver. 

Tradition  says  that  tapestry  has 
been  woven  at  Aubusson  since  the 
Saracens  were  conquered,  but  to- 
day is  at  its  best  in  its  reproduc- 
tions of  eighteenth  century  furni- 
ture coverings.  The  most  famous 
English  tapestry  works  were  estab- 
lished at  Mortlake  in  1619.  Weav- 
ers were  imported  from  Flanders, 
who  produced  tapestries  of  rare 
beauty  and  texture  and  the  in- 
dustry flourished  for  many  years, 
until     discontinued     for     lack     of 


funds.  Late  in  the  century  Arras 
workers  at  Soho,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  Indo-Chinese  tapestries, 
designed  from  the  beautiful  lacquer 
screens  of  the  period.  Some  of 
these  were  acquired  by  Elihu 
Yale,  who  gave  them  to  Yale 
University. 

A  tablet  in  the  hall  of  high 
endeavor  should  be  erected  to  that 
group  of  pioneers,  who  first  vision- 
ed  tapestry  weaving  on  American 
soil,  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished since  the  first  small  loom 
was  set  up.  The  master  craftsmen 
who  came  from  the  Old  World 
brought  with  them'  not  alone  the 
art  of  weaving,  but  the  knowledge 
of  extracting  dyes  from  wood  and 
vegetable  substances,  pure  and 
fadeless  as  those  of  the  golden 
centuries  of  weaving.  The  first 
American  products  were  small 
pieces,  but  soon  to  the  woven  chair 
coverings  were  added  tapestries  for 
walls,  portieres,  lambrequins,  can- 
tonnieres  for  doors  and  windows, 
panels  for  screens  and  even  tapes- 
try rugs.  The  material  used  are 
threads  of  wool,  silk,  gold,  silver, 
linen  and  mercerized  cotton,  which 
has  a  soft  lustre  and  this  advantage 
over  wool,  that  moths  will  not 
touch  it. 

The  looms  of  one  American  firm 
exist  primarily  for  weaving  their 
new  transparent  tapestry,  "La 
Tapisserie  Ajouree,"  which  has  a 
background  of  rain-like  threads  of 
linen,  gold  or  silver,  made  by  a 
process  that  permits  part  of  the 
warp  threads  to  be  left  unwoven 
around  the  solid  motifs,  so  that 
the  light  shines  through.  Trans- 
parent and  light  as  embroidered 
tulle  or  filet,  the  decorative  possi- 
bilities of  this  new  tapestry  are 
unlimited,  whether  used  as  wall 
panels,  portieres  or  window  cur- 
tains, as  both  sides  are  alike,  giv- 
ing the  light,  color  and  brilliance 
much  needed  in  many  modern 
houses.    • 

In  all  ages  tapestries  have  given 
colorful  pictures  of  the  history, 
life,  customs  and  costumes  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  woven 
and  while  American  tapestry 
weavers  are  particularly  happy  in 
their  adaptations  and  reproduc- 
tions of  the  ancient  hangings  of 
the  Old  World,  using  soft,  subdued 
tints,  to  copy  the  colors  dimmed 
by  the  tender  touch  of  time  and 
centuries  of  use,  they  are  no  less 
successful  in  depicting  the  historic 
events  of  the  New — scenes  in  early 
Colonial  days,  stirring  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  the  hardy  pioneers, 
who  blazed  the  long  trail  over  the 
trackless  prairie,  braving  terrors 
from  tribes  of  hostile  Indians,  to 
carry  civilization  through  the  West. 
As  time  passes,  these  pictures  of 
early  American  life,  American  art 
and  American  interpretation,  so 
woven  that  their  beauty  will  en- 
dure for  centuries,  will  be  to  our 
own  and  other  nations,  as  interest- 
ing and  valuable  a  record,  as  are 
the  marvelous  European  tapestries 
of  early  ages  which  still   endure. 
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A  late   17th  Century  Walnut  Secretary 
Bookcase  in  fine  veneers. 
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-SHOWROOMS  — 

in  connection  with  our  factory  at 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y 

where  our  Furniture  and 

Woodwork  are  made. 
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Distinguished  decorators  who  visit  the 
Lightolier  Galleries  suggest  its  likeness  to 
some  antiquarian  shop  of  the  Old  World. 
Every  carved  piece,  however  large  or  small, 
is  a  direct  importation" — ,many  the 
exclusive  creations  of  L.  Vander  Voort, 
foremost  woodcraftsman  of  Belgium. 

Of  particular  interest  to  decorators  in 
cities  distant  to  New  York  is  the  Lighto- 
lier display  at  the  Klingman  Building 
in  Grand  Rapids,  where,  during  the 
Furniture  Exhibit,  a  great  'profusion  of 
L.  Vander  Voort 's  twenty -two  hundred 
carved  pieces  are  on  magnificent  review. 
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Import  Division — 569  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 
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amore  wood;  inlaid  or  veneered 
with  ebony,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
ivory;  decorated  with  carving, 
turning,  painting,  and  gesso,  with 


■  *  ■■■  — r    "*  — 


Egyptian   stools   and   chairs,   examples 

of  the  earliest  furniture,  of  civilization. 

Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum 

gold  and  silver,  and  even  with 
precious  stones.  All  show  grace 
of  form  and  good  construction, 
the  joints  being  firmly  mortised 
and  tenoned. 

The  stools  had  four  short  up- 
right legs,  or  two  pairs  of  crossed 
legs  which  folded,  a  type  which 
often  reappears  in  the  history 
of  furniture.  The  chairs  had 
short  legs,  wide  seats,  and  low 
backs,  with  or  without  arms. 
The  high  throne  chairs  were 
elaborately  decorated  with  royal 
emblems,  the  arms  were  often 
shaped  like  the  wings  of  the 
sacred  hawk,  and  the  legs  ending 
in  animals'  paws.  Couches  were 
quite  low  and  narrow,  with 
or  without  small  end-boards. 
Seats  were  of  solid  leather;  or 
of  plaited  leather  thongs,  ropes, 
or  rush,  either  wound  about  the 
rails  or  threaded  through  holes. 
On  these  were  laid  cushions  or 
mattresses  of  linen,  plain  or  em- 
broidered, and  filled  with  feathers. 

Legs  were  sometimes  turned  or 
spindled,  but  more  often  carved  in 
the  form  of  ox-  or  lion-legs,  all  four 
facing  forward,  and  the  hoof  or 
paw  resting  upon  a  turned  spool 
support.  Egyptian  furniture  often 
borrowed  forms,  both  constructive 
and  decorative,  from  nature,  but 
practically  never  from  architec- 
ture. A  couch  often  suggested  the 
form  of  an  animal,  with  long  body, 
legs,  head,  and  tail.  Favorite  deco- 
rative motifs  were  the  sun,  beetle 
or  scarab,  serpent,  papyrus,  lotus, 
date-palm,  zig-zag,  ram,  hawk, 
sphinx,  and  other  composite  figures. 

Great  interest  in  Egyptian  furni- 
ture has  recently  been  aroused  by 
the  discovery  of  numerous  well 
preserved  pieces,  so  fascinatingly 
described  by  Howard  Carter  in  his 
book,  "The  Tomb  of  King  Tut- 
Ankh-Amen". 


BABYLONIAN   AND  ASSYRIAN 

Of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
furniture  practically  nothing  re- 
mains except  a  few  ivory  and 
metal  fittings;  but  a  fair 
knowledge  of  it  is  gained  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud, 
and  from  sculptured  slabs 
taken  from  Assyrian  palaces, 
in  which  chairs  and  tables  are 
represented.  From  these  sources 
we  learn  that  the  furniture 
was  made  of  cedar,  cypress, 
marble,  ivory,  bronze,  and  gold. 
In  form  it  was  similar  to  the 
Egyptian,  though  less  graceful 
and  refined.  On  thrones  were 
carved  the  winged  bull,  the 
lion,  and  the  ram,  with  feet 
shaped  like  hoof,  paw,  or  an 
inverted  spiral  cone.  Human  fig- 
ures representing  prisoners  often 
served  as  supports  of  thrones. 
GREEK 

Though  Greek  furniture  was 
somewhat  influenced  by  Egyp- 
tian, it  showed  more  refinement, 
and  was  characterized  by  grace 
of  line,  simplicity,  and  restraint 
in    ornamentation.    It    was    fash- 
ioned of  rare  marbles,  metals,  and 
woods — cedar,  cypress,  sycamore, 
acacia,  olive,  yew,  box,  oak,  and 
ebony.  The  Greeks  used  stains,  oil, 
and    wax,    and     understood    the 
arts  of  painting,  carving,  veneer- 


Damask    in    Byzantine    style    in    red. 

green  and  gold  showing  pairs  of  birds 

affronted  and  enclosed  in  rondels 

ing,  and  inlay.  For  coverings 
they  employed  skins  and  felt  and 
made  cushions  and  mattresses 
of  leather,  wool,  linen,  and  silk, 
the  textiles  being  often  em- 
broidered or  woven  in  colored 
stripes. 

The  most  frequent  pieces  were 
stools,  benches,  chairs,  couches, 
tables,  tripods,  and  various  small 
stands.  The  stools  were  straight  or 
cross-legged,  and  the  chair  known 
as  klismos  was  beautifully  propor- 
tioned and  had  curved  back  and 
legs.  At  banquets  women  sat  in 
chairs  and  men  reclined  on  couches, 
also  used  for  sleeping  on.  The  legs 
of  these  couches  were  flat  or  turned, 
and  at  first  there  was  neither  head- 
board nor  foot-board;  but  in  time 
these  were  added  as  separate  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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HORACE   WALPOLE     FOR     MANY    YIIARS    KEPT   OPEN    HOUSE 

At  strawberry  hjll  from  which  he  wrote  to  a  frbfnd 
k\'ever.  build  a  charm1mg  house  for  yourself    between 
london  amd  hampton  court;  everybody  will  live  in  it  but  you? 
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One  of  a  very  important  pair  of  George  II 

Rose -Water  Dishes  made  in  1755  by  Simon 

Le  Sage  of  London. 
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HALL  MARKS  1755 

IN  the  inspired  hands  or  the  early 
iLnglish  silversmiths  crude  bar 
silver  underwent  a  rich  and  distin- 
guished change.  And  to  these  mas- 
terpieces or  design  time  and  usage 
have  lent  a  touch  ol  mellowed  ma&ic, 
ol  ripened  beauty.  1  he  choicest  and 
rarest  pieces  or  these  periods  —  to 
grace  the  home  or  collection — are  in 
the  assemblage  ol  Janus  Robinson — ■ 
at  most  reasonable   values. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
AND  REPRODUCTIONS 


SnglanaL 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
LONDON,  W.  8 


75f  Siftkz^venue 

NEW   YORK 
Everglades  Club,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 
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justable  pieces,  beautifully  designed 
in  metal;  or  else  the  posts  were 
raised.  The  couch  was  also  trans- 
formed into  a  settee  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fixed  back  and  arms. 
Banquet  tables  were  square  or 
oblong,  supported  on  legs,  with  the 
benches  arranged  around  three 
sides;  and  small  tables  were 
often  in  the  form  of  tripods  or 
pedestals.  These  are  all  charm- 
ingly depicted  -on  Greek  vases  in 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses. 

All  this  furniture  was  beauti- 
fied with  a  restrained  use  of  the 
anthemion,  fret,  guilloche  of. 
braid,  egg-and-dart,  acanthus,  and 
delicate  mouldings  and  simple 
headings. 


cleverly  used  to  simulate  distance. 
The  rooms  contained  little  furni- 


Guilloche 


JLfULI 


Leaf-and-dart 


Ffet    ov    Meander 


Bead-and-"buUcm 

Not  only  on  Greek  furniture  were  these 
classic  designs  used,  but  in  the  decora- 
lion  of  their  matchless  public  buildings, 
houses  and  temples 


ROMAN 

In  the  most  recent  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii  the  Roman 
household  has  been  so  recon- 
structed as  to  give  us  a  clear 
picture  of  the  home  of  that  day 
with  its  furnishings  and  deco- 
rations. In  these  houses,  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  in  one  or  two 
storeys,  one  passed  through  a 
vestibule  into  the  atrium,  a 
wide  hall  into  which  opened 
small  rooms.  At  the  further  end 
a  passage-way  led  into  the 
private  part  of  the  house,  a 
large  open  court  with  rooms 
along  the  sides,  the  roof  of 
which,  supported  by  columns, 
formed  a  peristyle  around  a 
charming  little  garden  with  a 
fountain,  shrubs,  flowers,  marble 
benches  and  statues. 

The  floors  were  of  mosaic  or 
marble;  the  walls  were  painted  in 
bright  colors  with  decorative  fig- 
ures, landscapes,  and  garden  scenes 


Dent  U 

The   Egg-and-dart,   the   Guilloche   and 

the  Dentil  motifs,  used  by  the  Greeks, 

have  never   been    improved  upon  and 

are  still  in  use  today 

ture;  in  a  bedroom  there  were 
perhaps  only  a  couch  and  a  stool. 
The  peristilium,  or  family  room, 
might  have  a  table,  a  few  stools, 
benches  and  chairs,  a  chest  for 
family  treasures,  and  several  tri- 
pods, braziers,  and  lamps. 

Quite  naturally,  Greek  influ- 
ence appeared  in  the  forms 
and  decoration  of  Roman  fur- 
niture, which,  though  simple  at 
first,  gradually  became  heavier 
in  form  and  more  elaborate  in 
ornamentation. 

Beside  marbles  and  metals,  of 
which  entire  pieces  were  often 
constructed,  and  the  woods  used 
by  the  Greeks,  the  Roman  furni- 
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In  this  drawing  from  a  manuscript  of 

the  ninth  or  tenth  century  is  shown  the 

Romanesque   armchair 

ture  makers  employed  elm,  pine, 
ash,  beech,  and  bird's-eye  maple, 
with  inlays  of  ebony,  holly,  and 
cherry,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  moth- 
er-of-pearl, bone, 
and  metals.  They 
also  used  carv- 
ing, turning,  paint- 
(Con't  on  p.   86) 


Three  of  the  classic 
Greek  decorative 
motifs — the  Lotus, 
the  Anthemion  and 
the  Acanthus,  used 
on  Greek  furniture 
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An  Announcement 

by 

OSCAR  B.  BACH 


Craftsman  in  Metal 


Trade  Mark 


511  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

It  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  public  that  I  am  an  individual. 

Rut  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  public  that  I  am  not  a  twin. 

Once  I  was  a  corporation — as  an  experiment. 

But  an  artist  craftsman  must  remain  an  individual. 

So,  almost  five  years  ago,  I  withdrew  from  the  corporation  and 

opened  my  own  personal  studio. 
At  5  1  1   West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  My  only  address.  Tel. 

Lack.  6406. 
Hut  I  forgot  that  the  corporation  had  my  name. 
Not  my  art — not  my  skill — not  my  work — but  just  a  legal  right  to 

say  "Oscar  B.  Bach  Studios,  Inc." 
And  now  I  find  that  that  queer  legal  thing  that  bore  my  name  tries 

to  make  the  public  believe  that  it  has  my  art — my  soul — my 

self. 
It  is  in  a  sense,  complimentary  that  this  corporation  must  use  my 

name  to  sell  its  wares. 
It  is  complimentary  to  find  photographs  of  my  earliest  work  dis- 
played by  the  corporation  as  its  greatest  achievements  in  art. 
Photographs  of  work  which  I  did  long  before  the  corporation  ever 

came  into  existence. 
But  it  is  distressing  to  find  other  things — ugly  things  that  I  could 

not  create,  put  before  the  public  with  the  insinuation  that  they 

are  my  work. 
It  is  not  only  distressing,  but  a  fraud  on  the  public. 
And  this  is  the  first  step  I  am  taking  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
/  have  only  one  studio. 

And  either  my  brother  or  I  are  always  there. 

With  apologies  to  Old  Gold — There  isn't  a  Bach  in  a  Corporation. 
I  am,  as  I  have  always  been, 


P.  S.  The  Medal  of  Honor  for  Craftsmanship,  awarded  by  the 
Architectural  League  in  1926,  was  given  to  me,  not  to  any 
corporation,  and  hangs  in  my  Studio  at  511  West  42nd  St. 
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18th  Century  Gobelin  Tapestry  Cartoons  by  Le  Brim  and  Berain, 
"Lcs  Jcux  D'Enfants";  Size  10'   7"  high  x  10'  7"  wide 


M 


\\fan  BaaAn  inc. 


/CaWe  Addre»$'Gobelln  New  York' 

749  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

PLAZA.    9S050500 

Member  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


ANTIQUE 

TAPESTRIES— INTERIORS 

WORKS  of  ART 
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XVII  Century  Brussels  Renaissance.  Settee.  Scat  Covered  in  Antique 
Red    Velvet   of  the  Period 


The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  84) 


ing,  veneering,  and  metal-mount- 
ings. 

To  the  stool  and  simple  chair  of 
the  Greeks  the  Romans  added  the 
curule  chair,  with  crossed  legs, 
back,  and  arms;  the  double-seated 
chair;  and  a  simple  form  of  high- 
backed  armchair.  Marble  and 
bronze  benches  were  used,  espe- 
cially in  public  buildings.  The 
table  tops  were  oblong,  square,  or 
round,  supported  by  a  central 
pedestal,  by  two  heavily  carved 
end-supports,  or  by  several  legs. 
There  were  even  folding  and  ad- 
justable tables,  like  the  one  illus- 
trated. Those  with  large  tops  gave . 
opportunity  for  exquisite  work- 
manship in  mosaic,  inlay,  or 
polished  graining.  Chairs,  settees, 
and  couches  had  rush-plaited  seats, 
with  cushions  of  straw,  wool,  or 
feathers,  covered  with  various 
fabrics. 

Chests  and  cabinets  held  clothes, 
money,  jewelry,  parchment  rolls, 
or  wax  death-masks.  The  chests 
were  generally  of  wood  bound  with 
metal,  and  were  sometimes  chained 
to  the  floor;  while  the  cabinets  had 
several  compartments  concealed 
behind  wooden  doors. 

EARLY   MEDIAEVAL 

476  A.  D.-1150 

Though  the  brilliant  life  of 
Classic  days  passed  with  the  fall 
of  Rome  (476  A.  D.),  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  chaotic  centuries  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  domestic 
life  continued,  even  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances;  art  struggled 
on;  and  furniture  was  still  a  house- 
hold necessity.  During  the  early 
part  of  this  period  there  arose  suc- 
cessively two  distinct  styles  of  art, 
the  Byzantine  and  the  Roman- 
esque, each  of  which  influenced 
furniture  design.  Byzantine  art  was 
a  fusion  of  decadent  Roman,  Early 
Christian,  and  Oriental  arts;  while 
Romanesque  art  arose  from  a 
mingling  of  the  Germanic  civiliza- 
tion of  the  North  with  the  Latin 
civilization  of  the  South. 

A  succession  of  civil  wars  and 
barbaric  invasions  naturally  gave 
little  chance  for  the  development 
or  preservation  of  domestic  arts, 
and  scarcely  anything  remains  of 
the  furniture  made  in  these  troub- 
lous times.  But  from  the  pieces 
depicted  in  Byzantine  church 
mosaics,  Romanesque  illuminated 
manuscripts,  and  from  a  very  few 
actual  examples  we  know  that  it 
was  heavy,  often  somewhat  archi- 
tectural in  form,  was  ornamented 
with  carving,  mosaic,  and  enamel- 
ling, and  made  comfortable  with 
loose  cushions  of  beautiful  fabrics. 

Among  actual  pieces  there  for- 
tunately remain  the  three  famous 
throne  chairs  of  St.  Peter,  King 
Dagobert  of  France,  and  St.  Max- 
imian.  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  dating 
from  the  4th  century,  is  of  wood, 
architectural  in  shape,  as  seen  in 
the  arcaded  and  gabled  back; 
ornamented  with  small  carved  ivory 
panels;  and  has  metal  rings  for 
carrying-poles.  The  6th-century 
throne  of  Maximian,  at  Ravenna, 


is  simpler  in  form  and  almost  com- 
pletely covered  with  ivory  carv- 
ings. King  Dagobert's  chair,  of  the 
7th  century,  in  Paris,  is  of  open 
framework  in  gilt-bronze,  with  legs 
showing    lions'    heads    and    paws. 

The  textiles  used  on  such  furni- 
ture were  of  great  beauty  and 
interest.  As  early  as  the  year  1000 
Constantinople  was  famous  for  her 
Byzantine  textiles,  the  designs  of 
which  were  influenced  by  Saracenic 
and  Persian  arts  and  which  were 
carried  by  traders  and  Crusaders 
all  over  Western  Europe,  through 
the  Byzantine  and  Romanesque 
periods  and,  later,  the  Gothic.  The 
patterns  in  brocaded  silk,  velvet, 
and  cotton,  were  small,  showing 
the  dove,  peacock,  eagle,  falcon, 
and  swan,  the  lion,  tiger,  hound, 
stag,  or  winged  animals,  in  pairs, 
facing  each  other  (affronted)  or 
back-to-back  (addorsed),  often 
chained  or  coroneted;  also  ships, 
shields,  and  castles.  These,  arranged 
in  straight  or  alternating  rows, 
were  encircled  by  conventional 
floral  forms,  palmated  leaves,  pome- 
granates, and  intertwined  vine 
stems,  or  enclosed  in  a  roundel, 
ogee,  or  lozenge.  Imitation  of 
Arabic  characters  and  interlaced 
strap-work  were  sometimes  intro- 
duced. The  favorite  colors  were  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow,  interwoven 
with  much  gold  and  silver  thread. 
In  Europe,  Sicily  was  the  first  im- 
portant weaving  center  to  produce 
these  rich   Mediaeval  textiles. 

At  first  thought,  one  would  hot 
expect  to  find  any  connection  be- 
tween the  furniture  of  ancient 
times  and  that  which  is  being  made 
today;  and  yet  comparison  reveals 
that  much  in  the  way  of  form  and 
detail  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  the  ages.  We  see  four- 
legged  and  x-shaped  stools  that  are 
almost  replicas  of  those  from  the 
Egyptian  tombs;  we  sit  upon  cur- 
vilinear chairs  which  closely  follow 
the  lines  of  the  graceful  klismos 
of  the  Greeks;  we  see  heavily 
carved  tables  which  are  plainly  the 
descendants  of  those  which  stood 
in  the  Roman  peristilium;  and 
many  modern  turned  and  spindled 
pieces  are  reminiscent  of  Mediaeval 
furniture.  Even  in  the  textiles 
of  today  we  often  find  separate 
motifs  or  complete  designs  copied 
from  the  famous  Byzantine  weaves. 

Editor's  Note  :  The  first  of  a  series  writ- 
ten for  those  who  love  furniture  for  its 
beauty  and  history,  for  those  who  buy 
furniture  for  the  liome,  and  for  those  who 
make  or  distribute  it.  The  authors  de- 
scribe and  illustrate  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  successive  styles,  including  orna- 
mental hardware  and  textiles  used  with 
each.  The  articles  arc:  "Italian  Renais- 
sance;" "French.  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance;" "French  Period  Styles;"  "Four 
Other  European  Styles,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  German,  Flemish;"  "English, 
Renaissance  (Tudor);"  "English,  Early 
Jacobean,  Cromwellian,  Late  Jacobean;" 
"English,  William  &  Mary,  Queen 
Anne;"  "English,  Georgian — Chippen- 
dale and  Heppchvhitc;"  "English, 
Georgian — Adam  Brothers  and  Shera- 
ton;" "American,  Colonial,  Early  Ameri- 
can;" "Modern,  Reproductions,  Com- 
binations,   Arrangement    of    Furniture." 
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THE  OLDEST  MOHAIR  MILLS  IN  AMERICA 

MOHAIR    PLUSHES 

AND 

HAND-BLOCKED 
LINEN     FRIEZE 


'i 


IMPORTED    AUBUSSON,    WATTEAU 
AND    GOBELIN    TAPESTRIES 

ALSO 

GROSS  POINT  AND  PETIT  POINT  PANELS 

THE   TINGUE  MFG.   COMPANY 

250  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mills:  Seymour,  Connecticut 


€5 


la 
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Rare   Louit   Sixteenth    Hepplewhite 
.  \rmchair — intricately  carved. 

Rooms  decorated  in  a  manner  iar 
from  tke  stereotype — French  and 
English-  antidues  — exclusive  fabrics. 


MM.ARMSTRONG 

INCOR  PORATE  D 

Four  East  Fifty-  seventh  Street 


PARIS 


NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


BB 


MO'SSE" 


LINENS 


NEWEST 

BATH 

RUG 


1  J^e  under" 

Design 
Registered 


Mosse's  Bath 
Room  Sets  are 
known    for   their 
original  designs  and 
smart    coloring,    their 
quality     and      reasonable 
price.   Our   latest  creation   is 
a  beautiful  black  chenille  revers- 
ible rug  24x44  inches,  with  a  stun- 
ning   dice    effect    in    pastel    colors. 
Attractively   boxed   and   ribbon-bound, 
one  or  more   of   these   chenille   rugs   will 
make  a  thoughtful  gift.  $10  each. 


M  O  S  S  E 

I  l\l  CZ  CD  R.  F=>  ORATED 

73  O   FIFTH  AVE 
NEW  YORK  N.Y 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE  AT  451  POST  STREET 
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A  "Sable 

Inspired  by  (Duncan  <Phyfe 

(ID  estraint  combined  with  rhythmic  grace  is  to  be 
-*-\_  found  in  this  dining  room  table  after  a  Duncan  Phyfe 
original  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  of 
selected  figured  mahogany  6'  x  4'  with  five  14  inch  leaves 
for  extension.  $425.00. 

Heppelwhite  arm  chair,  as  illustrated,  $110.00 
in    muslin;    side     chair     $95.00    in     muslin. 

Prices  F.O.B.  Boston 


FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 


BOSTON 

284  Dartmouth  St, 


NEW  YORK 

5  East  57th  Street 


furniture  -  Woodwork  ~ Interior  Decorations 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Colours  and  Artists'  Materials,  Famous  For 
Nearly  100  Years.  The  Kind  The  Masters  Use! 

6  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS 
Write  for  the  ones  wanted 

No.  1 — Artists'  Studies,  suitable  as  studies  for  Oil,  Water 
Colour,  China  or  Pastel  painting;  or  as  pictures  for 
framing. 


No.     2 — Studio    Oil    Colours,    Oils, 
Varnishes:    Artists'    Canvas,    etc. 


No.  3 — Sketch  Boxes,  Easels.  Palettes 
and   Stretcher   Pieces. 


No.  4 — Aerograph  Colours;  Sketching  Boards; 
Illustration  and  Fashion-Plate  Boards. 

No.     5 — Water     Colours — Cakes,     Pans     and 
Tubes.    Colour    Boxes,    fitted    and    not    fitted. 


No.  6 — Poster  Colours — 29  colours  at    10c  each.   2"  Tubes,   for  Students  and  Schools 
Red    Sables    Brushes    from    15c 
to  40c  each. 


Ask    Your    Dealer    for 
sot  &  Newton's3* — Sent  direct, 
if  he  cannot  supply 


WINSOR  *  NEWTON 

"  INCORPORATED  ■* 

EvEri/thinq  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17 +-*  St.  New  York 


Keep  This  Copy 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep 
every  issue  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION.  A 
file  of  them  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
reference  hook  for  consultation  not  only  when 
planning  the  building  or  decorating  of  a  home 
hut  whenever  you  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  those  articles  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
which  are  to  he  found  only  in  the  exclusive 
homes.  The  text  and  advertising  columns  of 
ARTS  &  DECOKATION  are  a  dependable 
time  and  (rouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose we  can  supply  you  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelve  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  fiat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  case.  It  is  specially  made 
for  ibis  magazine  and  is  of  tine  enough  qual- 
ity to  he  kept  constantly  on  your  library 
table. 

With   a   year's   subscription $7.00 

With  a  6  months'  subscription 5.50 

Binder    alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578    Madison    Ave,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


Paging  Beauty 
in  Europe 

(Continued  jrom  page  57) 

months  and  months.  And  Capri! 
Bathing  all  day,  meeting  famous 
artists.  Clara  had  loved  that,  fit- 
ting new  faces  to  names  that  she 
had  always  been  familiar  with. 

But  she  had  loved  Venice  most 
of  all.  The  old  lady  who  sold  you 
gardenias  more  fragrant  than  per- 
fume. Floating  lazily  at  night  lis- 


Antique  Spanish  wrought  iron.  Cour- 
tesy of  Spanish  Antique  Shop 

tening  to  music  played  on  little 
rafts  moored  far  out  in  the  water. 

In  Vienna  she  had  heard  music 
as  she  had  never  heard  it  before. 
Wagner  and  Strauss.  For  the  first 
time  she  began  to  love  Mozart.  It 
had  been  worth  the  trip  just  to 
hear  opera  given  as  it  was  given 
in  Vienna. 

Clara's  fingers  lingered  in  the 
last  page  of  "My  Trip  Abroad". 
Soon  it  would  be  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  She  would  slip  on  the  sil- 
ver dress  that  she  had  worn  on 
their  first  night  in  London.  Just 
two  weeks  ago.  Henry  said  that 
silver  deepened  the  blue  of  her 
eyes,  made  them  look  like  the  eyes 
in  Boucher's  portrait  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  they  had  seen  in 
the  Wallace  collection.  Beautiful 
woman,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
but  Clara  suspected  that  Boucher 
had  flattered  her  just  a  little.  And 
why  shouldn't  he  when  Madame 
de  Pompadour  had  made  him  fash- 
ionable. The  Nattier's  and  the 
aristocratic  portraits  by  Gains- 
borough. That  was  the  grand  age, 
Clara  was  certain. 

Henry  was  getting  up.   "Well, 

Clara,  I  guess  it's  time "  Yes, 

thought  Clara,  as  he  bent  down  to 
help  her  out  of  the  steamer  rug, 
tonight  she  would  wear  silver! 
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A  Luxurious  Home 

(Continued  jrom  page  66) 

floor  of  colored  faience  tile  and 
the  other  bedrooms  are  individual- 
ized by  very  restrained  decorative 
plaster  treatment  and  excellent 
woodwork. 

The  third  floor  and  museum,  as 
the  family  calls  the  attic  room,  has 
a  character  distinctly  its  own.  The 
actual  roof  framing  of  the  building 
has  been  utilized  as  part  of  the 
decorative  scheme  and  the  walls 
and  ceiling  are  freely  treated  in 
various  manners  with  plaster  and 
paint  to  give  an  effect  which  only  a 
picture  or  an  actual  visit  can  ade- 
quately convey.  This  room  is  really 
the  hobby  room,  expressing'  to  the 
fullest  degree  the  tastes  and  inter- 
oi  the  family  and  is  a  very 
successful  foil  to  the  collection  of 
unusual  and  beautiful  musical  in- 
struments of  all  kinds  in  which  the 
owner  takes  great  pride. 

Thearchitect  has  gathered  his  in- 
spiration for  the  architectural  style 
of  this  house  from  Norman  French 
precedents,  happily  combining  ele- 
ments characteristic  of  the  Norman 
farmhouse  style  and  those  of  the 
more  sophisticated  town  housi 
Northern  France.  The  mass  and 
details  of  both  interior  and  exterior 
were  consciously  moulded  from  a 
great  number  of  sources  in  order 
to  avoid  archaeological  stylisms. 
The  cool  simplicity  of  the  exterior 
thieved  by  suavely  moulded 
parchment  colored  stucco  walls, 
gray  Stone  trim  and  thin  black  roof 
ing  slate  laid  with  a  suggestion  of 

ordered  irregularity.  The  house  is 

notable  for  its  high  roof  line  and 
its  massive  chimneys  which  the 
architect  has  successfully  carried 
up  to  the  height  quite  consistent 
with  the  Style  it  follows. 

A  broad  paved  terrace  in  the  an- 
gle formed  by  the  living  room  and 
the  main  body  of  the  house  over- 
looks a  garden  designed  by  Loutrell 
\V.  Briggs,  landscape  architect,  of 
distinctly  French  pattern  and  feel- 
ing. The  individuality  which  one- 
feels  so  clearly  in  the  interior  of  the 
bouse  finds  occasional  expression  on 
the  exterior  in  the  ingenious  cleff 
of  wrought  iron  on  one  of  the  chim- 
neys which  symbolizes  the  owner's 
interest  in  music,  which  contains  in 
its  form  the  owner's  initials  and 
which  also  serves  the  functional 
purpose  of  a  boss  for  the  iron  brace 
which  supports  the  chimney  from 
the  roof.  A  wrought  iron  weather- 
vane  on  the  peaked  turret  on  one 
corner  of  the  house  and  the 
moulded  zinc  leaders,  gutters  and 
spouts  complete  an  ensemble  which 
is  satisfying  from  every  view  point. 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four  articles  describing  medium 
sized  homes  in  the  planning  of  which 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce 
the  comfort  and  facilities  of  a  much  larg- 
er house  -within  a  plan  restricted  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  modern  domestic  ad- 
ministration. The  three  articles  to  follozv 
are:  A  house  of  brick  in  February,  a 
house  of  wood  in  March  and  a  house  of 
stone  in  April. 


Che  pennsplbama  gcaoemp 
of  the  Jftne  iclrts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 

Instruction  in  Drawing.  Paintina.Scu|^ure and 

Illustration.     Write  for   Illustrated   Circular. 

Eleanor  A.  Fraser.  Curator 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

in  2-ounce  tins,  full  assortment  of 
colors.   Write   for  price  list. 

BACO    PICAREFF    PAINT    STOPPER 

for  controlling  color  outlines 
12  Standard  Shades— 45c  a  jar. 

BACHME1ER  &  COMPANY. Inc., 
Dept.10    448  West  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


VENETIAN  STYLE 


CABINETS 

^MIRRORS 

*Snon/-  White  Steel 

A  De  Luxe  Cabinet,  en- 
tirely concealed  by 
the  beautiful  etched 
mirror.  The  last  word 
in  bathroom  furnishing. 
Made  in  three  sizes. 

Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  for  catalogue. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Red  velvet  cape  (Renaissance  period)  with 
emerald  green  collar  embroidered  in  silver.  The 
Madonna  is  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, after  the  painting  by  Murillo. 


Antique  Fabrics 

of  Rare  Distinction 


For  the  collector  as  well  as  for  the 
amateur  home  decorator,  our  collection 
of  exquisite  examples  of  the  looms  of 
the  Gothic,  early  and  late  Renaissance 
periods  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and 
Italy,  offers  an  unusually  large  selection 
of  brocades,  cut  and  plain  velvets, 
damasks. 

There  are  piano  covers,  runners,  mats, 
spreads,  marvellous  wall  hangings, 
cushions  and  ecclesiastic  vestments; 
appliques,  embroideries,  Van  Dyck 
points,  Spanish  needle  rugs,  as  well  as 
some  admirable  tiles,  wrought  iron 
and  furniture. 


The  tradition  of  the  House  of  Carvalho,  to 
offer  only  the  most  carefully  selected  mer- 
chandise, is  too  well  known  to  require 
emphasis. 


CARVALHO  BROTHERS 

762  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


THE  HOUSE  OF  OLD  FABRICS 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


All-china  fitments  and  black  glass  shelf  and  bars  are  used  in  this 

bathroom.  Glass   in   many  other  colors   is   available.   Courtesy   of 

Hoegger,  Inc. 


mastic  cement  and  other  composi- 
tions, rubber  and  linoleum  are 
some  of  the  flooring  materials  used. 
Rugs  and  draperies  in  contrasting 
tones  still  further  enhance  the 
charm  of  these  rooms,  the  curtain- 
ing fabrics  ranging  from  printed 
cotton  duck  to  aquasilk. 

So  far  from  the  hospital-white  of 


This  shows  the  newest  handling  of  the 
recessed  shouer,  ivith  plate  glass  door 
in  fine  metal  frame  suspended  to  make 
a  ivater-tight  enclosure.  Courtesy  of 
Crist   &  Schilken  Co.,  Inc. 

a  generation  ago  has  the  plumbing 
industry  developed  that  now  one 
manufacturer  offers  to  produce,  on 
special  order,  enameled  iron  or 
vitreous  china  baths,  lavatories  and 
other  accessories  in  horizon  blue, 
old  ivory,  spring  green,  lavender, 
West  Point  gray  or  autumn  brown. 
Some  lavatories  and  dressing 
tables  now  have  marble  tops,  the 
exquisite  colors  of  fleur-de-peche  or 
Levanto  being  repeated  in  the  til- 
ing of  the  walls  or  in  marble  base- 
boards and  architraves. 


Discriminating  attention  is  paid 
even  to  the  fittings  of  these  ap- 
pointments. Two  main  thoughts  on 
this  subject  are  current.  One  is  that 
supply  and  waste  fittings  should  be 
all-china,  tarnishable  metal  being 
eliminated  altogether.  Accordingly, 
these  details,  such  as  brass  supply 
fixtures  for  tub  and  lavatory,  are 
made  'with  housings  of 
colored  vitreous  china. 
On  the  other  hand,  fine 
metals  are  used  to  finish 
the  faucets  and  fitments. 
Chromium,  a  non-tarnish- 
able  metal  with  a  color 
like  silver  and  a  sheen 
like  platinum,  is  in  vogue. 
Sometimes  it  is  combined 
with  gold  plate.  Solid 
German  silver  and  bronze 
also  are  employed  for  dis- 
tinctive effects. 

Not  only  color,  but  also 
design,  is  prominent  in  the 
modern  apotheosis  of  the 
tub.  No  manufacturer  has 
been  so  misguided  as  to 
distort  his  products  into 
imitations  of  antique  ob- 
jects; yet  virtually  the 
whole  range  of  the  period 
styles  is  drawn  upon  for 
decorative  motifs,  so  that  the  bath- 
room may  harmonize  with  the  rest 
of  a  fine  interior. 

Now,  just  what  accessories  to 
the  toilet  are  available,  and  what 
are  some  of  the  more  interesting 
forms  in  which  they  are  made? 

Tubs  with  legs  are  disappearing 
in  favor  of  the  square-based  type 
that  eliminates  dusty  crannies.  In 
the  better  houses,  the  tub  is  re- 
cessed. Placement  against  two  walls 
in  a  corner  is  the  next  most  favored 
treatment.  The  same  style  of  bath 
also  can  be  placed  against  one  wall 
with  its  ends  free. 

When  women  cut  their  hair  they 
discovered    the    pleasures    of    the 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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THONET   BROTHERS,  Inc. 


WHOLESALERS    IN 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

PARIS 

BRUSSELS 
MADRID 


MILAN 

BERLIN 

HAMBURG 

VIENNA 


FRENCH    •  ITALIAN  •    ENGLISH  and  SPANISH  Shipments  received  monthly 

-     •       33    EAST   47th   STREET  at   MADISON   AVENUE       •        NEW  YORK      •     • 

INFORMATION    REGARDING    SHIPMENTS    GIVEN    UPON    REQUEST  THEO.  H.  KREMEK,  MGK. 
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hese  Displayors  <om^  yo"r  c' 

r       y  attention  to  y< 


customer  s 
our  entire 
e  line.  By  the  swinging  of  the  multi-wings 
(here  isinstant  visibility  to  any  one  or  more  patterns. 
Multi-Wings  open  to  full  vision  "like  a  huge  book." 

Display  area  increased  over  1500%.  Samples  no 
longer  hidden  on  shelves.  These  Displayors  save 
saK  smc-n's  time  and  purchases  are  made  quickly. 
Increase  your  selling  efficiency  by  investigating 
"Universal"  MvlTi-Wing  Displayors  today. 
Write  for  literature  No,  12&t,— without  obligation. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARD 

conferred  on  these  Display  Fixtures 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  from  a  standpoint  of  Util- 
ity, Construction,  Artistic  Appearance 
and  Commercial   Merit. 


^fixture 
Corporation 

135  West  23rd  St. 
New  York  City 


Rich  in 
New  Ideas 
for  Home 
Owners  and 
Decorators 

The  Only  Book  of  the 
Kind  Available 


Frontispiece  in  Color, 

316  Illustrations  in 

Doubletone  and  57  in  Line 


THE  PRACTICAL 

BOOK  OF 

TTAI  IAN.  SPANISH 

^PORTUGUESE 

FURNITURE 


««ssssr 


Price  $10 


FOR  the  first  time  the  furniture  of  these  three  Latin  na- 
tions  is  here  adequately  and  comparatively  treated  in  one 
volume  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  tremendous  vogue  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian  architecture  for  American  homes  has  created 
a  need  for  a  practical  and  informative  handbook  of  this 
character  which  will  guide  the  owner  and  decorator  in 
adapting  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pieces  to  their 
decorative  schemes.  The  illustrations  in  the  new  book  are  a 
particular  feature  and  show  plainly  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  color,  contour,  scale,  and  material  that  distinguish  the 
various  types  of  furniture  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century  inclusive.  The  architectural  and 
decorative  background  characteristic  of  each  period  is  out- 
lined. 

J.  B.   LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Dept.   A.   D.   1,  227   So.    Sixth   Street,  Philadelphia 
Please  send  me  circulars  of  the  above  and  similar  works. 
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INTERESTING    SUGGESTIONS    EROM    THE    WYLER    COLLECTION 


The  Fastidious  Client  is  offered  a 
Wide  and  Varied  Choice  of  Rich 
Gifts  at  unusually  Moderate  Prices 

Antique  and  tAodern  Jewels  *  English 
and  American  Silver  *  Sheffield  Plate 
Bronzes   *   Antiques    *   Oh  jets   d'Art 

MEMBER  OF   THE  ANTIQUE  &   DECORATIVE   ARTS  LEAGUE 


WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVE. 

at  63rd  Street,  New  York 

Where  traffic  congestion  is  eliminated 


WYLER  SILVER  OF 
TO-DAY  WILL  BE 
THE  PRIZED  ANTIQUE 
OF      TO-MORROW 


ESTATESAPPRAISED 
AND     PURCHASED. 

IEVVELS        REMOUNTED. 
REPAIRING.  REPEATING. 


FORMERLY  661-665  FIFTH  AVE. 


Established  1874< 

2 and  4  E.  FortyFourtd Street 

NEW  YORK 


CONSERVATIVE 
effects,  correctly 
detailed,  constantly 
enhance  Wetzel 
prestige. 


Harris,  Winthrop&C? 

MAIN  OFFICE                                                               UPTOWN  OFFICE 

11  WALL  STREET                                   578  MADISON  AVENUE 

(At  57th  Street) 

NEW  YORK 

THE  ROOKERY,  CHICAGO 

County  Road  &.                                                                       Roney    Plaza   Hotel 
Royal    Parkway,                                                                       Miami  Beach 
Palm    Beach,   Florida                                                                        Florida 

STO  C  K- 

0> 

Z 

IS 

EXCHANGE 

Bi:lVj,..iTi,l:.t.;..l 

[TIB 

METMBER-S     © 

MEMBERS     New   York  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

JAM  AR\.  1928 
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THE      NOTMAN      GALLERIES 

Furniture,  Lamps,  &  Lamp  Shades,  Rare  old 
Fabrics,  Mirrors  and  Decorative  Accessories — 
appropriately  grouped  are  shown  in  profusion 
and  provide  a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  the  selec- 
tion of  all  manner  of  rare  and  interesting 
furnishings  for  beautiful  interiors.  You  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  our  showrooms. 

A.H.  NOTMAN  &  COMPANY  Inc. 

New  Showrooms 
ONE  PARK  AVENUE  BUILDING 

Park  Ave.  at  32nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The 

Temples 

OF  THE 

Vikings 

Nearly  thirty  of 
these  strange 
tuooden  structures 
—some  nearly  nine 
hundred  years  old 
and  several  of  them 
still  in  use — may 
be  seen  in 


The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 


— and  only  in  Nor- 
way, the  home  of 
the  House  of 
William  the  Con- 
queror. 

And  Norway  is 
scenieally  incom- 
parable. 

Ash  for  book- 
let 19.  We  have 
nothing  to  sell — 
all  our  services  are 
free. 

< 
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Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

for  January 


Courtesy  of  Clark's  Tours 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Dale 


Jan. 


Day 


Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Tlmr. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Thur. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 


Hour 


3  p.m. 
11  a.m. 

noon 

11  a.m. 

noon 

noon 

noon 

Midnight 

10  a.m. 

noon 

noon 

noon 

3  p.m. 

1  a.m. 

12.05  a.m 

10.30  a. in 


SI  earner 


noon 

1  a.m. 

11.30  a.m 

1 1  a.m. 


noon 
Hi  a.m. 


5  p.m. 

noon 


11  a.m. 
noon 


noon 
11  a.m. 

1  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 

1  a.m. 
11  a.m. 

noon 
11  p.m. 
4  p.m. 
Midnight 


11  a.m. 

9  a.m. 

10  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 

1  a.m. 


Colombo 

Volendam 

C.  Biancamano.... 
Rochambeau 
Geo.  Washington. 

Oscar  II 

Deutschland 

Aquitania 

.  1  usonia  

Franconia 

Alhenia 

Adriatic 

Minnekahda 

Lapland 

Resolute 

lniilio 

Canada 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Paris 

Devonian. 
A  ndania..    .. 

Laconic 

Antonia 

Minnewaska 

Majestic 

Caledonia 

Laurenlic 

Stavangerljcrd 

Y.  .1  msterdam.... 
Hamburg 
Carinlhia 

I  scania 

Aurania 

Arabic 

Celtic 

Minnesota 

Stockholm 

Scytkia 

Transylvania 

Westphalia 

Aquitania 

Suffren 

United  Stales 

Roma.. 
Alaunia 
Minnetonka 
Winnefredian. 

Albertic 

lie  de  Frant  e. 


Destination:  Via 


Genoa:  Casablanca,  Gib.,  Pal.,  Nap.... 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples 

Havre:  Direct 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton... 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

World  Cruise 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

World  Cruise 

Genoa:  Mad.,  Gib.,  Alg.,  Nap 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Boston,  Cobh,  Cher 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Antwerp:  Direct 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

South  African  Cruise 

.'London:  Halifax,  Plymouth,  Havre... 

London:  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

World  Cruise 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavan.uer 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton. 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Liverpool:  Halifax,  Cobh 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Boulogne 

Gothenburg:  Direct 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Hamburg:  Boston,  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Direct 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Genoa:  Mad.,  Gib..  Alt:..  Nap 

London:  Halifax,  Plymouth,  Havre. 

London:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Direct  

Liverpool:  Halifax,  Cobh 
Havre:  Plymouth  


W    His  Opinion 
is  worth  knowing 

THE  man  who  installs  the 
THATCHER  ROUND 
BOILER  will  tell  you  about  its 
many  exclusive  features  which 
make  for  high  heating  efficiency, 
low  fuel  consumption  and  mini- 
mum care. 

He  will  explain  the  fuel  sav- 
ing "staggered  fire  travel",  and 
point  out  the  sensitive  and  auto- 
matic drafts,  checks  and  dampers. 

Write  for  interesting  literature 
about  the  Thatcher  Round  Boiler 
and     other     Thatcher     products 

THE  THATCHER   COMPANY 

Since  1850 

NEWARK.    N.    J. 

39-41  St.   Francis  St. 


NEW   YORK 
21    W.  44th  St. 


CHICAGO 
341    N.    Clark    St. 


TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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THATCHER 

BOILERS-FURNACES-RANGES 
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■1                                                                                                                                                          <T 

INTERIOR 

|      DECORATOR      | 

Designer  and  Perspec- 

tive Man,  Familiar  with 

k         High-Class     Suburban        5} 

Residences.  Address  Box 

121,  %  Arts  &  Decoration 

r                 i 

— 3f 9P 3P 3P 1 

LAKESHORE 
DRIVE 

181  IAKE  SHORE  DRIVE 

East  of  north  Michigan  Av 
facing  the  lane  Quiet.five 
minutes  to  business  shop- 
ping «nd  theatre  centers- 

rne>o-"4bo  beautifullr* 
furnished  rooms  with  bath 
single  or  en  suite  15  and  up. 

European  atmosphere 
perfect  cuisine 
and  service- 


B.E.  d«  MUIVG 

MA       Ki        \        G       t      «. 
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CThcLuxury  Cruise,  to  the 

^Mediterranean 

f  PALESTINE  ^     EGYPT 


A  pleasure  cruise  exceeding 
every  expectation — Luxurious 
comfort,  perfect  service,  enjoy' 
able  entertainment,  on  board 
the" Rotterdam." Scenic  splen- 
dor, strange  and  thrilling  sights 
^--^^        -    -  -^j0  ininterestingOldWorldlands. 

By  the  famous  "ROTTERDAM"  7th  Cruise 
Leaving  New  York,  February  2,  1928 

Under  the  Holland-America  Line  sown  management. 

THE  "  ROTTERDAM  "  \  ^'J™  ' [°nsregister 

(  •»7,190  tons  displacement 

Has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  magnificence  and  com  fori  of  her 
appointment!,,  the  surpassing  excellence  of  her  cui-,ine  and  the  high 
standards  of  service  and  management  on  board. 

71  DAYS  OF  DELIGHTFUL  DIVERSION 
ITINERARY  includes  Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville  (Granada),  Gibraltar. 
Algiers.  Naples  (first  call).  Tunis,  Athens.  Constantinople,  Beirut,  Haifa, 
Jerusalem  (the  Holy  Land).  Alexandria.  Cairo  (and  Egypt),  Cattaro, 
Ragusa.  Venice.  Naples  (second  call).  Monaco,  and  the  Riviera.  Care- 
fully planned  shore  excursions  in  charge  of  American  Express  Co.  Stop- 
over in  Europe  if  desired.  For  choice  selection  of  accommodations  make 
reservations   now.    Cost    of    Cruise   $955    up.    Number   of   guests   limited. 


Other 
1928  LuxufT  Croiac* 

WEST  INDIES 

bv  eke  tururb  oil 
burning  S.S.  VEENDAM 

iroiri  So*    AMERICA 
Arnn_A  ECTPT  Europe 

bv  tuperb  oil  burning 
S  5.  VOLEKDAM 


lllu->traieJ  Folder  '  C   onrequ 

HOLLAND-AMERICA 
LINE 

21-24  State  Street.  New  York 

Boirun.Philjdclrhij.Pit^h,,  |,(  hicago, 

Minnejpohs.St  Louis, Detroit,  \t]aots,Ga., Seattle, 
New  Or learn.  I.i *\ nicies,  San  FrancijCO,  Mexico!  it) 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Or  J<  i  jh:-  ;r,    ti  Tttgnii ip  Arent . 
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9he  PLAZA 

Fred  Sterry 

President 

John  D.  Owen 

Manager 


Hotels  of  Distinction 

FIFTH    AVENUE    AT   CENTRAL  PARK    •     NEW  YORK 


9he  SAVOY- PLAZA 


Henry  A.  Rost 
Qeneral  Manager 


^    «^J?    0W??. 
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WINTER 

VOYAGES 

tothe 

^EDITERRANEANI 

GLORIOUS  voyages  over  the  sunny,  southern 
route  on  ships  of  luxurious  comfort — to  lands  of 
mystic  beauty,  eternal  romance — winter  playgrounds  of 
the  world.  New  delights  of  cuisine  and  service  await  you- 
every  detail  of  ocean  travel  perfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  discrim- 
inating passengers. 

ROMA    -    January  28 

(The  ship  of  Beauty  and  Refinement) 
Calling  at  Madeira,  Gibraltar.  Algiers,  Naples  and  Genoa 

COLOMBO  -  Jan.  17  and  Feb.  24 

(The  popular  Cabin  Class  Steamer) 

This  steamer  of  home-like  comfort  and  refinement  calls  at  Casa- 
blanca, door  of  Morocco;  Gibraltar,  Palermo,  Naples  and  Genoa. 

Optional  tours  of  exceptional  interest  are  offered  at  all  ports  of  call. 


Regular  Sailings  Direct  to  Italy— Mar.  10,  24;  Apr.  2, 14,  28;  May  9 


illustrated  Booklets,  rates  and  full  information  sent  on  request 


NGI 


NMGAZIONE  GENERALE ITAIIANA 

ITALIA  AMERICA  SHIPPING  CORP.,  General  Agents 
1  State  Street,  New  York  or  local  steamship  agents 


Luxury  Cruises 

stIndies 

Panama  Canal 


MS-  •* 


r-w 


T  N  the  short  space  of  16  days, 


you  visit  the  most  interest- 
ing islands  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Bermudas — in  4  weeks, 

9  islands,  Panama  and  the  mainland  of  South  America.  You  cruise  over  tropical  seas 

on  a  ship  of  luxurious  comfort. 

S.    S.    VEENDAM 

This  magnificent  oil-burning  turbine  steamer,  is  especially  designed  for  tropical  cruis- 

ing.  All  accommodations  de-luxe  in  every  detail;  direct  ventilation ;  broad,  cool  decks. 

16 -DAY    CRUISES:    JANUARY    28;    MARCH     17,  19x8 

Visiting  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  Havana,  and  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas.  Rates  $230  and  up. 
28 -DAY    CRUISE:    FEBRUARY    15,  1928 

Visiting  Havana,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Curacao,  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  (Venezuela)  Trini- 
dad, Barbados,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  and  Bermuda.  Rates  $385  and  up. 
Cruise  fares  include  comprehensive  shore  excursions,  carefully  arranged  and  carried 
out  by  the  Frank  Tourist  Company. 

For  choice  selection  of  accommodations,  ma\e  reservations  now.  Illustrated 
booklet  "13",  with  full  details,  sent  on  request. 

HOLLAND-AMERICA    LINE 

21-24  State  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  and  Agents  in  all  principal  Cities 
and  FRANK  TOURIST  CO..  $42  Fifth  Avenue,  HewYork 
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DANTE  VIRGIL  LELAND 

Antiques — Rare  Fabrics — Wrought  Iron 


The  Italian  walnut  console  here  illustrated,  dating  about 
the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  shows  the  unmistakable 
influence  of  the  times  of  Louis  15th  in  France.  A  Directoire 
mirror  and  two  Venetian  glass  wine  flasks  complete  this 
grouping  which  is  but  an  indication  of  the  many  interesting 
Italian  antiques  which  may  be  seen  at  our  showrooms. 

22  East  65th  Street,  New  York 

Florence  Office,  31  Viale  P.  Amedeo 


;* 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  90) 


Antique 
Reproductions 

of 
Period  Furniture 

and 

Interiors 


French  Gothic  Armoire 
Fifteenth  Century 

HERE  is  depicted  a  richly  carved  oak  piece  of  pro- 
nounced individuality,— stately  and  of  enduring 
worth.  Adapted  to  modern  uses,  it  is  potentially  a  radio 
cabinet  possessing  beauty  and  distinction. 

Our  Antique  Reproductions  so  express  the  character 
and  charm  of  the  true  antiques,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  they  are  modern. 

Reproductions  made  from  original  pieces  or 

illustrations.  We  will  submit  sketches  of  special 

pieces  to  accord  with  specific  requirements 

KELLY  INTERIOR  CRAFTS  COMPANY 

Workshop  and  Studio 
905-9  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago 


shower  bath.  Since  the  hair  re- 
mains, among  the  generality,  short, 
the  shower  continues  one  of  the 
most  important  appurtenances  of 
the  bath.  To  recess  it  in  a  separate 
compartment,  with  a  water-tight 
receptor  on  the  floor  and  a  door 
of  plate  glass — mitered,  beveled  or 
with  monograms  and  other  de- 
signs etched  or  sand-blasted  on — 
framed  in  nickel-  or  chromium- 
plated  metal,  and  with  a  ventilator 
grille  at  the  top,  is  the  preferred 
treatment.  Some  of  the  finest  plans 
show  the  shower,  the  tub  and  the 
closet,  all  separately  recessed  along 
one  wall.  An  excellent  substitute 
for  this  handling  is  the  plate  glass 
shield  adjusted  above  the  tub  to 
increase  the  practicability  of  the 
overhead  shower — which,  of  course, 
may  be  swung  back  to  permit  of  a 
tub  bath. 

Needle-sprays  set  horizontally 
in  the  wall  are  an  enhancement  of 
the  enclosed  shower.  A  thermosta- 
tic valve  which  equalizes  pressure 
and  keeps  temperature  even  is  al- 
most necessary.  The  owner  should 
beware  lest  his  architect  place  the 
control-valves  where  the  bather 
might  scald  his  arm  while  testing 
the  water;  a  test-valve  in  the  re- 
ceptor eliminates  the  possibility 
of  this  eventuality.  As  to  the  pipes 
and  fitments  for  the  shower,  the 
same  things  apply  to  them  as  to 
those  for  the  tub:  they  should  be 
of  the  same  design  and  color- 
scheme  as  the  other  fixtures;  as 
much  as  possible,  they  should  be 
concealed  behind  the  wall;  valve- 
handles,  dials  and  other  items  may 
be  of  metal  or  covered  with  white 
or  colored  china. 


Steel    bathroom    cabinet.    Courtesy   of 
Morton  Mfti.  Co. 

Quiet  syphon  jet  closets  are  the 
best  the  plumbing  industry  has 
devised  to  date.  Flush  valves 
should  be  used  where  pressure  per- 
mits; elsewhere  a  low  tank  is  the 
best  arrangement  to  be  had.  All- 
white  china  closets  with  the  metal 
fittings  which  touch  the  water 
made  of  cast  bronze  or  chromium 
are  available. 

Marble  tops  represent  the  finest 
development  of  the  lavatory.  The 
ultimate  in  richness  is  the  console 
lavatory  with  tinted  marble  top 
and  heavy  supports  of  statuary 
marble.  White  or  colored  vitreous 


china  lavatories,  fired  in  one  piece, 
and  designed  with  gracefully 
curved  backs  and  bowed  fronts,  or 
along  severer  lines,  and  the  console 
lavatory  with  tinted  marble  top 
and  heavy  supports  of  statuary 
marble  are  the  leading  offerings  of 
the  industry  in  respect  of  this  ac- 
cessory. The  common  pedestal 
type  and  the  convenient  wall- 
hung  lavatories  are  supplemented 
by  larger  models  attached  to  the 
wall  and  supported  in  front  by  two 
legs,  which  may  be  straight  or 
curved,  round  or  hexagonal,  made 
of  bronze,  crystal,  china  or  a  com- 
bination of  china-  and  lustrous 
'  metal. 

Such,  then,  are  the  indispens- 
ables  of  modern  bathrooms. 
Scarcely  less  desirable  are  a  dental 
lavatory,  a  towel-warmer  that  may 
be  erected  on  the  floor  or  against  a 
wall  with  connections  with  the  hot 
water  system,  and  a  dressing  table 
which  may  be  had  in  the  form  of  a 
commode  or  in  any  style  and  de- 
gree of  fineness  required  to  har- 
monize with  the  other  accessories. 
Sometimes  the  appurtenances  of 
the  Turkish  bath  are  added. 

Wall  cabinets  for  medicines  and 
toiletries  are,  of  course,  essential. 
Perhaps  the  most  finished  of  these 
consist  of  three-panel  etched  mir- 
rors which  are  set  into  the  wall 
flush  with  the  surface,  each  of  the 
wings  opening  up  to  disclose 
shelves.  Both  recessed  and  pro- 
jecting styles,  of  welded  steel,  ply- 
wood or  other  materials,  are  avail- 
able in  a  great  variety  of  de- 
signs. 

Towel  bars,  hand  bars  near  the 
shower  and  tub,  recessed  soap 
dishes,  holders  for  dental  acces- 
sories and  for  tumblers  are  made 
with  infinite  ingenuity,  of  mate- 
rials ranging  from  Roman  Gold 
plate  and  chromium  down  to 
colored  enameled  iron.  The  best 
taste  requires  that  all  these  details 
be  of  the  same  color-scheme  and 
the  same  style  as  the  larger  ap- 
pointments. Glass  shelves  and 
tumblers  with  corresponding  pat- 
terns are  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  carry  this  thought  out 
consistently.  There  is  virtually  no 
contrivance  that  adds  to  the  utility, 
charm  and  "handiness"  of  the  bath 
which  cannot  be  found  in  beautiful 
color  and  design. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  even  the  most  luxurious 
bath  is  only  as  good  as  the  plumb- 
ing system  that  serves  it.  Unstudied 
economy  in  pipes,  valves,  and  other 
basic  equipment  is  extravagant. 
While  the  owner  may  leave  the 
selection  of  these  materials  to  his 
architect,  he  should  be  assured 
that  the  beauty  of  accessories  be 
matched  by  the  quality  of  the 
hidden  fittings. 

(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 
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Your  entrance  hall  and  your  entrance 


or  introduce  the  rest  of  your  h 


your  home 


TAKE  several  doors,  a  stair- 
case, and  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture.  Scramble  these 
well.  Then  squeeze  them 
into  a  small,  odd-shaped  room.  When 
done  you  have  the  reason  why  some 
women  prefer  to  have  homes  with- 
out entrance  halls. 

Yet  an  entrance  hall  —  regardless 
of  size  and  shape— can  easily  be  made 
an  attractive  and  tempting  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest  of  your  home.  Begin 
with  the  floor.  Make  it  part  of  your 
room  picture .  .  . 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  secret  of 
the  room  shown  here.  What  you 
really  like  about  this  room,  the  one- 
thing  that  more  than  anything  else- 
makes  you  long  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
house,  is  the  patterned  Armstrong 
Floor. 

The  design  of  this  floor  makes  the 
room  look  larger  than  it  really  is. 
Its  color-tone  makes  ordinary  fur- 
nishings assume  new  character. 

With  all  its  richness  and  modern 
beauty,  this  floor  —  or  any  other 
Armstrong  design  you  select  at  good 
department,  furniture,  or  linoleum 
stores — has  many  practical  virtues. 

Mud  and  water  can't  harm  it. 
Heedless  feet  can't  scar  and  track  it. 
And  it's  cleaned  jiffy-quick — a  twite- 
yearly  waxing  and  a  dry-dusting  when 
needed.  Nor  can  time  dim  its  full, 
rich  colors.  They're  inlaid.  The  floor 
itself  is  cemented  over  builders'  dead- 
ening felt  —  lifetime  wear  without  a 
cent  for  refinishing. 

You  can  have  such  a  floor  —  in 
your  entrance  hall — laid  in  less  than  a 


r 


"^BEFORE  Hazel  Dell  Brown, 

decorator,  planned  this  entrance 
hall,  opportunities  for  decoration 
seemed  very  limited.  But  by  a 
clever  use  of  color  in  walls,  wood- 
work, and  floors,  Mrs.  Brown  has 
created  a  smart  introduction  to  the 
home.  The  floor  is  Armstrong's 
Marble  Inlaid  Linoleum  No.  87. 


New  all-over  marble 
effect  in  Armstrong's 
Inlaid  Linoleum,  design 
No.  88.  Note  the  absence 
of  sharp  color  contrast 
between  the  squares. 


Flagstone  motif  in  Armstrong's 

Embossed  Linoleum,  No.  6041. 

This  floor  has  a  texture  you  can 

see  and  feel 


day.  It's  surprising  the  great  difference  a  few 
dollars  spent  this  way  will  make. 

Make  it  a  point  to  see  the  new  Armstrong 
Floor  designs.  To  help  you  select  one  of  cor- 
rect color  and  pattern  for  any  room  in  your 
home,  write  for  "The  Attractive  Home  —  How 
to  Plan  Its  Decoration."  This  new  32-page 
book  btings  you  up-to-the-moment  suggestions 
that  do  not  cost  a  great  deal  to  carry  out. 


Hazel  Dell  Brown,  its  author,  has  helped 
thousands  of  women  plan  prettier  homes.  Her 
new  book  contains  an  unusual  offer  of  her  free 
personal  services.  For  your  copy  of  this  color- 
illustrated  guide  in  home  furnishing 
and  decoration,  just  send  10c  to  cover 
mailing  costs.  (Canada,  20c.)  Address 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Linoleum 
Div.,  901  Pine  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Coh  f,  thl 
CIRCLE  A 
trtuU«nan\  on 
the  Uuiap  hack 


Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors 

for  every  room  in  the  house 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 
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Camel 

The  cigarette  that  leads 

by  billions 

Just  to  state  a  great  truth  in 
another  way — Camel  is  so  ex- 
actly what  so  many  smokers 
want  that  no  other  brand  is 
even  a  close  second* 


If  all  cigarettes  were  as  good  as 
Camel  you  wouldn't  hear  any- 
thing about  special  treatments 
to  make  cigarettes  good  for  the 
throat.  Nothing  takes  the  place 
of  choice  tobaccos. 


©  1927.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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The  Inauguration  of  a  "Domestic  Ideal 


C\r  Christopher  Wren,  Grinling 
(LJ  Gibbons,  and  the  Huguenot  artist, 
Daniel  Marot,  are  familiar  names  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  William  and  Mary 
period  at  its  source,  Hampton  Court. 

When  this  fine  old  palace,  which  was 
originally  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
151 5,  was  granted  as  a  residence  to 
William  and  Mary,  William  saw  at  once 
a  chance  to  emulate  there  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Louis  XI  V's  palace  at  Versailles. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  ambi- 
tion, he  had  the  assistance  of  many  Dutch 


artists  and  craftsmen  who  had  followed 
him  to  England.  But  these  Dutch  tradi- 
tions were  given  a  decidedly  Louis  XIV 
flavor  by  the  influx  of  Huguenot  refu- 
gees. The  William  and  Mary  period  is 
interesting  not  only  for  its  own  individ- 
uality, but  also  because  only  through  an 
understanding  of  it  may  we  arrive  at  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  styles  which 
followed.  As  the  furniture  covering  for 
the  typical  William  and  Mary  piece  in 
the  illustration,  j  9551,  a  linen  and  wool 
floral  brocade  has  been  used.  It  is  but  one 
appropriate  fabric  from  a  wide  collection. 
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Oak  Flooring 


500  feet  above 
the  street  level 


Oak  Flooring  displays  to  the  fullest 
degree  all  the  essentials  of  a  good 
floor:  natural  beauty,  harmonizing 
background,  cleanliness,  permanence, 
and  increased  value  to  property. 


t7^HE  highest  living  quarters  in  the  world 
^-^  — a  seven-room  bungalow  on  top  of 
the  46th  story  of  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, is  made  more  homelike  and  attractive 
by  the  dignity,  richness,  and  beauty  of  oak 
floors.  Fine  hand-tufted  rugs  from  Austria 
leave  polished  spaces  of  Nature's  incompar- 
able flooring  open  to  the  sunlight.  Among 
the  special  features  of  this  unique  bungalow 
are  a  library,  which  overlooks  the  Methodist 
Temple  steeple, complete  barber  shop,  kitchen, 
and  three  master  bedrooms  with  tiled  baths. 


Put  your  flooring  problems 
up  to  our  experts,  who  will 
help  you  without  obligation. 

Write  for 
this  Wooli 


"The  Story  of  Oak  Floors"' 
from  the  earliest  timi  tent  day 

— contain.  24  pages  of  information  and 

'  I  aluable  to  home  builders, 

"''''    tl  oil  to    modernize    their 

present     home-,.     Sent    J, 
paid   upon  request. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

(Continued  front  page  59) 


OAK  FLOORING  BUREAU 

1254  Builders  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


shades.  Beside  this  stands  a  mar- 
ble-topped oval  table  bearing  a 
Chinese  lamp  with  shade  of  soft 
tan  silk.  The  two  pieces  set  in  the 
corresponding  positions  opposite 
are  an  armchair,  one  of  three  of 
the  kind  in  the  room,  and  an  an- 
tique French  commode  on  which  is 
a  lamp  quite  typical  of  the  pre- 
dominating period.  A  bench  of 
Louis  Seise  design  completes  this 
considerately  varied  group. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
fireplace  itself.  Its  architrave, 
which  like  the  hearth  is  of  veined 
black  marble,  is  enclosed  by  a  fine 
mantel,  toned  to  the  same  color  as 
the  walls,  with  consoles  of  the  full- 
blown Renaissance  supporting  the 
ears  of  the  enframement,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  series  of  strongly- 
profiled  mouldings  terminating  in 
a  shelf.  A  clock  and  two  urns  of 
blue  porcelain  painted  in  the  man- 
ner of  Louis  XV  and  enclosed  in 
gilt  metal-work  stand  here.  Above 
them  hangs  a  beautiful  bit  of  old 
brocade,  with  floral  patterns  of 
rose,  apricot,  green  and  two  tones 
of  gold  wrought  upon  its  varied 
blue  ground. 

Each  of  the  large  wall-spaces  on 
either  side  the  central  mantel  pro- 
vides the  setting  for  a  few  fine 
originals.  That  at  the  left,  near  the 
window,  consists  of  a  marble  and 
gilt  console  of  a  design  perfectly 
representing  the  pre-Revolution- 
ary  milieu  in  France.  On  it  are  two 
bisque  statuettes  and  on  the  wall 
above  hangs  an  old  mirror  made  in 
France  at  about  the  same  time.  A 
pair  of  egg-backed  chairs,  with 
severely  classical  frames  in  gold 
and  cream  and  with  cushions  of 
apricot  cut  velvet,  and  a  pair  of 
metal  brackets  bearing  Oriental 
porcelains,  complete  this  detail. 

One  of  the  oddities  of  furniture- 
history  is  adumbrated  by  the  tall 
walnut  cabinet  that  receives  the 
stress  of  the  composition  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  mantel.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  changes 
of  fashion  followed  rapidly  after 
the  downfall  of  Louis  XVI.  Each 
act  of  the  Napoleonic  conquests 
was  followed  by  an  invasion  of 
new  motifs  in  decoration.  The 
piece  of  furniture  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cardwell  dates  from  the 
years  1798-1801,  for  the  little 
golden  sphinxes  on  its  narrow 
pilaster-mouldings  reflect  the  en- 
thusiasm that  accompanied  the 
Egyptian  campaign  of  those  years. 

Its  harmonious  presence  in  this 
room  proves  once  more  the  close 
relationship  that  exists  between 
all  the  Renaissance  styles  in  each 
country. 

Two  old  French  grisailles,  of 
which  the  prevailing  tone  is  a 
soft  blue,  hang  on  the  major  wall- 
spaces  opposite.  On  either  side  of 
the  dining  room  entrance,  as  well 
as  on  the  two  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween the  front  windows,  are 
bracket  candelabra  of  interesting 
Louis  XVI  form,  each  consisting 


of  a  winged  female  figure  standing 
on  a  globe  and  supporting  a  pair 
of  large  cornucopia?  that  hold  the 
candles.  These  are  in  black  and  gold. 

One  of  the  conspicuously  pleas- 
ant features  of  the  dining  room  is 
the  wall-treatment.  In  each  corner 
is  a  marbleized  pilaster  done  after 
the  fashion  that  was  popular  in 
Paris  following  the  Eighteenth- 
century  excavations  at  Pompeii. 
The  intervening  surfaces  were  pro- 
portioned into  panels  by  means  of 
light  mouldings.  Within  these 
gilded  enclosures,  over  a  back- 
ground of  warm  mastic  tone, 
varicolored  decorations  with  classi- 
cal motifs  were  painted  by  Carl 
Hollem,  a  Chicago  artist.  Doubt- 
less their  delicate  curves  are  more 
typical  of  Louis  XV  than  of  his 
successor;  if  so,  the  success  of  the 
room  merely  indicates  once  more 
the  freedom  with  which  the 
period  styles  may  be  handled. 

Careful  attention  to  details  that 
may  be  rendered  charming  is  re- 
vealed by  the  cornice  boards  over 
the  windows  in  this  room,  which 
also  were  painted  in  the  same  man- 
ner. From  these  boards,  curtains 
of  blue  antique  satin  on  a  back- 
ground of  Chinese  gold  are  draped 
without  valances.  The  walnut 
breakfast  table  before  the  windows 
is  an  antique,  as  is  the  console 
before  the  opposite  wall  and  its 
porcelain  urns.  The  table  and  side- 
boards have  the  ornament  picked 
out  in  gold  on  the  walnut. 

Passing  back  through  the  living 
room  and  the  hall,  one  reaches  the 
library  from  which  one  overlooks 
Lincoln  Park  and  the  limitless 
glittering  expanse  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  windows  are  draped  with 
cream-colored  under-curtains  and 
hangings  of  gold'  green,  black  and 
many-tinted  stripes.  Built-in  book- 
shelves occupy  one  wall.  A  land- 
scape in  oils  by  F.  C.  Wilson,  with 
an  old  French  portrait  of  a  woman 
on  either  side,  hangs  against  the 
wall  opposite,  above  a  deep  com- 
fortable davenport  covered  with 
rich  blue  velvet.  Above  a  writing- 
desk  at  one  end  of  the  room  there 
is  a  group  of  sporting-prints — not 
the  inevitable  English  type,  this 
time,  for  these  are  by  the  engraver 
Jazet  after  drawings  by  Nernet. 

In  the  large,  master's  chamber, 
the  beds  are  exceptionally  fine 
copies,  with  floral  decoration 
painted  in  a  variety  of  soft  colors 
on  a  green  ground  and  covered 
with  spreads  of  soft  green  moire. 
The  curtains  are  of  embroidered 
linen  with  two  tones  of  rose  and 
of  blue,  and  brown  applied  to  the 
natural  ground  of  the  fabric.  A 
chaise  longue  in  rose  brocade,  a 
love-seat  covered  with  bright  rose 
and  cream  damask  and  copies  of 
antique  chairs  in  red  velvet  are  set 
upon  a  tete-dc-negre  rug.  An  au- 
thentic old  trumeau  and  a  pou- 
dreuse,  also  brought  from  France, 
are  the  other  principal  items  which 
go  to  make  up  a  lovely  room. 
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Spanish  Grilles  and  Balconies  in  Cuba 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


executed  in  a  bold  stern  manner. 
Up   to   the   nineteenth   century 
it  was  a  rare  exception  if  the  grille 
did  not  project  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  beyond  the  wall.  If  the  sill 
above  the  grade  it  was  cor- 
belled out  in   a  great   variety  of 
shapes,  to  receive  the  bottom  of 
the  heavy  grille.  The  grille  in  turn 
supported  a  coping  or  small  roof 
f  cement  or  tile,  which  was  also 
reated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  These 
rilles  then  form  a  distinct  archi- 
tectural  motif    upon   the   facade, 
omprising  a  small  projecting  bal- 
ony    or   base,    the   grille   proper 
urmounted  by  a  cornice  or  hood 
if   tile   and  cement.   To   this  en- 
semble is  due  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  Spanish  grilles  and  their 
decorative  quality  upon  the  build- 
ing. One  of  the  first,  and  a  most 
practical    development,   was    that 
of   an   outward  offset  about    four 
and  one-half  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  grille.  This  enabled  occu- 
pants   to    comfortably    rest    their 
elbows  upon  this  projecting  ridge, 
while  they  gazed  up  or  down  the 
street.  This  added  greatly  to  the 
convenience,     for     otherwise     one 
would  only  be  able  to  look  forward 
within    a    very    narrow    range    of 
Vision  because  of  the  very  narrow 
Streets.     Further     the     projecting 
ridge    being    above    the    heads    oi 
pedestrians    did    not    restrict    the 
cramped        sidewalks        Another 
method   used   to   attain   this  end 
was    the   employment   of   a   small 
wicket,    which    was    part    of    the 
grille,  large  enough  to  poke  one's 
head  through.  This  is  interesting, 
but  not  so  comfortable  as  the  other 
method.  A  particularly  attractive 
-olution    of    this    minor    conven- 
ience, was  a  grille,  convex  in  plan, 
projecting   about    twelve    to    four- 
teen   inches,    at    the   center.    This 
enabled  the  occupant  to  sit  com- 
fortably   and    observe    the    entire 
street.     However,     it     encroached 
upon  a  sidewalk  which   was   only 
large  enough   for  two  pedestrians 
to  pass 

In  less  vulnerable  positions,  fre- 
quently were  substituted  grilles  of 
mahogany,  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  iron.  These  pro- 
jected about  twelve  inches,  with  a 
wooden  frame,  of  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  square,  mortised  at 
the  intersections  with  rows  of  hori- 
zontal ties,  spaced  similarly  to  the 
spacing  of  the  ties  on  the  iron 
grilles.  The  uprights  were  of  in- 
teresting turned  spindles. 

The  balcony  takes  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance in  Cuba.  In  our  northern 
countries  they  are  occasionally 
placed  on  a  facade  as  purely  dec- 
orative adjuncts.  There  they  are 
used,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  for  a  highly  practical 
reason.  Of  two  windows  of  equal 
dimensions,  one  with  its  sill  at  the 
floor,  the  other  several  feet  above; 
the  former  will  permit  of  a  freer 
inflow  of  air.  Air  is  constantly  cir- 
culating upon  the  floor  surface, 
and  cool  draughts  from  without 
are  induced  along  this  guiding  tile 


floor  surface.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  to  keep  in  mind 
when  building  in  the  tropics.  The 
Cuban  never  lost  sight  of  it,  and 
he  kept  his  windows  upon  the 
floor.  For  the  protection  of  the  oc- 
cupants, against  falling  from  the 
upper  floors,  a  railing  was  neces- 
sary,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  bal- 
cony. 

With  the  balcony  considered  a 
necessary  adjunct,  it  developed 
into  many  forms,  wrought  from 
stone,  wood  and  iron.  Its  simplest 
expression  was  a  projecting  rec- 
tangle, the  width  of  the  window, 
supported  by  stone  corbels,  or 
beams  cantilevered  from  the  wall 
or  more  occasionally  by  iron 
brackets  with  a  wrought-iron  or 
wood  railing  above.  The  invariable 
characteristic  noticeable  in  these 
balconies  is  their  very  small  pro- 
jection from  the  face  of  the  build- 
ing, eighteen  inches  being  a  maxi- 
mum amount.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered the  Cuban  built  of  massive 
walls  and  the  resultant  deep  win- 
dow jambs  would  become  part  of 
the  balcony,  and  therefore  greater 
depth  was  unnecessary.  The  more 
important  balcony  ran  the  entire 
length  of  the  facade  with  greater 
projection  from  the  building.  In 
addition  to  the  features  included 
in  the  former,  this  type  would 
often  include  simple  but  interest- 
ing iron  uprights  arched  back  to 
the  wall  to  support  an  awning. 
Again  these  iron  uprights  would 
carry  the  overhang  of  the  roof, 
therein-  forming  a  shelter  from 
the  balcony,  and  a  very  deco- 
rative crowning  of  the  entire 
facade. 

Next  to  their  patios,  the  great- 
est contribution  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  architecture  of  tropical 
America  is  their  hanging  balconies, 
entirely  of  wood.  To  protect  the 
wooden  construction  from  the  ele- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  roof 
them.  These  wood  balconies  extend 
from  three  to  three  and  one-half 
feet  from  the  facade,  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  floor.  The  first  floor 
beams  cantilever  through  the  wall 
to  carry  the  balcony.  These  beams 
are  of  ample  thickness  and  range 
from  six  by  six  inches  to  six  by 
ten  inches.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  a  second  and  shorter 
beam  end  directly  under  these 
beams  producing  a  corbelled 
effect.  They  terminate  carrying  a 
turned  railing  between  cham- 
fered or  turned  uprights  spaced 
seven  to  eight  feet  apart,  which 
with  unusual  and  interesting  cut 
bracket  capitols  probably  derived 
from  the  Moors  in  Spain.  In  turn 
they  carry  the  wood  lintel  support- 
ing the  construction  of  the  roof. 
The  effect  is  of  supreme  comfort 
combined  with  quaintness  and  is 
the  most  decorative  of  all  Spanish 
features,  in  effectively  crowning 
the  structure.  It  is  because  of  the 
importance  attributed  to  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Cubans,  that  the  bal- 
cony has  today  become  a  really 
vital  part  of  their  architecture. 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 

FRENCH  GOTHIC  FURNITURE 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 

INTIMATE  knowledge  of  France  gained 
through  years  of  experience  at  our  own 
office  in  Paris,  enables  us  to  offer  at  all 
times  distinguished  examples  of  antique 
tapestries  from  famous  looms.  We  can 
meet  any  requirement  of  size  or  propor- 
tions. Our  French  Gothic  furniture  is  se- 
lected by  ourselves  in  France.  It  covers 
the  whole  range  of  desirable  pieces. 
Unique  and  charming  works  of  art  of  a 
nature  suitable  for  use  in  every  setting  are 
also  to  be  seen  at  our  salon.  You  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  inspect  our  importations. 

MAISON  REISH,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 
Heckscher  Building,  730  Fifth  Ave.  at  57th  St. 
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Gentlemen's  Jailors 


Men  who  appreciate  the 
Advantages  of  having 
Clothes  of  Exceptional 
Character  for  Formal, 
Business  and  Sport  wear 
compose  our   Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit 
Principal  Cities  in  the  Mid- 
dle West — dates  will  be  sent 
upon  application. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


FOR  PALM  BEACH 
AND  SOUTHERN  WEAR 

We  announce  the  Advance  Showing  of  our  New 
Spring  Shirtings,  Neckwear,  Hosiery,  Lounge 
and  Beach  Robes  and  many  other  Distinctive 
Requisites  most  appropriate  for  Palm  Beach 
and  Southern  Resorts.  Our  merchandise  is 
the  Finest  that  France  and  England  produce. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512   FIFTH  AVENUE 


LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CAST1GLIONE 


ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"  recognized   House  for  Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

Thomas  8C  Sons 
London  Breeches 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE 

At  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003  Madison  Square 


Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  jrom  page  61) 


AVE  PAULINE  lord/ 

Pauline  Lord  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing   the    foremost    figure    on    the 
American  stage.  Her  whole  being 
vibrates  with  drama.  When  she  is 
on  the  stage  the  auditor  forgets  the 
play.     She    envelops     the    brain, 
nerves  and  emotional  apparatus  of 
her  audience  with  the  pulsing,  al- 
most psychic,  glamour  of  her  per- 
sonality. Her  smile,  her  voice — a 
harp    brushed   by   the    fingers   of 
every  emotion — her  hands,  her  lips, 
her  eyes,  her  legs  all  act.  She  reads 
her  lines  as  we  speak  in  real  life — 
extemporaneously,  hesitatingly, 
with  reticences  and  sudden  explo- 
sions. Her  monologues  are  tremen- 
dously revealing.  No  actress  since 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  conveyed  the 
secret   of  sobs,   laughter  and   the 
irony  of  self-pity  like  Pauline  Lord. 
In     "Spellbound,"     by     Frank 
Vosper,  Miss  Lord  has  a  play  to 
her  taste.  It  has  echoes  of  Strind- 
berg  in  that  the  core-theme  is  the 
welding     power    of     hate.     Ethel 
Underwood,  a  romantic  girl  who 
invents  all  sorts  of  stories  to  roman- 
ticize her  dull  life,  engages  her- 
self to  a  brutal,  cool  realist,  who 
even  allows  her  a  lover  because  he 
wants  "to  study  her."  She  hates 
he:  husband.  He  is  fascinated  by 
her.  The  lover  kills  the  husband 
and  Ethel  and  the  lover  are  hanged. 
Ethel   has  only  played  with   the 
idea  of  murder,  as  she  played  at 
everything  in  life.  She  would  never 
have  killed  because  her  will  was 
weaker  than  her  imagination.  But 
having  urged  the  lover  on,  the  law 
is  inexorable.  The  fencing  between 
Ethel  and  the  husband  digs  into 
the  depths.  She  is  spellbound  by 
this    Iago     (played    with    superb 
reticence  by  Campbell  Gullan)  and 
the  contrast  between  the  opposite 
characters  of  the  woman  and  the 
man  is  dramatically  overwhelming. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  play  construc- 
tively, but  is  psychologically  pro- 
found and  true. 

Miss  Lord — well,  I  can  only  say 
that  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  her 
in  this  part,  where  she  plucks  out 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  of 
Woman — dreaming  of  the  Impos- 
sible but  jailed  in  the  Real — can 
ever  forget  her.  Her  scene  in  the 
cell  with  her  old  father  (played  by 
O.  P.  Heggie)  was  the  pathos  of 
the  sublime — something  of  Cor- 
delia and  Lear  about  it,  at  least 
to  me. 

A  SOUTHERN   EMMA  BOVARY 

"Coquette,"  written  by  George 
Abbott  and  Ann  Bridgers,  is  a 
powerful,  logical,  absorbing  trage- 
dy that  is  laid  in  a  small  Southern 
town.  The  elements  are  simple,  the 
treatment  is  simple,  the  denoue- 
ment is  simple — and  overwhelm- 
ing. Norma  Besant  is  the  village 
coquette,  modern,  with  elements 
that  suggest  at  various  stages 
Hedda  Gabler,  Emma  Bovary  and 
Magda. 

The  fine  casting  and  directing 
aid  in  making  "Coquette"  one  of 
the  most  notable  American  plays 


in  many  years.  All  the  characters 
talk  "Southern."  Helen  Hayes  as 
Norma,  delightful  liar  and  flirt, 
does  the  best  thing  of  her  career; 
but,  still,  the  transition  from 
flapper-coquette  to  the  drama  of 
expectant  motherhood  is  beyond 
her.  The  third  act  is  too  big  for 
her.  A  delicious  bit  of  simplicity 
and  old-fashioned  girliness  is  done 
by  Una  Merkle  as  Betty  Lee  Rey- 
nolds, and  the  bashful  boy,  the 
brother  of  Norma,  is  also  a  fine 
creation  in  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Lawlor,  Jr.  Elliot  Cabot  as  Mi- 
chael Jeffrey,  the  insurgent  against 
the  old  order,  was  good,  as  were 
"Charles  Waldron  as  the  father,  the 
platitudinous  moralist  of  a  dead 
past,  and  G.  Albert  Smith  as  Stan- 
ley Wentworth,  one  of  Norma's 
playthings. 

FANTAISIE  DE  SHAKESPEARE 

The  place  was  the  old  Garrick 
Theatre.  The  play  was  "The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew."  The  final  cur- 
tain had  descended  on  Bissell 
sweepers,  radios,  electric  heaters, 
automobiles,  Tranio's  five-cent 
cigars,  Christopher  Sly's  bootleg 
whiskey,  Grumio's  six-shooter, 
Gremio's  monocle  and  all  the  rest 
of  modernity  when  we  were  ar- 
rested in  our  march  Nedick-ward 
by  a  figure  gesticulating  wildly  in 
a  back  box.  It  was  William 
Shakespeare.  His  face  was  ashen 
and  sober.  His  dome  pullulated 
with  beads. 

"This  is  an  outrage! "  he  shouted 
at  the  bowing  company.  "How 
dare  you  dress  my  characters  in 
the  costumes  of  today?  Liveright's 
'Hamlet'  was  an  experiment,  but 
this  is  an  insult!" 

"Not  at  all,  William,"  I  replied, 
as  we  carried  out  the  old  gentle- 
man of  Avon;  "this  is  merely  your 
own  Comic  Spirit  up-to-date." 

And  so  it  was.  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  done  in  modern  dress 
and  with  ultra-modern  stage  effects 
by  Basil  Sydney  and  Mary  Ellis, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
uproarious  comedies  of  the  season. 
Of  course,  it  was  strange,  anachro- 
nistic and  absurd  (especially  the 
Bissell  sweeper  and  the  auto- 
mobile), but  the  theme  of  the 
comedy  being  that  eternal  war  be- 
tween the  sexes,  it  was  all  the  more 
vivid  and  prophetic.  I  have  seen 
some  few  "Taming  of  the  Shrews" 
from  the  days  of  John  Drew  and 
Ada  Rehan,  but  I  have  never  en- 
joyed the  comedy  more  than  at  this 
Garrick  production.  The  Garrick 
Players  have  come  to  stay,  I  hope. 
"escape" 

Galsworthy  is  a  gentleman 
ironist,  an  almost  perfect  artist,  a 
master  of  dramatic  construction 
and  an  irredeemable  humanist. 
"Escape"  is  his  latest  play,  put  on 
with  infinite  care  and  pains  by 
Winthrop  Ames.  It  treats  of  the 
way  (in  nine  scenes)  various  speci- 
mens of  the  human  race  treat  an 
escaped  convict  on  a  Dartmoor 
moor.  They  are  revelations  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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FIFTH  AVE. 
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NEW  YORK 


TREASURES  in  ANTIQUE  FABRICS 

From  Spain,  Italy  and  France  of  the  Renaissance  a  really  remarkable 
old  fabric  collection  has  been  assembled  in  the  Antique  Galleries  at 
Altman's.  Rich  in  romantic  associations,  these  treasures  offer  the 
collector  and  the  decorator  an  amazing  range  of  shapes,  patterns, 
colours  and  textures  in  old  damasks,  brocatelles,  brocades,  embroi- 
deries and  appliques.  Many  fabrics  in  this  showing  are  collector's 
pieces,  and  all  are  unique  and  authentic 

ANTIQUE    SALON SEVENTH    FLOOR 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Ancient  g>tatmb  (glass 


THE  CORRECT  DECORATION  FOR  LEADED 
WINDOWS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  ROOM. 

I  HAVE  ON  EXHIBITION  A  LARGE  COL- 
LECTION OF  PANELS  OF  THE  XIV,  XV  AND 
XVI  CENTURIES  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH 
CASTLES  AND  MANSIONS  WHERE  THEY 
FORMED  AN  INTERESTING  AND  BEAUTI- 
FUL DECORATIVE  FEATURE. 


6  Wt&t  56ft  Street 

iBteto  t?orfe 


SPANISH  ANTIQUES 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 
DECORATIONS 


MONTLLOR  BROS. 

j%>panis1)  Antique  i&fjop 


Established  1909 


NEW  YORK 

768  MADISON  AVENUE 
(at  66th  Street) 


PALM  BEACH 

PLAZA  BUILDING 
County  Road  and  Seaview  Avenue 


Casa  Del  Greco 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

S.  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  with  its  ex- 
quisite patio;  the  obscure,  small 
church  of  St.  Tome,  with  the  splen- 
dour of  its  El  Greco  masterpiece, 
and,  as  enchanting  as  any,  if  not 
more  enchanting  than  all,  is  the 
Casa  del  Greco,  the  home  of  El 
Greco  himself. 

Set  high  on  a  terrace  at  the  edge 
of  the  City,  uninterruptedly  over- 
looking the  Spanish  country,  is  the 
house  which  for  so  long  was  the 
home  of  the  great  Spanish  painter 
from  Greece!  Perhaps  only  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Alhambra  in 
Andalusia  is  there  another  view 
more  sublime  than  that  from  the 
terrace  of  this  house.  The  landscape 
rolls  its  majestic  panorama  on  every 
side,  there  are  the  garnet  hills,  the 
unspeakable,  proud  solitude,  the 
olive  trees  that  are  set  in  distant, 
unwavering  rows,  a  pattern  of 
green  print  on  a  cloth  of  carmine. 
The  shadow  of  a  white  cloud,  as 
rainless  as  a  stage  cloud,  falls  here 
and  there  upon  the  bare  shoulders 
of  a  mountain,  like  a  cloak  of  pur- 
ple velvet.  And  even  the  sky  above 
is  never  the  cold  blue  of  nothing- 
less  space,  but  the  peopled,  paint- 
ed blue  of  Goya's  holy  pictures, 
that  at  any  moment  might  be  ex- 
pected to  part  and  show  a  cherub's 
face. 

So  struck  with  the  grandeur  of 
this  far  view  is  the  beholder,  that 
only  gradually  the  eye  falls  to  the 
smaller,  but  no  lesser,  charms  of 
the  terrace  and  the  house.  The 
seat  around  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
is  overgrown  with  green,  the  floors 
are  sparkling  with  bright  Moorish 
tiles  inlaid  in  quaint  designs  of 
gold  and  blue,  there  are  small 
pools  of  water,  blue  with  the  re- 
flected blue  of  the  sky  and  as  still 
as  the  tiles  themselves,  the  pillars 
of  the  balconies  are  garlanded 
with  flowers,  and  the  ancient  tiles 
of  the  roof  are  colored. 

Inside  the  house  is  a  large  patio 
open  to  the  sky.  The  bedrooms,  all 
the  upstairs  rooms,  open  upon  a 
balcony  that  overhangs  the  patio. 
Many  pieces  of  the  original  furni- 
ture have  been  collected  and  re- 
placed in  the  salons,  in  the  bed- 
rooms and  in  the  pretty  kitchen. 

The  kitchen,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  used  as  a  small  private 
dining  room,  too,  is  a  little  jewel. 
The  walls  are  of  bright  tiles,  and 
shelves  are  bountiful  with  col- 
ored Spanish  potteries  and  china. 
On  a  little  dais  of  scintillating 
Moorish  tiles,  with  cozy  built-in 
seats  beside  it,  is  the  kitchen 
stove — a  shallow  scooped  out 
bowl  for  the  fire,  the  pots  sus- 
pended on  hooks  above  it.  Above 
this  stove  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  of 
the  house,  through  which  plumed 
the  smoke  and  the  fragrances  of 
the  El  Greco  cuisine. 

While  this  arrangement  sounds 
primitive,  it  was  not  without  the 
utmost  refinement.  There  is  noth- 
ing, to  be  sure,  of  modern  con- 
venience and  spaciousness.  All  is 
small  here  in  scale,  minute  even, 
but   with    decorations   that   show 


the  greatest  luxury,  infinitely 
costly,  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  stairways  that  lead  to  the 
upper  rooms  are  delightful — of 
purple  tiles,  of  blue  and  vermil- 
lion,  as  fresh  as  though  they  had 
been  set  there  like  jewels  yester- 
day, tiny  square  tiles  with  colored 
coats-of-arms  and  crowns.  And  no 
less  picturesque  than  the  tile  stair- 
ways are  the  windows,  each  a 
"composition"  in  itself,  with  some- 
times the  Spanish  ironwork  trail- 
ing little  tendrils  of  vines  from  the 
outside. 

Beneath  this  house  of  El  Greco 
are  five  subterranean  cellars,  one 
below  another.  In  these  mys- 
terious, and  very  obviously  dan- 
gerous, hiding  places,  Pedro  The 
Cruel  of  Spain — he  who  is  said 
'  never  to  have  spoken  a  kind  word 
save  to  his  Mistress,  Maria  Pa- 
dilla — was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
his  fabulous  riches  buried  and 
guarded. 

And  how  the  interiors  of  his 
house,  fine  and  tasteful,  how  the 
noble  sweeping  grandeur  of  the  ex- 
terior vistas  must  have  delighted 
the  eyes  of  the  artist  El  Greco. 
How  longingly  those  penetrating, 
loving  eyes,  fading,  alas,  for  years 
toward  the  last,  must  have  sought 
out  each  small  perfection  of  his 
home,  and  dwelt  upon  the  mag- 
nificent nobility  of  its  surround- 
ings. 

The  first  great  painting  El 
Greco  did  when  he  arrived  in 
Spain  as  a  promising  young  artist 
from  Greece,  hangs  in  The  Esco- 
rial  near  Madrid.  The  story  of  this 
first  Spanish  painting  goes  that 
the  dour  Philip  II  gave  El  Greco 
the  commission  to  paint  this  pic- 
ture to  hang  in  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  Chapel  of  The  Escorial, 
which  Philip  II  was  building  as  a 
memorial  to  his  illustrious  father, 
Charles  V.  But,  for  some  until  yet 
unknown  reason,  when  the  paint- 
ing was  finished  Philip  II  relegat- 
ed it  to  the  second  place  in  the 
lugubrious  Chapel,  in  which  place 
it  still  hangs  today.  Also,  Philip 
II  never  did  give  El  Greco  another 
royal  commission. 

The  painting  that  is  said  to  be 
El  Greco's  masterpiece  is  in  a 
small,  dark  church  of  Toledo,  ob- 
scure, and,  unfortunately,  full  of 
shadows.  It  is  called  the  Church  of 
St.  Tome,  and  the  picture  is  The 
Burial  of  Count  d'Orgaz.  From 
this  very  large  painting,  the  detail, 
which  is  illustrated  here,  shows 
the  effulgence  of  El  Greco,  if  efful- 
gent were  ever  a  word  to  apply  to 
him.  The  small  boy  in  the  detail 
is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  El  Gre- 
co's son,  and  many  of  the  faces 
are  noblemen  and  personages  of 
the  time,  including  the  Pope. 

Although  not  the  reason  given 
by  history,  one  has  a  suspicion 
that  the  absolute  monarchs  of 
Spain  moved  the  Capital  from 
Toledo  because  it  was  so  hot  there. 
Indeed,  the  Spanish  claim  that  the 
Lord,  gazing  down  upon  Toledo 
from  the  Heavens,  found  it  so  fair, 
he  hung  the  sun  directly  over  it  as 
a  sort  of  spotlight.  And  though  the 
casual  observer  of  today  may  be 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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An  original  18th  Cen- 
tury screen  painted  on 
canvas  by  Hubert 
Robert.  This  screen, 
re-mounted  and  restor- 
ed, is  interesting  tn 
color  and  beautiful 
in  design,  and  is  a 
splendid  example  of 
Robert's  most  char- 
meter  is  tic  style. 
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UBERT  ROBERT,  generally  called  Robert  des 
Ruines,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  French 
artists  of  the  late  XVIII  Century.  His  travels 
and  adventures,  his  imprisonment  and  narrow- 
escape  from  death  during  the  Revolution,  add 
even   greater   fascination   to  his   exquisite  work. 
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EXCELLENT    OPPORTUNITY 

to  purchase  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture,  Paintings, 
Tapestries,  Rare  Books,  Etc.,  is  presented  at  our  new  auc- 
tion galleries  to  everyone. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  World  of  Art  and  Fashion,  next 
to  the  SherryNetherland  and  opposite  the  SavoyPla^a 
Hotels,  many  fine  collections  of  value  and  interest  find 
their  way  to  us. 
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NEW  YORK'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 


tHWanaging  Director 

JOHN  F.  SANDERSON 


THE  luxury  of  seclusion  just 
where  New  York  is  smartest, 
gayest,  busiest — the  convenience 
of  service  that  encompasses  every 
detail — the  charm  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  finest  Colonial  spirit. 
Long  term  leases  or  short,  or  the 
briefest  of  transient  visits — for 
a  year,  a  week  or  a  day — The 
Barclay  is  a  gracious  home. 

Write  for  information  and  brochure. 
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Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

human  heart,  and,  allegorically, 
depict  the  world's  attitude  toward 
those  who  have  broken  the  laws 
of  man.  Matt  Denant  strikes  a 
detective  who  is  about  to  arrest 
a  street-walker.  The  detective  in 
falling  strikes  an  iron  bench  and 
dies.  Denant,  a  war  veteran  and  a 
gentleman,  gets  five  years  for  the 
sudden  gust  of  idealism  that  blew 
into  his  soul  against  his  will.  This 
is  the  ironic  core  of  the  play.  After 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  playing  out 
the  fundamental  theme  of  Pursuit 
until  the  law  gets  the  escaped  man 
again  in  its  talons  in  the  house  of 
a  parson. 
"the  chauvE-souris" 

Balieff's  in  town  again  with  his 
Presentation  of  The  World's  Most 
Unusual  Entertainment.  A  satire 
on  "La  Traviata,"  "Where  Is  Our 
Meyer,  Where's  Himalaya?"  and 
some  grotesque  dances  by  Mile. 
Tamara-Geva  were  the  new  num- 
bers. Mile.  Geva  is  unusual,  but 
not  exciting  enough  for  the  Charles- 
ton Era. 

GET  THEE  TO  A  MADHOUSE! 

Since  1914  it  has  become  more 
and  more  apparent  to  me  that  all 
gentle,  lovable  beings  are  in  the 
insane  asylums  or  dead,  and  that 
all  that  are  not  in  the  asylums  or 
dead  are  mad  and  intolerable.  Ful- 
ton Oursler  having  agreed  with 
me,  wrote  a  most  delightful  and 
especially  instructive  play  called 
"Behold  This  Dreamer,"  a  paradox 
of  humanity,  but  played  on  a  con- 
crete basis  in  any  American  town. 
Charley  Turner  is  a  painter  and  a 
whittler  of  unfeeling  epigrams 
which  he  flings  at  the  town's  Bab- 
bittry.  He  has  a  Dumb  Dolly  for 
a  wife  and  a  brush  manufacturer 
for  a  father-in-law.  They  commit 
him  to  a  sanitarium  for  happy 
"nuts,"  where  his  genius  develops. 
Glenn  Hunter  is  Charley  and  he 
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plays  it  with  that  charm,  boyish- 
ness and  perfect  insouciance  that 
make  of  him  incomparably  the 
finest  "juvenile"  actor  on  our  stage. 
Thomas  Wise,  as  one  of  the  in- 
mates, with  Patricia  O'Hearn,  Syl- 
via Field,  Edward  Donnelly  and 
James  Seeley,  gives  perfect  support. 

ANGNA  ENTERS 

Miss  Enters  gives  tiny  playlets 
in  which  she  herself  is  the  play — 
"compositions  in  dance  form,"  she 
calls  them.  There  are  two  of  her 
numbers  that  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  me,  "Moyen-Age,""  a 
living  motion  picture  of  the  Red 
Madonna,  and  "The  Queen  of 
Heaven,"  a  French  Gothic  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  The  motions  of 
Miss  Enters  in  these  two  composi- 
tions are  purely  spiritual.  She  has  a 
wide  range  of  make-up  and  is  ex- 
tremely graceful  and  convincing. 

THE  EVERLASTING  FOLLIES 

Bing!  Sizzle!  Boom!  The  Follies 
again !  Eddie  Cantor — which  should 
be  spelled  Canter — in  ballet  cos- 
tume. Lyrics  by  the  American  Mo- 
zart, Irving  Berlin.  Eddie  Cantor 
playing  Mayor  Walker  (more  ly- 
rics by  Irving  Berlin,  the  Wagner 
of  Forty-second  Street).  Every- 
body, everything  but  Upton  Sin- 
clair and  Leon  Trotzky.  Bing! 
sizzle!  boom!  Revues  may  come 
and  revues  may  go  but  the  Zieg- 
feld  show  goes  on  forever.  There 
is  a  bing-o!  about  it  that  is  all  its 
own — a  gayety,  a  festal  wickedness 
— well,  you  know,  for  the  Follies 
is  now  an  American  institution,  and 
every  adult  voter  has  no  doubt 
seen  it. 

LEW    FIELDS    BACKS    MARK    TWAIN 

Mark  Twain  set  to  music  in  a 
boisterous,  roisterous  musical  com- 
edy that  is  one  of  the  few  things 
of  its  kind  I  have  enjoyed  in  many 
a  Volstead  year.  "A  Connecticut 
Yankee,"  produced  by  the  appar- 
ently immortal  Lew  Fields,  with  a 
cast  was  one  hundred  per  cent  all 
through.  Something  new  for  jaded 
musical  comedy  rakes. 


Casa  Del  Greco 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

in  honest  doubt  as  to  how  the  sun 
came  to  be  hung  directly  over 
Toledo,  he  has  no  doubt  whatever 
that  there  it  hangs. 

And  then,  after  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  El  Grecos,  after  the  Moor- 
ish Mosques  and  Castles,  and  the 
sun  above  the  City  in  the  day, 


comes  gently  into  Toledo  its  magic 
mauve  evening.  No  dusk  drops 
down  in  widow's  weeds,  nor  twi- 
light trails  in  rusty  sables.  But 
day  ascends  in  gold  bedight,  and 
suddenly  the  exotic  night  blooms 
like  an  orchid. 

And  after  the  catawba  dusk, 
comes  the  moon,  over  the  House 
of  El  Greco  and  over  the  Mosque 
beside  it,  over  the  castle  walls  and 
the  burnished  Tagos. 


French  Period  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

modeled  floral  bronzes,  however, 
saveitfrombeingtoorigidly  classical. 
The  commode,  to  my  mind,  il- 
lustrates the  very  best  which  was 
achieved  under  the  neo-classical 
movement.  It  is  of  mahogany  and 
thuya-wood,  with  simple  tri-partite 
panelling  and  gilt-bronze  mould- 
ings. At  the  corners  are  slender 
fluted  colonnettes  which  taper 
downward.  The  restraint  of  its  de- 
sign and  the  dignity  of  its  propor- 
tions render  this  piece  of  furniture 
one  of  the  most  successful  which  I 
know.   It  is  the  work  of  Adam 


Weisweiler,  a  cabinet-maker  of 
German  origin,  who  migrated  to 
Paris  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  designs  of  David,  and 
Percier  and  Fontaine  the  neo- 
classical movement  took  on  a  more 
chaste  and  archaeological  char- 
acter. But  in  recompense  for  loss 
of  imagination  this  later  furniture 
is  often  very  chic  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  contours  and  the  studied 
spotting  of  its  highly  conven- 
tionalized classical  ornament.  It, 
for  the  most  part,  maintains  the 
high  traditions  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  will  almost  in- 
variably add  distinction  to  any 
modern  interior  in  which  it  is  used. 
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A  great  problem  partly  solved 


Even-  year  the  readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration  are  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  that  causes  them  great  worry  for 
many  months,  perhaps  even  for  many  days.  It  is:  "What 
can  we  possibly  do  with  all  this  money  which  we  have  re- 
ceived for  Christmas?  How  can  we  possibly  spend  it?" 


As  we  have  invariably  been  the  first  to  whom  our  readers 
have  turned  for  advice,  we  determined  this  year  that  we 
would  solve  the  problem  for  them.  And  we  have  partly 
done  so.  That  is,  we  have  found  the  perfect  way  to  spend  a 
small  part  of  that  Christmas  money.  It  is :  to  enroll  in  the 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in   Interior   Decoration 
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The  pictut  hen-  in  reduced  size 

are  typical  "'  the  hundreds  of  illustra- 
te  the   i  on    pamphlets. 


Seriously  :  What  better  use  can  you  possibly  make  of  Christmas  money,  or  any 
other  money,  than  to  subscribe  for  a  course  which  you  will  find  as  fascinating 
as  any  novel,  which  will  add  enormously  to  your  enjoyment  of  life,  and  which  will 
equip  you  for  a  dignified,  enjoyable  and  lucrative  career  if  you  care  to  have  one? 

This  is  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  course 
of  reading  for  cultivated  people  to  be  found  today 

To  plan  a  room  in  all  its  details,  to  buy  furniture,  floor  and  wall  coverings,  draperies,  pic- 
tures and  objets  d'art,  and  with  them  create  out  of  an  empty,  box-like  space  a  place  of 
enchanting  beauty  and  charm,  affords  a  satisfaction  closely  akin  to  that  produced  by  the 
achievement  of  a  fine  painting  or  sculpture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  room  is  just  as  much  a 
result  of  creative  instinct  and  ability  as  any  painting. 

Interior  Decorating  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  since  it  rests  upon  very  definite  and 
immutable  laws  and  principles.  No  matter  how  cultured  and  "artistic"  one  may  be,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  laws  and  principles  one  cannot  avoid  mistakes  that  are  im- 
mediately apparent  to  those  who  know. 

These  laws  and  principles  can  be  learned  in  a  few  months'  time  at  the  cost  of  a  few  minutes' 
thoughtful  reading  each  day;  and  reading  which  is  neither  dull  nor  tedious  but  absorbingly 
interesting. 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study  Course  is  planned  to  fit  in  with  your  spare 
time.  The  lessons  come  to  you  at  regular  intervals  and  are  so  clearly  written  and  so  profusely 
illustrated  that  they  intrigue  your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Personal  correspondence  with 
the  instructional  staff  supplements  your  reading  and  affords  valuable  consultation  on  your  in- 
dividual problems. 

Twenty-four  lessons,  each  one  more  delightful  than  the  last,  make  up  this  invaluable  course. 
Step  by  step  they  initiate  you  into  the  artistic  principles  that  govern  the  creation  of  beautiful 
home  surroundings.  Each  principle  is  so  concisely  set  forth,  so  clearly  explained  in  non-tech- 
nical language,  that  reading  your  lessons  will  be  a  very  real  pleasure  and  in  no  sense  a  task. 

The  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  career  open  to  the  cul- 
tivated man  or  woman  who    lacks  professional   training 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Decorator  is  to  create  beautiful  rooms  and  homes  out  of  beautiful 
things— beautiful  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  tapestries,  objets  d'art.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
i  ompels  close  association  constantly  with  the  most  beautiful  products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
The  rewards  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  profession.  Any  reader  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  who  has  ever  wished  he  or  she  could  "do  something",  either  for  the  sake  of  the 
income  or  merely  to  occupy  time  and  provide  a  new  interest  in  life,  will  find  this  course  the 
answer  to  the  problem. 


Please  let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  great  course 

Send  us  this  coupon  today 


Certificate  of  Approval  issued  to  this  Course  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  course. 

Name 

Address  
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Your 


Winter    Home — Hotel    Elysee 

Sixty  East  Fifty  "fourth  Street,  New  York 


Mr.  Max  A.  Haering 
announces  the  closing  of  the 
Restaurant  Elysee  located  at 
1  East  56th  Street,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  give  his  un- 
divided personal  attention  to 
his  restaurant  in  the  new 
Hotel  Elysee  at  60  East  54th 
Street,  where  he  aivaits  the 
pleasure  of  greeting  you  and 
your  friends 


P=^ 


The  private  apartments  of  the  Hotel  Elysee  are  designed  for 
those  who  appreciate  a  real  home.  Here  one  may  have  an 
apartment  to  which  one  will  be  proud  to  bring  one's  friends — ■ 
either  furnished  by  the  Elysee  or  to  suit  the  individual  taste 


If  one  is  a  bit  early  or  his  luncheon  or  dinner  companion 
is  late,  what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  one  may  wait  or  rest 
awhile,  perhaps  in  the  company  of  an  acquaintance  in  a 
foyer  and  lounge  which  expresses  dignified  ease  and  un- 
obtrusive beauty? 


In  the  private  dining  room  is  the 
beauty,  the  dignity  am'  the  quiet 
that  one  likes  to  a&  iciate  with 
one's  own  home.  Here,  with  no 
responsibility,  it  is  easy  to  be  the 
gracious  host  or  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon,  a  formal  dinner, 
an  after-theatre  supper  party  or 


Select  and  kindred  spirits  know 
t  lie  enchanting  French  Restaurant, 
.  ki  n  one  dines  or  lunches  quiet- 
ly or  in  whatever  degree  of  gaiety 
may  be  desired.  1 1  <  re  food  is  pre- 
pared with  true  European  per- 
fection and  served  by  a  Con- 
tinental-trained staff  which,  in  a 

surprisingly  short  time,  tennis  the 

preferences  of  even  the  occasional 

patron 


' 


A  few  desirable  suites  now  available 
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DESIGNS   ON  OUR  LOOMS  IN  THE  ORIENT 


It  has  been  so  wisely  said  that  minute  attention  to  detail  makes  perfec 
tion.  This  truth  is  admirably  illustrated  m  the  Lincoln  All 'Weather 
Cabriolet.  Even  to  the  smallest  detail  this  richly  appointed  car  offers 
the  very  utmost  in  motoring  satisfaction.  Its  inferior  fittings  and  appoint' 
ments  achieve  a  standard  of  comfort  and  convt  nicnce  worthy  of  the 
satin'smooth  performance  of  the  precision'built  -Lincoln.  The  driver's 
compartment  permits  either  Enclosed  Drive  or  Town  Car  effect. 
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Devoted  to  Architecture,  Building  e  Interior  Decoration 
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"Patio  of  a  Spanish  Farmhouse' 


Color  Rendering  by  Thomas  Stapleton 
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PRICE;  50  CENTS 


on, 


Modeled  and  fired  in  a  unit  36 
inches  long  and  20  inches  wide 
(the  largest  lavatory  of  genuine 
vitreous  china  ever  fired  in  one 
piece).  It  is  also  made  30  inches 
long  by  20  inches  wide. 


The  price  of  the  ,lTempleton"  in 
either  size,  with  fittings  of  Chro- 
mard  with  hammered  gold  panels 
as  illustrated,  is  $650.00,  not 
including  cost  of  installation. 


Fittings,  executed  in  Chromard, 
the  platinum-like,  non-tarnish- 
ing finish,  with  panels  of  hand- 
hammered  Chromard  in  nat- 
ural color,  antique  or  green 
gold. 


Leg  shafts  of  clearest  crystal, 
with  metal  tops  of  Chromard 
Finish. 

The  trademark  "Standard" 
is  impressed  in  every  fixture. 


"^taitdavd" 

<JY^  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


INow  your  bathroom 


r 


may  be  as  beautiful  as  your  living  rooni^ 

The  beauty  of  Standard"  lavatories  is     Other  designs  are  the  "Pemberton" 
that  of  fine  furniture,  modeled  in  gen-     of  straight-lined  simplicity  and  dig- 


uine  vitreous'china.  Spacious,  symmet- 
rical, they  are  the  latest  achievement 
in  "eSvtandard"  master  craftsmanship. 

The  fittings,  wrought  with  character- 
istic "Standard"  skill,  are  of  harmo- 
nizingdesign,  finished  in  platinum-like 
Chromard,  forever  free  from  tarnish  or 
corrosion.  The  gracefully  tapered  legs 
are  of  clearest  crystal,  topped  with 
wrought  metal  in  Chromard  Finish. 

The  "Templeton"  above  pictured  is 
but  one  of  the  new  style  Standard" 
lavatories  of  exclusive  distinction.. 


nity,  with  stately  faucets ;  the '  'Castle- 
ton",  a  design  of  graceful  charm,  with 
all-metal  legs;  the  "Chesterton"  and 
"Whittington"  of  pleasing  structural 
lines  and  legs  of  clear  crystal. 
In  the  Standard"  Showrooms  in  prin- 
cipal cities  may  be  seen  permanent 
exhibitions  of  Standard"  Plumbing 
Fixtures  introducing  new  notes  of  in- 
dividuality. An  interesting  booklet, 
illustrated  in  colors,  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

Standard  <$amtar.g  IDfe.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
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THE     LEAPING     TARPOn's     BRILLIANT    SCALES    AND    FLASHING     FINS    ARE    HERE    PORTRAYED    AS    A     HAT     ORNAMENT. 


B.S.  &F.  *29 


The  new  Buick  Starr  O  Frost  building  in  Palm  Beach  is  a  note- 


worthy  addition  to  the  Spanish  architecture  of  the  town.  In  it  we  are 


better  equipped  than  ever  to  serve  our  customers  in  this  famous  resort. 


NEW  BLACK   STARR   &  FROST   BUILDING.    NORTH   PALM 
BEACH   AVE     CORNER    SUNSET.   PALM   BEACH,   FLORiDA 


BLACK   STARR  &  FROST 

JEWELERS    IN    NEW    YORK    FOR    118    YEARS 
FIFTH    AVENUE,    CORNER    48TH    STREET,    NEW  YORK    •     •    PARIS    •     PALM    BEACH    •    SOUTHAMPTON 
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CHARLES    of    LONDON 


»Jt 


OLD  PANELLED 
ROOMS 

INTERIORS 

OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

TAPESTRIES 


TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
LONDON:  56  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.  1 


Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  i  J.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXVIII.  Number   i.    Publication  office,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price  $6.00  a  year;- 

two    years,    $10.00;    three     i  u  10;    single   copies,    $0.50;    foreign    subscriptions,    $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription,  $0.50   additional.   Entered  as  second-class 

matter  March  ■",,  1919,  at  the  po  I  ol        In  Xew  fork  City,  under  the  act  of  .March  3,  1879.  Copyrighted,  1928,  by  Arts  Cv   Decoration   Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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AX  UNIQUE  COLLECTION  of 
rare  examples  of  Early  English 
Furniture  has  recently  arrived 
from  England  and  been  placed  on 
Exhibition.  Among  the  outstand- 
ing features  are  Queen  Anne  wal- 
nut chairs  and  cabinets  also  an  ex- 
tremely rare  two-chair  back  settee 
in  walnut.  Other  important  pieces 
are  of  the  Chippendale,  Sheraton 
and  Hepplewhite  periods. 

VERXAX — A  new  furniture 
cream,  perfected  by  Mr 
Vemay  for  use  on  his  own  collec- 
tion of  furniture,  is  now  on  sale. 


A  mid  18th  Century  6  fold  Screen  interestingly  decorated  in  the 
Chinese  manner  on  a  background  of  old  gold — a  superb  example  in 
fine   condition.   Height  7'   11",   width — each  panel  21]/2". 


\fernav 

run  v\sm icn  ftipxtttitbe  sitvfr  Pnpra  atm Dnrrmyv** rr  accwmde  ™ 


OLD  ENGLISH  HJIOmil^.SILVmPORaiAIN.POTTHfrr&GLiSSMRE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  St. 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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i  1928,  Kitlinger  Company 


^     ^ 


(^Beautiful  Period  furniture 

brings  SNew  interest  to  your  Jtiving  tf\pom 


Lrom  busy  living  .  .  .  thru  the  hurried, 
nerve-tiring  day,  seek  this  comfortable 
corner  in  your  favorite  room  ...  a  comfort- 
able Colonial  wing  chair  ...  a  dainty  Early 
American.^  butterfly  table,  in  WalnuL_>  or 
honey-colored  Maple  ...  a  diminutive  chest 
of  English  design.  Such  Fur- 
niture will  rest  and  renew 
your  tired  spirit. 

These  pieces,  like  all  Kittinger 
reproductions,  are  made  of 
solid  woods  throughout.  Imi- 
tation woods,  even  in  hidden 
or  minor  parts,  would  be  un- 


worthy of  such  masterpieces.  And  although 
Kittinger  prices  are  remarkably  low,  because 
of  Kittinger's  modern  production  methods 
.  .  .  it  would  be  impossible  to  incorporates 
finer  materials,  sounder  construction,  or 
better  craftsmanship  in  this  exquisite  furni- 
ture, at  any  price. 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet, 
"Living  Room  Furniture  by 
Kittinger,"  and  the->  names 
of  Kittinger  dealers  in  your 
vicinity.  Kittinger  Company, 
1881  Elmwood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


KITTINGE 

X* —   Distinctive     Furniture, 


/Kittinger^ 

I     °  '   S  T  I  N  C  T  I  V  £ 

i/Furniture} 


<Jor  over  sixty  years  mak- 
ers of  fine  furniture  in 
solid  woods  only  .  .  princi- 
pally CftDalnut,  Jtfahoeany 
and  Oak. 
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The  Treasured  Traditions  of  Olden  Days 


An  illustrated  booklet 
showing  many  charm- 
ing   re  productions    o) 

French    Furniture   Will 

be  gladly  sent  on  re- 
quest. 


1)  eproductions  by  Jacques  Bodart,  because  of  fidelity 
-*-^-  in  design,  and  the  old  time  hand  processes  of  their 
cabinetmakers,  retain  the  character  and  decorative  qual- 
ity that  are  the  charm  of  old  work.  Replicas  made  in 
this  manner  can  never  become  commonplace  because 
they  cannot  be  made  in  quantities.  Clients  of  Dealers 
and  Decorators  will  be  gladly  shown  through  our  gal- 
leries where  varied  and  interesting  groupings  of  fur- 
niture may  be  seen. 


A  visit  to  our  studio,  at 
480  Lexington  Avenue 
will  interest  those 
seeking  unusual  Lamps 
and   Accessories. 


<k 


/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

^-^  ^Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 


"Paris 


\=1\ 


fHtittrH'i^lin-1111'^^'i-HtnmimiHimwfflm 
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FIREPLACE  FIXTURES  OF  THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD 


'eautiful  antique  mantels 
such  as  those  we  secure  from 
abroad  are  incomplete  without 
andirons  and  other  fireplace  ac- 
cessories of  a  fitting  character. 
Therefore,  to  patrons  of  this 
House  we  offer  andirons  and 
other  equipment,  individually 
designed  and  executed  by  the 
craftsmen  in  our  shops  and 
foundries.  The  andirons  are 
wrought  by  hand  into  various 
period  designs  and  also  cast  in  iron,  bronze  or 
brass.  Their  finishes  are  the  same  as  those  in  vogue 
during  the  various  periods.  Thus  the  owner  of  a 
Tudor,  Jacobean,  Adam  or  any  period  mantel 
may  find  here    andirons    truly  representative  and 


Georgian  Period  Fire-set 

silver  finish,  $110. 


in  complete  harmony  with  the 
period.  °^?  The  fittings  for  the 
fireplace  made  by  this  House 
are  as  distinctive  as  our  authen- 
tic antique  mantels.  All  designs 
are  exclusively  ours  and  they 
can  be  obtained  only  from  us 
direct.  Available  in  sizes  suit- 
able for  all  fireplaces  and  in  a 
variety  that  affords  one  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  his  or  her 
individual  choice.  ^  May  we 
suggest  that  you  stop  in  at  one  of  our  shops  and 
inspect  the  line  of  beautiful  fireplace  fixtures  on 
exhibition  ?  Or,  write  us  at  New  York,  Dept.  A  D  , 
for  booklet  illustrating  and  describing  these  lovely 
appointments  for  the  hearth. 


Wm. H.JACKSON    COMPANY 


\-€stabLished  in  the 
I      -    Year  i $7 7     - 


7  W€ST  47  th  STR€€T 
N€W    YORK 


3l  g  M.MICHIGAN  AV€. 
CH  ICAGO 


The  Oldest  House  of 
its  kj,nd  in  America. 


A 


'=*q^_ 


W    5--  *■"■ 


'"\ 


OVER  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  PROMINENT  FAMILIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  REGISTER 
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Case  ^-R-741 


Cecily  —.  Born  1894,  Sorrento,  Italy,  of  English  parents.  Residence  in  New  York  three  years  later.  Privately 
educated.  During  girlhood  showed  marked  talent  for  music  and  writing.  Several  mild  love  affairs  prior  to 
entering  Wellesley  1912.  While  still  in  school,  contributed  numerous  poems  to  better  class  magazines.  Before 
graduation  (191(f)  completed  poetic  drama  in  jive  acts.  Immediately  hailed  as  one  of  the  outstanding  poets 
of  the  decade.  Literary  and  social  groups  lionized  her — momentarily .  She  was  seldom  asked  to  the  same 
place  twice,  however.  Reported  engaged  first  to  Wall  Street  broker  and  later  to  well-known  playwright. 
Nothing  came  of  either.  Unable  to  explain  social  failure,  began  to  worry.  Nervous  breakdown  in  1918. 

In  1921  completely  recovered  her  poise.  Second  dramatic  poem  in  1922,  acknowledged  a 
brilliant  accomplishment.  Married  spring  of  1923  to  captain  in  English  Army.  Two  children. 
Residence,  London,  England. 


Remember 


as  a 


f  Nothing  exceeds  halitosis   (unpleasant  breath) 
^social  offense.  Nothing  equals  Listerine  as  a  remedy J 
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Jn  our  showrooms 


/// 


Wholesale  only 


f369f^52^SJh^ 
tyleM>Q/ork 


arrjj  JVieyett  0<r 


m 
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MANUFACTURERS  o/TURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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ship's  cupboard 
from  old  Salem 

<^?       ^       ^ 


The  same  fidelity  to  tradition  expressed  in  this  ship's 
cupboard  prevails  in  the  many  lovely  Danersk  pieces 
that  echo  other  interesting  periods  of  furniture  design. 


To  the  dining  room  or  a  gentleman' s  study 
it  brings  the  charm  of  long  ago 


IN  the  romantic  days  of  old  Salem  when  the  first 
families  of  the  port  were  not  above  adding  to 
their  income  by  a  little  smuggling,  the  wealthy  sea 

captain  carried  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  ship's 
cabin  to  his  home  ashore. 

Its  ancestors  fashioned  by  shipwrights  during  the 
long  winter  months,  this  Plymouth  cupboard  by 
Danersk  is  faithful  to  its  salty  heritage. 

Its  distinctive  slant  was  given  with  an  eye  to  roll- 
ing seas  and  the  simple  carving  and  the  line  of 
grace  and  beauty  are  a  never  failing  delight. 

Practical,  lovely,  authentic,  it  brings  to  a  dining 


room  or  gentleman's  study  the  flavor  of  salt  and 
the  booming  of  ghostly  sails. 

See  it  by  all  means  and  at  the  same  time  ask  us  to 
show  you  the  slide-top  table  and  the  graceful  ladder- 
back  chairs  that  go  with  it  to  make  up  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  Danersk  groups. 
Start  now  to  collect  Danersk  furniture.  It  is  our 
ideal  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  richest  and  love- 
liest tradition  of  the  past  and  to  make  Danersk  fur- 
niture the  prized  collectors'  items  of  tomorrow. 
You  are  always  welcome  in  our  showrooms,  either 
in  New  York  or  Chicago,  whether  you  wish  to 
purchase  or  not. 


DANERSK 

Erskine  -  Dan  forth    Corporation,    383    Madison   Ave,    N.   Y. 

Wholesale  and  Retail       Chicago  Salesrooms:   315   N.  Michigan  Ave.       Los  Angeles  Distributor:  286a  W.  7th  St.       Factories  in  New  England 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Replacing  the  private  house  of  the  late  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  Esquire,  on  the  south  corner  of  Sixty- 
seventh  Street,  one  of  the  most  delightful  lo- 
cations in  New  York,  is  856  Fifth  Avenue. 
Each  apartment  faces  north,  east,  south  and 
west,  as  there  is  only  one  apartment  on  a  floor. 
The  rooms  are  exceptionally  large  and  the  prin- 
cipal ones  havetwoexposures.This  arrangement 
insures  a  maximum  of  light  and  cross  ventilation. 
Only  twelve  apartments  are  planned,  two 
maisonettes  of  9  and  11  rooms,  nine  apart- 
ments of  14  rooms,  and  a  delightful  roof  gar- 


den duplex  apartment  of  18  rooms  with  a  tower 
observatory.  The  ceiling  heights  in  these  well 
proportioned  rooms  range  up  to  13  feet. 

To  secure  the  utmost  protection  for  the  ten- 
ant owners  Shreve  and  Lamb  have  been  re- 
tained as  supervising  architects  and  Stoddard 
and  Mark  as  counsel  for  the  tenant  owner 
corporation — a  further  step  in  the  perfection 
of  the  cooperative  idea. 

100%  cooperative.  Maintenance  charges  only 
10%.  No  mortgage  on  land  or  building.  Occu- 
pancy in  the  summer  of  1928. 


Architects:  Warren  &  Wetmore,  Rosario  Candela.  Consulting  Architects:  Shreve  &  Lamb 

Builder:  Michael  E.  Paterno.  Consultant  on  Plans  and  Decorations :  Mrs.  George  Draper 

Counsel  for  tenant  owner  corporation:  Stoddard  &  Mark 

856  FIFTH  AVENUE 


14  EAST  47th   STREET 


VANDERBILT     0031 
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From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


Objects  of  Art 

Tapestries 

Antique  and 

Modern 

Furniture 


i^ian 


te 


tWm.  dSaum, 


Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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■<t^<a. 5- 


Ardenville  Dressing  Table  Group 

THE     ARRANGEMENT     SHOWN     A'BOVE 
IS     ON     DISPLAY     IN     OUR 

PERMANENT     EXHIBITION 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Interior  Decorator, 
his  clients,  and  those  interested  in  fine  furniture, 
spacious    showrooms    are    maintained    b;y    the 

DECORATOR'S  FURNITURE  CO.,  Inc. 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  (Between  46th  and  47th  Streets),   NEW  YORK 


Tin's  company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  Bed  Room  and  Boudoir  Fur- 

^    \    niture  possessing  distinctive  character  in  coloring  and  finish  to  conform  with 

l_  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  rooms  for  which  it  is  ordered. 


-C^Z — 5- 
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THE  FURNITURE 
STYLE  BOOK 

Sent  Post  Paid  for  $1.00 
Ideas  for  interior  decoration  by  Mary 
Fanton  Roberts,  editor  of  'Arts  & 
Decoration  ".  Popular  styles  for 
19-8.  Gnes  room  arrangements, 
color  schemes.  Suggests  draperies  and 
floor  coverings  for  each  period.  Tells 
about  uoodi,  finishes,  convenience 
features — care  of  furniture.  Fully 
illustrated  with  chartt,  diagrams, 
droit  tug),  and  actual  photographs. 
Clear,  understandable,  and  author- 
itative. Sales  its  cost  many  times 
over,  by  protecting  against  disap- 
pointments m  furniture  and  dec- 
orative selections. 

Address  Department  5  2 

Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Co, 
•  .1  Rapids,  Mich. 


Added  years  bring  added  charm  to  furniture  that  is 
genuinely  fine.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  high  regard 
in  which  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is  everywhere  held. 

You  buy  it  knowing  that  your  grandchildren  will  find 
it  beautiful— just  as  today  thousands  find  correct  the 
Berkey  &  Gay  pieces  their  ancestors  bought  several 
decades  ago. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  design  and  workman- 
ship which  do  not  change  with  the  changing  years,  and 
these  we  strive  to  practice  in  our  shops,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  practice  for  75  years. 

Yet  the  bedroom  and  dining  room  suites  we  offer  each 
year — over  a  hundred  and  fifty  different  styles  —  are 
perennially  fresh  and  new — so  advanced,  indeed,  that 
they  set  the  fashion  for  a  nation. 

Our  styles  change  but  our  standards  do  not.  And  that  is 
why  the  Berkey  &  Gay  Shop  Mark  is  accepted  by  gentle- 
folk as  a  safe  guide  in  the  purchase  of  good  furniture. 

And  why  the  Furniture  Style  Book  is  looked  to  for  cor- 
rect information  regarding  furniture  selection,  arrange- 
ment and  care. 


Furniture's  Proudest  Coat-of-Arnis 

Look  for  this  Shop  Mark  inset  in  every 
Berkey  &  Gay  suite.  Also  on  Berkey  &  Gay 
dealers'  windows.  It  is  your  protection 
when  buying,  and  your  pride  tver  a  fur. 


Colorful  Upholstered  Boudoir  Chair 

This  barrel  chair  upholstered  with  slip  cush- 
ions and  valance  in  glazed  chintz  is  ideal  for 
the  bedroom  or  informal  living  room,  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  Upholstering  Company. 


.Deri 


ay  furniture 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN-Fo«»^^/»  iS53-NEW  YORK  WHOLESALE  SHOWROOM-115  W.  40TH  STREET 
GRAND  RAPIDS  UPHOLSTERING  CO.-LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE-CREATED  BY  BERKEY  &  GAY  DESIGNERS 
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AT     THE     NOTM  AN 


ALLERIES 


Furniture,  Lamps,  Lamp  Shades,  Mirrors,  Rare  old 
Fabrics,  and  Decorative  Accessories  are  here  for 
your  inspection  representing  a  truly  remarkable 
assortment  of  all  manner  of  beautiful  furnishings 
for  interiors 

The  Notman  collection  of  lamps  and  lamp 
shades   is   very   complete,    offering   the 
widest    scope    for    selection    of    par- 
ticular colors,  designs  and  materials. 

A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY  Inc. 

New  Showrooms 
ONE  PARK   AVENUE  BUILDING 

Park  Ave.  at  32nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


m 


m 


m, 
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SPANISH  ANTIQUES 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 


DECORATIONS 


MONTLLOR  BROS. 
jfepamsf)  Antique  ^>f)op 


(Established  190') 


NEW  YORK 

768  MADISON  AVENUE 
(at  66th  Street) 


PALM  BEACH 

PLAZA  BUILDING 

County  Road  ,ind  Se.ivlew  Avenue 


\ntique  and  Decorative  Art* 


VjyHIS  magnificent  paint' 
ingof  the  legendary  HoBird, 
by  an  unknown  master,  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty  of  China 
(a.  d.  960-1280)  .  .  .an  era 
glorious  in  art  as  in  poetry  and  philosophy.  This  period  for 
Asia  stands  in  history  as  does  the  Periclean  age  for  Europe- 

((This  piece  was  formerly   the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  a  famous 
collection.   Its  richness  of  coloring  and  subtle  balance   are 
alike  marvellous.  Size  84"  long  by  43^"  wide. 
(Correspondence  Invited 


'iy  imps 

S.&G.GUMPCO.      I    246-268  Post  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


VIVIENNE  SEGAL 

Famous 
Musical  Comedv  Star 


o  lendenlvadiantl^Healthif 

THIS  ENJOYABLE  j\EW  WAY    cy 


DIETING  or  backbreaking  ex- 
ercises no  longer  necessary! 
For  an  ingenious  new  device,  the 
Battle  Creek  Health  Builder  enables 
you  to  keep  gloriously  healthy — 
pleasingly  slender  —  without  any 
effort  on  your  part!  The  Health 
Builder  gives  a  combined  massage 
— vibratory  treatment,  better  than 
a  skilled  masseur.  Itvigorously  mas- 
sages the  heaviest  muscles,  peps  up 
sluggish  circulation,  aids  digestion 
and  reduces  superfluous  weight. 

Endorsed  by  Famous  Beauty 

Dorothy  Knapp,  star  of  Earl 
Carroll's  "Vanities,"  and  pro- 
claimed the  "most  beautiful  girl  in 
the  world,"  uses  the  Health  Builder 
daily.  She  says,  "I  unhesitatingly 


recommend  the  Health  Builder  to 
everyone  that  is  interested  in 
keeping  radiantly  healthy  and  in 
retaining  a  beautiful  figure." 
Used  daily  in  countless  private 
homes,  large  medical  institutions 
and  by  numerous  physicians  in 
their  practice,  the  Health  Builder 
is  a  safe,  simple,  scientific  method 
of  reducing  weight  and  keeping 
vigorously  healthy. 

Send  for  FREE  Boo\ 

Send  for  "Health  and  Beauty  in 
Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day" — a  value- 
able  Free  Book  showing  the 
Battle  Creek  Health  Builder  in 
operation  —  with  complete  series 
of  home  exercises.  Sanitarium 
Equipment  Co.,BattleCreek,Mich. 


The  Battle  Cree\"SunArc  Bath" 
and  "Mechanical  Health  Horse" 
are  also  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  "Health  Builder." 


JfieTieaM 
Bui£den 


Sanitarium  Equipment  Co. 

Room  U-3134  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please    send    me    FREE    Book 
"Health  &  Beauty"  —  Today. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Keepoty 
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should  be  interesting  to 
you  —  if  you  like  the  unusual. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem,  this  is  a  wall- 
paper; it  is  equally  appropriate  for  bathroom 
walls,  in    young  girls'   rooms,   ladies'    bedrooms 
and,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bubble  Elf,  makes  a 
nursery  that  appeals  to   the 
child's  imagination. 

The  bubbles  in  iridescent  effect 
float  on  a  cloud  ground.  This 
is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  productions  of  wallpaper 
ever  presented. 


"The  bubble  Elf 
Screen" —  Write  for 
Lloyd  Screen  booklet 
illustrated  in  color. 


' 


'.       Every  decorator  in  the  United  States  has  been  supplied 
with  a  sample  of  this  paper.  Ask  to  see  it,  or  write  for 


samples  to  any  of  the  Lloyd  establishments. 


w.H.s.^y 


CO.  INC. 


48  WEST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BROOKLYN  NEWARK 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.  570  Atlantic  Ave.  i  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  1620  Spruce  St.  (John  H.  Whitwell,  Inc. 
WHEELING,  W".  VA.,  1121  Market  St.  (R.  C.  Dancer,  Inc. 

For  Over  Forty  Years  Importers  of  Good  Wallpaper 

W.H.  S.  LLOYD  CO.  INC.  3 

{Address  inquiries  to  nearest  establishment) 

Please  send  me  samples  of  the  "Bubbles"  combi- 
nations. 

Nawc 

Address 
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(Duality,  beauty  and  importance  are 

characteristics    oi   the   Trench   ana 

Elnoli.sh  Furniture  in  the  /Vrmxtronq 

collection. 

Estimates  furnished  upon  recfuest. 

A1M.ARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATED 

Four  East  Fifty- seventh  Street 

PARIS  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


■% 


W. 
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Like  some  sunny  window  in  a  stately  country  home 
is  this  charming  composition  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
the  Hampton  Shops.  For,  in  this  pleasant  and  con- 
venient grouping  of  table,  sofa  and  chair  there  is 
an  unmistakable  livableness  .It  is  interiors  of 


such  delightful  quality  as  these  that  the  Hampton 
Decorators  so  successfully  create,  complete  in  every 
architectural  detail;  in  every  well-chosen  article  of 
furniture;  in  all  those  many  things  that  go  to 
make  the  really  charming  and  perfect  home. 


EIGHTEEN    EAST    FIFTIETH    STREET  NEW   YORK 


MdCtiM 


Varied  Forms  and  Patterns  in  Castelli  Ware  of  a  Decorative  Nature 
The  Largest  Is  13  Inches  High  and  They  Are  Priced  From  $4.00  to  $22.00 


COLOR,  FORM  and  PATTERN 

are  the  means  by  which  our  most  successful 
compositions  are  achieved  and  furthermore, 
our  foremost  interior  decorators  insist  that 
each  of  these  three  must  contribute  its 
share  toward  the  beautiful. 

1  TALIAN  potteries  have  been  made  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  these  same  essentials 
in  view.  These  colorful  groups  show  pieces 
from  the  old  Abruzzi  district  and  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  that  have  been  accepted  by 
patrons  of  the  arts  in  the  old  world. 

Vv  HILE  these  potteries  are  satisfying  in 
themselves,  they  are  also  superb  in  their 
application  to  fine  exteriors  of  any  magni- 
tude and  some  examples  can  be  selected 
to  enrich  any  style  of  decoration. 


- 

£&n&       *s* 
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SALERNO  POTTERY 
Featuring  Lamp  EDA  798 — Complete  With  Two  Lights  $50. JO 

JC/  XAMINE  them  at  your  local  dealers,  but  if  he  does  not 
have  them  he  can  readily  obtain  them  for  you.  For  addi- 
tional information  write  to 

348    CONGRESS   STREET,    BOSTON 


You  are  invited  to  visit  our  New  York  display  at  120  Fifth  Avenue 


where  purchases  can  be  made  on  order  of  your  decorator 

Qartbowi 


f^^^^%**s>~~~w---wVp 


Importer  of 

Italian  Decorative  Arts 


INC.         t 


DISTRIBUTED 
(y  FINE  SHOPS 
EVERYWHERE 


ate^SSSZ^JXC^^SSKSaSi 
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"In  the  Mode  — 

Out  of  the  Ordinary 

America's  most  wonderful  and 
extensive  collection  of  exquisite 
furnishings  is  found  in  Almco 
Galleries.  Lamps  of  daring  origi- 
nality and  exotic  color  schemes, 
with  individuality,  beauty  and 
distinction  —  unusual  furniture, 
masterpieces  from  all  over  the 
world.  A  panorama  of  everything 
that  is  rich — brilliant — and  auda- 
cious —  and  in  good  taste. 

For  a  new  experience  that  will  amaze  and 

delight  you,  visit  any  of  the  three  Almco 

Galleries— Courtesy  purchasing  cards 

from  your  dealer  or  decorator. 

'Almco  Galleries^ 


>> 


CHICAGO 

1433  S.Wabash  Ave 


GRAND    RAPIDS 
Keeler  Bldg 

PARI  S 

19  Rue  Saulnier 


NEW    YORK. 

One  Park  Avenue 


d-J_ 
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CHILDREN'S  FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES— REPRODUCTIONS 


Child's  Armchair 
Writ*  for  booklet  describing  original  and  cxclusivi 
children's  Furniture.  Rubs,  Screens,  Mirrors,  Toyi 

CHILDHOOD  INC. 

215  East  57th  St..  New  York  City 

Only  One  Store 
Formerly  loi  ated  at  to8  K.ist  srtli  St. 


the  Milch 
galleries 


"The  Surprised  Bear" 

(Small  Bronze) 

by  Edwin  W.  Deming 

E.  W.  DEMING 

Paintings 

Mural  Decorations 

and  Sculpture  of 

American  Indian  Life 

February   27th   to   March   10th 

108  West  57th  Street 
New  York 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


THE  innate  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  finding  new  expression, 
as  never  before,  in  the  home, 
not  only  in  finely  modeled  contours 
in  reproductions  of  old  furniture, 
in  effective  hangings  and  carefully 
studied  back- 
grounds of  walls 
and  floor,  but  in 
the  accessories  of 
the  house. 

In  these  light- 
ing fixtures  stand 
out  preeminently 
in  distinctive  ex- 
amples, suitable 
for  any  type  of 
room,  such  as  in 
the  stock  of  J.  A. 

Lehman.  Side  brackets  of  new  and 
distinctly  different  designs  are  in- 
cluded here,  such  as  that  illustrated, 
combining  sparkling  crystal  drops 
with  wrought  iron  or  bronze; 
others  composed  entirely  of  crystal 


tion  of  tiebacks  in  all  metal  or 
combined  with  crystal  flowers,  are 
other  specialties  of  this  shop. 

In  dainty  tea  and  coffee  services 
Lans'  Madison  Avenue  Galleries 
have  acquired  an  unusually  lovely 


<;  \ltni.\  FURXITUR1 

Pompeian  stone.  Lead.  'i*<  i  <     < Marble 

Illustrated  Catalogue  s.  /./  /..,  mc 
THE  KRKINS  SI  I  DIOS 

'.'."il   Lexington  Am-,  at  S5th  Si  .   Sew  V  is 


Satin-wood  cabinet,  showing  Adam 
influence,  with  colored  painted 
decoration  and  gilt  mouldings. 
Contains  old  Spode  and  W  edg- 
wood  china.  Courtesy  of  Lans' 
Madison   Avenue  Galleries 

in  graceful  outlines,  some  with 
glass  flowers,  especially  suitable 
for  rooms  of  French  influence,  to- 
gether with  center  hanging  lights, 
in  basket  form,  that  lend  their 
charm  to  certain  interiors  such  as 
the  boudoir  or  others  essentially 
feminine. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  mir- 
ror brackets  with  one  or  two  lights 
and  electric  candelabra  for  mantel 
use,  in  which  flowers  again  appear, 
some  in  varicolored  glass.  Hall 
lanterns  of  various  types,  metal 
framed  mirrors,  unusual  wrought 
iron  wall  pockets  and  tall  plant 
stands,  andirons,  consoles,  garden 
furniture  and  a  fascinating  collec- 


Side  bracket,  0^/2"  x  17",  bronze  fin- 
ish, two  lights,  crystal  leaves  and  ame- 
thyst glass  grapes.  Italian  metal  tie- 
back,  and  glass  flower  and  leaf  tie- 
back.  Courtesy  of  J.  A.  Lehman 

supply  in  Lowestoft,  Rockingham 
and  old  Spode,  also  a  complete 
fruit  service  in  original  condition, 
of  exquisite  colorings.  Indeed,  the 
most  fastidious  taste  can  be  satis- 
fied in  table  appointments  here,  in 
Waterford  glass  and  a  wide  variety 
of  old  English  china  that  lends 
such  charm  and  dignity  to  the  din- 
ing table.  For  the  collector,  there 
are  rare  examples  of  silver  resist 
and  canary  lustre. 

A  pair  of  Waterford  glass  candle- 
sticks with  Wedgwood  bases  are 
also  notable  standing  on  Adam 
pedestals,  and  there  are  Chippen- 
dale pie  crust  tables,  lacquer  and 
tortoise-shell  mirrors  and  others  of 
the  Queen  Anne  type,  and  for  the 
over-mantel,  with  painted  decora- 
tion. Tortoise-shell  tea  boxes,  con- 
vertible as  humidors  or  to  hold 
cigarettes  are  shown  in  various 
sizes  and  lamps  with  Celadon  bases 
and  colorful  porcelains  and  pottery. 
A  group  of  decorative  lead  garden 
figures  and  exceptional  pieces  of 
furniture  comprise  other  interest- 
ing features  of  these  galleries. 


Vodertiistic  lamp  in  jade  green 
/lottery  by  Resnard.  and  green 
parchment  shade  with  dark  green 
stripings.  Brazilian  onyx  ashtray 
with  verde  bronze  figure.  Cour- 
tesy of  A.  N.  Khouri  &  Rros. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting     service     available     to 

owners,      architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing     and 

erection  of  new  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY.  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
219  Fulton  St..  Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 


CLIFFORD  &  STEVENS 
Manufacturers  of  Fine  Lamps 

244-246   East  S2nd   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Shades  in 

Batik 


Curtis  makes  living  room  fur- 
niture only,  makes  it  by  harui  to 
your  special  order,  in  any  cover- 
ing of  your  choice,  and  gives  you 
the  benefit  of  the  maker's  price. 


CURTIS 


55  FIFTH  AVE. 

at  12th  St., New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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.XDICATIIE 
the     qu4 

■    Reed 
Furnitu 

195.    iiaJc    , 
finest  genuine  stick 
reed  obtainable. 


There  arc  many  grades  of  stick  reed 
hut  there  is  only  one  best  grade  — 
the  kind  you  will  find  m  Mastcrcraft 
Reed  Furniture. 

In  design,  in  materials,  in  workmanship, 
Mastcrcraft  Reed  products  are  truly 
"The    Aristocrats  of    Reed    Furniture." 


Writi  U  m  for  illustrations  of  Mastenruft  Reed 
Furtiittm  and  for  t'«  name  of  nearest  tle.t 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT    REED    CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Caledonia  0137-38  [tblbpho  Ashland  8216 


THE 

DELICATE 

CHARM 

OF       WITCMIN       DECORATIVE      FABRICS     IS 

THE       CHIEF 

ELEMENT       IN 

THEIR        POPULARITY. 

EXQUISITE    COLORS 

AUTHENTIC    IN 

STYLE 

AND 

ALWAYS 

IN       GOOD 

TASTE     . 

VOOR       CUSTOMERS 

WILL 

PREFER 

THEM 

PRINT  BARGAINS 

High-Grade  Colored  Prints 

rs  Tin  1!. 

x  19i   full   <ct  (12.00;  single  print $2.50 

Medli  i   \  l'l 

full  wi  $T..";i);  single  print Si. 30 

i     Print*.     Foxhunt.     Bearhunt, 
uni,  Boarhutt    -  IS  1 .00 

Spanish   Ituli    I 

$1.00 

Old    EnL'ii-h    Stage    Coaches— colored    Set    of 

4  prli  a) $1.00 

For  framing  (about  11x141   Each  Print  $1.50 

For  framing  (about  l.jxiui  Each  Prlnt..$3.00 

famous    French    18th    Century   Boudoir    Prints 

Fragnnard,    Boucher,    etc.      For    framing 

(12  x   17).    I  Usually   53.00   up) $1.00 

Same,   small  si/c.   for  shinies,   trays.     Set  of  4. 
b.   or  more,    oval   or   square Si.OU 

Colored  Prints — Ships   of  Columbus,    Mayflower 
-  Hudson's    Hall    Moon — Old    Ironsides,    ele. 

—(3%  x  5).  Set  of  six $1.00 

Foxhunt    Prints    for    Lamp    shades— (3%  x  6). 

Set    of    10 $1.00 

Beautiful  Old  American  Maps  for  Baskets  and 

Lamp  shades  (S  i  7i  set  of  G $2.00 

Visiter's— Whole  World— 2  hemispheres — Zodiac 

—marginal    prints.      I20x24j $3.50 

CJodey    Style    Costume    Prints.    Pompadour    and 

Marie    Antoinette    Court    Costumes    (4%x6%) 

Set  of  6 $1.50 

Add    15c    per    order    for    postage,    packing,    in- 
surance, etc.  C.O.D.  orders  accepted. 

New  Complete  1!»2S  Print  &  Map  Catalog, 
illustrated  48  panes,  sent  for  luc  stamps. 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


! 
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Mirrored  flower  "Cache-pots" 

Height  7"  width  5" 

$45.00  per  pair 

$25.00  each  if  sold  singly 

BUCHWALTER,  inc. 

747  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City 

A  beautiful  grate  of 
brass  and  wrought 
iron,  suitable  for  burn- 
ing cannel  or  anthra- 
cite coal;  or  we  can 
equip  it  with  an 
" Electricoal" fire.  Price 
$110.00,  other  grates 
$9.00  to  $210.00.  Write 
for  catalogue  A-3 ,  And- 
irons   and    Fixtures. 

C       Incorporated 

Downtown:  50  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 
Uptown:  65th  St.,  cor.  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Unfinished     Furniture 

Paint  it  yourself— and  enjoy  it! 

OR  WE  WILL  FINISH  IT  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

'THE  many  interesting  and  distinc- 
tive  pieces  in  our  large  and  varied 
stock  for  every  room  and  purpose  are 
sold  unfinished  ready  for  painting  or 
staining.  You  can  do  this  finishing  your- 
self or  the  furniture  can  be  finished  "as 
you  like  it"  by  us  in  our  own  work- 
rooms. 

Our  complete  catalog,  illustrating  over 
250  pieces,  may  be  had  for  one  dollar 
which  is  refunded  on  your  first  order  of 
furniture. 

Hfyt  Campbell  ^Ijopsi 

OF  NEW  YORK,  INC. 

216  East  41sf  S*.  New  York  City 

Near   Grand   Central   Terminal,   Vanderbilt   7226 


fOorASH-MAfiu,  Inc. 

fl5  EAST  <WTH.St  /       I    N6W  TOOK   CITV 

^■k&i  and  Garden  Supplies 
^fc  presenting 

Bubote  flioben  flloob  Jfence 


•'"■  Jps 

Wt  ;...v     <M 

.;,iP'l   ■ 

to 

m 

Tel.  Lexington  490 


FOR  SALE 

New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex- 
elusive  clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  & 
Decoration,  578Madi' 
son  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Jhvis,  Son  &-^tunHs^ 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

JlflltMIM 


Wrought  iron  16"  candlesticks  and 
compote  with  petal  edge,  12l/z"  diam., 
in  antique  Italian  blue  finish  on  rust 
finish    base.   Courtesy   Atlas   Galleries 

Importations  that  supply  an 
interest  to  decorative  detail  that 
can  only  be  obtained  in  examples 
of  fine  craftsmanship  have  been 
assembled  in  number  by  A.  N. 
Khouri  and  Bros.  Lamps  that  com- 
prise so  intimate  a  feature  in  a 
furnishing  scheme,  for  instance, 
are  to  be  found  here  in  many  new 
types,  such  as  in  the  modernistic 
pottery  bases  of  Mayodon,  Cazux 
and  Besnard  and  in  those  of  Lalle- 
mont  pottery,  a  reproduction  of 
early  Persian  crackle  pottery;  Le 
Faune,  composed  of  crushed  stone 
made  into  pottery  of  rich  tones 
and  glazed;  the  inlaid  copper 
and  silver  bases  by  Mergier 
and  those  of  hand  wrought  cop- 
per by  Provins.  There  are  also 
Sevres  and  Capo  di  Monte 
lamps,  and  many  of  beautiful 
glass,  colored  marble  and  ala- 
baster; Directoire  lamps  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  candles 
and  onyx  and  bronze  floor 
lamps;  wrought  iron  torcheres 
and  sconces,  ornamental  ash 
trays,  vases  in  Italian  pottery 
and  the  most  exquisite  French 
glass  in  varied  shapes  and  sizes. 
Among  the  occasional  furni- 
ture a  pair  of  marble  top  tables 
of  the  early  XVIth  century, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  of  Austria,  com- 
posed of  black  marble  inlaid 
with  a  vase  of  flowers  carried 
out  in  colors  within  an  intricate 
colored  border  are  of  unique  value 
and  workmanship. 

In  The  Atlas  Galleries,  recently 
opened,  interesting  things  have 
been  brought  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  finest 
examples  of  antique  furniture, 
decorative  paintings,  brocaded 
hangings,  velvets  and  rare  needle- 
point, with  exceptional  examples 
of  Oriental  art,  as  well  as  less 
formal  decorative  accessories  that 
make  acceptable  gifts,  such  as  the 
console  set,  ilustrated. 

Another  group,  equally  effective, 
in  decorated  metal,  shows  a  double 
flower  bowl  with  detached  petals, 
as   in   a   natural   water  lily,  with 


candlesticks 
to  match. 
These  are 
in  lacquer  red 
and  may  also 
be  had  in 
green.  The 
ash  trays,  too, 
of  antiqued 
brass  consist- 
ing of  a  small 
bowl  resting 
upon  a  tripod 
oi graceful  out- 
line and  pieces 
of  pewter, 
Austrian  and  Italian  pottery  and 
glass  are  equally  attractive.  A 
specialty  here  is  the  equipment  of 
steamer  baskets  according  to  the 
individual  taste  of  the  recipient, 
with  the  many  little  items  such 
as  bridge  sets,  a  folding  toilet  case 
and  other  details  that  add  to  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  traveling. 
The  studio  of  Marion  H.  Milli- 
zen  impresses  one  with  its  lack  of 
commercialism,  and  a  delightful 
informality  as  that  of  a  living 
room,  in  which  personal  taste  is 
shown  on  every  side.  Here,  Mrs. 
Millizen  plans  the  lovely  interiors 
she  executes  with  the  dainty  femi- 
nine touch,  characteristic  of  her 
work  in  exquisite  taffeta  hangings 


Circassian  walnut  tea  table  with  hand 

carved  gallery,  19"  x  27"  x  22"  high. 

Duruta    pottery   tea    service.   Courtesy 

of  Marion   H.  Millizen 

and  dressing  table  treatments, 
equally  decorative.  Eighteenth 
century  rooms,  both  English  and 
French  are  the  period  types  she 
most  favors.  In  her  decoration  of 
sun  rooms  and  solariums,  however, 
Mrs.  Millizen  indulges  in  an 
adaptation  of  both  old  and  modern, 
as  in  the  solarium  of  a  large 
country  house  where  the  feeling 
of  a  somewhat  formal  living  room, 
adjoining,  was  reflected  in  walnut 
furniture  of  English  lines,  done  in 
old  blue  with  bittersweet  colored 
curtains.  This  was  repeated  as  the 
color  of  the  coverings  used  on  two 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Empire  chairs  and  a  love  seat,  as 
well.  A  color  combination  espe- 
cially favored  consists  of  green 
walls  with  red  lacquer  furniture 
and  purple  velvet  coverings  with 
an  orchid  carpet. 

In  the  table,  illustrated,  made  by 
the  Solitaire  Table  Co.,  is  found  an 
innovation  that  offers  many  desir- 
able uses.  Primarily  intended  for 
solitaire  or  to  be  used  where  only 
one  person  is  playing  cards,  it  per- 
mits a  natural  posture  for  the 
player,  without  reaching  and  thus 
affords  unusual  comfort. 

The  tripod  leg  witli  which  it  is 
equipped  makes  it  possible  to  ad- 


Solitnirr    table    uilli    one    leg,    adjust- 
able in  n  chair  of  any   height.  Drsir- 
able  !"i  card  playing  with  varied  uses. 
Courtesy   o/  thf  Solitaire  Table  (■<>■ 

just  the  table  to  any  height,  By 
resting  it  upon  the  arms  of  the 
chair  it  i-^  securely  supported.  Its 

top  may  also  lie  adjusted  to  slant, 
so  that  the  table  may  be  used  for 
reading  at  a  comfortable  angle, 
thus  making  an  excellent  study 
table  for  children.  It  may  also,  in 
this  position,  be  used  lor  writing 
or  drawing.  In  a  level  position  it 
i-*  equally  desirable  to  hold  an 
invalid's  tray  or  a  typewriter,  also 
serves  as  a  work  table  for  clay 
modeling  or  sewing.  A  choice  of 
many  colors  with  gold  stripings  is 
provided  in  the  finish  of  the  table, 
or  it  may  be  obtained  in  maple  or 
dark  brown  mahogany  stain. 

Upholstered  furniture,  as  made 
by  the  Curtis  Co.  Inc.,  and  in 
which  they  specialize,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  sold  at  prices 
ordinarily  applied  to  factory-made 
pieces  and  yet  having  the  excel- 
lence and  comfort  of  custom-made 
furniture. 

As  the  over-stuffed  pieces  in  a 
room  provide  the  outstanding 
features  of  comfort,  be  it  in  the 
living  room,  the  library,  the  den  or 
wherever  a  room  is  devoted  to  the 
social,  recreative  or  living  area  of 
the  home,  how  carefully  should  they 
be  selected.  A  comfortable  broad 
seated  sofa,  for  example,  may  be 
too  low  and  ''loungy,"  or  it  may 
have  other  defects  that  reflect 
upon  its  use,  so  that  it  should  not 
be  selected  without  careful  consid- 


eration    of     its     appropriateness. 

Possibly  this  same  piece  might 
have  a  very  definite  application, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  informal- 
ity and  extreme  comfort  contribute 
to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
room,  but  in  looking  over  a  stock 
such  as  that  in  the  Curtis  show 
rooms,  where  the  workmanship  is 
entirely  of  their  own  factory,  any 
type,  no  matter  what  its  require- 
ments, may  be  found.  The  character 
of  the  modern  living  room,  in  other 
words,  should  unite  the  dignity  of 
the  old  fashioned  parlor  and  the 
genuine  homely  qualities  of  the 
one-time  sitting  room  into  an  amal- 
gamation of  comforts  that  will 
apply  to  the  present  day  living 
room,  and  in  these  well  made  up- 
holstered furniture  plays  an  im- 
portant part. 

It-  character  should  accordingly 
represent  dignity,  hospitality,  com- 
fort and  recreation  to  which  appro- 
priate sofas  and  chairs  primarily 
contribute.  Since  no  single  piece 
of  furniture  is  stronger  than  its 
weakest  joint,  the  construction  of 
the  armchair  means  its  usefulness, 
which  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered in  all  the  chair  work  of  the 
Curtis  factory.  The  club  chair, 
illustrated,  with  lines  which  tempt 
one  with  its  comfort,  is  representa- 
tive of  this  workmanship. 

A-  upholstery  furnishes  an  op- 
portunity to  amalgamate  the  vari- 
ous  colors  in  a  room,  such  as  the 
contrasting  tones  of  walls  and 
hangings,  as  well  as  emphasizing 
prevailing  color  by  introducing  new 
colorings  that  will  enliven  an  other- 
wise monotonous  room,  an  excep- 
tional stock  of  coverings  has  been 
provided  by  the  Curtis  Company, 
to    meet    any   demands. 

Plain,  striped  or  figured  fabrics 
are  all  obtainable  in  the  products 
,,f  their  factory,  also  leather, 
which  finds  its  best  use  in  offices 
or  men's  lounging  rooms.  Over- 
trimmed    upholstery    is    avoided. 


Armchair  with  loose  down  seat  cush- 
ion, adaptation  of  club  type,  showing 
Georgian  influence,  upholstered  in 
green  and  gold  brocatelle.  Courtesy  of 
the  Curtis  Co.,  Inc. 


Kent-  Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE  —  Second  Floor 
NEW  YORK 

I  Opposite  Public  Library) 


Oriental  Rugs   *   ^Antique  and  -JsCodern 

Fine     Chinese     Rugs 

Wide  Seamless  Plain  Carpets 

Spanish  and  European  Hand-tufted  Rugs 

Aubusson  and  Savonnerie  Rugs 

Antique  Hooked  Rugs 


Booklet  "R'  'with  l)dpfiil  suggestions  on  Rugs  in  Decoration  sent  on  request 
if  accompanied  by  your  decorator's  or  dealer's  name 


A  Bit  of  OV  England 
for  Our  Room  .... 

qpHIS  solid  oak  reproduction  of  an 
old  English  stool  is  quaint,  dis- 
tinctive and  beautiful,  as  well  as 
useful  for  any  room! 

It  is  pegged  together  just  like  the 
old  ones  were  and  is  beautifully  fin- 
ished. Size  11  x  18  x  18"  high.  No. 
911— Retails  for  $15.00  from  the 
better  shops  or  direct. 

This  stool  is  but  an  indication  of 
the  many  useful  and  decorative  ar- 
ticles we  have.  Our  complete  line  of 
hand-hooked  rugs,  hand-wrought 
iron,  mountain  pottery,  baskets, 
chairs,  stools,  etc.,  is  shown  in  our 
new  1928  catalog.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

THE  TREASURE  CHEST 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

originators  of 

AUNT  NANCY 
HAND  HOOKED  RUG$ 


FRAMES 


FOR 


Keepsa\e  Pictures 


No.  5434.  All  mct.l 
frame,  finished  in  black 
and  gilt.  Made  in  three 
sizes  of  oval  openings: 
iy2  x  2— 3?/8  x  27/8— 
4%  x  3^4  inches.  Not 
made  in  other  sizes. 
Prices:  $5.00,  $5.50, 
and  $6.00  respectively. 

Send  (or  illustrated  booklet  "K" 
of  other  designs 

FOSTER    BROTHERS 

Arlington,  Mass.  and 
4  Park  Square,  Boston 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Harriet  3 ofjnaion 

k  1  Ma                 1 

Unusual  Wedding 
Gifts 

Rare  Jewelry — Old  Brocades 

1055  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Butlerfield  6039 

JLaura  Wand 

CONSULTING 
INTERIOR  DECORATOR 


RARE  FABRICS  -  ANTIQUES 

Estimates  submitted  for  Complete 
or  Partial  Decorating 

No  matter  how  small  the  prob- 
lem may  be,  Laura  Wand  will 
assist  you.  No  Charge  for  Con- 
sultation. 

31  EAST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  7487 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CoRSANI 

620    Lexington    Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


TWO  pieces  of  Louis  XV  furni- 
ture that  truly  deserve  the 
classification  of  "museum 
pieces,"  are  to  be  seen  at  Edouard 
Jonas'.  One  of  them  is  illustrated 


One  of  a  pair  of  exquisite  Louis  XV 

secretaries    in   marquetry   and  ormolu 

by  Roger  Vandercruse,  called  Lacroix. 

Courtesy  of  Edouard  Jonas 

here.  They  are  done  with  superb 
craftsmanship  as  to  construction 
but  especially  as  to  decoration  which 
is  exquisite  marquetry  of  various 
colors.  The  work  bears  all  the  signs 
of  having  been  done  by  Roger  Van- 
dercruse, called  Lacroix  or  Dela- 
croix, who  was  considered  one  of 


the  greatest  cabinet-makers  of  his 
generation  and  who  lived  from 
1728  to  1799. 

This  pair  of  secretaries  was  made 
for  "Monsieur"  and  "Madame". 
The  one  shown  here  is  for 
"Madame".  Its  sliding  shut- 
ter front  in  the  upper  section 
has  been  pushed  back  and 
the  writing  surface  is  formed 
by  the  cover  for  the  drawer 
which  is  shown  pulled  out. 
The  piece  intended  for 
"Monsieur"  has  a  fall  front 
that  swings  down  to  form 
the  writing  surface. 

The  glory  of  these  pieces 
is  in  the  decoration  of  all 
the  exposed  surfaces  includ- 
ing the  inside  of  the  doors 
as  the  illustration  shows. 
The  perfection  and  exqui- 
siteness  of  the  marquetry 
cannot  be  conveyed  by 
words  or  even  a  picture.  The 
designs  are  flowers  in  bas- 
kets and  are  executed  in  vari-col- 
ored  woods  all  within  rococo  scroll 
frameworks  on  a  parquetry  tulip- 
wood  ground. 

Richly  carved  and  gilded  ormolu 
was  applied  to  the  front  corners 
of  the  secretaries,  the  feet  and 
the  skirt,  and  was  used  in  the 
escutcheons  for  the  locks.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ormolu  was  the 
work  of  Delafosse,  the  master  cise- 
leur  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV. 


* 


A  fine  Georgian  pine  mantel  and  dining  chairs  displayed  in  a  room 
arranged  by  Lenygon  &  M  or  ant 


Stalt'art  anb  ^pam'stf) 
Antiques! 


Marble  &  Stone 

Garden 

Ornaments 


1  JL 

. 

<£eo.  Wi.  Jfunk 

862  ILcxinrjton  Sluenuc 

near  65tf)  Street 

J5eto  gorfe 


Antique  Oriental  Rugs 
In  Amazingly  Durable 
Weaves 

Home  lovers,  collectors,  arid 
connoisseurs  all  over  America 
who  encounter  the  usual  diffi- 
culty of  securing  such  rugs 
in  the  usual  commercial  places 

Write  for  My  Descriptive  List 

and  request  shipments  sent  on 
approval  at  my  expense.  Selec- 
tions are  made  in  their  homes 
free  from  selling  argument  other 
than  that  furnished  by  the  rugs 
themselves. 

THOS.  F.  DAVIS,  Dept.  26,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Foreign    Antiques 


Unusual 
pewter 
pieces — 
Unique 
torcheres, 
hardware, 
and 

knockers, 
of  wrought 
iron — 
Fabrics  and 
other  ac- 
cessories— 


MARION  BOOTH  TRASK 

37  East57thSt.  (3rdfloor)  NewYorkCity 
Telephone,   Regent    7279 


INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES 


OLD  FABRICS 

K.  R.  GERRY 

8   West   47th   St. 
New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Trei 
I   pint 


SEVERAL    OLD 
PINE    RO  O  M  S 


Antique      Pewter — Stafford- 
shire.   Glass,    Hooked   Rugs 

Specializing  in  Home  Decorations 
Vhiza  7645 

WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE  SHOP 

33  East  53rd  Street,  New  York 


I  <>\  I  I   ^     IIIDIIIIMII    Kl 


^         CS  158 

ANTiqUESHDP   Emi 


Branch   at    Danen,    Conn. 


47 
N.  Y. 


SNAKE    FOOT 
CANDLESTAND 

beautiful 


Pnrr 

$18 


M  \ll OKI>l  Ksl  II  I  EDPROMPTLY 
■Kl.ss  (  //  I  Kl.l   ^  COl.l.til    I 


Ql    M\  I     1    WII'n 


Objects  of  Art 

Tapestries 

Antique  and 

Modern 

Furniture 

Fabrics 


G.  &  E.  QUARANTA 

INCORPORATED 

785    Madison   Avenue,    New   York    City 
(near  o-ih    Street 


t^tneient  fire-bttcketi  for  wastebasketi 

—  antique  shell  cases  for  umbrella 

and  sticks  —  old  copper  dm  mi  for 

fern  holders  or  wood-boxes 


6{{/i;  invite  YOU  to  inspect 
our  important  collection  of 
antiques  in  furniture  and  dec- 
orative novelties,  constantly 
replenished  by  our  represen- 
tatives resident  abroad. 

Furniture  of  the  classic  English 
periods,  rare  pewter,  unique  old 
gl.iss.  Baccarat  lustres,  tea-cad- 
dies,  jewel  boxes  of  precious 
woods,  perfume  bottles,  lustre, 
wine  cabinets,  wig  stands,  Can- 
terbury's, and  the  small  occa- 
sional tables,  so  much  sought 
after  and  so  hard  to  find. 


LAWSON  -  TAYLOR,   Inc. 


20    East    57th 
IMPORTERS 


Street,    New 
TO         THE 


York 

TRADE 


17th  Century  Chests 

Chests  from  Damascus 
especially  suited  for  the 
smaller  room.  Hand  carved 
Walnut  with  original 
hardware.  Priced  from 
$125  to  $200 

Jar  i8th  Century  Kashan, 
Dull  green  $70 

AMERICAN  COLONY  STORES 

OF  JERUSALEM 

559  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Main  and  Mount  Desert  Streets, 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine 


Interior  Decorating 

Estimates  Submitted  for 

Complete  or  Partial  Decorating  of 

Town  or  Country  Mouses 

AHTIQUES  AHD  REPRODUCTIOHS 

CHARLES  GOULDING  CURTIS 

T917    WALNUT    STREET    '    PHILADELPHIA 
Telephone  Rittenhouse  poofl 


zJYCaibrunn  Quality 


DECORATORS 

find  it  profitable  to  deal 
with   Maibrunn  for 

Quality 
Distinction 
Individuality 
Service 

ARTISTIC  grace  and  exceptional 
jti-good  taste  mark  the  true  worth 
of  Maibrunn  Lamps.  To  give  proper 
atmosphere  Maibrunn  has  selected 
with  great  care  and  thought  for  en- 
during utility,  beautifully  designed 
Lamps  of  Italian  Pottery,  French 
Crystal,  Bronze  and  Crystal,  and 
Crystal  Paste.  Also  a  wide  range 
of  the  finest  materials — taffetas — 
silk — brocades  and  imported  hand- 
made trimmings.  Customers  with 
cards  from  their  decorators  or 
dealers  are  cordially  invited  to  in- 
spect our  collection. 


Special  Exhibit  in  Chicago — 
Eastern  Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters,   Palmer    House,    Rooms 

769—770.    February   6— 17th. 
Special     Exhibit     in     Boston — 
Eastern   Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters, Hotel  Statler,  Room  418. 
March    4 — 10th. 


IMPORTERS  AND  DESIGNERS  OF  FINE  LAMPS 


44  TO  46  EAST  25TH  STREET  •   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproduction  &  Antiques 


Duncan  Phyfe  Dining  Table 
with  all  his  characteristics  in 
the  way  of  decoration.  Banded 
and  reeded  top,  reeded  legs, 
brass  feet,  and  of  beautifully  se- 
lected mahogany,  wax  and  shel- 
lac finish. 

See  our   Exhibit  at 

THE    KAPOCK     HOUSE    EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


VERMONT  &  Co. 

LTD. 
20,  OULLUM  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C.3  ENGLAND 

Dealers  in  & 
Shippers  of 

ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

Old  Fabrics 
Art  Objects 

COMMISSIONS    ACCEPTED 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


EXHIBITING:  a  genuine  Sheraton  mahog- 
any  Secretary   with   royal   crest   inlaid   in 
satinwood.  Rare  old  Crown  Derby  inkwell.  The 
china  is  part  of  a  Dr.  Wall  service. 


554  Madison  Avenue,  N.  W.  Cor.  55th.  Street,  New  York 


One  of 
a  set  of 

four  original 

Sheraton 

mahogany 

chairs 


Furniture         Hangings         Antiques 

#]1lit&Jp:' 

101  Park  Avenue  at  40th  St.  Suite  610 

220  East  51st  Street 

NEW    YORK 


Expert 
Shoppers 

Avail   yourself  of  our 

wide  experience  if  you 

are  furnishing  a  home. 

Charges  moderate. 

ATLAS  GALLERIES 

556  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Tel.   Plaza  6750] 


A    fine   mahogany   Chippendale    book- 
case with  a  Chinese  motif.  12'  high,  5' 
long  and  1'  F>"   deep.   Courtesy  of  W. 
F.  Cooper 

The  end  of  a  room  shown  here 
with  a  mantel  is  from  a  house  in 
New  York  City  that  is  used  by 
Lenygon  and  Morant  to  demon- 
strate their  experienced  taste  in 
interior  decoration.  The  fine  man- 
tel dates  from  1740  and  is  of 
carved  unpainted  pine.  The  top 
part  is  a  typical  early  Georgian 
cornice  and  framework.  Inside  the 
framework  are  applied  carvings  of 
the  same  period  which  are  quite 
obvious  descendants  of  the  early 
Grinling  Gibbons  type. 

The  house  in  which  this  mantel 
is  installed  is  full  of  surprises  in  the 
way  of  departures  from  what  have 
unfortunately  become  rules  of  in- 
terior decoration.  For  instance,  the 
chairs  shown  here  are  not  mahog- 
any, as  would  be  supposed,  but 
chestnut.  As  anyone  can  see  this 
does  not  detract  in  any  way  from 
their  excellence.  In  another  room 
one  sees  several  chairs,  presumably 
a  set,  at  first  glance.  But  after  a 
short  inspection  one  realizes  that 
they  are  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton, 
Adam  and  Louis  XVI  ex- 
amples. Their  outlines  are 
so  similar  that  they  go  to- 
gether in  one  room  with 
perfect  harmony. 

An  adaptation  to  an- 
other use  of  a  Chippen- 
dale bookcase  is  demon- 
strated in  the  fine  piece 
illustrated  here  from  W. 
F.  Cooper's.  It  is  as  ap- 
propriate in  a  dining  room 
for  the  proper  display  of 
fine  silver  as  it  is  for  a 
library  or  living  room.  The 
silver  shown  in  the  piece 
is  all  Georgian. 


From  the  side  of  artistry  and 
craftsmanship  this  piece  can 
i  not  help  but  give  one  pause  as 
everything  about  it  is  a  sub- 
j  ject  for  admiration.  In  the  first 
'  place  the  general  plan  and 
design  is  unusual  and  cer- 
tainly pleasing  and  practical. 
Instead  of  simply  a  straight 
-.  sided  cabinet  the  sides  add  an 
excellent  note  to  the  design  in 
their  tier  of.  small  square 
drawers  surmounted  by  triple 
columns  of  no  particular  order. 
This  arrangement  carries  the 
lines  back  gracefully  instead  of 
the  piece  jutting  abruptly  out 
from  the  wall.  Then  of  course 
i  much  can  be  said  for  the  re- 
liefs from  sharp  angles  and  flat 
surfaces  in  the  delicate  scroll 
work  of  the  upper  corners,  the 
two  fine  ribbed  scrolls  on  the 
top,  the  enclosed  gallery  under 
the  scrolls  with  its  screen  in  the 
Chinese  taste,  the  bold  mould- 
ing around  the  upper  edge  of  the 
lower  section  and  the  very  ap- 
propriate and  well  proportioned 
moulding  on  the  panels  of  the  two 
solid  doors.  Added  to  all  this  is  the 
beautiful  color  and  finish  of  the 
mahogany.  Altogether  it  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  specimen  of  the 
period,  apparently  in  its  original 
condition. 

A  pewter  service  that  is  unique, 
at  least  as  far  as  this  writer's  ex- 
perience is  concerned,  is  illus- 
trated, in  part,  by  the  platter, 
tankard  and  cups  shown  here  from 
Richard  W.  Lehne's.  The  entire 
dinner  service  consists  of  plates, 
platters,  ale  tankard  and  ale  cups. 
The  marks  on  several  of  the 
pieces,  except  the  cups,  show  them 
to  have  been  produced  by  Robert 
Nicholson  of  London  between 
1695  and  1725  but  the  cups  have 
the  marks  of  William  King,  of  the 
same  approximate  dates.  The  "mark 
of  distinction  of  the  service  is  the 
engraving  on  each  piece  depicting 
a  sporting  subject  in  the  manner 

Four  pieces  from  a  marked  pewter  din- 
ner service  with  sporting  subjects  en- 
graved on  each  piece.  Wales  coat  of 
arms  on  some  pieces.  Courtesy  of 
Richard   W.  Lehne 
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Pieces    from    a    set    of    "Porcelain    de 
Paris".  Courtesy  of  Louise  Rennie 

of  Aiken  or  Wolstenholme.  This 
means  that  the  engravings  must 
have  been  done  about  1800. 

Besides  the  scenes  there  are 
coats  of  arms  of  the  House  of 
Wales  on  some  of  the  pieces.  This 
agrees  well  with  the  information 
that  this  service  was  originally  at 
Guilford  House  which  was  the  of- 
ficial residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  who  afterward  became 
George  II. 

The  set  of  china  from  Louise 
Rennie's,  pieces  from  which  are  il- 
lustrated here,  is  an  example  of 
that  kind  of  porcelain  known  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  Century  as  •'1'orcelain  de 
Paris".  It  is  quite  typical  of  the 
Directoire  period  and  very  charm- 
ing. The  several  pieces  make  up 
a  coffee  and  chocolate  set  consist- 
ing of  six  cups  and  saucers,  a 
cream  jug,  a  bowl  and  a  chocolate 
and  a  coffee  pot. 

From  its  name  everyone  knows 
that  Ye  olde  Mantel  Shoppe  spe- 
cializes in  mantels  but  it  comes  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  those 
who  visit  the  shop  to  find  anything 
as  bulky  and  complete  as  entire 
old  doorwaj  -. 

The  doorway  illustrated  here 
came  from  26  Van  Dam  Street. 
It  is  so  delightful  in  design  and 
proportion  that  it  speaks  for  itself. 
Many  old  doors  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  owners  of  this  busi- 
ness, two  of  which  were  fine  enough 
to  have  been  included  in  the  spe- 

An     upholstered     Queen     Anne     wing 

chair    with    carted   leas    and   claic   and 

hid  I   feet.    Courtesy    of    Lewis    Sons    & 

M  limes 


.  cial  exhibition  of  American 
doorways  that  was  arranged 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
late  last  year.  One  of  them 
was  the  doorway  loaned  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Dupont. 

As  for  the  mantels  they 
come  from  all  over  the  city 
and  the  immediate  vicinity. 
For  instance  one  can  see  there 
curious  old  iron  ones  that  were 
in  an  office  building  near  the  Bat- 
tery; several  from  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Greenwich  Village  mansions, 
some  of  them  of  black  and  gold 
marble  and  one  with  a  wooden 
sunburst;  an  elaborately  carved 
one  from  the  Kennedy  Mansion 
formerly  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Tenth  Street,  the  house  where  Ed- 
ward VII  was  entertained  when 
he  visited  this  country  while  he 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  a 
group  of  them  from  old  houses  in 
Flushing. 


Doorway   of  a  house  formerly  at  26 

I  an     Dam     Street,    New    York     City. 

Courtesy  of  Ye  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe 

It  is  worth  a  visit  to  see  this 
veritable  museum  and  one  is  as- 
sured an  interesting  time  as  the 
owners  take  fully  as  much  pride  in 
their  collection  as  a  museum  cura- 
tor does. 

The  wing  chair  shown  here  from 
Lewis  Sons  &  Munves  is  an  es- 
pecially handsome  example  of  a 
richly  upholstered,  show  wood 
piece  of  the  Queen  Anne  period. 
It  dates  itself  around  1730.  Al- 
though the  maker  did  not  have 
much  surface  on  which  to  exert  his 
skill  in  carving,  the  execution  of 
the  claw  and  ball  feet  and  the 
acanthus  leaf  scrolls  on  the  knees  is 
distinguished.  It  is  pieces  such  as 
these  that  show  us  that  18th  Cen- 
tury Englishmen  knew  what  com- 
fort in  chairs  was  as  well  as  we 
do  now.  The  covering  is  excellent 
and  the  scroll  arms  add  charm  to 
the  piece  and  the  form  is  graceful. 


Furniture 


Lovers 


Nnw,  authentic,  readable!  This  history  of 
furniture  tells  concisely  just  what  you 
want  to  know  about  all  the  great  periods  and 
designers.  Warmly  approved  by  noted  decora- 
tors, librarians,  curators.  Teaches  you  to 
identify  period  styles.  Contains  30  chapters, 
156  pages,  250  illustrations.  Handsomely 
bound  and  printed.  Size  5  '/*  "  x  8  '  '<  ".  Price 
$1.00  post  paid.  Thousands  sold.  Order  your 
copy  now. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE   CO. 
65  Logan  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


In  exclusive  designs  and  exqui- 
site colorings — made  in  tapes- 
tries   and    brocades — to    order. 


„   to   9V2   inch 
frames    £8.00    to 
£15.00. 


Samples  of  materials, 
sal  in   linings,   sent  on 
re  quest. 
Hags    will    be    sent 
postpaid      on      re- 
ceipt   of   check    and 
money    refunded    if 
bag   is   returned    In 
good    01  d<  r, 
three   days. 
Lovely  Bridge  Prizes 

MRS.   FRANKLIN  McKEY 

Westbourne  Rd.  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Homestead  Heater  Co. 


"  OTYLE,"  said  a  famous 
Qy  Frenchman,  "is  the  man 
himself."  That  has  always  been 
our  understanding  of  the  word 
as  applied  to  clothes.  We  are 
leaders  of  style  because  the  ex- 
perience of  eighty  years  has 
taught  us  to  reflect  the  under- 
standing of  each  customer. 


The  new  Spring  and  Summer 
materials  have  arrived  from 
England  and  Scotland. 


Hughes  &  Muller 

Established  in  1848  at  338  High  Street 
1527  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia 


^Homestead  ^ire. 

COALFIRES    AND    WOODFIRES 

True  open  fire  charm 
and  radiant  heat  with 

?s[o  Smo\e — 7\[o  Ashes 
Jio  Effort 

Natural  or  manufactured  gas 
is  the  fuel  used  to  create  the 

perfect  illusion. 

Catalogue  shows  16  other  models 
A  S  K     FOR    I  T 


SELVAGE  STREET  6?  FABYAN  PLACE 

NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


Phe    wise   hostess  remembers  Piozzi's 
dictum — "a    man   seldom  thinks   with 
more  earnestness  of  anything  than  he  does 
of  his  dinner"  — 

She  provides 
"Catering  by  Sherry" 


c(otM 


OtM^ 


Catering  Office:  300  Park  Avenue 
New  York 


WE  make  a  specialty  of  the  building,  arranging  and  decorat- 
ing of  closets,  both  old  and  new.  Also  in  the  planning  and 
furnishing  of  Nurseries,  Playrooms,  Bathrooms,  and  Dressing 
Rooms. 

Separate  Units 
Kitchens    completely    furnished.    Bassinets — new    or    remodeled. 
Hangers,   Hatstands,  and   Slipper  Trees  made  to  match.   Travel- 
ing  Bags,   Dress  and   Hat   Covers,   Shelf  Trimming  by  the  yard 

Announcing  An  Additional  Shop  Ground  Floor 

(at  the  same  address) 

cjha  CLO/ET  6 hop. 

Kirs  George  ~rierz.og{ 


The  original  Closet  Shop 
Telephone  0565  Rhinelander  780  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


PRESENTED      IN      SAN       FRANCISCO 


can  easily  be  created  with  our 
natural  prepared  Palms  (as 
illustrated).  Ferns,  Ruscus 
Trees,  Hedges  and  Artificial 
Flowers.  Low  priced  and  ever- 
lasting. 

Write  ior  our 

SPRING    CATALOGUE 

No.  15 

with  illustrations  in  colors 
of  Artificial  Flowers,  Plants, 
etc.,  mailed  Free  On  Ap- 
plication. 

FRANK   NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61  Barclay  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  GIFTS 


pottery  tamp  with  stretched    yellow  till     hade, 
gaily  banded   in  orange  and  blaeli   velvet.  Pi  . . 
Austrian  pottery  liqueur  set  in  blue  and  mulbei  ry.S18.60 

ELFRIEDA  T.  CAMPION 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 
Plom  oq-15  678  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Unusual  Gifts 

No.  4298 

Crackled  Elephant 

Ash  Tray 

#8.00 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


ESTABLISHED        I  9  O  6 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 

Out-Of-Town   Work   Given 
Special    Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS  CO. 

INC. 

218   East  52nd   Street,   New  York   City 
Plaza    7540 


Beautiful  Reproductions 


561 


J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

162  E.  53  St.  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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£~7"~'hi;  reputation  of  French  Furniture  Brunovan's    artists    have    so    copied 

-*-    of    the    Eighteenth    Century    for  the   minutest   details   of  these   lovely 

divine  comfort  is  exceeded  only  by  its  pieces  that  one  sometimes  confuses  the 

earned  reputation  for  beauty  of  line  and  reproductions  with  the  original  private 

contour  which  has  yet  to  be  surpassed,  collectionpieceswhichscrvedasmodels. 

Dealers  and  decorators  or  their  clients,  upon  proper  intro- 
duction, are  invited  to  inspect  these  exclusive  importations 

BRUNOVAN,  INC 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

Jlntiques  and  ^productions 


CHICAGO 

820  Tower  Court 


383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

PARIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
180  New  Montgomery  St. 
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A    •    TILE     «     ROOF     «    OUTLASTS    *     ANY     «     HOME 


I 


Residence  of  Walter  G.  Schaeffer,  Architect,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Roofed  with  71 
IMPERIAL  Straight  Barrel  Mission  Tiles  in  reds,  tans  and  sage  hrowns  JJ 


This  is  the  era  of  colorful  homes 
...  without  as  well  as  within 


The  growing  popularity  of  colorful  homes  is 
causing  thousands  of  home  builders  to  roof  with 
IMPERIAL  Roofing  Tiles.  For  these  rich,  warm 
tiles  not  only  enliven  the  exterior  of  any  home 
but  provide  virtually  everlasting  protection  from 
fire  and  the  elements. 


IMPERIAL  Roofing  Tiles,  in  reds,  tans  and  sage 
browns,  shelter  the  dwelling  pictured  above  and 
harmonize  delightfully  with  its  walls  of  orange 
and  coral  stucco.  Write  for  folder  illustrating 
several  patterns  of  these  tiles,  as  well  as  homes 
roofed  with  them. 


Chicago,  104  S.  Michigan  Ave.        LUDO WICI-CEL ADON  COMPANY        New  York,  565  Fifth  Avenue 


l0M>€(RIfll/) 

Roofing  Tiles  # 


* 
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ftfail  coupon  for  "Homes  of  Lasting  Charm,''  a  book 
of  1-0  practical  small  horrtes.  incluiting  floor  plans 
and  suggestions  for  beautifying  garden  and  grounds 

VARIETY 


maximum 


surface  beauty  with 
Common  Brick 


Ihtmc  in  Hi  i  it- 
tlitlc.  V  >  .  James 
i  .  */<ii/wm  zic. 
Jr.,      \  c  u       >  itrk. 

It,   I'.,    Architect 


Home  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Frederic  k  Kennedy.  Jr., 
Pasadena,    Calif.,   Architect 


Is  your  ideal  home  English  in  type, 
or  Colonial,  French,  Spanish  or 
Italian?  See  how  common  brick 
translates  into  enduring  beauty 
the  architect's  inspiration.  Surface 
effects  that  are  amazingly  inter- 
esting and  unique  —  smooth, 
clinker,  skintled — all  find  perma- 
nent expression  in  Nature's  raw 
clay,  burned  into  bricks  of  many 
colors  and  textures.  Leading  resi- 
dential architects  who  desire  the 
rugged  and  artistic  qualities  in- 
herent in  a  native  material,  rec- 
ommend Common  Brick. 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

These  District  Association  Offices  and  Brick  Man- 
ufacturers Everywhere 

Boston 11  Beacon  Street 

Chicago 605  Builders  Bldg. 

Cleveland— Ohio  Ass'n  .     .     .  2124  Guar.  Title  Bldg. 

Denver 1735  Stout  St. 

Detroit 400  U.  S.  Mortgage  Trust  Bldg. 

Hartford 226  Pearl  St. 

New  York  Citv   .     .     .  1716  Grand  Central  Terminal 

Norfolk 112  West  Plume  St. 

Philadelphia 121  N.  Broad  St. 

Pittsburgh      ....  702  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Baleigh,  N.  C.     .     .     .       508  Com'l  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

Salt  Lake  City 301  Atlas  Block 

Seattle,  Wash 913  Arctic  Bldg. 


Home    in    Atlanta,    Ga.     Otvan    James 
Southwell,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Architect 


BRICK  forever 

PREFERRED      BY      ARCHITECTS 


Brick  books  for  your  vise 

Homes  of  Lasting  Charm  ........  2.1 


Skintled  Brickwork 

Multiple  Dwellings  of  Brick  .     .     .     . 

Farm  Homes  of  Brick 

Brick.,  How  to  Build  and  Estimate     . 
The  Heart  of  the  Home  (Fireplaces) 


Check  above  Looks  wanted,  or  send 
these  books 


15c 
10c 
5c 
25c 
25c 
.00  for  all  of 


The  Common  Brick  Manufacturer? 
Association  of  America,  2170  Guar- 
antee Title    Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ie  Tuscany  Home  of  /.  Eisner,  Esquire,  in  Los  Angeles.  California.  Gordon  B.  Kaufmann,  Architect 
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The  spirit  of  today.  The 
feeling    of    tomorrow. 
Modern.    Free  . . .  Tradi- 
tion,   not   made,    but   in 
the  making . . .  Expressed 
in  furniture.    The  color. 
The   design.     It  is  vital, 
dynamic  .  .  .  DYNAMIQUE 
the  new  furuiture. 


Creations 

Now    shown    exclusively    by    Lord    and 
Taylor    in    Neio  York,   Marshall   Field   & 
Company    in    Chicago  ,  and    by    John 
Wanamaker  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Address  your  inquiries  to  these  merchants 
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[f*        Requisites  for 
Unusual  Interiors 

V 

Special  Order  Furniture 

Dining  Room  and 

Bedroom  Ensembles 

Occasional  Pieces  of  Merit 


c4 


CJTn  original  panelled  Louis  Seize  room,  reminiscent 
GM/  of  the  charming  French  chateau  from  which  it  was 
removed.  The  decorative  furniture,  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  character  of  the  background,  is  harmoniously  grouped 
with  a  careful  regard  for  line  and  proportion.  The  entire 
assemblage  retains  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  picturesque 
age  of  which  it  was  once  a  part. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  design  or  reproduce  with  reverent 
accuracy,  panelled  rooms  in  the  manner  of  any  period  de- 
sired. Our  craftsmen  await  your  pleasure. 


iri£tol 


319  East  62nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Distinctive  Furniture  and  Art  Objects 
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Camel 

The  most  popular  cigarette 
in  the  United  States 


Quality  put  it  there — quality 
keeps  it  there.  Camel  smokers 
are  not  concerned  and  need  not 
be  concerned  with  anything 
but  the  pleasure  of  smoking. 


If  all  cigarettes  were  as  good 
as  Camel  you  wouldn't  hear 
anything  about  special  treat' 
ments  to  make  cigarettes  good 
for  the  throat.  Nothing  takes 
the  place  of  choice  tobaccos. 


©  192  7,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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6ARPETS  in  the  MODERN  decorative  spirit 


New  and  oriental  designs 
which  reveal  the 
latest  tendencies 

Striking  patterns,  touched  with 
vivid  color  in  the  manner  of  the 
moderns.  Themes  of  Persian  and 
Near  Eastern  origin.  Under  these 
two  groupings  come  the  Bigelow- 
Hartford  figured  carpets. 

Clearly,  the  first  group  is  for 
those  ultra-rooms  of  European  in- 
fluence which  to  some  still  seem 
bizarre.  The  second  is  for  the  rooms, 
halls  and  galleries  which  follow 
the  trend  toward  true  period  styles, 
with  their  aristocratic  nuances. 

Bigelow-Hartford  merchants  are 
prepared  to  suggest  interesting 
color  schemes.  A  beautiful  and 
helpful  booklet  on  Color  and  Design, 
their  Use  in  Home  Decoration  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  25  cents  by  the 
Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company, 
385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


Solid  colors  which  impart 
new  charm  to  the 
well-dressed  home 

Color  !  With  carpets,  too,  the  age 
of  warmth  and  cheerfulness  now 
has  its  way.   Bigelow-Hartford  i 
presents  new  tones  of  joyous  bril- 
liance and  of  subtle  charm. 

Orchid,  which  blends  so  well 
with  appointments  of  green  or 
yellow  .  .  .  The  de  Negre,  a  rich 
setting  for  furniture  and  walls  in 
bright  rooms  . . .  Fawn,  a  color  that 
brings  gayety  by  its  very  presence 
.  .  .Jade,  to  give  a  verdant  fresh- 
ness . . .  these  are  some  of  the  many 
and  strangely  beautiful  colors 
that  you  will  find  in  Brewster 
Broadloom  carpets. 

Widths  are  to  be  had  up  to  15 
feet.  The  harmonious  colors  and 
deep,  long- wearing  woolen  pile  are 
the  heritage  of  more  than  a  century 
of  distinguished  craftsmanship. 


Rugs  &  Carpets 


WEAVERS    SINCE   1825 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD  CARPET  COMPANY 
58)  MADISON  AVENUB    «   NEW  YORK 


This  cheery  tone  of  red  is  but  one  of 
the  many  fascinating  colors  which  are 
shown  in  Brewster  Broadloom  carpets 


Bigelow  Lowell  Wilton 
carpet,  style  loiosz 


Tasteful  apple-green  Brewster  Broad- 
loom carpet,  made  into  a  rug,  gives 
smart  charm  to  this  combination  room 


A  Iso  made  in  heliotrope, 
rose,  taupe  and  green 
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Kupocl{  Spanish  Room  m  The  Kafock  House  By  J.  G.  Valiant  Co.,  Philadelphia 
One  of  Twentytwo  Rooms  for  Public  Inspection. 

SUNPROOF  KAPOCK  FABRICS 

Tried  and  Tested  for  17  Years 

\T(1  PERSON  will  make  a  mistake  in  selecting  a  real  sun'  and  tub-fast  fabric  for 
windows,  furniture,  etc.,  when  the  name  KAPOCK  appears  on  the  selvage.  It's 
there  tor  your  protection. 

Seventeen  (17)  years  in  service  has  proven  KAPOCK  to  be  everything  claimed  for 
it — sunfast,  tubfast,  permanent  lustre  finish  and  saves  money  in  the  end. 

Only  a  product  of  merit  can  be  successfully  advertised  on  a  national  scale.  Its 
quality  and  price  must  be  right.  A  time  tested  article  is  sure  proof  of  its  merit.  Seven- 
teen  (17)  years  in  which  to  test  the  sun-  and  tub-fast  qualities  of  KAPOCK  should 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical  person. 

The  newest  KAPOCK  fabric  is  SHAUER-KAPOCK,  rubberised  and  water  repel- 
lent, for  artistic  shower  bath  curtains.  Write  for  samples. 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  GUARANTEED  SUNPROOF 


Decorative    Fabrics 

"Endorsed  as  unfadable  by  the  many  who  know" 


NEW  YORK 

180  Madison  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 

2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 


THE  KAPOCK  HOUSE 

2011  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia 

Furnished  and  decorated 
by  70  leading  manufac- 
turers and  decorators  fea- 
turing the  many  uses  of 
KAPOCK.  Nothing  like  it 
in  the  world. 


Dept.  V.    Send  Wc  for  your  copy  of  " Kapock  Sketch  Hook"  in  Colors 
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Skinner-Hill    Electrical    Equipment 

Lends  Exquisite  Charm  To  Colonial  Settings 


The  Writing  Room  in  The  Ahwahnee  Hotel  in  the   Yosemite 
Valley  Shows  the  Unusual  Beauty  of  Skinner-Hill  Equipment 


uch  inimitable  beauty  of  design 
— such  exquisite  taste.  No 
wonder  Skinner-Hill  electrical 
equipment  is  specified  today  by  dis- 
criminating home  owners,  decorators 
and  architects  the  country  over. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  many, 
many  unusually  attractive  chandeliers, 
wall  brackets  and  lamps  designed  espe- 
cially  for   use    in   Colonial   settings — 


authentic  reproductions  in  brass  made  by 
the  master  craftsmen  of  the  Pearson 
Page  Co., Ltd.,  in  Birmingham,  England. 

Colonial  interiors  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  every  day.  Thus  the 
preference  for  Skinner-Hill  electrical 
equipment  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
complete  collection  is  on  display  at  our 
showrooms.  The  name  of  the  dealer 
nearest  to  you  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


SKINNER-HILL   CO.,   INC. 

114-110  East  2.3rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  810  Keefer  Bldg.,  St.  Catherine  St.,  W,  Montreal 


Patter  Wart 

Lighting  Fixtures 


Silver  Plate 
Glassware 
Lead     Garden     Ornaments 


English  Brassware 
Cabinet  Fitments 
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Not  San  Rafael  or  Nice — But  Southern  California 


The  white  stucco  nails  of  this  lovely  Los  Angeles  house  provide  a  surface  where  the  play  of  light  and  shade  makes  interest- 
ing and  decorative  design,  never  for  long  the  same.  On  the  terrace  the  grass  is  allowed  to  groiv  between  the  flat  stones  of  the 

floor,  adding  another  touch  of  luxuriant  green  to  a  garden  already  prodigal 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 

Volume  XXVIII  February^  1928  Number  4 

A  House  of  Tuscan  Inspiration 

The  Architecture  of  Nearly  All  Present  Day  Houses  in  California  Is  Spanish.    This  Lovely 
House  Achieves  Variety  by  Its  Distinct  Italian  Flavor 


Cordon  B.  Kaufmann,  Architect 

IN  this  tumultuous,  crowded  and  busy 
country  of  ours,  for  those  who  elect  to  live 
or  are  compelled  by  circumstance  to  live 
in  cities  there  is  one  thing  which  in  many  cases 
all  the  money  of  Croesus  cannot  buy — that  is 
privacy,  the  ability  to  shut  oneself  and  one's 
family  away  from  the  encroaching  world. 
As  a  nation  we  have  discouraged  privacy,  or 
at  least,  we  have  not  striven  for  it.  In  many 
rural  communities,  where  dividing  fences 
once  stood,  they  have  been  taken  down  in  an 
excess  of  "get  together"  spirit.  But  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  life  in  our  cities  is  forcing 
more  and  more  people  to  regard  a  home,  in 
which  they  may  shut  themselves  off  from  the 
crowd,  as  a  necessity.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
accomplish,  granted  the  necessary  money,  if 
one  can  live  sufficiently  far  away  from  town 
so  that  a  country  place,  with  several  acres 
may  be  purchased.  But  how  is  the  man  to 
achieve  it  whose  work  and  the  circumstances 


By  GORDON  B.  KAUFMANN 

of  whose  life  make  it  necessary  that  his 
home  be  in  the  city? 

That  is  the  problem  which  the  designing 
of  the  home  of  Mr.  L.  Eisner  in  Los  Angeles 
brought  up.  The  land  on  which  the  house 
was  built  was  a  corner  city  lot.  If  the  house 
were  built  with  a  garden  in  front,  neither 
garden  nor  house  would  be  protected  from 
the  stares  of  the  curious — and  Los  Angeles, 
because  of  its  film  activities,  is  habitually 
visited  by  the  curious. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  building  the 
house  around  a  garden  patio  and  a  wall 
around  the  terraces — that  is  the  style  of 
architecture  known  broadly  as  "Mediterra- 
nean," a  style  indigenous  to  southern  Spain, 

In  the  centre  of  the  patio  (left)  is  a  beautiful  old 
stone  Tuscany  well  with  its  iron  supports  and 
primitive  wheel  on  which  runs  the  rope  holding 
the  bucket.  The  interesting  grilled  ivindows  are 
also  seen.  The  loggia  (right)  part  of  the  owner's 
suite,  overlooks  the  gardens 


the  French  and  Italian  Riviera  and  the  cities 
of  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco  was  adopted. 
In  Mohammedan  cities  where  privacy  and 
the  sacredness  of  family  life  and  the  guard- 
ing of  their  women  is  part  of  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  religion  of  Islam,  these  houses  all 
present  a  blank  staring  face  to  the  crowded 
eastern  streets.  The  houses  and  gardens  of 
similar  architecture  in  southern  France  and 
Italy  are  often  enclosed  by  high  white  walls. 
But  once  inside  the  gates,  one  finds  gardens 
undreamed  of  in  their  beauty. 

Mr.  Eisner's  house,  therefore,  was  designed 
particularly  after  the  fashion  of  Tuscany 
houses,  of  stucco,  with  a  roof  of  tiles.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  house  is  on  the  west 
side  through  the  gardens  but  since  there  is 
a  city  ordinance  which  requires  a  direct  exit 
from  a  house  on  to  one  of  the  two  streets, 
there  is  an  entrance  (or  exit)  also  on  the  east. 
The  service  portion  and  the  garages  are  on 
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the  north,  the  garages  being  accessible  from 
a  court  opening  off  the  side  street. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  entrance  hall  off 
which  on  one  side  is  a  dressing  room  and 
on  the  other,  the  dining  room.  The  hall  leads 
directly  to  the  library  and  living  room,  which 
opens  onto  the  patio,  as  does  also  the  dining 
room  and  the  large  banquet  room.  The  library 
has  French  doors  which  open  onto  the  ter- 
races— an  arrangement  by  which  every  room 
looks  out  on  flowers  and  greenery.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  servants'  quarters — three 
rooms  and  a  bath  for  the  maids  and  a  room 
and  bath  for  a  man  servant. 

The   entrance   hall  has  a   tile   floor   and 
beamed  ceiling,  with  plain  plaster  walls.  The 
library  is  panelled  in  birch,  with  recessed 
bookshelves  and 
the  living  room 
has    a    vaulted 
ceiling  with 
penetrations.  In 
the  dining  room 
is    a    tile    floor 
and  decorated 
ceiling. 

The  banquet 
hall,  which  is 
used  for  enter- 
taining on  a 
large  scale,  is 
a  two  storey 
room     with 

The  foreign  de- 
tail in  this  house 
is  perfect.  All 
southern  Euro- 
pean houses  have 
small  windows 
just  under  the 
jutting  edge  of  the 
tiled  roof,  as  seen 
in  this  photo- 
graph.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs 
is  a  beautiful 
handler  ought  iron 
sate.  Wrought 
iron  is  much  and 
appr  op  r  lately 
used 


trusses  and  rafters  exposed.  The  room  has  a 
large  fireplace  and  at  one  end,  a  balcony 
for  musicians.  The  decorations  on  the  walls, 
as  well  as  the  painted  ceiling  in  the  dining 
room,  were  done  by  John  Smeraldi,  and 
the  beautiful  Flemish  sixteenth  century 
tapestries  which  hang  in  the  dining  room 
came  from  P.  W.  French  &  Co.  The  house  is 
furnished  throughout  in  rare  antiques. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  owner's  suite 
which  consists  of  bedroom,  dressing  room, 

Very  characteristic  of  Mediterranean  houses  is 
the  entrance  staircase  ivhich  ascends  by  varying 
levels,  to  the  entrance.  These  walled  terraces 
are  typical,  too,  of  Moorish  houses  ivhich  are 
built  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  being  so  planned 
that  from  the  topmost  terrace  one  gets  a  pano- 
rama of  the  city 


gymnasium  and  bath,  with  a  loggia  to  the 
south  overlooking  the  terrace  gardens,  and 
a  loggia  to  the  north  looking  into  patio. 
Across  the  hall  from  the  owner's  apartment 
is  the  guest  room  which  has,  on  one  side,  a 
sitting  room,  and  on  the  other  a  private  bath 
— a  hospitable  and  thoughtful  arrangement 
for  the  comfort  of  a  guest.  There  is,  too,  an 
extra  maid's  room  for  the  use  of  any  guests 
who  may  bring  a  personal  maid  or  valet. 

In  the  details  of  the  house,  care  was  taken 
to  follow  faithfully  the  architectural  and 
decorative  detail  of  the  Mediterranean  houses 
which  were  its  inspiration.  The  exterior  walls 
of  white  stucco — the  only  possible  material 
for  such  a  house — provide  a  background  for 
the  play  of  light  and  shadow  from  the  tropic 

trees  and  shrubs 
which  is  very 
effective.  Under- 
neath the  jut- 
ting edge  of  the 
roof  of  tile — 
which  wards  off 
the  heat  of  the 
sun  besides 
forming  an  at- 
tractive color 
contrast  —  are 
small  windows, 
such  as  are 
(Continued  on 
page  95) 

Potted  plants  are 
used  with  strik- 
ing effect  on  the 
walls  of  the  ter- 
races.  In  the 
background  is 
seen  a  pepper 
tree,  without 
which  no  garden 
of  southern  Eu- 
rope is  complete, 
which  with  its 
dark  green  leaves, 
delicate  blossoms 
and  later,  pale 
pink  berries  adds 
a  note  of  tropic 
beaulv 
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A  King's  Room  in  an  Old  Devon  Palace 

This  Magnificently  Paneled  Room.  One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  in  the  World,  Was  Completed  Dun 
Reign  of  James  I  and  Was  Used  by  Charles  I  During  His  Stay  at  Grange 

;  tcsy  of  Charles  of  Lo;. 
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This   magnificent   Jacobean    drawing   room   Was   brought   from   the 

beautiful  old  house  of  Grange  in  Devonshire.  In  recent  rears  it  was 

occupied  by  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  then  Prince  and 

Princess  of  ft ales 


At  the  left  is  shown  the  magni- 
ficent doorway  with  the  panels 
richly  carved.  The  story  which 
runs  through  the.  panels  of  this 
door  is  from  Ovid  and  shows 
stirring  scenes 


All  around  the  room,  reaching 
the  window  on  each  side  runs  a 
narroiv  frieze  supported  by  pi- 
lasters and  crowned  with  an  ar- 
cade with  arch  pendants.  The 
window  frame  is  carved 


Detail  of  rich   panel  giv- 
ing    a     close-up     of    the 
frieze   and    of   the   finely 
carved  pilasters 


On   one   of  the  side  walls   is  a  huge  fireplace   which   has   for  an   over- 
mantel  a   polychrome    plaster   panel   bearing   the   arms    of   King   James 
and  initialed  "J.  /?.".  The  decoration   of  the  fireplace  is  done  somewhat 
in   the  spirit   of  the   Renaissance 
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Antique  Oriental  Rugs:  Their  Origins  and  Uses 

A  Certain  Knowledge  of  These  Early  and  Important  Works  of  Art  Should  Be  Possessed  by  Everyone 

Since  No  Branch  of  the  Arts  Has  Been  So  Shrouded  in  Misinformation. 

Ninth  in  the  Series  of  "Antiques  as  Decoration' 

By  ARTHUR  UPHAM  POPE 


Advisory  Curator  of  Muhammcdan  Art,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


HOW  much  one  ought  to  know  about 
antique  Oriental  rugs  depends  upon 
one's  interests  and  purposes.  The  spe- 
cialist needs  to  know  everything  that  can  be 
known,  a  prodigious  task  that  can  never  be 
accomplished  by  any  one  individual.  Dealers, 
decorators,  collectors  and  all  professionally 
concerned  ought  to  know  more  than  they  do 
and  this  is  even  more  true  of  those  who  buy 
and  use  antique  rugs.  There  is,  besides,  a 
certain  minimum  which  anyone  with  any 
pretensions  to  be  cultivated  or  informed 
ought  to  know,  for  the  finest  early  carpets 
rank  as  important  works  of  art.  Perhaps  no 
achievement  in  the  realm  of  pure  design  has 
ever  surpassed  the  best  of  them.  The  in- 
difference to  them  which  one  occasionally 
meets  is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  a 
mark  of  ignorance. 

Besides  this  increasing  recognition  of  the 
artistic  importance  of  early  Oriental  rugs 
practical  considerations  such  as  increasing 
use  and  steadily  increasing  values  demand  a 
corresponding  increase  in  knowledge.  But 
despite  abundant  pretensions  and  much 
pontification  on  the  part  of  some  there  is  no 
generally  available  sound  or  detailed  knowl- 
edge about  early  rugs,  which  is  one  reason 
why  few  persons  buying  or  using  them  do 
either  wisely.  Buyers  are  sometimes  beguiled 
by  downright  falsifications,  although  these 

A  rare  Spanish  rug  of  brilliant  rose,  gold,  white 
and  dark  blue,  very  finely  woven.  Several  pieces 
of  the  type  exist  but  no  evidence,  relating  to 
their  provenance  has  seen  published.  Courtesy 
Arts  Club  of  Chicago 


are  fortunately  rare;  more  often  rugs  ex- 
tensively repaired  with  much  restored  or 
filled  in  pile  are  acquired  as  original  and 
intact  specimens;  still  more  common  and 
rather  more  serious  are  errors  in  taste  which 
lead  many  to  purchase  inferior  pieces  of 
superficial  opulence  for  high  prices  while 
neglecting  the  more  virile  and  aesthetically 
sound  types.  Most  rug  owners  are  over 
optimistic  by  a  century  or  so  as  to  the  date 
of  their  rugs  and  often  boast  of  names  that 
have  no  historical  warrant.  Rugs  of  no  ac- 
count are  frequently  treasured  like  crown 
jewels  while  historically  and  aesthetically 
precious  pieces  are  too  often  exposed  to  ir- 
reparable damage  and  it  is  only  in  the  rarest 
instances  that  the  decorative  possibilities  of 
old  rugs  are  fully  utilized.  These  are  not  al- 
together agreeable  truths  but  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  people  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  arts  who  prefer  the  facts  to 
flattery  and  prejudice. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  notions  of 
what  constitutes  an  antique  rug  that  only  a 
few  generalisations  apply  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  term  may  mean,  first,  any  rug  that 
has   not   been    chemically   washed;    second, 


A  sixteenth  century  Vase  carpet  woven  in 
Joshaghan  Ghali.  The  most  robust  of  all 
Persian  court  carpets,  once  neglected,  now 
much  prized  and  unprocurable.  From  the 
collection  of  Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick 

any  rug  woven  for  local  consumption  and 
made  according  to  indigenous  standards; 
third,  any  rug  over  one  hundred  years  of  age 
and  fourth,  the  finest  carpets  produced  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Obviouslv  what  might  be  true  of  a 


sixteenth  century  court  carpet  may  have  no 
meaning  when  applied  to  a  nomadic  saddle 
bag  of  the  nineteenth. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  straining  at  defi- 
nitions. Ignoring  dates  we  can  say  that  an 
antique  rug  is  one  that  has  not  been  chemi- 
cally washed,  that  has  an  unrestored  pile  and 
was  woven  according  to  local  methods  and 
designs  before  the  latter  were  extensively 
modified  by  European  influences. 

These  rugs  form  two  sharply  contrasted 
groups:  the  so-called  High  School  rugs,  prin- 
cipally court  carpets  which  were  woven  to 
the  order  of  shahs,  sultans,  nobles,  great 
mosques  or  occasionally  even  for  Wealthy 
merchants.  These  represent  the  summit 
achievement  of  the  art  of  carpet  weaving 
and  for  the  most  part  show  a  decided  cosmo- 
politan character.  The  other  type  while  more 
modest  in  size,  cost  and  pretentiousness  and 
of  much  more  recent  date  nevertheless  fre- 
quently attain  a  high  order  of  beauty.  The 
designs  are  provincial,  having  their  origins  in 
remote  tribal  and  racial  experience.  Some- 
times these  Low  School  rugs  are  small  and 
somewhat  confused  copies  of  the  more  mag- 
nificent court  rugs  of  early  days;  but  even 
here  the  best  examples  exhibit  a  virility  of  de- 
One  of  the  few  antique  rugs  identified  with  any 
certainty — a  blue  and  gold  Spanish  rug  of  the 
seventeenth  century  woven  at  Alcaraz.  Courtesy 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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sign  and  an  excellence  in  color  that  makes 
them  rightly  treasured.  Such  rugs  have  un- 
fortunately practically  disappeared  from  the 
market  today. 

It  must  be  frankly  stated  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  both  types  of  rugs  is  meagre.  Natu- 
rally we  know  far  more  about  the  relatively 
recent  and  numerous  Low  School  rugs.  Pains- 
taking and  systematic  treatises  have  ap- 
peared in  this  country  containing  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  most  of  it  true. 


A  Spanish  rug  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 

century.  Judging  from  European  inventories,  this 

type  mis  probably  woven 

But  it  is  something  of  a  shock  to  find  tri^se 
stately  volumes  used  as  joke  books  by 
practical  rug  men  in  the  East,  especially  in 
Persia.  The  impression  that  these  books  give 
of  omniscience  is  wholly  misleading,  a  fault 
equally  shared  by  most  of  our  auction  cata- 
logues. Ambiguities,  dogmatisms,  guesswork 
and  much  downright  misinformation  are 
twined  around  the  somewhat  sparse  structure 
of  proven  fact.  Our  knowledge  of  the  far 
more  important  carpets  of  earlier  days  is 


even  more  unsatisfactory.  Despite 
arduous  work  by  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  scholars,  whose  studies  are 
read  by  only  a  few,  we  are  still  very 
much  in  the  dark  on  many  important 
problems.  There  are  some  forty  dis- 
tinguishable types  of  these  early  car- 
pets. Not  ten  have  been  identified 
with  any  surety.  We  can  with  con- 
siderable confidence  assign  some 
Spanish  rugs  to  Alcaraz,  some  Turk- 
ish rugs  to  Ushak  and 
Brussa,  some  Persian  rugs 
to  Joshaghan  and  Sabze- 
war,  (certain  Indian  rugs 
were  woven  in  Lahore)  and 
the  so-called  Damascus  rugs 
we  now  know  were  woven 
in  Cairo.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  attributions  would  be 
questioned  by  our  more 
conservative  scholars. 

Scholars  are  reticent  and 
modest  in  their  claims.  But 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for 
many  owners  and  dealers 
who  name  their  antique 
rugs  with  a  quick  and  easy 
confidence.  The  commonest 
of  these  names  is  Ispahan. 
Everybody  has  heard  of 
Ispahan  carpets  (better 
called  Isfahan)  but  prob- 
ably no  one  living  has  ever 
seen  one;  certainly  no  one 
has  yet  produced  one  line 
of  solid  evidence  to  prove 
that  fine  carpets  were  ever 
woven  in  that  famous  and 
beautiful  city.  We  know 
from  many  sources  that  silk  and 
gold  brocades  were  woven  there 
but  the  only  reference  so  far  found 
to  rug  weaving,  that  of  Raphael 
Du  Mans,  a  French  priest  who 
lived  in  Isfahan  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  simply 
says  that  only  a  few  very  poor 
rugs  were  being  woven  there  and 
that  the  weavers  could  scarcely 
make  a  living.  The  redistribution 
of  rugs  assigned  to  Isfahan  is  a  pretty  prob- 
lem for  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  trade 
for  the  last  thirty  years  to  call  practically 
every  fine  sixteenth  century  carpet  by  that 
name. 

Quite  as  erroneous  as  the  naming  is  the 
dating,  which  is  almost  uniformly  too  early. 
For  many  years  the  Ghiordes  and  Kula  rugs 
were  called  sixteenth  century;  but  as  such 
attributions  were  found  to  rest  on  nothing 

This    fourteenth    century    architectural   frieze   in 

enamel  from  Samarkand,  shows  in  simple  form  the 

combination    of   two   patterns   such   as   was   later 

developed  and  used  in  Persian  carpets 

/    "■  "   W~K-      "7 *"'  '" " 


This  sixteenth  century  Oushak  rug  has  simple, 
energetic  patterns  beautifully  spaced  and  worked 
in  rich  tones  of  gold,  blue  and  emerald  on  deep 
glowing  red.  It  is  now  highly  priced  by  collectors 
and  museums.  Courtesy  of  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum 

more  substantial  than  hopes  and  imagina- 
tions this  dating  has  now  been  given  up  and 
these  carpets  are  now  assigned  by  all  dis- 
creet people  to  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
an  occasional  piece  allowed  a  seventeenth 
century  listing.  Ladiks  prayer  rugs  were  for 
a  long  time  assigned  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  since  about  a  dozen  dated  pieces 
have  been  found  all  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  saving  for  two  in  the  very  end  of 
the  eighteenth  that  has  also  been  given  up! 
"Sixteenth  century"  Kermans  bearing  the 
dates  1856  and  1869  have  been  sold  in  New 
York  and  a  "sixteenth  century"  Herat  dated 
1806  was  sold  in  London. 

The    arguments    advanced    in    behalf    of 
these  erroneous  names  and  dates  usually  con- 
sist of  appeals  to  a  mysteriously  potent  and 
incommunicable  experience  on   the  part  of 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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A  Small  English  Manor  in  America 

Occupying  an  Ideal  Site  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Catskills  at  Saugerties-on-the-Hudson,  the  Home  of  Miss 
Anna  M.  Steenken  Is  an  Ingratiating  Type  which  Satisfies  for  Mass,  Line  and  Proportions 


Butler  &  Corse,  Architects 

OVERLOOKING  the  winding  course 
|  of  the  Esopus  and  the  misty  blue 
Catskills  in  perspective  at  Sauger- 
ties-on-the-Hudson is  an  English  house  of 
the  small  manor  type  that  is  eloquently  ex- 
pressive of  its  friendly  alliance  with  Ameri- 
can soil.  It  was  our  aim    in  designing  this 


The  southern 
aspect  of  the 
manor  has 
gently  slop- 
in  g  roof 
lines  and  a 
spectacular 
chimney 
stack  domi- 
nating the 
design 

A  superb 
flagged  ter- 
race on  the 
west  facade 
links  togeth- 
er the  open 
porch  and 
portico, from 
which  may 
be  seen  the 
peaks  of  the 
Catskills 


By  HENRY  CORSE 

house,  to  hold  to  the  trenchant  and  crisp 
quality  of  genuine  Tudor  architecture  as 
well  as  that  more  subtle  fluent  and  rhythm- 
ical feeling.  In  order  to  make  this  American 
home  an  actual  embodiment  of  English  tradi- 
tion, we  studied  most  thoroughly  both  through 
observation  and  book,  the  building  ensemble 


Photographs  by  Samuel  H.  Gottscho 

and  the  building  detail  as  well  as  the  richly 
toned  materials  that  combine  in  that  first 
great  period  of  British  domestic  architecture. 
Built  low  to  the  ground  of  soft-hued  local 
brick  and  a  slate  roof  of  variegated  tones,  the 
house  with  its  clustering  chimney  stacks  and 
leaded  casements  has  seemed  as  authentic  an 

adaptation  of 
Tudor  days  as 
we  could  con- 
ceive it.  There  is 
a  delicate,  curi- 
ous nuance 
which  seems  to 
encompass  gen- 
uine Tudor  arch- 
itecture which 
can  only  be  ac- 
complished in 
this  country  by 
a  vivid  memory 
of  the  real  thing. 
You  must  know 
Tudor  architec- 
ture. Every- 
thing in  this 
building  was 
made  to  give 
way  to  the  Tu- 
dor atmosphere. 
The  house 
nestles  to  the 
ground  as 
though  it  and 
the     soil     were 
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akin  and  this  same 
consistency  is  ob- 
served to  the  last  de- 
tail. Each  facade  is 
distinctive  either  in 
architectural  effect  or 
in  the  vista  it  em- 
braces. Facing  west, 
the    outlook    encom- 

ses  the  grandeur 
«of  the  mountain  peaks 
with  the  lesser  but 
more  intimate  attrac- 
tions of  the  peaceful 
MS.  At  this  point, 
the  view  from  the  bay 
window  takes  in  the 
broad  Bagged  terrace, 
down  past  a  flight  of 
steps  to  the  pool.  To- 
ward the  south  it  em- 
braces the  formal 
flower  garden  and  sun 
dial,  the  herbaceous 
borders  flanking  the 
pool  and  the  pic- 
turesque brick  walls 
of  the  garden  en- 
closure. 

Measuring  72  feet 
over  all  and  32  feet 
in  depth,  the  house  is 
built  entirely  of  soft 
red     brick     laid     in 

Above— The      es- 

g     of    the     best 
I  nglish  country 

house  living  il  pre- 
served  in  tin-  low 
,  tiled  living  room, 
richly  wainscoted 
and  furnished  in 
English  antiques 

Beloui  —  Smacking 
strongly  <»/  English 
tradition  is  the  H- 
brary,  sheathed  in 
Jacobean  panelling 
and  lined  with  hook 
shelves  of  conven- 
ient height 


Left — The      dining 
room    is    possessed 
of  a  nu'ive  simplic- 
ity   with    its    chest- 
nut beams  and  lin- 
tels       and        hand 
pressed     limestone 
fireplace.    The   fur- 
nishings   are    Eng- 
lish    provincial 
pieces 
English    bond.    The 
trim  of  rough  hewn 
chestnut    blends    in 
harmony    with    the 
body    of    the    com- 
position.   Flat    green 
lawns    surround    the 
house  in  the  immedi- 
ate    foreground    and 
where  the  land  slopes 
down  toward  the  val- 
ley, avenues  of  Nor- 
way pine   are   plant- 
ed.   English   methods 
of  landscaping  coun- 
try    houses     of     the 
small  manor  type  pos- 
sess a  piquant  inter- 
est and  brick  retain- 
ing walls   have   been 
skillfully    introduced 
at  salient  points,  lux- 
uriantly     overgrown 
by    masses    of    bitter 
sweet,   clematis,   am- 
pelopsis     and     ram- 
blers,   which    in    the 
spring  skirt  the  tops 
of  classic   iron   gates 
or    trail    their    abun- 
dant bloom  over  low 
doorways,  all  adding 
immeasurably  to  the 
sheer  physical  beauty 
of    the   surroundings. 
The     entrance     is 
through      a      pictur- 
esque   gabled    porch 
which     is     balanced 
(Cont.    on    page    84) 
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Some  Delightful  Old  French  Sporting  Prints 

Definitely  Elegant  and  Decorative  in  Detail 


Carle  Vernct  Prints.  Courtesy  of  the  M.iison  Le  Goupy,  Paris 


By  JOHN  R.  KOWALL 


VERY  few  of  us,    standing  in  I 
wrapt  contemplation  before  a 
good  old  British  Sports  print 
have  not  recklessly  promised  ourselves 
that  one  day  would  see  us  masters  of  a 
pack  of  deep  throated  hounds,  a  rab- 
bit warren,  a  well  stocked  pheasant  I 
covert,  or  a  reach  of  water  in  which 
hordes  of  trout  and  salmon  disturb  , 
the   placid   bosom   of   the  aforesaid 
reach  as  they  rise  in  mighty  splashes 
to  our  flies.  Or  the  heavy  coaches  J 
with   the   magic   names   "York"    or 
"London"  emblazoned  on  their  sides, 
plunging  along,  or  drawn  up  before 
the  casement  windows  of  a  country 
"pub"  to  the  admiration  of  the  as- 
sembled yokels  or  that  very  learned 
fraternity     of     stable-yard     idlers, 


"The  End  of  the  Race",  a  great 
moment,  painted  by  Carle  Ver- 
net; engraved  by  Darcis 


"The     Return     from     the     Stag 

Hunt",  painted  by  Carle  Vernet; 

engraved  by  Dubucourt 


"Stag  Hunt  in  the  Forest  of  Com- 
piegne,  April  27,  1818."  Litho- 
graph by  Carle  Vernet.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Maison  Le  Goupy, 
Paris 


"Stag  Hunt  in  the  Woods  of 
Meudon,  March  28,  1819."  Show- 
ing a  stag  at  bay  in  the  royal 
forest.  Lithograph  by  Carle 
Vernet 


rarely  fail  to  hark  back  to  us  the  call  of  the 
road. 

Old  sports  prints  diffuse  in  the  home  a 
much  more  virile  atmosphere  than  the  most 
intimate  type  of  paintings;  a  painting  is 
formal  in  spite  of  itself.  Let  the  sleet  and  rain 
pelt  ever  so  hard  on  the  huddled  and  capped 
"outside"  passengers;  let  the  snow  nearly 
obliterate  the  wild-fowler  and  swamp  his 
punt,  the  element  of  snugness  is  never  lacking. 
As  we  gaze  at  the  pink-coated,  grim-faced, 
ride-for-hell  foxhunters,  we  share  with  them 
their  anticipated  comforts  of  the  chair  drawn 
up  before  the  fire  and  the  hot  glass  at  night. 
It  is  the  best  of  comfort;  the  comfort  of  the 
tired  relaxed  body  abandoning  itself  to  the 
repose  of  an  easy  chair  subsequent  to  that 
type  of  exertion  portrayed  in  old  BritishSports 
prints. 

But  their  brethren  across  the  channel  also 
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enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  field.  Yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  disparity  of  ideas  of  sports 
and  prints  that  existed  between  the  two 
peoples,  only  swimming  distance  apart. 
Print-lore,  the  veracious  historian,  gives  us  no 
indication  that  the  French  temperament 
relished   the   spectacles   of   cock-fights,   dogs 


In  point  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  choice.  The 
works  of  Carle  Vernet  are  outstanding  and 
almost  unique  as  far  as  lithographs  and 
prints  are  concerned  in  that  country.  Carle 
Vernet,  the  artist,  beau,  and  sportsman  was 
born  in  Avignon  in  1785.  From  his  illustrious 
father,  Claude- Joseph,  the  marine  painter, 


he  inherited  that  quality  of  conscientious  ob- 
servance and  truth  of  interpretation  that  has 
become    documentary.    Carle    Vernet's    son, 
Horace,    was    the    eminent    military    painter 
whose  works  are  so  closely  linked  with  the 
destiny  of  France  during  the  debacle  of  1870. 
Three  consecutive  generations  of  Masters!  Be- 
tween Carle  and  his  son  existed  a 
friendly  rivalry  and  the  result  has 
produced  some  desirable  works  done 
in  the  spirit  of  competition  between 
the   two.    In   some    few   pieces,    the 
father  and  son  collaborated,  but  the 
force    of    the    former    predominates 
throughout. 

Carle  Vernet  not  only  drew  horses, 
but  his  love  for  them  and  profound 
knowledge  of  all  breeds  made  him 
something  of  an  authority  on  horse- 
flesh. The  heavy  dray-horse  of  Flan- 
ders, the  vile-tempered  Irish  hunter, 
the  blooded  Arab,  or  the  most  jaded 
old  cull  were  of  equal  interest  to  him. 
A  race-meeting  was  not  complete 
without  his  presence,  and  as  those 
were  the  days  of  heavy  gaming,  the 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


"The       Jockeys       Mounted", 

painted  by  Carle  t  ernet,  en- 

graved  by  DareU 


"Horses  Running  Away  with 
Jockey",  a   fine  painting  by 

Curie  t  ernet 


"The    Rest    After    the    Chase" 

painted    by   Huet,   engraved   by 

Duthe 


"Starting    for   the    Chase",   also 

painted   by   Huet,   engraved    by 

Duthe 


killing  rats  against  time,  badger-drawings,  or 
of  infuriated  bulls  tossing  mangled  dogs  aloft. 
A  good  few  of  their  cartoons  however,  are  by 
way  of  having  a  plentiful  share  of  the  gro- 
tesque, approaching  the  lewd  which  were 
directed  toward  people  of  other  countries  visit- 
ing France  at  the  time.  But  in  spite  of  the 
objectionable  quality  of  theme  portrayed,  an 
inherent  artistry  of  execution  is  there,  and  we 
find  ourselves  smiling  when  we  consider  how 
Hogarth  might  have  treated  the  same  subject. 
French  sport  prints  compared  with  the 
British  are  not  so  racy,  nor  do  they  smell  so 
much  of  the  straw.  They  have  an  agreeable 
sense  of  worth,  and  even  many  of  the  lesser 
types  are  invariably  softened  and  refined  to  a 
delightful  limit  of  color  and  intimate  detail, 
with  an  adequacy  of  decorative  effect.  The 
field  of  sport  prints  in  France  is  a  limited  one. 
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Building  a  House  Around  Americana 

The  Home  of  Roy  S.  Bonsib,  Esquire,  at  Scarsdale,  New  York,  Was  Planned  to  Meet  the  Personal  Re- 
quirements of  the  Family  and  to  Provide  a  Suitable  Background  for  a  Notable  Collection  of  Antiques 

By  GEORGE  ROGER  THOMPSON 


George  Roger  Thompson,  Architect 

IT  is  seldom  that  a  client  who  wishes  to 
build  a  new  house  comes  to  an  architect 
with  such  a  wealth  of  charming  early 
American  furniture  and  accessories  as  Mr. 
Bonsib  had  collected  during  the  four  or  five 
years  previous  to  this  project.  He  was  indeed 
fortunate  in  that  his  professional  duties  took 
him  into  many  out  of  the  way  places  in  the 
southern  seacoast  states.  Back  in  the  moun- 
tains and  rural  sections  where  dealers  and 
collectors  seldom  go  he  found  piece  after 
piece  of  old  maple,  or  cherry,  or  occasionally 
mahogany  furniture,  quaint  pottery,  hooked 
rugs,  fabrics  and  unusual  glass,  frequently 
of  local  manufacture.  When  he  found  these 
things,  he  usually  learned  something  of  their 
history  which  made  them  all  the  more  inter- 
esting to  him.  It  was  an  interesting  hobby 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  provided  quantities 
of  delightful  furnishings  for  his  home  which, 
in  fact,  was  to  a  large  extent  planned  to  suit 
these  furnishings. 

After  the  site  was  selected,  it  was  decided 
that  this  traditional  furniture  should  be  given 
the  simplest  architectural  setting,  one  suited 
to  the  location  and  one  entirely  departing 
from  the  kind  usually  pictured  in  one's  mind 
when  early  American  furniture  is  suggested. 
The  house  was  to  set  in  magnificent  woods 


Photographs  by  John  Wallace  Gillies 

where  tulip  trees  and  oaks  often  reach  a  This  house  is  built  of  stone  and  stucco  and  is  set 
height  Of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  and  where  the  '"  magnificent  woods  of  tulip  and  oak  trees.  The 
dogwood  in  bloom  in  the  spring  suggests  roof  s/"""/es  "re  laid  to  glve  "  rough  texture 
stage  mist  float- 
ing in  around  the 
trunks  of  the 
larger  trees.  I 
tried  to  recall  the 
imaginative  qual- 
ity of  the  woods 
in  the  form  and 
texture  of  the 
house.  The  point- 
ed roofs  building 
up  to  the  chim- 
ney seem  to  aspire 
to  become  a  part 
of  the  tall  trees 
and  fit  into  the 
composition  very 
naturally.  While 
the  exterior  may 
recall  the  English 

The  pointed  roofs 
building  up  to  the 
chimney  seem  to  as- 
pire to  become  part 
of  the  tall  trees  and 
fit  into  the  composi- 
tion eery  naturally 


cottage  or  the  Norman  farmhouse,  there  are  no  actual 
motives  used,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  real  Colonial  forms. 
This  has  given  what,  to  me,  is  a  really  modern  design 
in  its  best  meaning  and  the  influence  of  tradition  shows 
here  as  an  inspiration  to  new  creation. 

The  roof  texture  is  like  the  woods  and  common  wood 
shingles  are  laid  to  give  a  rough  texture  and  not  to 
look  like  an  old  sagging  affair.  The  ridge  of  hand-split 
cypress  shingles  is  unusual  and  gives  the  strong  accent 
needed.  The  texture  of  the  stucco  and  stonework  is  free 
and  spontaneous,  and  the  stonework  has  a  fresh  and 
surprising  character  due  to  using  the  pieces  just  as  they 
were  found  and  pointing  them  with  a  smooth  joint. 
The  color  of  the  whitewashed  stucco  gives  a  happy 
sparkle  in  the  woods  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  and 
the  color  of  the  doors  and  sash,  a  soft  yellowish  green, 
was  actually  matched  to  the  fresh  spring  leaves  which 
were  just  coming  out  when  the  work  was  being  finished. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  reproduce  hand- 
hewn  oak,  a  laborious  process  in  these  days  of  mechani- 
cal processes,  but  rather,  the  ordinary  materials  at  hand 
or  in  the  local  markets  have  been  used  to  give  the 
textures  and  effects  desired.  All  the  timber  work,  for 
example,  is  made  of  fir  just  as  it  leaves  the  sawmill 
and  the  sawmarks  are  more  interesting  than  those  of 
the  axe.  They  come  out  strikingly  when  stained,  then 
whitewashed,  and  scrubbed  off  with  a  wire  brush. 

A  flagstone  walk  set  in  the  grass  leads  to  the  en- 
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trance  porch  in  the  corner  of  an  interesting 
stone  wing.  Beside  this  rugged  opening 
hangs  an  old,  pierced,  tin  lantern  which 
gives  a  mysterious  and  decorative  lighting 
effect  at  night.  Turning  aside  at  the  entrance 
porch,  a  little  walk  leads  to  the  living  porch 
on  the  south  end  of  the  house.  This  has  a 
stone  floor  and  a  high  ceiling  of  plain  board- 
ing painted  green.  Another  old  lantern  from 
which  the  bottom  has  been  removed  and  the 
inside  of  which  has  been  enameled  yellow 
hangs  from  the  ceiling.  At  the  back  of  the 
porch  is  an  open  stone  terrace  on  which  the 
door  of  the  dining  alcove  opens.  The  walls  of 
this  terrace  are  planted  with  rock  plants  and 
ferns.  The  kitchen  porch  is  more  attractive 
than  usual,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  its  ever 


To  balance  the 
corner  cup- 
board in  the 
dining  room, 
the  corner  was 
OH     off     from 

the  other  tide 

and  litis  pro- 
duced one  of 
the  interesting 

exterior       fea- 
ture* 


The  nails  of 
the  living  room 
are  smooth 
plaster  with  an 
irregular  sur- 
face, water  eot 

on  il  and  u  a\cd 
and  the  u  noil- 
11  ork  isa  unrm. 
lixht  reddish 
bronn.  Th< 
had.       of      the 

bookcases  arc 
.,  I  It  i*  col- 
or combina- 
tion seeming 
to  bring  the 
woods  into  the 
house 


being  otherwise.  From  here,  a  little  walk 
leads  down  some  stone  steps  to  the  driveway. 
The  garage  is  under  the  kitchen  and  the 
entrance  is  worked  out  in  rather  an  unusual 
and  interesting  way. 

The  plans  of  the  house  show  a  careful 
study  of  the  economic  problem  involved  in 
modern  house  design.  In  this  case  it  was 
predicated  on  an  informal  manner  of  living, 
hence  the  entrance  directly  into  the  living 
room,  the  omission  of  a  stair  hall,  et  cetera. 
This  permitted  an  interesting  and  intimate 
relation  between  the  principal  rooms.  Every 
room  in  the  house  has  at  least  two  exposures 
and  receives  sunlight  at  some  time  in  the 
day.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  first  floor 
is  the  possibility  of  using  either  the  dining 


alcove  or  the  library  for  a  dining  room.  The 
living  room  and  dining  alcove  are  finished  in 
knotty  pine  and  the  step  between  the  two 
saves  the  arrangement  from  being  common- 
place. The  influence  of  the  furniture  upon  the 
house  is  clearly  shown  in  the  use  of  the 
corner  cupboard.  To  balance  this,  the  corner 
was  cut  off  from  the  other  side  and  this  in 
turn  produced  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  exterior.  The  design  of  the  bookcases 
in  both  the  living  room  and  library  was  sug- 
gested by  the  need  of  places  for  the  old  glass 
and  pottery. 

The  walls  of  the  living  room  are  smooth 
plaster  with  an  irregular  surface,  water  col- 
ored and  waxed.  The  woodwork  is  a  warm, 
light  reddish  brown.  The  chintz  draperies 

have  a  black 
background 
with  the  pattern 
in  greens  and  a 
sort  of  apricot 
which  gave  the 
color  scheme 
for  this  room. 
The  cornices  of 
sainted  tin  are 
recalled  by  the 
unusual  tin 
skirting  on  the 
mantel  shelf. 
The  backs  of 
the  bookcases 
are  green.  All  the 
interior  doors 
on  the  first  floor 
and  in  the  sec- 
ond floor  hall 
are  green,  a  lit- 
tle lighter  than 
the  outside.  This 
brings  the  woods 
right  into  the 
house.  The  use 
of  black  rim 
locks  with  brass 
knobs  and  keys 
(Continued  on 
page  88) 
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Technically  Fine  Entrances  to  Some  Modern  Homes 

First  Impressions  Are  Important  and  No  Detail  of  the  House  More  So  Than  the  Entrance 


Left — The  beauti- 
ful entrance  to  this 
Dutch  Colonial 
house,  the  home 
ofO.T.Schwencke 
at  Bayshore,  L.  I. 
has  the  character- 
istic covered  porch 
with  the  settle  on 
either  side  and  a 
fanlight  over  the 
finely  proportion- 
ed door.  Divight 
James  Baum,archi- 
ted. 


Below  —  Like  the 
entrance  to  a  mag- 
nificent old  Span- 
ish or  Italian  pal- 
ace is  this  entrance 
to  the  home  of 
Dr.  P.  P.  Salter- 
iv  hi  t  e  at  Palm 
Beach.  Over  the 
doorway  is  the 
family  crest  and 
to  one  side,  hangs 
n  fine  old  lantern. 
Addison  Mizner. 
architect 


Three  photographs  on  this  page  by  John  Wallace  Gillies 

Beloiv — The  home  of  Clarke  G. 
Daley  at  Riverdale,  N.  Y.  carries 
out  in  its  architecture  the  tradi- 
tions of  old  English  half  timber 
houses,  such  as  are  seen  in  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  and  the  doorway  is 
characteristic  of  the  type.  Divight 
James    Baum,    architect 


Below,  right — Typical  of  the  de- 
lightful entrances  to  the  little  na'ive 
Norman  cottages  which  one  sees  in 
the  villages  of  both  England  and 
France  is  the  doorway  of  the  home 
of  Karl  Keffer  at  Scarsdale,  New 
York.   Frank   J.    Forster,   architect 
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The  entrance  to  the  home  of  W.  W. 
Bell,  Esquire  at  Ardsley.  N.  Y.,  shous 
to  what  decorative  purposes  brick 
may  he  put  in  a  rough  stucco  house. 
The  same  trim  is  used  over  the  grilled 
Windows.     A.    I..    Harmon,    architect 


Hclou      In    the   tradition    of   the    French 

\orman    toners    is    the    entrance    to    the 

home  of   Hadame  I. aura  Dr   Wagnin  at 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island.  The  door  of 

heavv  or;/,  has  a  n  indou    with  small  dia- 
mond shaped  panes  <>/  glass.  Charles  M. 
Hart,  architect 


R  i  gh  t — The  en- 
trance to  the  home 
of  Divight  James 
Baum,  the  archi- 
tect, at  Riverdale. 
N.  Y.,  is  a  master- 
l>iece  of  simplicity 
and  beauty,  faith- 
ful in  every  de- 
tail to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonial 
house 


■  Samuel  If-  Gottscho 


Above  —  This  photo- 
graph of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  home 
of  Miss  Anna  M. 
Steenken  at  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y.,  shows  the 
romantic  appeal  of 
the  gabled  wing,  the 
hooded  doorway,  the 
boxivood  leading  to 
it  and  the  piquant 
garden  gate  in  the 
vine  clad  brick  wall 
— all  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  English 
cottage.  Butler  & 
Corse,  architects 


Phototp-aph  bv 
Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 


Below  —  Instead 
of  the  conven- 
tional French 
doors  leading 
from  sun  room 
to  lawn ,  this 
brick  and  stucco 
house,  the  home 
of  Matthew 
Adams  in  River- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  has 
an  arched  door- 
way, with  brick 
trim.  D  wight 
James  Baum, 
architect 


Photonrafh  by  J  oh  v.  Wallace  Gillies 
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The  Importance  of  Decorative  Detail 

No  Matter  How  Beautiful  the  Furniture,  the  Little  Details  Make  or  Mar  a  R 


Courtesy  of  Peacock's  Silver  Salon 


oom 

Photographs  by  Moffett  Studios 


Nothing  adds   more  to  a 
room  than  a  fine  cabinet 
on   the   shelves   of   which 
are   ranged  small   objects 
of  grace,  beauty  and  inter, 
est.  The  cabinet  shown  h ere 
is  a  fine  reproduction  of 
an  old  Queen  Anne  piece, 
in  walnut  with  burl  panels 
on    the    drawers.   On    top 
stands  a  bowl,  a  copy  of 
gold     Tiffany     glass,     in 
ivhich  are  artificial  flowers 
of    pearl     colored    shells 
and    green    glass.    Inside 
the  cabinet  is  a  variety  of 
unique  and  interesting  ob- 
jects— on  the  top  shelf  tuo 
little  figures,  one  of  ivory 
in  one  piece  and  the  other 
of  marble  and  ivory.  Be- 
tween     them      stands      a 
smoky    blue    crystal    tree 
with  silver   branches.  On 
the   shelf   below   is   some 
exquisite  Sevres  china  and 
on     the     lower     shelf     a 
French   china   ivriting  set 
in    pastel   shades,    and   a 
delicate    little    figure    of 
carved   ivory   with   green 
and   white    onyx   base   in 
the  centre 


Pewter  plates,  candle- 
sticks, vases  and  beakers 
— with  sterling  flat  ware — 
set  on  doilies  of  Italian 
Sienna  are  used  on  the 
beautiful  Early  American 
butterfly  table  of  walnut 
in  this  dining  room.  The 
finely  carved  French  wal- 
nut Normandy  ^dresser 
combines  perfectly  -with 
the  table.  Toile  de  Jouy 
lines  the  back  of  the 
dresser  and  on  the  shelves 
are  interesting  pieces  of 
pewter  and  pottery.  Old 
prints,  wrought  iron  flow- 
er holders  and  a  maple 
Colonial  mirror  add  to  the 
charming  provincial  char- 
acter of  an  unusually  de- 
lightful room 


This  beautiful  composi- 
tion has  been  achieved 
through  the  careful  plac- 
ing of  small  objects.  On 
top  of  the  Venetian  com- 
mode, in  apple  green  and 
old  ivory  with  floral  deco- 
rations, stands  an  alabas- 
ter lamp,  its  base  in  green 
and  tvhite  and  the  shade 
in  apple  green  georgette. 
On  either  side  is  a  crystal 
swan  for  floivers  and  on 
the  wall  behind,  reflecting 
the  light,  is  a  French  mir- 
ror with  bevelled  edge 
bands  in  apple  green,  with 
orange  and  yellow  flowers 
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Art  Reviews  :   A  Point  of  View 


In  and  Out  of  the  New  York  Galleries 
By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


REVIEWING  the  galleries— that  sounds 
like  a  light,  cheerful,  perhaps  easy,  cer- 
.  tainly  happy,  task — because  you  like 
oood  art  and  here  is  a  chance  to  fill  your  eyes 


I   Spanish  Cafe  Singe/*0  painted  by  Zuloaga 

in    Paris.   Courtesy    of   the   John    Levy    Gallery 

with  beauty.  But  there-  is  a  difficulty — no 
self-respecting  rose  is  ever  without  its  guard- 
ian thorn,  and  in  the  case  of  reviewing  art  in 
New  York,  this  difficulty  is  where  to  stop.  I 
have  been  spending  a  few  hours  for  a  few 
days  in  the  galleries,  and  already  I  have  in- 
spiration  enough  for  at  least  ten  fat,  bulging 
articles,  and  as  for  the  pictures,  I  could  fill  the 
magazine  with  loveliness.  Yet  L  have  only 
commenced  to  "cover  the  shows"  and  I  can't 
ask  for  more  space,  because  I  know  before- 
hand what  the  answer  will  be.  I  have  heard  it 
uttered  to  so  many  writers  who  graze  in 

"A  Victorian  Fantasy''  by  Florence  Gotthold. 
Courtesy  of  the  Ferargil  Galleries 


New  York's  rich   fields  of  art,  music  and 
industry. 

Another  serious  trouble  is  that  I  know  so 
many   people   and   have   so   many   friends 


among  those  who  paint  and  those  who  have 
galleries,  and  I  find  that  people  who  have 
much  to  do  with  art  know  a  great  deal  about 
other  things  as  well,  and  they  are  so  very 
wise  and  generous  in  their  spirit  that  it  is 
hard  to  go  briskly  about  this  task  of  review- 
ing art.  Just  to  talk  of  it  is  so  enchanting. 

Now,  for  instance,  at  the  Wildenstein  Gal- 
leries, I  found  rooms  full  of  Picasso  drawings, 
some  of  them  very  rich  and  secure,  especially 
those  that  combined  wash  and  line.  YTet  some 
of  these  drawings  fearfully  appealed  to  my 
sense  of  humor — namely,  the  "Groups  of 
Women  Exercising",  for  it  seemed  to  me 
quite  too  late  for  them  to  do  anything  about 
it.  Ample  nudes  they  were  and  terribly  in 
earnest.  It  was  as  though  husbands  had  been 
talking  to  them  at  breakfast,  uttering  those 
age  old,  prophetic  warnings.  And  the  pictures 
of  the  husbands  were  funny,  too.  They  looked 

Beautiful  neiv 
exhibition 
room  at  the 
trilen  Galler- 
ies' first  sculp- 
ture  show 

like  very  su- 
perior and 
rather  em- 
barrass e  d 
Roman  Sena- 
tors and  they 
had  curly 
beards.  I 
don't  see  how 
even  a  very 
fat  woman 
could  be  wor- 
ried by  any- 
thing that  a 
man  with  a 
curly  beard 
could  say, 
yet  some  of 
the  women  in 
the  pictures 
seemed  awed  and  all  had  an  air  of  aiming  to 
please. 

I  met  Gene  Speicher  at  this  exhibition,  also 
William  Zorach,  and  they  wouldn't  listen 
to  my  flippant  words, 
and  insisted  upon  call- 
ing my  attention  to 
the  superb  drawing. 
They  were  quite  right. 
The  drawing  was  ex- 
traordinarily fine,  and 
here  and  there  a 
rather  magnificent 
subject  was  shown. 
But  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  men 
don't  feel  as  keenly 
about  curly  beards  as 
women  do. 

At  the  Levy  Gal- 
lery, further  down 
Fifth  Avenue,  I  found 
a  wonderful  old  time 
Zuloaga — a  dashing 
cafe  singer  outlined 
against  a  burning 
green  background,  done  long  before  those 
days  when  this  good  old  Spanish  master  took 
to  painting  American  ladies  in  an  exciting 
fashion  that  combined  the  reckless  demeanor 


of   Cleopatra   and  the 
merry    insouciance    of 
the     Ziegfeld     Follies. 
Again  I  found  it  hard 
to  leave  the  gallery;  in 
this  case  partly  because 
of   the   Zuloaga 
andthenicedeep 
blue    Henner, 
and   partly  be- 
cause   I    found 
that  Mr.  Lloyd 
one  of  the  staff, 

had  known  well  »Forev„  Young",  bronze  done 
and  greatly  ad-  ing  figure  by  Allan  Clark. 
mired  my  old  Courtesy  of  the  Arden  Galleries 
friend,  the  painter,  Frederic  Remington,  who 
was  perhaps  the  first  artist  to  bring  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  art  shops. 
And  in  the  Reinhardt  Galleries,  I  found 


a  Christmas  spirit,  profoundly  touching.  I 
do  not  mean  holly  berries  or  Christmas 
wreaths  or  even  a  coaxing  bunch  of  mistletoe, 
but  a  magnificent  collection  of  gorgeously 
painted  very  early  Italian  Madonnas.  The 
color  was  intoxicating,  as  it  is  in  the  rose 
windows  of  the  old  Strassbourg  Cathedral. 
There  seemed  no  end  to  the  tender,  beautiful, 
quaintly  painted  little  Mothers,  with  funny, 
fat,  darling  babies  snuggled  in  their  arms. 
There  were  also  two  Flemish  studies  of  the 
fifteenth  century  painted  with  a  fine  peaceful 
quality  for  which  the 
men  of  Flanderswere 
famous  for  genera- 
tions. And  a  little 
Sassoferato  Madon- 
na of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  had 
quite  the  quality  of 
brilliant,  soft  stained 
glass.  In  fact,  the 
color  throughout  the 
room  was  so  warm  and 
bright,  yet  so  beauti- 
fully modulated  that  it 
seemed  as  though 
the  galleries 
(Continued  on 
page  82) 


Carved  ebony 
cat  by  Heinz 
W arneke. 
Courtesy  of 
t  h  e  Milch 
Galleries 
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Photograph  by  M.  E.  Hewitt 


Spain  For  Beauty,  America  For  Comfort! 

And  Beauty  and  Comfort  Are  Combined  in  the  Location,  Architecture  and  Fittings 

of  this  Spanish  Farmhouse  on  Long  Island 


Robert  Tappan,  Architect 

ALONG  the  low  curve  of  the  sand  dunes, 
L\  just  where  Easthampton  touches  the  sea, 
J.  A.stretches  gracefully  and  colorfully  a  wide, 
rambling  stucco  house  that  instantly  reminds 
you  of  Spain  in  rooflines,  harmony  of  color  and 
a  general  wide,  beautiful  simplicity.  And  this 
home,  with  its  tower  chimneys,  its  roofs  rose- 
red  in  the  sunlight,  its  tawny  walls  and  little 
secret  walled  garden  is  in  fact,  a  very  modern 
yet  almost  exact  replica  of  an  old  Spanish  farm- 
house, quite  unlike  the  sumptuous  Palm  Beach 
villas  and  the  Mediterranean  splendor  of  the 
newer  California  architecture.  The  cool  outline 
of  the  structure  is  saved  from  any  suggestion  of 
severity  by  a  curious  mellow  charm  that  en- 
velops it — a  quality  as  subtle  in  interesting 
architecture   as   in    interesting   women.    Many 

In  the  panoramic  view-above-the  Spanish  Farmhouse 
is  seen  from  the  ocean.  An  arched  doorway  at  the  left 
leads  to  the  walled  garden.  Then  comes  the  sitting 
room.  An  outdoor  stairway  leads  to  the  loggia,  and 
from  there  one  looks  down  on  the  patio,  with  its 
brilliant  colors.  At  the  right  is  a  detail  view  of  front 
entrance 


By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


Photographs  below  by  S.  II.  Gottscho 

beauties  make  for  this  quality  in  a  home — beau- 
ties of  window  form,  wood  color,  wrought  iron 
traceries,  rich  surfaces,  surprising  vistas,  un- 
expected, graceful  detail — things  somewhat  of 
the  spirit  yet  tangible  to  the  sense  of  the  beholder. 
The  house  rests  so  quietly  and  substantially 
on  its  foundation  among  the  gray  and  yellow 
dunes  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  less  than  a 
year  ago  these  dunes  were  bare  save  for  wild 
roses,  pale  sea  grass  and  fragrant  bay  bushes. 
The  contour  of  this  house  is  wide,  and  low, 
beginning  at  the  left  as  you  approach  it  with  a 
garage  which  connects  with  the  main  structure. 
This  leads  into  a  walled  garden,  in  turn  connect- 
ing with  the  guest  house,  which  is  close  to  the 
sea,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  rockery  with  many 
wild  flowers  and  vines  and  on  the  other  with 

Below  are  two  views  of  the  walled  garden.  At  the 
left  one  sees  French  doors  leading  to  the  sitting  room, 
arched  doorway  with  the  sea  beyond  and  the  low 
table  tvhere  one  breakfasts  after  a  morning  swim. 
The  pool  is  shoivn  just  below  with  bright  colored 
Tunisian  tile  at  the  back  and  the  Spanish  lanterns  at 
either  side  which  are  lighted  at  night 
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An  extension  of  panoramic  view  of  ocean  side 
of  the  house:  dining  room  in  the  right  wing  on 
the   ground  floor,  at   the  extreme  right  the  serv- 
ants' quarters  with  bathhouses  beneath 

native,  green  sea  grass  bordering  the  ocean. 

The  surface  of  the  exterior  walls  is  stucco, 
a  pale  pinkish  corn  color,  and  there  is  a  long 
sloping  interrupted  roof,  of  many-toned 
Spanish  tiles, — blue,  mauve,  terra  cotta, 
brown,  soft  red.  The  window  frames  arc 
green  and  the  solid  shutters  brown.  From 
the  front  entrance  you  look  down  the  hill- 
side, past  the  little  lily  pool,  across  a  wide 
salt  meadow  land.  The  tiled  roof  projects 
over  this  recessed  front  entrance,  and  at  the 
left  the  roofline  is  most  picturesquely  broken 
as  it  drops  from  the  guest  room  to  the  ser- 
vants' quarters  and  down  to  the  bath  house. 

But  to  return  to  the  front  doorway— the 
door  itself  is  wood  appliqued  in  patterns  and 
is  a  rare  and  very  tine  example  of  1  5th  Cer 
tury  Italian  carving.  The  threshold  is  of  blue 
and  gray  and  red  stone,  edged  with  a  neat  pat- 
tern of  red  brick,  and  the  lanterns  are,  of 
course,  old  Spanish,  lined  with  yellowish  mica. 

There  are  two  doorways  facing  each  other 
at  the  end  of  this  hall,  one  leading  to  the 
living  room  and  one  to  the  cloister,  and  the 
stairs  start  up  from  the  foyer  hall.  They 
are  of  cypress,  rich  brown,  and  protected 
with  a  Spanish  hand- 
rail of  wrought  iron. 
There  is  also  an  old 
Spanish  cabinet  in 
the  hall  and  antique 
leather  chairs,  studded 
with  brass  nails.  In 
the  center  of  the  closet 
door  is  a  deep  niche 
and  here  the  telephone 
rests,  and  by  some 
clever  manipulation  it 
can  be,  when  not  in 
use,  turned  away  in- 
side the  closet.  The 
rugs  are  antique  and 
just  suited  to  the  cy- 
press woodwork  and 
the  rust  toned  Spanish 
iron. 

The  living  room  is 
a  gracious,  hospitable 
spot.  The  walls  are 
yellowish-gray  stucco 
with  parge  finish,  and 
the  ceiling  of  heavy 
pine    beams,    is    an- 


tiqued and  ornamented 
with  polychromed  dec- 
orations. At  one  end  of 
the  living  room  you 
look  through  high 
French  doors  straight 
out  to  the  sea,  and 
other  French  doors  lead 
directly  into  the  quaint, 
walled  garden.  There 
is  a  gorgeous  Spanish 
rug  on  the  floor,  a  re- 
production of  one  of  the 
famous  rugs  in  the  Al- 
hambra.  The  colors  are 
startlingly  fresh  and 
distinct  (with  no  half- 
tones)— just  gay  yel- 
low, blue,  green  and 
red  in  a  simple  pattern. 
The  ceiling  between 
the  beams  is  a  blue- 
green  matching  one  of 
the  squares  in  .the  rug. 

Right — Corner  of  the 
living  room  looking 
across  the.  hull  to  the 
cloister  through  to 
the  dining  room  A)  ver 
the  door  is  n  little 
Spanish   balcony 


Left  —  Living  room 
opposite  fireplace 
showing  old  tupestry 
and  fine  Spanish 
table  and  French 
doors  leading  to  the 
laivn  in  front  of  the 
house 

A  simple  and  very 
well  proportioned 
mantel  of  the  Spanish 
type  reaches  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  Small 
ornamented  wooden 
buttresses  extend  from 
the  ceiling  beams 
down  to  the  side  of 
the  fireplace  some 
three  or  four  feet  and 
are  both  practical  and 
ornamental.  One  is 
shielded      from      the 
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burning  driftwood  by  a  screen  which  is  an 
old  Spanish  door  and  exactly  fits  the  open- 
ing. The  screen  is  wrought  in  an  "open  rose" 
pattern  which  is  lacey  and  beautiful.  And 
around  the  edge  of  the  opening  are  Trenton 
tiles,  deep  purple  and  blue.  In  the  center  of 
the  chimney  breast  is  a  triple-arch  shrine.  St. 
Francis,  the  lover  of  children,  resides  in  the 
middle  arch,  with  lighted  candles  and 
wrought  iron  candlesticks  in  the  side  arches. 
A  fire  set  of  dull  old  Spanish  wrought  iron 
completes  the  chimney  decoration.  At  the 
right  of  the  chimney  as  you  face  it  is  an  inset 
bookcase  with  an  arch  space  above  finished 
in  polychrome  decoration  in  blue  and  gold. 

In  front  of  the  fire  is  a  Spanish  settle  and  a 
deep  and  luxurious  couch  is  drawn  close  to 
the  bookcase  and  the  fireplace,  making  this  a 
very  popular  corner  of  the  room.  Sitting  on 
the  couch  one  is  conscious  of  a  curious  beam 
of  light  which  pours  down  from  the  wall 
just  below  the  ceiling.  This  comes  from  a 
little  recessed  window  which  is  in  stained 
glass  and  very  Spanish  in  effect.  Matching 
this  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  and 
over  the  doorway  there  is  a  curved  Span- 
ish balcony,  with  a  beautiful  old  grille  and 
railing,  which  opens  from  the  upper  hall. 

Other  interesting  pieces  of  furniture  in 
this  room  are  a  rare  old  vargueno,  a  cre- 
denza  against  one  wall,  a  Spanish  oak 
table  and  a  number  of  fine  old  English 
and  Spanish  small  tables.  And  there  are 
many  beautiful  jars  for  flowers — dull 
blue  asters  in  a  soft  green  bowl;  orange 
and  yellow  dahlias  and  blue  larkspur  in 
a  mustard  yellow  bowl;  red,  yellow  and 
orange  zinnias  in  pale  green  Italian  pot- 
tery jar;  nectarine  color  gladiolas  in  thin 
old  green  glass  jars.  Another  unforget- 
able  bit  of  color  is  a  triptych  set  low  near 
one  of  the  French  windows.  In  the  central 
space  is  an  Italian  Madonna,  and  the 
doors,  which  are  open  are  blue,  are  orna- 
mented with  gold  fleur-de-lys — exquisite- 
ly in  harmony  with  the  room.  And,  of 
course,  there  are  wrought-iron  standard 
lamps  which  were  once  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  narrow  Spanish  streets, 
and  the  bases  of  the  lamps  are  sometimes 
translucent  Italian  apothecary  bowls  in 
delicate  tints. 

The  walled  gar- 
den is  so  close  to 
this  lovely  room  that 
it  seems  almost  like 
an  extension  of  it, 
and  it  is  really  used 
as  a  living  room,  as 
such  a  garden  should 
be.  It  is  enclosed  in 
a  high  pale  yellow- 
pink  stucco  wall. 
Masses  of  brilliant 
flowers  bloom  all 
along  the  foot  of  the 
wall  and  flowering 
vines  spring  up  and 
trail  over  the  coping. 
Such  gay  flowers  con- 
trasting so  wonder- 
fully with  the  sky  and 
sea — marigolds,  nas- 
turtiums, blue  and 
yellow  lilies,  blue 
lupin,  Indian  fire 
weed,  wisteria,  Ital- 
ian squash!    In  the 

Dining    room    in    the 
Spanish       Farmhouse, 

with  richly  decorated 
beamed  ceiling,  old 
Spanish  table  and 
polychromed  Spanish 
chairs 


center  of  the  lawn  is  an  orange  table- 
parasol  and  the  lawn  chairs  are  wrought  iron. 
Smaller  tables  are  placed  about  the  lawn  for 
books,  cigarettes  or  cooling  drinks.  These  are 
of  iron  with  bright  colored  tops  of  little  Tunis 
tiles.  At  one  end  of  the  garden  facing  the 
house  is  a  little  sunken  pool  with  flowers 
and  vines  about  it,  and  Spanish  torcheres  on 
either  side  of  it,  which  are  lighted  at  night. 
Back  of  it  is  a  screen  of  Tunis  tiles  in  red 
and  green  and  blue,  black  and  yellow. 

The  garden  is  so  remote  from  the  world 
and  yet  so  a  part  of  the  house!  The  high 
walls  completely  shut  it  away  from  the  sea 
winds,  but  not  from  the  blazing  sunlight. 
Beside  the  French  doors  out  of  the  living 
room,  you  reach  the  garden  through  two  nar- 
row high  arched  doorways  in  the  stucco  wall. 
One  from  the  front  lawn  and  the  other  from 
the  shore.  When  this  little  door  is  opened 
suddenly  and  your  eyes  turn  from  the  quiet 
of  the  fragrant  garden,  the  sea  is  so  close  and 

Bedroom  ivith  old  Venetian  bed,  beamed  ceiling 
and  rare  Venetian  damask  back  of  the  head-board 
hotographs  by  S.  II.  Gottscho 


the  waves  so  splendid  and  tumultuous,  with 
the  glistening  foam  blown  over  the  trans- 
parent crest,  that  for  a  second  it  seems  about 
to  break  through  the  archway  and  pour  over 
the  lawn  and  flowers.  In  reality,  of  course,  it 
is  some  fifty  feet  away — but  the  contrast  is 
so  striking  (between  the  warm  sunlit, 
secluded  garden  and  the  vast,  heaving, 
menacing  ocean)  that  for  a  second  one  for- 
gets the  peaceful  spot  and  is  startled  with 
that  great  expanse  of  tumbling  green-blue, 
reaching  undisturbed  to  a  horizon  that  might 
be  the  very  shores  of  Spain. 

The  pale  green  sea  grass,  sharp  and  slen- 
der, carpeting  the  sand  between  the  garden 
and  the  shore,  seems  at  times  almost  a  living 
tide,  as  it  bends  and  lifts  under  the  sea  winds. 
And  in  the  sterms  when  it  is  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  heavy  waves,  you  fancy  that  it 
actually  rises  to  follow  the  creeping  water 
that  slips'over  the  sand  to  the  ocean.  There 
is  something  curious  and  mysterious  about 
this  strong,  graceful  quivering  sea  grass  beck- 
oning the  sea  into  land,  bending  to  it,  and 
trailing  out  as  far  as  possible  as  the  waves 
recede  to  meet  the  incoming  breakers. 

In  the  walled  garden  one  has  break- 
fast, after  the  custom  at  the  Lido,  in 
brilliant  pajamas  or  a  gay  Chinese  coat 
or    in    fascinating    bathing    suits    with 
bright  colored  capes.  If  one  has  courage 
enough  for  an  early  plunge  in  the  tem- 
pestuous surf,  there  is  a  rare  enchant- 
ment  afterwards   in   the   quiet   of   this 
sunlit  garden,  with  the  scent  of  flowers 
all  about  and  delicious  breakfast  things 
on  the  table  under  the  yellow  sunshade. 
A  long  wide  cloister  runs   from  the 
front  hall  to  the  dining  room,  and  from 
this  one  enters  into  the  patio  through 
high    arched    doorways    with     cypress 
doors.  The  sun  comes  into  the  cloister 
through  amber  and  white  glass  leaded 
lights  set  in  circles  in  these  doors.  The 
view  of  the  sea  when  the  doors  are  open 
is  quite  extraordinary.  It  is  so  close  and 
so  unexpected.  The  cloister  is  tiled  in 
little  squares  of  blue,  green  and  purple 
with    a    baseboard    running   around    of 
purple-blue   tiles.   There  are  huge  jars 
brought  from  Spain,  yellow  and  black,  to 
hold   flowers,   and   torcheres,   after   the 
Spanish      church 
models,  are  used  for 
candles.  The  ceiling 
beams  are  the  same 
as    the    clapboards, 
antiqued  and  painted 
blue  and  green.   In 
the  cloister  there  are 
some  fine  old  Span- 
ish   armchairs   with 
beautifully      turned 
arms  and  legs,  up- 
holstered   in    green 
and     tan     brocade, 
and  there  is  a  genu- 
ine     old      cloister 
bench.  The  lights  on 
the  walls  are  delicate 
wrought  iron,  Span- 
ish  and   lined  with 
yellow  mica. 

The  dining  room 
at  the  end  of  the 
cloister,  which  also 
has  windows  open- 
ing to  the  sea,  is 
done  almost  wholly 
in  Spanish  antiques. 
The  table  is  an  old 
refectory  model  and 
the  high  Spanish 
(Cont.  on  page  92) 
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Broadway  to  Date 

The  Theatre  Through  the  Holiday  Season 
By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


A  SUPERB  REPERTORY  COMEDY 

THE  test  of  any  dramatic  organization 
is  grotesque  comedy.  The  Civic  Reper- 
tory Theatre  took  the  test  in  Gustav 
Wied's  "Twice  Two  Are  Five"  and  came 
forth  with  one  of  the  most  original,  best 
produced,  best  directed,  best  acted  comedies 
that    I    have    seen    in    many   moons.    What 


Keating,  the  magician,  presented 
lis  II  inthr<>i>  Amei  in  a  holiday 
program.  Photograph  fcy  SiekolaM 

MuniY 

especially  appealed  to  me  was 
the  daring  character  concep- 
tions and  execution  of  Egon 
Brecher,  who  directed  the  pro- 
duction. Costuming,  scenery 
June  Walker  in  "Thr  Love  Yett" 

by   Robert  Shcruond  nt   tin-  C.imi- 

edy      Theatre,      Photograph      by 
II  hite  Studios 


paradox  and  futuristic  scenery,  a  sense  of 
everyday  reality  is  still  retained  by  the  audi- 
ence, as  it  is  in  caricature  or  a  concave  mirror. 
And  this  is  all  due  to  the  splendid  work  of 
the  Civic  Repertory  Company  who  play  their 
parts  in  Wied's  comedy  with  gusto  and 
innate  delight. 

Wied  illustrates  with  a  group  of  modern 
people  the  pranks  that  life  plays  on  all  of 
us.  Some  of  the  remarkable  portraits  in  this 
play  are  the  Thomas  Hamann  of  Paul  Leys- 
sac,  a  pompous,  bureaucratic  ass  who  walks 
like  a  wax  figure  wound  up;  the  Frederick 
Hamann  of  John  Eldridge,  the  most  artistic 
and  laughable  picture  of  a  demi-male  that 
I  have  ever  seen;  the  Widow  Truelson  of 

A  stirring  scene  from  "Porgy",  the  Theatre  Guild 
production  which  has  been  enjoying  a  huge 
success.     Photograph     by     Florence     Vandamm 


is  impossible.  I  have  called  Shaw  at  various 
times  in  print  "a  terra  cotta  Voltaire",  "a 
diabolical  sentimentalist",  "an  iridescent 
windbag"  and  other  unimportant  things. 
That  his  personal  life  bears  no  relation  to 
his  plays  is  proof  that  he  is  not  vital.  His 
plays  are  not  experiences,  but  brilliant  clown- 
ings.  He  has  amused  me  enormously,  but  my 
afterthought  has  always  been,  "false", 
"babble",  "stale",  "insincere".  All  of  which 
would  affect  the  irrepressible  Bernard  about 


Ann  Andrews  plays  the  role  of  Julie 

Cavendish  in  "The  Royal  Family". 

Photograph  by  Mortimer  Offner 

as  much  as  the  Einstein  theory 
affects  the  musings  of  a  cater- 
pillar. Besides,  I  and  all  of  us 
are  guilty  of  all  of  Shaw's  short- 
comings. 

Which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the    fine    production    of    Shaw's 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


and  even  the  movements  of  the  actors  are 
laid  in  the  grotesque  dimension,  where  the 
world  is  topsy-turvy,  where  the  Absurd  is 
king  and  where  the  paradox  makes  fools 
of  us  all.  And  yet  with  all  this  absurdity, 


Leslie  Howard,  the  young  English  actor, 
giving  a   beautiful  performance   in  Gals- 
worthy's   "Escape.    Photograph    by   Flor- 
ence Vandamm 

Leona  Roberts,  a  living,  recognizable 
absurdity.  Egon  Brecher  himself  plays 
Gerhard  Konik,  a  caricaturist.  The 
scenery  by  Boris  Aronson,  executed  by 
Cleon  Throckmorton,  fit  in  perfectly 
with  the  whole  delightful  brain- 
chuckling  entertainment.  If  Miss  Le 
Gallienne  will  give  us  more  cerebral 
comedies  and  put  hangers  under  the 
seats  for  men's  hats  I'll  become  the 
cheer-leader  for  her  unique  enterprise. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  DILEMMA 

Bernard  Shaw  is  like  your  wife: 
you  either  adore  or  hate;  indifference 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Art  of  Plaster  Ceiling  Composition 

The  Revival  of  Old  English  Ceilings  Illumines  an  Interesting  Phase  of  Gothic  Art  that  Is  as  Closely 
Bound  up  in  Domestic  Tradition  as  Is  the  Architecture  of  which  It  Is  a  Vital  Part 

By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


IT  is  to  16th  and  17  century  England  we 
must  turn  in  seeking  the  romance  of  the 
plasterer's  art,  for  the  creative  talent  of 
the  guildsmen  of  Tudor  days  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  this  impressive  phase  of  England's 
decorative  development.  Nowhere  else  did 
the  plaster  ceiling  bloom  more  abundantly 
for,  allied  with  all  the  Gothic  arts,  it  naturally 
assimilated  something  of  the  beauty  of  each 
and  so  became  as  spontaneously  a  part  of 
English  tradition  and  precedent  as  did  the 
architecture  with  which  it  was  so  closely  allied. 

It  was  not  strange  that  in  this  prolific  soil, 
enriched  from  a  thousand  fertile  sources,  the 
plastic  art  should  take  root  and  "blossom 
with  blushing  honors"  as  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VIII  is  made  to  say,  a  sentiment  of 
appropriate  application  here  since  it  was  this 
monarch  who  lent  the  art  his  fervent  support 
and  supplied  England  with  its  first  example 
in  his  famous  castle  Nonsuch,  whose  hospi- 
table doors  opened  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
many  another  king  and  queen  of  succeed- 
ing regimes. 

But  as  delightful  and  pictorially  beautiful 
as  pargetting  was,  the  decorative  method  of 
the  times  depended  upon  the  human  figure 
as  the  important  motif  in  the  design,  an 
artistic  expression   that  made  small  appeal 


In  this  beautiful  tootii, 
the  "beams"  in  the  ceil- 
ing are  of  plaster  and  not 
of  ivood  as  one  tvould 
suppose.  Courtesy  of  P. 
W .  French  &  Co. 


A  fine  Gothic  ceiling  of 
plaster  which  marvel- 
lously simulates  the 
carved  oaken  ceiling  of 
the  times.  Courtesy  of 
Jacobson    &    Co. 


to     the    artisan    of 
Tudor    days    so    he 
followed     his     own 
bent    and    moulded 
the  plastic  material 
in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  to  which  his 
heart  and  mind  were 
attuned.     The    late 
Gothic    feeling    be- 
ing   closely    associ- 
ated   with    the    flat 
arches,     shallow 
mouldings  and  rich 
panelling      of      the 
period,    it    was    not 
unnatural  that  these 
tendencies       should 
be  wrought  into  the 
designs  of  the  orna- 
mental plaster  ceil- 
ings of  the  Tudor  era. 
It    is    interesting 
in  this  connection  to 
note  that  it  was  the 
Gothic  joiners  craft 
that    was    foremost 
in    stimulating    the 
development  of  orna- 
mental   plasterwork 
and  so,  in  adapting 
early  English  meth- 
ods to  modern  uses 
we     find     ourselves 
returning  to  the 
font   of   all    in- 
spiration, where 
the  seeds  of  the 
plastic  art  were 
first     sown     so 
many   centuries 
ago.  The  recog- 
nition accorded 
this    type    of 
ceiling    treat- 
ment  has  unfor- 
tunately been 
of  a  superficial 
character  in  the 
past  but  a  more 
selective      taste 
has  given  us  a 
clearer    percep- 
tion of  the  amaz- 
ing artistry 
embodied  in  old 
relics,  albeit,  it 
is  not  long  since 
a     famous     ex- 
ample   brought 
here  from  Eng- 
land   met    with 
an  undeservedly 
cool  welcome. 

An  entire 
room  of  a  fa- 
mous English 
castle,  includ- 
ing both  the 
Jacobean  panel- 
1  i  n  g  and  a 
superb  ceiling  of 
the  English  Re- 
naissance was 
brought  over  by 
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A  fine  example  »j  earth' 
enware  treatment  <>/  plas- 
ter ii  seen  in  the  .  w. 
rior  of  the  farmer  home 
of  Frederick  Sterner,  tin- 
artist.  Courtesy   Jacobson 

&  Company 
an     American     dealer 
in  antiquities  but  so 
little     interest     was 
aroused   in   this  in- 
gratiating   antique, 
it  was  soon  sent  hack 
when  a  titled  English- 
man lost  no  time  in 
adding  it  to  the  rare 
treasures  of  his  ances- 
tral home.  This  seeming 
lack,  of   appreciation   can 
onlv   be   accounted   for    by 

- 

business  or  commercial  condi 
tions    prevailing    at     the     time. 

Some  very  marvellous  plaster  ceil- 
ings of  the  Renaissance  period  are  today 
filling  charming,  if  less  dramatic  roles,  in 
American  houses,  where  superb  rooms,  even 
entire  houses,  have  been  built  up  around  them 
as  the  central  motif.  Moreover,  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  many  American  concerns  who 
have  persistently  followed  the  best  English 
tradition  in  the  development  of  the  orna- 
mental plaster  ceiling  and  in  the  number  of 
delightful  adaptations  of  wall  and  room 
decorations  based  on  English  precedent. 

Like  old  English  panelling,  stone  carving 
or  other  architectural  detail  the  same  in- 
equalities of  workmanship  are  evident,  in  the 
ceiling  treatment  in  the  improvisation  of  the 
designer,  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  design 
as  also  the  pervasive  air  of  elegance  that 
permits  its  use  amid  formal  surroundings. 
Many  fine  examples  of  plaster  ceiling  com- 
position were  developed  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (whose  devotion  to  the  domestic  arts 
is  proverbial),  one  of  the  finest  of  which  was 


A  ceiling  from  "No.  53"  on  the  Old  Quay  in  Yar- 
mouth, England,  — a  perfect  example  of  the  elab- 
orately   decorated    ceilings    of    the    Elizabethan 
Renaissance.  Courtesy  of  Stair  &  Andreiv 

Speke  Hall,  Lancashire.  Here  the  massive 
Tudor  beams  are  encased  in  plaster  and 
richly  ornamented  with  a  conventionalized 
hop  vine  as  the  motif,  the  occasional  panels 
showing  interlacing  scrolls  enclosing  such 
popular  motifs  as  the  Tudor  rose,  heraldic 
devices  or  geometrical  ornamentation. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  richly  beamed 
ceilings  of  the  Tudor  period  gave  little 
chance  for  ornamental  plasterwork  but  as 
the  style  was  elaborated,  the  large  surface 
being  divided  into  smaller  beams,  there  ap- 
peared small  wood  ribs  with  carved  bosses  at 
the  point  of  intersection.  Today  the  ribbed 
ceiling  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  distinctive 


This  "beamed"  ceiling, 
with  its  central  decora- 
tion, is  also  of  plaster, 
in  a  extraordinary  simu- 
lation of  wood.  Courtesy 
of  the  Hampton  Shops 

of  the  times  and  was 
the  motif  on  which 
was  based  the  plas- 
ter strapwork  treat- 
ment of  a  later  day. 
When  too,  during 
|  the  reign  of  James  I, 
I  the  ribs  became  wider 
and  shallower,  it  of- 
fered the  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of 
alluring  bits  of  classic 
modelling  and  among  other 
characteristic  designs  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  was  the 
firape  vine  than  which  no  other  is 
more  pictorial  in  its  application.  Inigo 
Jones  left  his  imprint  on  the  plasterwork  of 
the  period  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  we 
find  the  Gothic  replaced  by  the  florid  treat- 
ment of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  craze 
for  French  methods  that  affected  all  of  En- 
glish art  in  the  18th  century  brought  about 
many  changes  in  plaster  ceiling  design  and 
from  this  time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1820  both  Grinling 
Gibbons  and  the  Brothers  Adam  occupied 
the  field. 

Some  of  the  finest  decorative  plaster  ceil- 
ings of  the  Renaissance  were  among  those 
of  James  I  time  and  today  they  serve  as 
inspiration  for  recent  work.  From  original 
models  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools  are 
other  adaptations  such,  for  example,  as  the 
one  having  a  modeled  scroll  frieze  above 
which  are  bracketed  cornices,  the  under 
beams  with  pendant  ornaments  at  the  inter- 
( Continued  on  page  90) 
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A  House  of  Rich  Beauty  in  Form  and  Material 

The  Combination  of  Stone  and  Rough  Stucco  with  a  Bit  of  Half-Timber  Construction 
Is  Particularly  Happy  and  Effective  in  this  Pennsylvania  House 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


DOGWOOD  House  stands  on  the  up- 
per slope  of  one  of  the  hills  that  en- 
circle that  well  known  community  of 
Rose  Valley,  at  Wallingford  in  Pennsylvania. 
Besides  the  larger  trees  that  grow  near  the 
house,  great  numbers  of  dogwood  trees  hem 
it  in  closely  on  every  side  and  not  only  give 
it  its  name  but  also  completely  screen  it 
when  in  leaf  so  that  it  can  be  photographed 
only  in  winter. 

Apart  from  its  being  an  engaging  example 
of  domestic  architecture  based  on  one  of  the 
traditional  types  that  help  to  round  out  the 
fascination  of  the  English  countryside,  it  is 
quite  unusual  because  it  is  so  planned  that 
it  can  be  converted  into  two  entirely  inde- 
pendent houses  almost  at  a  minute's  notice. 
And  yet,  when  regarded  from  either  inside 
or  out,  one  is  not  conscious  of  its  dual  nature 
without  making  an  examination  more  than 
ordinarily  searching  and  critical.  Each  part 
so  completely  complements  the  other  that 
the  whole  composition  conveys  an  impression 
of  absolute  unity;  nevertheless,  each  part  is 
fully  organized  as  a  dwelling  ready  for  in- 


masonry,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  thin 
and  rather  flattish  units  so  that  there  is  a 
perceptible  horizontal  accent,  is  of  the  native 
Foxcroft  stone  of  predominating  grey  livened 
by  occasional  rusty  patches  that  now  and 
again  verge  into  dashes  of  colour  as  vivid 
as  the  coat  of  a  red  fox.  The  joints  are  drag- 
dashed  with  tawny-coloured  stucco  mortar 
so  thickly  in  places  that  many  of  the  stones 
show  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  surface. 
By  easy  stages  of  transition  the  stucco  grad- 
ually takes  the  place  of  the  visible  stonework 
until  the  surface  of  the  upper  walls  in  the 
gables  becomes  altogether  stucco.  This 
change  from  one  face  to  the  other  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  practise  a  justifiable  econ- 
omy by  using  odds  and  ends  of  stone  and 
brick  as  a  composite  wall  body  under  the 
stucco  jacket — a  body  perfectly  strong 
and  durable,  but  disquieting  in  appear- 
ance, to  some  eyes,  without  the  suave 
disguise  of  stucco. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  employment 
of  odd  remnants  of  different  materials 
in  a  wall,  whether  hidden  by  a  surface 


coat  of  stucco  or  not,  has  plenty  of  good 
historical  precedent  to  countenance  it.  To 
quote  only  one  or  two  instances,  the  monks 
unblushingly  resorted  to  this  expedient  in 
some  of  the  wall  surfaces  of  Saint  Alban's 
Abbey  and  thereby  gained  a  naive  interest 
and  diversity  in  colour  and  texture  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  had 
they  stuck  to  one  uniform  material  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  the  second-hand  bricks 
and  stones  of  Roman  Verulam.  Again,  any- 
one familiar  with  Florence  and  the  story  of 
her  building  will  recall  how  Michelangelo 
jumbled  all  sorts  of  materials  together  in  the 
extended  fortification  walls  which  he  threw 
around  part  of  the  city.  The  work  was  done 

The  stairway  at  the  left  side  of  the  living  room  is 

singularly  cozy  and  homelike;  and  a  picturesque 

note  is  the  arched  doorway  underneath 


Davis,  Dunlap 
&  Barney, 
Architects 


The  living  room  carries  out  the  effect 
of  the  exterior  of  the  house  in  its  com- 
bination  of  stone,   stucco   and   wooden 

beams 
dependent  existence  with  no  more 
ado  than  closing  up  several  con- 
necting doorways.  How  this  trans- 
formation may  be  wrought  without 
disturbing  any  organic  features  of 
organization  can  be  seen  by  ex- 
amining the  plans. 

The  materials  used,  and  the 
manner  of  their  using,  call  for 
some  comment  at  the  outset,  for 
therein  resides  not  a  little  of  the 
secret  of  the  appeal  exerted  by 
Dogwood  House  and  of  that  in- 
dividuality which  manifests  itself 
at  every  point  of  view.  The  walls 
are  built  of  stone  and  half-timber- 
work,  disposed  in  a  way  that  is 
structurally  logical  and  likewise  full 
of  interest  to  the  eye.  The  rubble 


Left — The  porch  side  of 
Dogwood  House  in  Penn- 
sylvania, showing  the 
hipped  roof  ivith  its  inter- 
esting slate  covering  and 
a  hint  of  Tudor  influ- 
ence in  windows  and 
chimney 

in  haste,  to  be  sure,  un- 
der stress  of  dire  ne- 
cessity, and  there  was 
no  time  to  pick  and 
choose  materials,  but 
even  had  there  been 
unlimited  time  he 
would  probably  have 
done  the  same  thing; 
at  any  rate,  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  he 
was  much  too  well 
acquainted  with  the 
practice  to  have  his  ar- 
chitectural    conscience 
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disturbed  by  any  qualms  at  having  to  do 
what  many  of  the  greatest  architects  before 
him  had  done  either  of  deliberate  choice  or, 
at  least,  without  protest  or  hesitation.  All  of 
which  serves  to  illustrate  a  truth,  too  gen- 
erally overlooked,  that  it  is  often  possible  to 
take  the  largest  liberty  in  the  use  of  het- 
erogeneous and  crude  materials  in  unbroken 
wall  spaces  without  marring  the  character  or 
quality  of  a  structure  so  long  as  the  open- 
ings, the  defining  lines  of  corners  and  cor- 
nice, and  the  other  points  of  natural  accent 
are  finished  with  proper  decorum  and  carried 
out  in  suitable  material. 

The  half-timber  work,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note,  is  really  structural   half-timber  work 
and  not  merely  the  odious  make-believe,  too 
often  seen,  consisting  of  thin  strips  applied 
over  the  surface  of  the  stucco.  Here  are 
sturdy  oak  timbers  that  genuinely  consti- 
tute the  framing,  and  the  intervals  between 
the  timbers  are  filled  with  substantial  nog- 
ging  and  coated  with  rough  tawny  stucco. 
of  a  colour  that  conforms  with  the  lower 
drag-dashing  of  the  masonry  and  harmo- 
nizes with  the  hues  of  the  stone.  The  roof  is 
of  slates,   with   very   short  eaves  and  the 
barge-boards  at  the  gable  ends  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

The  chimney  stacks  up  to  the  shoulder  or 
broach  are  built  of  the  same  stone  as  the 


doors  supply  what  might  be  termed  the 
simple  jewellery  of  the  house.  The  door 
trim,  as  indicated  in  one  of  the  illus- 
trations, is  of  uncommon  character  and 
invites  favourable  comment. 

Dogwood  House  possesses  one  of 
those  concessions  to  the  mania  for 
transitory  fads,  a  sleeping  porch.  It  is 
managed  in  such  a  way,  however,  that 
it  is  not  a  disfigurement  to  the  struc- 
ture, as  contrivances  of  the  sort  almost 
always  are,  and  is  really  an  integral 
part  of  the  end  of  one  wing,  very  much 
like  an  upstairs  loggia.  The  arches  can 
readily  be  glassed  in  and  the  erstwhile 
sleeping  porch  becomes  another  room. 
In  fact,  this  transformation  has  already 
taken  place  with  respect  to  this  particu- 


I  r<mt  entrance  oj  Dogwood  House  with  a  beauti- 
ful arrangement   oj  windows  <it  the  right  and  « 

full    rien    of   the    interesting   chimney 

walls;  above  that  they  are  of  red  brick  with 
white  pointing.  The  many-angled  sides  of  the 
brick  shafts  and  the  moulded  caps  are  agree- 
ably reminiscent  of  the  decorated  chimneys 
of  Tudor  England  and  they  form  important 
centres  of  interest  in  the  ensemble  of  the 
house.  A  careful  examination,  however,  will 
show  that  every  bit  of  their  highly  decorative 
aspect  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  simplest 
possible  means  and  without  resorting  to  the 
use  of  specially  moulded  brick  or  to  any 
whimsicalities  or  mannerisms  of  structure. 
The  brick  masonry  is  altogether  straightfor- 
ward from  start  to  finish,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  construction.  Chimney  stacks  afford  an 
almost  unlimited  opportunity  of  creating 
interest,  and  yet  it  is  comparatively  rarely 
that  the  opportunity  is  embraced. 

Within  the  house  the  walls  are  of  cream- 
coloured  sand-finished  plaster  and  the  wood- 
work is  of  fumed  chestnut.  A  wrought  iron 
stair   balustrade  and   the   hardware   of   the 


A  most  charming  and  picturesque  feature  of 

this  house  is  the  little  balcony  cut  through 

the  heart  of  the  tower 

lar  sleeping  porch.  If  people  really  made 
use  of  sleeping  porches  honestly  and 
consistently  after  they  get  them,  there 
would  be  every  reason  for  making  them 
the  object  of  serious  architectural  effort 
in  plan  and  design.  What  happens,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  is  that  people  clamour 
insistently  for  a  sleeping-porch  and 
make  the  architect's  life  miserable  till 
they  get  it,  and  when  they  have  it  they 
sleep  there  for  a  while  with  enthusiasm 
till  the  novelty  wears  off  and  then  abandon 
it  to  the  storage  of  sundry  odds  and  ends  for 
which  there  is  no  particular  place  inside  the 
house.  Meantime,  they  have  acquired  that 
much  dead  and  useless  space  that  might  have 
been  made  into  an  agreeable  room  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  they  have  also  messed  up  the 
design  of  the  house  for  most  sleeping  porches 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  tooth  from  an  other- 
wise perfect  set. 

In  regarding  Dogwood  House  there  are  two 
facts  about  it  that  are  perfectly  patent.  In 
the  first  place,  its  design  would  be  classed  in 
the  so-called  "romantic"  or  picturesque  cate- 
gory. In  other  words,  its  historical  antece- 
dents are  to  be  found  amongst  English 
prototypes  moulded  in  those  traditional 
styles  that  display  no  trace  of  the  ordered 
Classic  influence  that  asserted  itself  with 
more  or  less  intensity  from  the  time  of  the 
early  Renaissance  onward.  In  the  second 
place,  Dogwood  House  is  built  throughout  of 
native  materials,  easily  to  be  obtained  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  without  sending  to 


Terrace  detail  showing  the  especially  in- 
teresting    adjustment     of     the     different 
angles  of  the  roof  and  the  nice  grouping 
and  variety  of  windows 

distant  sources  of  supply,  save  for  the 
roofing  slates,  and  these  came  from 
one  of  the  nearest  quarries  in  the  same 
state  whence  such  material  is  available. 
The  plan  will  show  that  the  house 
was  designed  to  meet  certain  clearly 
defined  requirements,  and  that  the 
fulfillment  of  these  requirements  was 
the  paramount  consideration  taking 
precedence  of  any  aim  at  picturesque 
value  in  composition.  It  is  also  quite 
plain  to  be  seen  that  all  the  materials 
employed  have  been  used  in  an  abso- 
lutely simple  and  direct  manner 
without  resorting  to  any  factitious 
mannerisms  or  whimsicalities.  Just  here,  in 
these  two  characteristics,  lies  the  secret  of 
success  in  dealing  with  the  design  of  a  house 
patterned  in  one  of  the  picturesque  or  "ro- 
mantic" modes.  The  besetting  danger  in 
designing  after  this  manner  is  that  an  allur- 
ing pictorial  quality  is  often  proposed  as  the 
first  and  foremost  object,  while  plan  and 
the  use  of  materials  trail  after  as  subsidiary 
considerations  that  must  be  made  to  fit  in 
with  the  preconceived  picturesque  aspect  as 
best  they  may.  This  is  tantamount  to  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  and  is  apt  to  result 
in  a  crop  of  whimsical  pleasantries,  very  en- 
gaging for  a  time  like  so  much  stage-setting 
but  utterly  indefensible  on  any  rational 
grounds  and  incapable  of  standing  the  test 
of  time  and  use. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pictur- 
esque quality  of  the  so-called  "romantic"  or 
traditional  styles  devoid  of  Classic  influence 
was  purely  incidental,  and  not  the  outcome  of 
a  primary  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  old 
builders  who  were  responsible  for  the  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings  that  now  elicit  so 
much  deserved  admiration.  The  immediate 
needs  of  those  for  whom  the  houses  were 
built  and  the  appropriate  use  of  the  materials 
available  were  the  two  things  first  considered. 
From  this  direct  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
common-sense  in  meeting  obvious  needs  and 
from  the  straightforward  use  of  materials  in 
a  craftsmanlike  manner  preceded  the  naive 
beauty  which  now  so  captivates  us  by  its 
picturesque  charm  and  its  patent  honesty 
alike,  qualities  which  make  an  instant  appeal. 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Lacquer  Painting  Used  in  Creating  Objets  d'Art 

Designing  Imaginative  Decorations  for  Small  Home  Fittings  Is  the  Pastime  of 
Gertrude  Kingston,  Long  Famous  on  the  English  Stage 


Courtesy  of  the  Mrs.  Ehrich  Co. 

ONE  of  those  exhibitions  of  compelling 
interest  which  appear  from  time  to 
time  has  lately  been  disclosed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  modern  interpretation  of  a  cen- 
turies old  art.  It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston  who  has  taken  by  storm  the  inner 
circles  of  London  with  her  lacquer  painting. 
This  is  shown  in  a  great  diversity  of  forms, 
but  with  most  distinction  in  her  own  home,  a 
quaint  18th  Century  house  in  Westminster, 
— built  in  1706  to  be  exact, — which  with 
this  inspiration  and  genius  for  technique  she 
has  transformed  into  one  of  those  interiors 
of  which  idyls  of  the  Orient  are  made. 
The  house,  in  its  present  revisioned 
state  is  a  magnet  for  the  elite  of 
London  and  from  abroad, — artists, 
literati,  social  high  lights,  even 
royalty.  It  is  panelled  from  top  to 
bottom ;  has  the  old  powder  cabi- 
nets intact,  the  fascinating  stair- 
ways, winding  passages  and 
mysterious  corners,  all  left  un- 
disturbed by  Miss  Kingston. 
The  one  room  which  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
not  wood-panelled,  because  in 
the  day  of  Queen  Anne  it  was 
considered  more  fashionable  to 
cover  the  wall  with  toile  de  Jouy. 
This  Miss  Kingston  has  made  her 
own  salon,  decorating  it  according  to 

An  Italian  landscape  in  the  manner 
of  Veronese  is  painted  on  a  cocktail 
table  which  rolls  on  castors  like  the 
eighteenth  century  port  wine  tables. 
Both  fascinating  and  amusing 

her    fancy.    On     the 


By  LILLIAN  E.  PRUSSING 

and  decoration  which  gave  her  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  home  arts  of  English  country 
houses.  She  discovered  that  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Charles  II  ladies  occupied  them- 
selves with  decorating  furniture  and  small 
articles  in  lacquer,  taking  for  their  pattern 
the  Chinese  motif.  Examplesof  this  fad  during 


colors  becoming  deeper  and  richer.  Her  pic- 
tures and  panels  are  done  after  the  manner 
of  the  lacquer  found  in  some  of  the  old 
English  country  houses,  but  differing  from 
the  Chinese  and  Persian.  In  them  Miss 
Kingston  has  preserved  the  merry  note  and 
smooth  surface  of  French  lacquer,  and  still 
expresses  something  of  antiquity  in  depth 
and  color.  In  some  of  the  paintings  she  has 
succeeded  in  reproducing  the  bright  tints  in 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  such'  as  are  those 
in  Ver*nis  Martin  scenes.  This  may  be 
partly  because  Miss  Kingston's  most 
intensive  work  and  interest  are  in 
costume  which  has  been  one  of 
her  chief  assets  and  charms  in 
her  stage  career.  Miss  Kings- 
ton was  the  author  of  the 
Little  Theatre  movement  in 
London  after  which  Win- 
throp  Ames  established  his 
theatre. 

The   attitude   of   Miss 
Kingston  in  presenting  her 
lacquer    work    is    unique 
and    admirable.    For    her 
subjects  she  draws  upon  the 
classic    paintings    of    Italy 
and  England  yet  never  cop- 
ies  them   exactly.    For   this 
reason,    while    handling    with 
the  utmost  sincerity  the  scenes, 
On   this  lovely   tray,   Miss   Kingston 
has  painted  a  delightful  English  coun- 
try house  scene,  full  of  the  inconse- 
quential gayety  that  we  associate  with 
the  eighteenth  century 

architecture  and  dress 


walls  she  has  painted 
in   lacquer   a  gar- 
den     perspective 
leading    to    an 
orangery,    with    a    ' 
vista  of  lakes  be- 
yond,   done    so 
formally,    archi- 
tecturally,     that 
the    feeling    of 
space     is     created 
in    what   is    really 
a   chamber   of 
small    dimensions. 
The   effect   of   ac- 
tuality   is    en- 
hanced   by   the 
splendid      stuffs 
that    hang    beside 
the    marbled    col- 
umns,  and    the 
room  itself  is  filled  i 
with     fine     old1 
furniture,   china,  ; 
silver    and    paint- 
in<js,      among 
which   is  the  por- 
trait   of   Miss 
Kingston  herself  by 
John    Singer  Sargent. 

Miss  Kingston's  paint- 
ing is  the  maturing  of  early  talent  and  train- 
ing begun  at  the  age  of  15,  when,  with  only 
a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  drawing,  she 
published  some  delightful  picture  books  for 
children.  Later  she  went  seriously  into  the 
study  of  painting  and  With  it,  period  costume 


the  18th  Century  are  still  numerous,  showing 
a  superficial  form  of  decoration,  varnished 
over,  which  suggested  to  Miss  Kingston  the 
idea  of  perfecting  a  method  of  painting  that 
would  make  a  durable  surface  and  that  would 
gradually  acquire  the  mellowness  of  age,  the 


of  an  early  century 
she  translates 
these  in  her  own 
terms,  finishes  the 
surface  after  her 
own  method  and 
adds  her  signa- 
ture.  Obviously 
this  work  could 
be  mistaken  for 
a  fraudulent  an- 
tique, a  precaution 
for  which  Miss 
Kingston  has  prec- 
edent in  the  cus- 
tom of  the  early 
Greek  and  Roman 
artists  of  the  best 
periods.  These, 
according  to  Ri- 
cardo  Nobili'  s 
book  on  "The 
Gentle  Art  of 
Faking",  were 
given  to  offering 
facsimiles  of  mas- 
terpieces. In  this 
frank  manner  of 
expression  Miss 
Kingston  paints  the 
columned  ruins  of  Italy 
and  Greece  and  the  old  castles  and  fair  views 
of  the  English  countryside  with  feeling  and 
understanding.  On  the  walls  of  her  own  house 
she  has  used  marbling  with  fine  effect  to 
dignify  architectural  proportions,  and  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  wood  panelling,  and 
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has  done  a  great  variety  of  things, — furni- 
ture, screens,  boxes,  ink  wells,  which  in  their 
Florentine  decoration  of  fantastic  figures  in 
beautiful  colors  are  treasures  that  will  endure 
for  all  time.  All  of  this  lacquer  work,  is  not 
only  "fast,"  as  to  color,  but  with  the  artist's 
process  of  finishing  is  impervious  to  heat 
and  cold. 

The  marbling  which  Miss  Kingston  em- 
ploys with  conspicuous  success  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  connection  with  her  lacquer 
painting.  Taking  as  a  model  a  cabinet  of  her 
own  dated  1700  which  is  still  a  perfectly 
preserved  example  of  the  marbling  of  the 
period.  Miss  Kingston 
marbleizes  the  surface  of 
columns,  uprights  and 
frames  of  an  interior, 
and.  as  well,  the  back- 
ground, border  and  under 
side  of  lacquered  boxes, 
trays  and  other  small 
articles. 

In  restoring  this  ancient 
process  Miss  Kingston  was 
for  a  time  alone  in  her  en- 
deavors, but  since  the  pn 
entation  of  her  illustrations 
it  has  come  into  general  use. 
Her   idea   was   original   and 
independent,    for   she    main- 
tained that  ancient  marbling 
was  a  convention,  and  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  real  marbles.  It  was  her 
purpose  to  create  the  effect  and 
feeling  of  the  marble  texture,  but 
not  to  reproduce  the  stone  itself. 
The  fondness  of  Miss  Kingston  for 
marbleizinu'  isemphasized  intheinfinite 
pains  and  perfection  of  detail  with  which 
she  has  finished  even  the  smallest  obji 
in  her  collection,  and  the  success  she  has 
realized  in  adapting  it  to 
different   types  and  pe- 
riods.    The     dignity, 
quality    and    sub- 
tle    tone     of     its 
greens    and    grays 
appear  to  har- 
monize   as    well 
with  the  freshness 
of     woods     and 
meadows    as    with 
the  weather  stained 
stone    of     i  m  - 
posing     palaces. 
1  mmeasurab  1  e 
decorative     im- 
portance is  in  this 
way  given  to  even 
the     smallest     ar- 
ticles    that     Miss 
Kingston  has  dec- 
orated. 

One  of  the 
charms  of  all  the 
lacquer  work 
shown  by  Miss 
Kingston  is  its 
intimate  original- 
ity. Because  she 
paints  for  plea- 
sure, her  very  soul 
is  thrown  joyously 
into  the  execution  of 
each  picture,  and  there  are 
no  duplicates.  Her  subjects  are  taken  from 
an  almost  boundless  field,  some  of  them  tra- 
ditional, others  reminiscent  of  her  personal 
experience.  All  of  these  present  an  exceptional 
knowledge  of  paintings  of  all  epochs,  faithful 
adherence  to  line  and  an  uncommonly  true 
sense  of  values.  One  delicate  example  is  a 


lacquered  Venetian  ink  box  of  conventional 
shape  on  which  Miss  Kingston  has  visualized 
the  life  of  Venice  and  expressed  the  carnival 
spirit  in  the  figures  painted  on  the  sides  of 
the  box.  Upon  a  marbleized  tray  she  has  paint- 
ed a  picture  of  the  country  house  of  friends 
who  have  reproduced  with  exquisite  beauty 
a  Palladian  villa  in  a  rustic  English  setting. 
An  iron  tray  ornamented  with  the  scene  of 
a  family  tea  party  is  an  appreciation  of  the 

This  characteristic  eighteenth  century  Italian  land- 
scape,   melancholy    ruins,    the    lake,    the    distant 
mountains  and  all  has  been  used  on  a  plaque  for 
one  of  Miss   Kingston's  screens 


The  artist's  talent  for  marbleizing  is  seen  on  this 

tea  tray  in  the  centre  of  which  she  has  painted 

an   Italian   palace   in    the    best   traditions   of   that 

particular  period 

style  of  George  Morland,  but  in  no  sense  a 
copy.  In  the  wide  range  of  her  fancy  reflected 
in  her  painting  Miss  Kingston  varies  from 


the  individual  portrait  to  landscapes  of 
boundless  horizon,  including  the  panorama  of 
mountains,  valleys,  and  towns  in  a  sweeping 
area.  These  are  portrayed  on  wall  panels, 
screens,  and  with  equal  skill  and  illusion  on 
service  trays  and  table  tops. 

In  giving  expression  to  her  flair  for 
decorative  art  in  this  unique  form  Miss 
Kingston  has  added  one  to  the  accomplish- 
ments for  which  she  was  already  celebrated. 
She  occupies  a  place  of  high  rank  on 
the  English  stage,  and  is  now  appearing 
in  Frederick  Lonsdale's  play  "The  High 
Road."  In  her  stage  career  Miss  Kingston 
has  shown  an  equally 
versatile  talent.  Beginning 
very  young  she  gave  en- 
tertaining impersonations, 
imitating  the  stars  of  the 
theatre, — Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, Lily  Langtry,  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  other  notables 
which  won  for  her  most 
complimentary  notice  from 
Bernard  Shaw.  Later  Miss 
Kingston  appeared  in  sev- 
eral plays,  and  just  before 
the  war  came  to  America  to 
play  in  Captain  Brassbound 
at  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house. The  combination  of 
Shaw  and  Miss  Kingston  was 
the  occasion  for  wildly  enthu- 
siastic patronage  of  that  theatre. 
Miss  Kingston's  success  in  this 
country  was  emphasized  by  her 
performance  of  Bernard  Shaw 's  play 
"Great  Catherine"  which  she  played 
with  a  fascinating  German  accent  and 
in  fine  humor.  Those  who  saw  her  still 
recall  most  entertainingly  her  appearance 
in  the  part,  because  of  which  Mr.  Shaw 
wrote  for  her  another  play  which  he  called 
"The  Inca  of  Perusalem." 
*rtimn»w  hi  ^..^  With  thisand  another  one 
act  play  by  Lord  Dun- 
sany  Miss  King- 
ston moved  in  tri- 
umph from  the 
N  ei  ghborhood 
Playhouse  to  an 
up-town  theatre. 

After  her  dra- 
matic experience 
in  the  United 
States  Miss  King- 
ston returned  to 
England  to  do  her 
war  bit  and  went 
into  political  work, 
spanning  the  pe- 
riod of  theatrical 
inactivity.  Several 
years  were  given 
to  -writing,  travel, 
social  service  and 
her  own  desire  to 
demonstrate  the 
subtle  beauty  of 
decoration  with 
lacquer. 

These  are  busy 
days  for  Miss  King- 
ston, for  her  lovely 
bits  of  lacquer  are  be- 
ing made  ready  for  her 
holiday  customers  among 
whom  is  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  who 
now  regularly  buys  many  of  them  for  gifts. 
A  large  collection  of  Miss  Kingston's 
lacquer  work  has  been  shown  by  the  Ehrich 
Galleries,  along  with  a  copy  of  Sargent's  fine 
portrait,  making  an  unusually  interesting 
exhibition  of  especially  charming  pieces. 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

Tracing  the  Rise,  Development  and  Decline  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  from  the  Year  1400  to 
1600  and  Its  Effect  on  Furniture  and  Decoration:  Second  in  the  Series 

By  ALICE  and  BETTINA  JACKSON 


THE  Renaissance  was  that  bril- 
liant revival  of  Classic  civiliza- 
tion after  the  unsettled  era  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  began  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century  and  later  spread 
throughout  Europe,  awakening  every- 
where an  interest  in  matters  scientific, 
intellectual,  and  artistic.  Among  the 
causes  which  stimulated  the  interest 
in  Classic  art  were  the  excavation  of 
Roman  ruins  in  Italy,  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  the  art  patronage  of 
wealthy  families.  The  Renaissance  is 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  periods  in 
the  history  of  world  art.  Arising  in 
Italy  and  reaching  there  its  highest 
development,     its     great      influence 
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tuously  furnished;  and  of 
the  innumerable  beautiful 
articles  that  went  into  the 
making  of  their  interiors  it 
is  the  furniture  that  most 
concerns  us  here. 

Italian  craftsmen  were 
both  artisans  and  artists,  and 
all  their  work,  whether  in 
painting,  sculpture,  jewelry, 
or  furniture,  is  marked  by 
beauty  of  design  and  perfec- 
tion of  finish.  In  furniture 
making  they  did  not  rely  on 
beauty  of  grain  alone,  but 
embellished  the  surfaces  in 
various  ways.  For  furniture 
which  was  to  be  painted  or 
otherwise  decorated  they 
used  inferior  woods — chest- 
nut, elm,  poplar,  and  pine, — 
but  when  natural  beauty  of 

wood  was  to  be  brought  out  by  polishing  or  carving, 
hard,  dark  walnut  was  the  favorite,  with  some  yew, 
ash,  and  cypress. 

The  rooms  of  Italian  palaces,  with  their  vari- 
colored tiled  or  marble  floors,  their  splendidly  fres- 
coed or  fabric-covered  walls,  and  richly  painted  and 


Two    elaborately    carved    side    chairs, 
Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century 

gradually  spread  through  Europe,  creating 
distinct  periods  in  other  countries,  so  that  we 
speak  of  French,  German  and  English  Ren- 
aissance art.  In  Italy  especially  were  many 
famous  architects,  poets,  artists,  and  scien- 
tists, encouraged  by  ruling  families,  popes, 
powerful  Italian  republics,  and  rich  mercan- 
tile guilds,  all  of  which  vied  with  each  other 
in  supporting  and  fostering  the  fine  arts. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  covered  about 
three  centuries:  1400,  which  marks  the  rise; 
1500,  the  culmination;  and  1600,  the  decline. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  so  many  of  the 
famous  Italian  palaces  were  built  and  sump- 


A  bed  chamber  in  the  Davanzati  Palace  in  Flor- 
ence. Although  the  decorations  are  of  the  pre- 
Renaissance  period,  the  painted  beamed  ceiling, 
frescoed  walls  and  tiled  floor  form  a  colorful 
setting  for  the   Renaissance  furniture 

panelling,  chip  carving,  or  intarsia,  in  the 
manner  of  the  early  buffet  and  the  bed  illus- 
trated. The  discomfort  of  the  upright  build 
of  chairs  and  benches  was  remedied  by  a 
generous  use  of  cushions. 

Among  early  chairs  Were  the  metal  fald- 
stool, and  the  curule  or  cross-legged  chair 
known  today  as  the  Savonarola,  both  of  Ro- 
man descent.  Simple  straight  chairs  had  rush, 
leather,  or  wooden  seats;  open  backs,  carved 
or  spindled;  ornamental  front  stretcher  and 
plain  side  ones.  The  master's  chair  was  large, 

High  Renaissance   buffet  in  which  Classic  and 
Renaissance    motifs    are   carved   in    bold   relief 


The  early  Renaissance  curule  chair,  at  the  left, 

is   known   today   as   the   Savonarola,   and   is   of 

Roman  descent.  The  chair  at  the  right  is  a  sga- 

bello  chair  of  the  High  Renaissance 


The  salon  of  the  Davan- 
zati Palace,  showing  the 
heavily  carved  tables 
and  large  upholstered 
armchairs  of  the  High 
Renaissance 


gilded  ceilings,  were 
in  themselves  so  de- 
corative that  com- 
paratively  little 
furniture  was  needed 
to  complete  them, 
and  the  few  pieces 
used  were  therefore 
of  rather  imposing 
proportions. 

EARLY      RENAISSANCE 

The  furniture  of 
the  early  period  was 
simple,  large,  digni- 
fied, usually  rec- 
tangular and  archi- 
tectural, and  rested 
squarely  upon  the 
floor.  It  had  some 
decoration  in  paint- 
ing, plain  mouldings, 

High  Renaissance  cassone. 
or  chest,  showing  curved 
outlines  and  bold  relief 
carvings  of  caryatids,  gro- 
tesqu.es,  masks,  cartouches 
and  lion  paivs 


with  solid  raised  back  bearing  shoulder 
finials;  straight,  open  arms;  the  back  and 
seat  covered  with  tooled  leather  or  velvet, 
generally  attached  with  brass-headed  nails. 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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When  You  Build  Give  Special  Attention  to  These  Things 

There  Are  Many  Practical  Considerations  which  Should  Not  Be  Overlooked  in  the  Development  of  any 

New  House  Whether  Large  or  Small.   In  this  Article  You  Will  Find  Many  Points 

to  Take  Up  ivith  Your  Architect  That  Should  Not  Be  Neglected 


WHEX  the  family  decides  to  build  a 
new  home  and  the  interest  of  all  its 
members  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest  is  centered  on  this  delightful  but 
complex  problem,  it  might  seem  strange  that 
any  details  that  are  needed  to  create  the 
perfect  house  could  possibly  be  overlooked. 
Often  months  of  thought  are  spent  even  be- 
fore the  decision  to  build  is  reached,  and  once 
the  decisive  step  has  been  taken  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  so  important  in  the  minds  ot 
all  concerned  as  the  inclusion  of  every  pos- 
sible detail   in  the  new   home. 

Nevertheless,  experience  shows  that  there 
are  many  practical  considerations  which  re- 
quire the  earnest  attention  of  the  home 
builder  that  are  often  lost  sight  of.  It  is 
human  for  the  inexperienced  family  head  to 
consider  of  greatest  importance  the  question 
of  general  plan,  room  arrangement,  furnish- 
ings, and  the  architectural  and  decorative 
scheme.  These  to  be  sure  are  of  utmost  im- 
portance, but  the  perfect  home  is  a  physical 
thing  composed  of  many  materials  and  many 
elements,  and  a  successful  plan  worked  out 
with  fine  taste  may  nevertheless  fail  to  reach 
the  desired  quality  through  the  neglect  of  these 
practical  but  perhaps  less  obtrusive  matters. 
Of  course  the  first  step  is  to  select  an 
architect  qualified  through  experience  to 
design  the  type  of  home  which  one  has  in 
mind.  It  is  quite  proper  to  expect  of  this 
architect  the  necessary  technical  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  all  of  these  practical  matters 
as  well  as  to  create  both  the  design  and  plan 
neral  in  accordance  with  the  owner's 
ideas.  Nevertheless,  the  owner  in  order  to 
work  most  successfully  with  his  architect 
should  be  familiar  with  the  many  points  of 
importance  in  order  that  he  may  discuss  them 
intelligently  with  his  architect  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  affecting  either 
the  cost  or  the  facilities  to  be  incorporated  in 
his  house,  and  subsequently  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  work  being  done  by  the  build- 
er under  the  architect's  direction. 

In  this  article  only  these  matters  concern- 
ing materials,  methods  of  construction  and 
details  of  equipment  will  be  discussed.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  undertake  any  treat- 
ment of  the  general  subject  of  home  planning 
or  of  architectural  styles  and  decorative 
treatments.  In  a  measure  this  article  is  a 
brief  check  list  of  things  which  might  be 
overlooked  or  to  which  the  owner  should 
give  his  personal  attention  either  in  the  early 
planning  of  his  home  or  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  its  construction. 

A  word  about  quality  is  not  out  of  place  in 
such  an  article.  The  experience  of  all  well- 
established  architects  and  of  all  high  grade 
builders  has  demonstrated  time  after  time  the 
fallacy  of  using  anything  but  the  best  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  in  every  part  of  a 
house,  whether  it  be  the  concealed  structural 
elements  or  the  exposed  interior  and  exterior 
surfaces.  An  attempt  to  skimp  a  little  here 
and  there  to  keep  the  cost  within  a  pre- 
established  budget  is  fraught  with  danger, 
for  a  'weakness  may  develop  which  would 
likely  cause  a  sharp  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  a  home  and  might  entail  much  greater 


By  C.  STANLEY  TAYLOR 

expense  for  repairs  than  the  sum  saved  by 
these  efforts  at  initial  economy.  It  is  far 
better  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  building  and 
have  all  parts  of  uniformly  high  quality  than 
to  attempt  a  larger  building  cheaply  built. 

The  prospective  home  builder  will  find  in 
the  following  paragraphs  many  items  to 
which  he  has  doubtless  given  little  attention, 
as  well  as  some  ideas  which  he  may  think  so 
obviously  important  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
inclusion  in  such  a  brief  article.  Space  does 
not  permit  a  complete  discussion  of  any  of 
the  important  points  but  the  owner  will  find 
ample  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  materials  and  methods 
referred  to  in  this  article  by  writing  to  manu- 
facturers for  descriptive  literature  covering 
the  many  different  elements  which  are  worth 
the  owner's  careful  consideration. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  home  building,  starting 
first  with  the  structural  details  from  the 
foundation  to  the  roof  and  subsequently 
taking  up  the  more  general  matters  of  equip- 
ment. Beginning,  as  one  must  always  begin, 
with  the  foundations  and  cellar,  the  home 
owner  should  permit  his  architect  to  incor- 
porate in  the  plans  and  specifications  correct 
provisions  for  insuring  proper  drainage  and 
absolutely  water-tight  walls  and  floors.  This 
generally  means  that  before  the  footings  are 
installed,  agricultural  tile  drains  should  be 
laid  outside  the  line  of  the  cellar  walls  and 
these  drains  carried  away  from  the  building 
to  a  point  where  the  water  can  be  taken  care 
of.  The  cellar  walls  in  most  localities  should 
be  plastered  on  the  outside  with  cement 
mortar  containing  a  waterproofing  com- 
pound. Only  in  well-drained  situations  is  it 
feasible  to  omit  this  hidden  detail.  Even  a 
hillside  location  may  result  in  a  wet  cellar  if 
it  happens  that  in  digging  through  the  various 
earth  strata  the  builders  strike  a  water  bear- 
ing layer.  It  is  very  difficult  to  waterproof  a 
cellar  from  the  inside  and  really  good  work 
can  be  had  only  by  taking  the  proper  pre- 
cautions when  the  walls  are  built.  This 
applies  to  all  forms  of  foundation  construc- 
tion, whether  solid  concrete,  stone,  brick,  or 
concrete  blocks.  In  this  connection  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  water 
and  sewer  pipes  through  the  walls  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  openings  are  sealed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wall  surfaces.  If  the  cellar  is 
too  low  to  provide  adequate  drainage  into 
dry  walls  or  a  sewer  line,  it  is  generally  safest 
to  install  an  automatic  pump  located  in  a 
pit  below  the  general  floor  level  to  take  care 
of  any  seepage  or  water  that  may  fall  on  the 
floor  from  laundry  tubs  or  from  a  burst  pipe. 

For  good  housekeeping,  it  is  well  to  finish 
the  cellar  floors  and  walls  with  a  good  cement 
paint  which  also  acts  as  a  hardener  and 
partly  as  a  waterproofing  medium. 

A  volume  could  be  written  on  the  general 
construction  of  the  house  walls  and  framing, 
but  we  can  only  suggest  a  few  points  in  this 
limited  space.  The  choice  between  solid  brick, 
brick  veneer,  stone,  hollow  tile,  or  wood 
frame  (not  to  neglect  the  new  steel  frames 
and  other  recent  structural  developments) 
is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be  certain 


that  whatever  medium  is  employed  adequate 
strength  and  rigidity  is  assured.  This  depends 
in  part  upon  the  foundations  but  more  upon 
the  care  taken  to  make  the  walls  heavy 
enough  to  withstand  many  years  of  service 
without  cracks,  strains  or  any  shrinkage 
or  settlement. 

One  particularly  important  point  needs 
special  notice;  it  is  the  advisability  of  making 
at  least  the  ground  floor  over  the  cellar  of 
fireproof  construction.  A  reinforced  concrete 
slab  supported  on  the  newer  forms  of  "bar- 
joists"  or  "steel  lumber,"  with  the  cellar 
ceiling  covered  with  a  cement  plaster  on  a 
metal  base,  offers  an  ideal  type  of  construc- 
tion but  little,  if  any,  more  expensive  than 
the  inflammable  wood  construction  hereto- 
fore employed.  There  are  now  available  some 
very  successful  reinforcing  fabrics  which 
eliminate  the  use  of  wood  forms,  and  the  new 
types  of  metal  beams  make  possible  very 
wide  spans  without  columns  in  the  cellar. 
This  type  of  construction  permits  the  use  of 
otherwise  wasted  space  for  game  rooms  and 
similar  useful  purposes. 

The  great  majority  of  fires  in  dwellings 
originate  in  the  basement  or  cellar.  Fireproof 
first  floor  construction  is  an  excellent  form 
of  protection  for  the  entire  dwelling  and  a 
comforting  safeguard  to  its  occupants.  It 
should  be  an  absolute  requirement  of  the 
careful  owner  when  planning  a  new  home. 

Interior  framing  is  of  much  importance. 
It  is  customary  in  this  country  to  use  wood 
members  and  these  have  proven  through 
many  years  to  be  satisfactory  from  all  aspects 
except  that  of  absolute  fire-resistance,  pro- 
viding the  architect  so  disposes  of  his  wood 
members  that  shrinkage,  which  necessarily 
takes  place  when  the  wood  dries  out,  will 
not  cause  strains  on  the  plaster  work  result- 
ing in  disfiguring  cracks.  A  number  of  methods 
of  fireproof  construction  have  recently  been 
developed  which  are  worth  careful  considera- 
tion as  they  add  to  the  house  a  measure  of 
security  at  no  great  increase  in  cost. 

Roof  construction  requires  special  care,  not 
only  to  select  an  adequate  surface  material 
but  to  make  certain  that  an  absolutely  water- 
proof job  results  from  the  use  of  proper  flash- 
ings, gutters,  leaders  and  drains.  The  complex 
forms  of  roof  construction  involving  valleys 
and  surfaces  broken  by  dormers,  chimneys, 
and  other  projections,  should  be  given  special 
care.  The  permanent  well-constructed  roof 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Flashings  should  be  of  copper  or  zinc  which 
will  not  corrode  or  require  repainting  and 
the  roof  surface  itself  is  best  made  up  of  fire- 
proof materials  such  as  a  clay  or  cement  tile; 
asbestos  or  composition  shingles.  When  a 
wood  shingle  is  preferred  use  only  the  highest 
quality  materials  coated  with  a  preservative. 

The  construction  of  chimneys  is  of  utmost 
importance  from  the  points  of  fuel  economy 
and  fire  safety.  The  flues  invariably  should 
be  lined  with  tile  made  for  the  purpose  and 
they  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  use 
of  any  type  of  fuel.  It  is  false  economy  to 
install  a  minimum  size  flue  for  it  has  been 
proven  that  coal  of  various  grades  requires 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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A  Luxurious  Home  of 
Medium  Size 

An  English  Brick  Manor  for  a  Small  Family  Is  the 
Inspiration  for  the  Second  of  this  Series.    It  Is  a 
Well  Designed  Suburban  Home  Affording  Oppor- 
tunity for  Extensive  Entertaining.    The  Newark 
Home  of  Mr.  Franklin  Murphy 
By  C.  STANLEY  TAYLOR 


Cuilbert  &■  Betelle,  Architects 

WHEN  the  typical  city  home  of  New 
York,   Chicago,   or   Philadelphia   is 
transplanted    to    the    smaller   cities 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  it  neces- 
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Murphy,  formerly 
Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  founder  and 
proprietor  of   one  of 


sarily  changes  its  physical  character  very 
markedly  without  any  great  change  in  the 
facilities  which  it  must  provide  and  in  the 
appointments  it  must  possess.  The  city  home 
built  on  high  priced  land  in  a  socially  desir- 
able neighborhood  with  its  customary 
formality  and  its  closely  pressing  houses  of 
similar  character  flanking  it  on  either  side, 
becomes,  in  the  smaller  cities,  a  building  hav- 
ing the  earmarks  of  both  a  typical  suburban 
home  and  the  luxurious  country  estate. 

Many  of  the  nation's  industrial  leaders  find 
a  definite  need  for  a  city  residence  of  this 
type,  within  easy  accessibility  of  their  mills 
and  factories,  and  they  are  often  used  for 
the  winter  season  in  conjunction  with  a  more 
remote  and  more  completely  appointed 
country  home. 

This  type  of  city  residence  presents  some 
very  interesting  opportunities  from  an  archi- 
tect's point  of  view,  and  numerically  it  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  more  formal  winter 
homes  of  those  who  spend  the  social  season 
in  one  of  the  greater  cities. 

In  this  article  is  described  the  home  of 
Mr.  Franklin  Murphy,  in  the  Forest  Hills 
section  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Murphy 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Honorable  Franklin 


..*.  ■*£».*&? 


In  this  corner  of  the 
house,  note  the  tiled 
border  of  the  path,  the 
chestnut  sapling  fence, 
and  the  masterful  use 
of  brick,  stone  and 
half  timber  in  the  best 
English  manner 


The  entrance  detail  of 
the  house  shows  white- 
washed  brick  walls  re- 
vealing occasional  tin- 
painted  clinker  bricks 
and  diaper  pattern 
headers  in  the  gable; 
the  stone  corbelling 
at  the  eaves,  the  fine 
cut  stone  doonvay,  the 
moulded  copper  gut- 
ters and  the  leaded 
glass  casement  win- 
dows 


the  largest  varnish 
companies  in  the 
country,  of  which  the 
younger  Mr.  Murphy 
is  now  the  head.  This 
home,  designed  by 
Guilbert  &  Betelle, 
architects,  is  used  by 
Mr.  Murphy  during 
the  winter  months  in 
conjunction  with  his 
country  house  at 
Mendham,  New  Jer- 
sey, with  its  gardens 
and  grounds  laid  out 
by  the  Olmsted 
Brothers. 

Governor    Murphy 
had  a  large  house  in 


This  vieiv  from  the  garage  court  of  the  servant's 
wing  at  the  left  and  the  main  house  in  the  back- 
ground shoivs  the  variety  of  leaded  glasswork 
used  in  the  windows,  the  successful  brickwork, 
and  the  graduated  slate  roof 

the  center  of  Newark,  designed  by  Carrere 
&  Hastings  (with  a  music  room  added  by 
Magonigle)  situated  on  property  that 
became  so  valuable  after  his  death  that  it  was 
recently  sold  for  business  purposes  and  the 
new  house  which  is  described  and  illustrated 
herewith  was  built. 

The  owner's  problem  in  planning  for  this 
new  home  was  typical  of  that  of  many  of  the 
older  families  whose  position  and  tastes  in- 
volve extensive  entertaining.  Living  accom- 
modations were  needed  for  only  a  small 
family,  with  a  limited  number  of  guest  rooms 
and  sufficient  quarters  for  a  comparatively 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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MPIRE  DROCADE 


AnE 

OF  FAMOUS   DESIGN 

J  he  otujlnal  oeloncjed  to  the  Cmptess  Josephine 


HE  present  vogue  for 

decorations  in  the 

Empire    style   has 

created    a    great 

demand  for  fabrics 
of  that  period  —  fabrics  most 
appropriate  for  Colonial 
homes  as  well.  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  lover  of  patterns 
rich  in  historical  association 
is  the  Swan  Brocade. 

Designed  for  the  Empress, 
it  was  one  of  the  rich  satins 
brocaded  in  the  swan   motif 
that    covered    the  walls    and 
furniture  of  the  petit  salon  at  St.  Cloud. 
Two  swans  are  shown,  linked  together 
by  garlands   of  flowers  and  woven   in 
medallion  against  a  star-sown  ground. 
Later  this  motif  was  used  again — by 
the  Emperor  at  Malmaison.   And  nearly 
a  century  afterwards  it  was  chosen,  as 
representative  of  its  period,  for  exhibit 
at  l'Exposition  Universelle  de  1900. 

Illustrated  here  is  an  excellent  re- 
production of  the  Swan  Brocade  by 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.  Faithfully  repro- 
duced, it  comes  in  two  color  combina- 
tions—  vert  or  jaune  —  and  is  equally 
suitable  for  wall  hangings,  draperies  or 
furniture  coverings. 

A  striped  damask  which  may  be  effec- 
tively used  in  combination  with  the  Swan 
Brocade  takes  its  classical  motifs  also 
from  the  Empire  Period  and  presents 


The  Swan  Brocade  is  shown  here  on  a  chair  of  Empire 
design.  It  comes  in  two  color  combinations:  vert —  mauve 
and  gold  on  a  green  ground;  and  jaune, — mauve  and 
green  on  a  soft  gold  ground.  Of  the  same  period  are 
the  window  hangings  of  striped  damask,  in  colors  softly 
modidated  to  match  the  brocade 


Mauve  swans  in  wreathed  medal- 
lion form  the  principal  motif  of 
this  lovely  Empire  brocade,  re- 
produced by  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


them  in  narrow  panels  formed 
by  deeper  stripes. 

Other  authentic  reproduc- 
tions and  adaptations  from 
the  great  decorative  periods, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  modern 
designs  and  weaves  in  fabrics 
for  every  decorative  use,  may 
be  found  at  Schumacher's. 

Your  decorator,  upholsterer, 
or  the  decorating  service  of 
your  department  store  will  De 
glad   to  show  these  to  you.     Samples 
selected  to  fit  your  particular  require- 
ments can  be  promptly  obtained  by  them. 

"Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator" 

How  you  can,  without  additional  ex- 
pense, have  the  professional  services  of 
an  interior  decorator  is  explained  in  our 
illustrated  booklet,  "Your  Home  and 
the  Interior  Decorator." 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request  without  charge.  "Write  to  F. 
Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-2,  60  West 
40th  Street,  New  York.  Importers,  Manu- 
facturers and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Uphol- 
stery Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Grand  Rapids, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
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A  Luxurious  Home  of  Medium  Size 


(Continued  jrom  page  64) 


The  great  living,  room  is  entered 
through  a  broad  doorway  having  a 
characteristic  Tudor  arch.  The  balcony 
has  an  Elizabethan  balustrade  with 
small  pilasters  and  arches.  The  floor 
is  of  broad  oak  planks  laid  with  pegs 
and  butterfly  ivedges 

large  staff  of  servants  needed  for 
the  many  social  functions  for  which 
this  family  has  always  been  well 
known.  Necessarily,  living 
rooms  of  larger  size  than 
would  normally  be  required 
for  a  small  family  were  an 
essential  feature;  further- 
more, the  Governor's  old 
house  contained  a  great  deal 
of  fine  furniture,  an  excep- 
tional library  and  many 
valuable  paintings,  includ- 
ing the  work  of  Daubigny, 
Corot,  Henner,  and  others. 
(  The  architect  therefore  was 
i  commissioned  to  design  a 
house  suitable  for  entertain- 
ing, for  the  needs  of  a  rela- 
tively small  family  and  in  a 
,  style  which  would  form  an 
appropriate  setting  for  these 
fine  possessions. 

The  architectural  style 
adopted  is  one  that  might 
be  called  the  English  Manor  house 
style,  which  is  an  adaptation  of 
early  English  Tudor  Gothic.  The 
building  is  L  shape  in  plan,  the 
main  living  quarters  of  the  house 
occupying  one  wing,  and  the  ser- 
vant's quarters,  kitchens  and  pan- 
tries occupying  a  long  narrow  ell 
facing  a  side  street.  A  five  car 
garage  and  a  large  service  court  in 


the  rear  of  the  property  completes 
the  enclosure  on  three  sides  of  a 
small  English  garden,  which  lends 
added  interest  to  the  outlook  from 
the  dining  room  through  which  it 
is  entered. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the 
requirements  around  which  this 
interesting    house    was    designed, 


Plain  grey  textured  walls  make  a  suit- 
able background  for  the  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  and  contrast  with  the 
oak  beamed  ceiling,  the  double  tiered 
bookcase  tvith  its  rare  books  in  fine 
bindings  and  the  ivarm  colors  in  the 
velour  draperies  and  rich  Oriental  rug 

there  are  relatively  few  rooms  but 
these  are  of  ample  size.  The  ground 
floor  contains  a  large  living  room 
two   stories   in    height;    a    dining 


composed  entirely  of  bookcases;  a 
large  central  hall,  and  in  the  ser- 
vice wing  the  usual  kitchen,  pan- 
tries, servant's  hall  and  similar 
necessary  accommodations.  On  the 
second  floor  there  is  the  owner's 
bedroom  suite,  including  a  large 
boudoir,  two  guest  rooms  and  four 
baths;  and  in  the  servant's  wing, 
four  maid's  rooms.  The  third  floor 


the  entrance  add  variety  and  charm 
to  the  brickwork.  The  roof  is  of 
variegated  slate  graduated  in  size 
from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge.  All  of 
the  window  sash  are  steel  case- 
ments, glazed  with  leaded  glass  in 
small  rectangular  or  diamond  pat- 
terns into  which  have  been  oc- 
casionally introduced  colorful"  bits 
of  fine  stained  glass. 


also  provides  two  rooms  for  men 
servants  with  bath  and  extensive 
storage  space. 

This  interesting  home  is  worthy 
of  careful  study  and  emulation,  not 
only  for  its  fine  architectural  de- 
tails and  its  successful  and  inge- 
nious plan,  but  also  for  its  many 
appointments  conducive  to  both 
comfort  and  convenience  of  hosts 
and  guests  alike,  and  the  quality 
of  its  construction.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  and  floor 
plans  reveal  better  than  words  can 
describe  the  success  with  which  the 
architect  has  met  the  owner's  re- 
quirements. In  this  brief  presenta- 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  both 

living  and  dining  room  look  out  on  the 

garden 

The  care  obviously  exercised  to 
make  the  house  perfect  in  all  its 
details  has  been  carried  into  the 
concealed  structural  framing,  which 
for  permanence  and  rugged 
strength  is  a  combination  of  steel 
columns  and  girders  with  heavy 
wood  joists. 

The  entrance  vestibule  has  a 
diamond  pattern  marble  tile  floor 
and  base  and  a  wood  beamed  ceil- 
ing with  plaster  walls.  The  stair 
hall  in  the  center  of  the  building 
has  a  groined  arch  ceiling  and  an 


In  the  dining  room  are  the  same  plain 
textured  walls  ivhich  serve  as  the  back- 
ground for  paintings  which  include 
a  Corot,  Daubigny,  Henner  and  others 


room  sufficient  to  accommodate 
numerous  guests;  a  bookroom  or 
library,   the  walls   of   which   are 


The  owner's  suite — shown  in  the  sec- 

and  floor  plan — is   separate   from   the 

other  sleeping  rooms  and  the  maid's 

rooms 

tion  we  can  best  confine  ourselves 
to  an  outline  of  some  of  the  struc- 
tural elements  of  paramount  inter- 
est to  those  who  are  about  to  build, 
which  necessarily  cannot  be  clearly 
revealed  in  either  pictures  or  floor 
plans. 

The  house  itself  is  built  of  rough 
clinker  brick  laid  in  solid  walls. 
The  brick  has  been  whitewashed 
but  occasional  protruding  faces  of 
the  rough  deformed  bricks  have 
been  left  plain  as.though  the  white- 
wash had  worn  from  the  surface, 
and  the  interesting  diaper  pattern 
formed  by  projecting  brick  headers 
has  similarly  been  brought  into 
prominence.  Stone  corbelling  under 
the  eaves  and  cut  limestone  trim  at 


oak  plank  floor  laid  with  butterfly 
wedges  and  pegs.  The  staircase 
with  the  archway  leading  to  it  is 
Elizabethan  in  character  and  has 
a  balustrade  with  small  pilasters 
and  arches  similar  to  those  which 
are  shown  in  the  living  room  bal- 
cony. The  stair  has  a  wide  landing 
midway,  and  is  lighted  by  a  large 
leaded  glass  staircase  window  set 
in  a  deep  bay,  characteristic  of  this 
style  of  architecture. 

The  living  room  is  two  stories 
high  and  measures  approximately 
22  feet  wide  by  40  feet  in  length. 
It  has  an  oak  beamed  and  planked 
ceiling,  wide  oak  plank  floors 
similar  to  those  in  the  hall,  and 
gray  textured  plaster  walls  which 
were  specially  designed  to  serve  as 
a  background  for  the  owner's  col- 
( Continued  on  page  87) 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


SHE  spirit  of  a  bygone  day  has 
been  faithfully  interpreted  here 
...  yet  there  lingers  about  this 
environment  the  feeling  that  it  was 
created  to  be  lived  in. 


<^>      «&>      <^> 


Q  Rare  artistry  imparts  to  each  detail 
of  the  interior  a  touch  of  antiquity 
.  .  .  from  the  dusky  oaken  walls  and 
Tudor  fireplace  to  the  old  embroidered 


stuffs  and  garniture  which  adorn  the 
sofa  and  other  pieces.      •*> 


<^?       <^> 


Q  Should  you  feel  inclined  to  invest 
your  surroundings  with  similar 
distinction,  the  collection  of  historic 
furniture  and  old  documents  on  view  at 
these  Galleries  will  prove  an  unfailing 
source  of  inspiration  in  planning  the 
decorative  treatment  of  various  rooms. 


V,  INCORPORATED  ^ 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets' 


CABINETMAKER.?  DECORATORS 


ANTIQUARIAN? 
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Some  Practical  Thoughts  On  Windows 

A  Helpful  Discourse  on  the  Design  and  Selection  of  Windows  for  the  Modern  American  Home, 

In  which  Are  Uncovered  Many  Points  of  Practical  Interest  to  the  Home  Builder,  Including  Some 

Suggestions  on  Window  Shades,  Screening,  Hardware  and  Similar  Accessories 


OCCASIONALLY  in  this  article  the  ar- 
chitectural note  will  be  sounded  to 
indicate  the  fitness  of  various  types 
of  windows  for  dwelling  exteriors  designed 
under  period  influence,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  phase  of  this  subject,  which  is  here  under- 
taken, is  of  the  more  practical  nature,  in- 
volving window  construction,  details,  installa- 
tion, and  accessories.  Because 
the  terms  will  be  often  used, 
it  may  be  well  at  this  point 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
types  of  modern  windows  in- 
clude the  double  hung  type, 
which  is  the  ordinary  sliding 
window;  the  casement  type, 
which  opens  outward  in  the 
manner  of  a  door  or  several 
doors;  and  a  few  special 
types  such  as  pivoted  win- 
dows, which  are  not  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  average 
dwelling  and  need  no  dis- 
cussion here. 

There  are,  of  course,  sev- 
eral types  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture which  almost  arbi- 
trarily demand  the  use  of 
casement  windows.  Windows 
have  always  been  a  very  im- 
portant element  of  the  ex- 
terior design  because  they 
serve  to  break  up  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  otherwise 
monotonous  surfaces,  and 
also    because    the    window 

Small  metal  casement  windows, 
French  doors,  and  an  interesting 
oriel  window  are  combined  in 
an  attractive  modern  English 
residence 

openings  are  sub- 
ject to  careful  pro- 
portioning in  ac- 
cordance with  the 
general  architec- 
tural scheme  and 
offer  a  decorative 
medium  in  the  pat- 
terns formed  by 
the  mullions  and 
muntins  with  the 
interspersing  of 
small  panes  of 
glass  in  various 
shapes. 

Again,  the  win- 
dows introduce  a 
decorative  note 
where  blinds  and 
decorative  trim  are 
used  to  set  off  the 
openings.  The  size 
and  shape  of  win- 
dow openings  are 
regulated  primarily 
by  architectural 
demand,  and,  of 
course,  vary  from 
large  and  small 
rectangular    open- 


By  TYLER  STEWART  ROGERS 

ings  through  the  arched  shapes  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  architecture  and  the  fan  shapes  of 
Colonial  and  Georgian. 

The  size,  scale  and  shape  of  windows  while 
primarily  affected  by  exterior  design  are  also 
influenced  by  the  part  the  window  plays  in  the 
development  of  the  interior  architectural 
schemes.  For  this  reason  the  appearance  of 


the  window  itself  must  be  considered  from 
both  outside  and  inside  the  house.  Thus  we 
find  very  small  high  windows  in  some  of  the 
types  of  early  English  architecture,  the 
original  precedent  being  established  because  of 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  glass 
for  large  openings,  also  for  the  reason  that 
large  panes  of  window  glass  were  not  made  in 

those  days.  Early  precedent 

established  the  use  of  many 
small  panes  in  each  window, 
a  practice  from  which  we 
have  not  departed  in  many 
styles  of  architecture  because 
of  the  attractive  appearance 
of  such  windows. 

The  design  of  window  and 
the  determination  of  the  size 
of  openings  is  primarily  with- 
in the  province  of  the  archi- 
tect, but  it  is  well  that  the 
owner  should  appreciate 
some  of  the  factors  involved 
so  that  he  may  more  clearly 
understand  the  architect's 
reasons  for  decisions  on  win- 
dows as  developed  in  plans 
and  specifications. 

One  point  which  may  well 
be  noted  is  that  practically 
every  architectural  type  of 
window  and  window  frames 
is  available  in  stock  patterns 
and  comes  on  the  job  com- 
pletely ready  for  glazing.  For 
both  double  hung  and  case- 
ment type  windows  there  are 
a  variety  of  standard  sizes 
and  shapes  which  meet  al- 
most   every    reasonable    re- 

Wrood    casement    windows    are 
easily  adapted  to   arched  open- 
ings as  shown  below 

quirement  of  de- 
sign and  utility. 
Naturally,  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  sizes 
represents  definite 
economy  as  op- 
posed to  the  design 
of  windows  of 
special  sizes  which 
must  be  built  to  or- 
der or  constructed 
on  the  job  at  con- 
siderableadditional 
expense. 

While  we  are  on 
this  subject,  it  may 
be  noted  that  there 
are  several  lumber 
specialty  manufac- 
turers who  produce 
wood  frames  for 
windows,  carefully 
designed  and  prob- 
ably more  depend- 
able than  the  aver- 
age framing  built 
on  the  job.  These 
frames  come  fully 
equipped  with  pul- 
leys,    sash     cord, 
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BY  APPOINTMENT    TO 


HER.    MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
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etc.,  ready  for  the  setting  of  windows  of  the 
double  hung  type. 

Casement  windows  are  made  of  both  wood 
and  metal,  but  as  this  type  of  window  usually 
swings  outward  and  is  thus  exposed  to  rain  and 
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directly  into  the  masonry  opening  without  any 
wood  framing,  or  a  wood  frame  is  first  installed 
and  the  casement  window  set  in  this  frame. 
Both  methods  are  good  and  architects  often 
prefer  the  use  of  the  wood  frame  because  it 


Diamond 
panes  with 
colored  glass 
inserts  are 
characteristic 
of  the  Eliza- 
bethan   period 

A  careful  study- 
in  window 
grouping. 
Note  how  bal- 
ance is  main- 
tained by  dec- 
orative half- 
limber    work 

The  visual  size 
of  the  room  is 
augmented  by 
the  use  of 
metal  case- 
ment windows 
extending  al- 
most to  the 
floor 


wood  framing  as  characteristic  of  the  type  of 
design  involved. 

The  design  of  casement  windows  is  such 
that  wind  and  rain  are  barred  at  all  openings 
by  specially  shaped  flanges.  When  the  win- 


other  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  the  use  of  wooden 
casements  is  not  recommend- 
ed because  of  the  danger  of 
warping  and  consequent  dis- 
tortion. Casement  windows 
which  are  favored  by  archi- 
tects and  builders  today  are 
of  all-metal  types,  usually  of 
steel  or  alloys  of  steel  and 
copper.  These  windows  are 
available  in  a  great  number 
of  standard  shapes  and  sizes 
as  shown  by  the  accompany- 


dows  are  installed,  the  space 
between  the  sash  and  the 
opening  is  carefully  calked 
with  mastic  water-proofing 
cement  so  that  no  trouble 
can  occur  from  leaks.  The 
value  of  metal  casement  win- 
dows is  that  no  warping  can 
occur  and  if  good  equipment 
is  purchased,  there  is  ho 
reason  why  they  should  not 
last  for  the  life  of  the  build- 
ing. In  purchasing  casement 
windows,  it  is  highly  impor- 


Octagonal 
grouping  of 
casement  win- 
dows, provid- 
ing sun-porch 
in    the    tower 


This  formal, 
balanced  win 
dow  treatment 
is  characteris- 
tic of  the  late 
Colonial    stxle 


ing  illustrations,  and  they  come  to  the  job 
painted  with  a  priming  coat  ready  for  installa- 
tion and  final  painting  in  the  color  selected. 
The  installation  of  casement  windows  is 
carried  out  in   two  ways.  They  can  be  set 


may  be  painted  to  form  a  finished  appearance 
which  is  often  desired,  particularly  when  the 
windows  are  flush  with  the  outside  wall.  When 
the  windows  are  set  in  deep  embrasures  or 
reveals,  it  is  usually  customary  to  omit  the 


tant  to  buy  from  manufacturers  of  good  rep- 
utation who  are  in  a  position  to  provide  proper 
guarantees.  Another  important  item  to  con- 
sider is  the  type  of  window  hardware  used 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Fences  and  Walls  for  Every  Kind  of  Garden 

Whether  Your  House  Is  Chinese,  Japanese,  Spanish  or  Just  Everyday 
American — Here  Is  Your  Fence  to  Match 


By  AGNES  ROTHERY 


WHAT  are  the  functions  of  a 
fence  ?  A  question  often  asked. 
For  decades  we  in  Ameri- 
ca have  planted  our  front  lawns 
directly  down  to  the  public  side- 
Walk  and  laid  out  our  gardens  baldly 
exposed  to  the  view  of  every  passer- 
by. Now  we  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  charm  and  value  of  seclu- 
sion, and  with  our  usual  enthusiasm 
are  creating  and  adapting  fences  and 
walls  of  various  types  to  fit  our 
various  demands.  The  clipped  En- 
glish hedge  is  no  longer  sufficient 
for  us,  with  our  many  styles  of 
domestic  architecture.  The  New 
England  stone  wall  is  not  practical 
in  sections  of  the  country  where 
field  stone  is  scarce.  The  painted 


Left — Thomas  Jefferson  design- 
ed this  serpentine  ivall  which,  al- 
though only  one  brick  thick,  has 
stood  for  over  a  hundred  years 
at    the    University    of    Virginia 


Above — A  fence  ivhich  is  Jap- 
anese, not  only  in  its  distinc- 
tive architecture,  but  in  its  ma- 
terial of  cedar  and  bamboo 
poles,     interestingly     associated 


Below — This  tiny  courtyard  of 
distinct  Chinese  suggestion,  util- 
izes every  inch  of  space,  and 
gires  a  sense  of  privacy  from 
all    the    neighboring    backyards 


Right — Spanish  feeling  is  sin- 
cerely reflected  in  the  ivhite- 
washed  surface  of  this  rough- 
ened stucco  ivall  ivhich  catches 
the   shadows   of  the   olive   trees 


picket  fence  has  its  uses  but  also  its  limita- 
tions. In  a  country  like  ours,  with  every 
variety  of  scenery  and  flora,  with  houses 
whose  inspiration  may  be  Oriental  or  Latin 
or  Scandinavian,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
welcome  every  kind  of  fence. 

But  although  great  diversity  of  style  is 
permissible,  yet  every  good  and  honest  fence 
must  fulfill  at  least  one  of  three  primary 
functions.  It  must  serve  as  a  genuine  protec- 
tion: it  must  extend,  and  at  the  same  time 
confine,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Or  it 
must  be  frankly  for  decoration,  to  frame  a 
vista  or  accent  a  view.  It  may  fulfill  all  of 
these  requirements.  It  must  meet  one  if  it  is 
to  be  a  legitimate  architectural  feature. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  protection:  physi- 
cal and  visual.  A  splendid  example  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


.1  9  foot  carved  Mahogany  Adam  Settee  of  unusually 

fine  quality 


Stair  #  An  drew 

OF 
LO  N  D  ON 

45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Stained  Glass  for  the  Home 

These  Four  Beautiful  Windows  Show  the  Decorative 

Possibilities  of  Modern  Stained  Glass 

When  Applied  to  Residential  Use 
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BpIow — This  stained  glass  window  made  for  a  modern  house 
embodies  in  its  design  pine  branches  and  cones,  a  lace-like, 
spider  s  web  and  a  gorgeous  bird.  It  has  much  of  the  airy  deli- 
cacy of  a  Japanese  print  or  the  sliding  paper  doors  of  Japanese 
houses.  In  the  New  York  home  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Harkness 


Courtesy  of 
G.  Owen  Bonatvit,  lnc 


Left — There  is  a 
distinct  Gothic 
feeling  about  the 
design  of  this 
window  w  h  i  c  h 
was  made  for  a 
card  room.  The 
figure  of  a  glori- 
fied King  of 
Spades  is  seen  on 
one  side  and  on 
the  other,  the 
King  of  Clubs. 
In  the  Detroit 
home  of  Mrs. 
Horace  Dodge 


F.  Hubcr,  decorator 
Above — A  window  of  modern  English  residential  stained 
glass.  The  placing  of  the  two  portraits  at  the  top  and 
the  spotting  of  the  small  motifs  in  the  honeycomb  all- 
over  design  create  an  extremely  decorative  effect.  In  the 
New  York  home  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab 
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A  stained  glass  ivindoiv  for  a  breakfast  room.  In  each  of  the  four  panes,  is 

a  crest  and  in  the  centre  of  the  window  tivo  little  figures,  one  playing  the 

'cello  and  beneath  the  legend:  "It  Is  Good  To  Be  Merry  At  Meat".  In  the 

home  of  Charles  Thompson  Matthews 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Many  Materials  Go  By  the  Name  "Wallboard",  Serving  for  New  Construction  as  Well  as  Remodeling 

By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 


IF  you  are  planning  to  build 
new  walls,  partitions  or  ceilings 
or  to  repair  defective  ones, 
vision  what  they  will  consist  of, 
from  the  decorated  surface  on  the 
inside  clear  through  to  the  exterior 
finish,  and  ask  yourself  these 
eleven  questions: 

1.  Will  the  construction  system 
you  propose  to  use  be  structurally 
strong? 

2.  Will  it  be  permanent? 

3.  Will  it  be  fire-safe — so  as  to 
protect  the  house  from  external 
conflagration  or  confine  a  fire  that 
occurs  inside  to  a  single  room,  un- 
til it  can  be  extinguished? 

4.  Will  it  be  wind-proof? 

5.  Will  it  repel  or  absorb  mois- 
ture? 

6.  Will  it  insulate  the  interior  Secretary  Davis>s 
against  cold  in  Winter  and  exces 
sive  heat  in  Summer? 

7.  Will  it  prove 
sanitary,  by  provid- 
ing against  germs,  in- 
sects and  rodents? 

8.  Will  it  muffle  or 
deaden  sounds? 

9.  Will  it  prove 
adaptable  to  the  dec- 
orative scheme  you 
have  in  mind? 

10.  Are  the  mate- 
rials you  propose  to 
include  in  the  con- 
struction adaptable  to 
each  other  and  to  the 
plan  and  purpose  of 
the  structure? 

11.  Is  your  pro- 
posed construction 
economical? 

Any  material  that 
conduces  to  an  affirm- 
ative answer  to  all, 
or  a  major  part  of, 
these  questions  is  a 
good  building  com- 
modity. Wallboards, 
which  are  substitutes 
for  lath  and  plaster, 

In  the  display  room  of  n  large  New  York  shop, 

mural  decorations  are  applied  to  fireproof  gypsum 

wallboard.  Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 


Washington  home  shows  ornamental  wall  and 
signs  on  cane  fibre  lumber — a  wall  finish  and  insulation.  Courtesy 


ceiling  de- 
Celotex  Co. 


The  walls,   fireplace  hood  and  ceiling  panels  of 

this  room   are   built   entirely  of   pulp   ivallboard. 

Courtesy  of  the  Upson  Company 


are  the  successors  to  plasterboards, 
which  are  substitutes  for  wood 
lath.  They  have  demonstrated,  in 
innumerable  technical  tests,  and 
in  the  far  more  important  test  of 
use  over  long  periods,  that  they 
meet  the  high  construction-stand- 
ard implied  by  the  foregoing  ques- 
tionnaire. Their  demonstration  has 
been  such  that  they  are  accepted 
as  standard  materials  for  the  major 
rooms  of  new  residences  of  fine 
type-;  and  it  is  unwise,  unfair  and 
unnecessary  to  consider  them  suit- 
able only  for  light  temporary  con- 
struction. 

If  you  decide  to  build  or  re- 
model   with    wallboard,    you    will 
find  a  wide  variety  to  choose  from. 
Using    the    substances    of    which 
wallboards  are  made  as  the  basis 
of  classification,  the  following  is  a 
survey    of    the    field. 
Each  type  of  board  is 
appraised     according 
to  our  eleven  points. 
This  appraisal  is  not 
final,  but  indicative; 
and    you    would    do 
well    to   verify   it    to 
your  own  satisfaction 
before  choosing. 

Pulp  wallboards 
consist  of  wood  fibres 
processed  into  sheets 
which  are  laminated 
and  compressed  to- 
gether and  kiln-dried, 
to  produce  a  stiff 
board.  All  wallboards 
are  designed  to  fit  the 
16-inch  spacing  of  the 
studs;  they  usually 
are  32  or  48  inches 
wide,  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  long.  Pulp 
wallboard  may  be  had 
64  inches  wide,  too, 
and  up  to  sixteen  feet 
in  length,  and  these 
(Continued  on 
page  102) 

W allboard  is  here  used  for  paneling,  for  encasing 
the  fireplace  hood  and  for  odd  wall  spaces.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Beaver  Products  Company,  Inc. 
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French  Gothic  living  room,  oak  paneled.  Designed  by  Maurice  Chalorn  of  Paris.  On  exhibition 

in   It  is   ttudio  nt   7   East   .~>hth   Street,  New   York.  Mr.  Maurice   Chalom   has   a   very   interesting 

collection  of  paneled  rooms  of  the  XVIIth  and  XVHIth  Centuries  French  periods 
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Fences  and  Walls  for  Every  Garden 

(Continued  jrom  page  72 ) 


former  is  this  dignified  wooden 
fence  which  acts  as  an  effective 
barrier  between  a  private  estate 
and  a  public  highway.  Of  plain  and 
excellent  design,  built  of  stout 
four-inch  timbers,  its  intention  is 
unmistakable,  but  not  disagreeably 


protection.  Such  a  dividing  line 
need  not  be  unsurmountably  high 
nor  impregnably  thick.  It  fulfills 
its  purpose  where  it  fits  the  contour 
of  the  ground  and  blends  with  the 
architecture  of  whatever  buildings 
are  visible.  This  fence  of  Japanese 


A  Dubois  woven  wood  fence  with  special  wrought  iron  hinges  ap- 
propriate  to   its   environment.   Courtesy   of    Robert    C.   Reeves   Co. 


forbidding.  In  proportion  and 
construction  it  is  massive  without 
being  ponderous.  Appropriate,  and 
unpretentious  it  serves  all  three 
of  the  primary  functions  of  a 
fence. 

Where  the  protection  needed  is 
not  as  much  physical  as  visual,  to 
lure  the  eye  away  from  unsightly 
environment,  the  construction  may 
be  lighter  and  more  fanciful.  A  cer- 
tain California  backyard  was  ex- 
tremely small,  and  closely  hemmed 
in  by  other  backyards.  It  was  these 
very  limitations — its  miniature 
quality  and  crowded  location — 
which  suggested  a  Chinese  handling 
of  the  problem,  since  California  is 
sympathetically  allied  to  Oriental 
suggestion,  geographically  as  well 
as  aesthetically.  A  solid  fence  or 


suggestion  meets  the  requirements 
charmingly.  Like  the  Chinese 
courtyard,  it  is  in  California,  the 
only  part  of  the  United  States 
where  the  difficult  problem  of 
blending  Oriental  and  Occidental 
architecture  seems  to  have  been 
artistically  solved.  Cedar  and  fine 
bamboo  poles  are  the  materials 
used,  the  brown  of  the  former  con- 
trasting with  the  ivory  white  of  the 
latter.  Each  section,  stepping  down 
the  steep  grade  of  the  hill,  is  set  off 
by  its  characteristic  and  individual 
roof.  Another  example  of  divisional 
markers  may  be  found  in  what  is 
probably  the  most  famous  bound- 
ary construction  in  America — the 
serpentine  wall,  planned  and  built 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  as  part  of  the 
architectural  scheme  of  the  Univer- 


The  dignity  of  this  wooden  fence  is  produced   by  its  plain   and 
excellent  design,  and  by  the  substantiality  of  its  four-inch  timbers 


wall  would  have  reduced  the  court- 
yard to  a  mere  sunless  pocket.  By 
using  open  timber  work  and  green 
perforated  tiles  of  Chinese  importa- 
tion, a  wall  was  raised  which  shuts 
out  neither  air  nor  sunlight,  and 
yet  creates  a  pleasing  impression 
of  seclusion.  A  carefully  scaled 
fountain  and  few  potted  plants 
further  deepen  the  illusion  of 
space  and  privacy. 

Frequently  a  marker  of  some 
sort  is  needed  to  indicate  a  division 
of  property.  This  might  be  called 
a  subdivision  of  the  principle  of 


sity  of  Virginia.  Jefferson,  who  was 
an  ingenious  engineer  as  well  as  an 
artist,  a  musician  and  a  statesman, 
figured  out  that  if  a  brick  wall 
should  be  built,  not  in  a  straight 
line  but  in  a  serpentine  one,  it 
could  stand  if  it  were  only  one 
brick  thick,  instead  of  the  usual 
two.  Just  as  a  piece  of  paper  which 
is  creased  into  folds  will  stand, 
when  partially  unfolded,  when  a 
flat  piece  of  paper  would  refuse  to 
stand  upright  on  its  edge.  Putting 
the  idea  into  practise  he  built  the 
walls  which   were  to  confine   the 


The  simple  redwood  boards  of  this 
California  wall  and  gate  are  set  off 
by  the  insertion  of  yellow  potipry 
Chinese  tiles  and  by  tasteful  planting 

paths  and  alleys  and  roads  of  the 
University  of  Virgina.  They  have 
stood  for  over  a  hundred  years 
their  lines  of  inimitable  grace 
affording  curving  bays  for  planting 
effects.  Economical,  and  exquisite- 
ly adapted  to  its  purpose  and 
environment,  this  unique  wall 
could  well  be  studied  by  anyone 
planning  to 
build  a  wall  of 
brick. Andnow 
we  come  to  the 
second  princi- 
ple of  good 
wall  building. 
It  must  be  an 
architectural 
part  of  the 
house.  By  so 
being,  it  ex- 
tends the  per- 
sonality of  the 
house,  unites 
it  with  its 
grounds,  and  also  confines  it.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
simplest  cottage  is  enhanced  by 
an  informal  row  of  lilacs,  and 
the  most  inexpensive  suburban 
house  by  a  hedge  of  barberry  or 
privet.  The  house  which  is  definite- 
ly a  "period"  edifice,  or  an 
adaptation  of  a  foreign  type  of 
architecture  requires  a  specialized 
wall.  Spanish  houses  are  becoming 
more  popular  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  Spanish  wall  lends  it- 
self to  delightful  effects.  It  must 
be  white,  its  dazzling  surface  being 
the  perfect  background  for  laven- 
der shadows,  for  the  purple  shower 
of  bougainvillea  or  the  splash  of 
poinsettia.  The  surface  must  be 
rough,  blending  with  the  rough 
leaves  of  the  olive  trees  or  whatever 
foliage  is  suggestive  of  Spain.  The 
doorway  must  be  austerely  simple, 
and  the  line  along  the  top  not  too 
mechanically  even.  Such  a  wall 
immediately  sounds  the  keynote 
for  the  house  behind.  It  is  not 
always  necessary  to  be  meticulous 
about  period  or  foreign  suggestions. 
Just  as  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful interior  decorating  effects  are 
produced  by  harmonious  blending 
of  various  styles,  so  a  garden  wall 
may  combine  diverse  elements. 
This  is  illustrated — again  in  Cali- 


fornia— by  the 
fence  and  gate 
of  native  red- 
wood boards 
set  off  by  the 
occasional  in- 
sertion of  yel- 
1  o  w  Chinese 
tiles.  Slight 
b  u  t  skillful 
planting  com- 
pletes the  ef- 
fect and  unifies 
the  Eastern 
and  the  Wes- 
tern influence 
and  material. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  third 
function  of  a  fence,  which  is 
neither  to  serve  as  a  protection 
nor  extend  the  architectural  plan 
of  the  house,  but  to  enhance  the 
view.  A  striking  example  of  this  is 
found  in  this  "picture  fence" 
which  has  alternate  open  panels, 
each  one  framing  a  selected  sweep 
of  landscape.  The  picture  window, 
so  set  as  to  catch  and  confine  some 
beautiful  vista  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted by  us.  The  picture  fence 


A    picture   fence   with   open   alternate 

panels.  This  is  more  to  frame  certain 

vistas  than  to  serve  as  a  barrier 

will  follow  in  popularity.  Consider 
carefully  before  you  build  your 
fence  or  plan  your  wall.  Decide 
what  its  primary  function  is  to  be, 
and  emphasize  that  function.  See 
that  it  is  harmonious  with  your 
general  architectural  scheme  and 
that  it  beautifies  the  landscape. 
Then  you  will  have  a  wall  that  will 
be  a  satisfaction  to  you  and  to 
everyone  that  sees  it. 


Ornamental  iron  gateway.  Courtesy  of 
J.  W .  Fiske  Iron  Works 
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•  ■ .  and  mamel,  its 
ning  architectural  and  sculp- 
tural  qualities   with   unusual  skill.    (5   in. 
high  by  11  hi.  /oil'/  by  6  VJ  in.  deep.) 
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A  bronze  lamp,  essentially  modern,  with  a 
note  of  the  grotesque  in  its  treatment  of 
the  bird  forms.  A  piece  thoroughly  unique. 
(31'A  inches  high  overall.) 


For  those  who  arc  interested  in  tin-  work 
of  Oscar  Bach,  a  book-let  is  being  pre- 
pared by  a  noted  critic  and  authority  on 
architecture  and  the  decorative  arts.  Copies 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  available. 


\ 


\ 


A  piece  of  furniture  as  unusual  as  it  is  fine  and 
illuminative  in  its  design.  Based  on  the  Spanish 
vargueflo,  its  character  is  achieved  by  the  vigorous 
metal  work  of  Oscar  Bach  as  its  most  important 
decorative  note.  (50'/z  in.  high  by  34  in.  wide  by 
18   in.   deep.) 


When  a  painting  is  bought,  or  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, it  carries  with  it  the  signature  of  the 
artist — a  proof  of  its  authenticity  for  all  time  and 
a  mark  of  the  true  pride  of  its  creator  in  the  mak- 
ing of  it. 

Thus  each  piece  of  work  by  Oscar  Bach  bears 
his  signature — the  mark  of  a  master. 

Oscar  Bach  is  an  individual  craftsman,  trained 
in  old-world  ideals  of  beauty  in  design  and  artistry. 
His  designs,  vigorous  yet  subtle,  as  befits  metal, 
are  thought  out  in  the  materials  and  technique  of 
their  making,  in  many  methods  that  our  machine 
age  has  made  nearly  forgotten  in  the  years  since 
the  glory  of  the  master-craftsmen  of  Renais- 
sance Italy  and  Spain. 

Wrought  iron,  bronze,  metal  inlay,  enamels — 
all  are  used  fluently,  expressively,  masterfully  in 
the  creative  craftsmanship  of  Oscar  Bach. 

Matlack.  Price 


OSCAR  B.  BACH,  whose  only  workrooms  and  galleries  are  at 
511   WEST    FORTY-SECOND    STREET,    NEW    YORK   CITY 


MEDAL   OF   HONOR   ARCHITECTURAL   LEAGUE   OF   NEW 
FOR   DESIGN   AND   CRAFTSMANSHIP   IN   INDUSTRIAL   ART 
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An  Antique 
French  Commode 


An  important  Antique  French  Commode,  Circa  1750, 
is  of  walnut  in  exquisite  inlay,  with  magnificent 
hand-  tooled  bronze  mountings  and  original 
Sarancola  marble  top.     Size  53"  x  24",  x  31"  high 


I  his  piece,  embodying  the  exquisitely 
decorative  yet  intimate  spirit  of  the  JLouis 
-X.V  period,  is  one  ol  a  carefuffy  chosen 
collection,  selected  and  purchased  in 
XUirope,  and  now  on  display  in  our  show- 
rooms at  Philadelphia  and  JJaltimore. 

At  the  Valiant  establishments  in  either  01 
these  cities,  you  will  also  find  unusually  line 
tapestries,  porcelains,  paintings  and  mantels. 

II  you  are  creating  a  new  decorative  plan 
lor  your  home,  or  rounding  out  your  pres- 
ent furnishing  scheme,  you  will  find  much 
of  interest  in  these  beautifuf  objects.  I  he 
Valiant  Company  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
descriptions  and  prices  upon  request. 


together  for  the  fine  American  Home? 
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1822  CHESTNUT  ST.       224  N.  CHARLES  ST.       9  RUE  DE  SEINE 
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Antique  Oriental  Rugs:  Origins  and  Uses 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


someone  or  someone's  grand- 
father. Since  few  if  any  really  great 
carpets  have  been  woven  since 
1675  or  1700  it  is  plain  that  the 
experience  of  even  the  sagest  of 
the  rug  elders  has  never  come  with- 
in centuries  of  the  dates  in  ques- 
tion. European  Commercial  ex- 
perience in  the  19th  century  even 
when  it  involves  the  handling  of 
many  fine  carpets  does  not  give 
much  clue  to  what  was  happening 
in  Asia  in  the  sixteenth.  An  assidu- 
ous search  in  Persia  even,  has  so 
far  revealed  that  only  in  a  few  and 
doubtful  instances  can  claims  be 
substantiated  to  any  family  or 
personal  connection  with  the  weav- 
ers or  designers  of  the  great  days. 
A  wide  and  dark  gap  separates  us 
from  any  sure  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  places  and  conditions  of  the 
weavings  of  the  great  rugs.  And 
that  gap  will  only  be  bridged  by 
modern  scientific  scholarship.  The 
vital  materials  for  research  are  to 
be  found  in  European  inventories, 
records  of  early  travellers,  un- 
published commercial  records, 
Court  archives  reporting  gifts  and 
embassies,  Records  of  the  Eastern 
Courts,  and  especially  documents 
in  Persian  mosques  recording  im- 
perial gifts.  Important  clues  are 
furnished  by  the  study  of  all  the 
contemporary  arts,  particularly 
manuscript  illumination  and  archi- 
tectural ornament  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean painting.  The  intensive  study 
of  the  rugs  themselves  yields  im- 
portant internal  evidence  of  a 
highly  technical  character.  Finally 
the  rapidly  fading  traditions  in  the 
Orient  must  be  critically  sifted  on 
the  ground.  None  of  this  material 
except  the  last  is  in  any  way  the 
exclusive  property  of  anyone's 
grandfather.  It  can  be  properly  in- 
vestigated and  interpreted  only  by 
trained  and  systematic  scholars. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
then  to  realise  how  untrustworthy 
many  of  the  current  beliefs  about 
antique  rugs  are  and  how  becom- 
ing is  modesty  in  any  so-called  rug 
expert.  But  there  are  nonetheless 
many  things  that  can  and  ought  to 
be  known  about  early  rugs. 

There  is  the  matter  of  falsifica- 
tions, a  plague  in  the  art  world  for 
nigh  fifteen  hundred  years.  For- 
tunately only  a  few  complete  falsi- 
fications of  rugs  have  appeared  in 
recent  years  and  they  are  nearly 
all  so  gross  that  it  is  a  mystery 
that  any  one  could  be  deceived. 
More  serious  than  the  entire 
modern  fabrication  is  the  reweav- 
ing  or  refilling  of  genuinely  old 
rugs  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
destroyed.  Generally  the  pile  is  re- 
stored by  following  knot  for  knot 
the  original  pattern  which  always 
leaves  traces  in  the  foundation  un- 
less the  rug  be  all  but  obliterated. 
Often  if  the  original  pattern  was 
ordinary  some  ambitious  and  skil- 
ful modern  weaver  will  insert  new 
patterns  copied  from  old  rugs,  and 
an   erstwhile   floral   rug   blossoms 


forth  as  a  rare  and  expensive  hunt- 
ing carpet.  In  such  situations  long 
experience  is  a  decided  if  not  in- 
fallible protection.  The  restored 
pile  is  almost  always  dead  and 
lustreless  in  color  and  a  little  harsh 
in  texture. 

Buyers  the  more  easily  succumb 
to  restored  pile  rugs  because  their 
dull  colors  agree  with  a  common 
theory  that  antique  rugs  ought  to 
be  dull  and  dingy  and  that  the 
faded  and  musty  colors  which  one 
finds  in  rugs  of  restored  pile,  are  a 
mark  of  merit  and  a  proof  of  au- 
thenticity. This  theory  of  "soft 
-  and  harmonious"  colors  which 
really  means  weak  and  insipid  col- 
ors is  a  recent  invention,  princi- 
pally sponsored  in  this  country  by 
a  group  of  neurasthenic  aesthetes 
of  quivering  preciosity  who  shrank 
from  ordinary  daylight  and  suf- 
fered exquisite  anguish  in  the 
presence  of  the  color  red.  The  very 
intensity  of  their  sufferings  made 
an  impression.  Many  women  and 
decorators  were  converted  to  the 
new  gospel  and  one's  reaction  to 
red  was  accepted  as  the  test  of 
aesthetic  aristocracy  like  the  test 
for  the  true  princess  in  the  fairy 
story  whose  body  was  severely 
bruised  by  the  single  pea  that  had 
been  placed  under  ten  mattresses. 
What  a  pity  that  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
artists  were  born  too  late  for  this 
revelation.  Perhaps  even  now  we 
ought  to  "do  over"  the  windows  of 
Chartres. 

This  then,  is  one  of  the  very 
first  things  that  everyone  ought  to 
know  about  antique  oriental  rugs; 
that  purity  and  freshness  of  color, 
resonant  and  vibrant  tones  be- 
speaking the  eternal  youth  that 
marks  all  great  works  of  art,  is  one 
of  the  principle  sources  of  value 
and  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of 
genuineness. 

Another  useful  thing  to  know 
about  early  rugs,  quite  obvious  but 
persistently  overlooked,  is  that 
rugs  are  to  be  judged  primarily  by 
their  intrinsic  beauty.  They  were 
created  for  the  purpose  of  being 
beautiful.  Rarity,  historical  asso- 
ciations and  fashion  are  largely  ir- 
relevant. Of  these,  fashion  as  usual 
has  had  too  much  to  say  and  there 
has  been  much  imitative  buying, 
much  buying  of  mere  names  and 
types  and  general  neglect  of  the 
great  artistic  merit  of  some  of  the 
less  advertised  kinds.  The  aus- 
terely beautiful  Dragon  carpets 
were  no  better  than  poor  relations 
until  given  social  rank  by  the 
Metropolitan  exhibition  of  1910. 
The  Vase  carpets,  the  most  virile 
and  magnificent  of  all  Persian 
weaves,  went  begging  in  the  New 
York  market  twenty  years  ago. 
Now  the  few  that  were  then  avail- 
able have  gone  into  great  collec- 
tions and  no  more  are  to  be  had. 
As  was  predicted  in  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration five  years  ago,  the  fine 
(Continued  on  page  89) 


Every  Barrel  of  Atlas,  of  the   195,000  Used  in  the  Castleton  Cut-Off ,  Met  All   the  Tests  of  the   New  York  Central  Engineers 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  insur- 
ing—  as  always      safety,  service,  and  long  life,  chose  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  for  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  and  Electric 
Zone  in  New  York  City.   ((  Again  in  1924  for  the  Castleton 
Cut-Off  Bridge  over  the  Hudson,  termed  by  its  president  "one 
of  the  engineering  marvels  of  the  age,"  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral specified  Atlas.   ((This  repeated  choice  by  a  vast  engi- 
neering organization  is  more  than  recognition  of  Atlas  per- 
formance and  uniformity.  ((It  definitely  ratifies  consistent 
dependability  and  assured  permanence  as  the  true  modern 


measure  of  quality  in  portland  cements.    ((More,  it  in  effect 
counsels  all  who  contemplate  building  a  suburban  home,  a 
sidewalk,  or  a  skyscraper,  to  specify  Atlas — "The  standard 
by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University,  in- 
dicates the  essential  economic  functions  performed  by  the  Building  Material 
Dealer  in  the  distribution  of  Atlas  jrom  mills  to  users.  For  this  study, 
Atlas  financial  support  was  prompted  by  a  broad  interest  in  the  Dealer 
and  a  desire  to  have  an  authoritative  evaluation  of  his  services  to  his 
community.    For  information  on  any  type  of  concrete  work,  write  to  The 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENTS 

ZMa in  Offices.    New  York     St  Louis 

NEW  YORK    ST  LOUIS      CHICAGO     BIRMINGHAM      KANSAS  CITY      PHILADELPHIA     BOSTON      DES  MOINES  ■  OMAHA     ALBANY     JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


A  vastly  enlarged  range  of  ar- 
tistic possibilities  is  given  to  con- 
crete by  Atlas  WHITE,  perfected 
by  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company.  A  true  portland  ce- 
ment, it  has  all  the  famed  qual- 
ities of  Atlas  GRAY  Portland 
Cement  —  high  tensile  strength, 
permanence,  economy.   In  addi- 
tion, it  invites  architects  to  plan 
varieties  of  color,  to  choose  from 
unlimited  and  widely  varied 
surface  textures,  to  specify  even 
decorative  sculpture  of  concrete. 


Built  with 
At  la  i  in 
19    13 


For  All  Points  West,  North,  South:  the  New  York  Central  Terminal.  Builr  with  Atlas 
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REOUSPATOfTlCi 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated 
is  reproduction 
of  No.  A  4162 
(1/5  actual  size) 


And  Now  a  New  Group  of 
Charming  Styles  Awaits  You 

IF  you  are  going  to  have  any  interior  decorating  done 
this  spring,  don't  spend  a  dollar  before  you  get  the 
facts  about  Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering. 


X  Sanitas  is  made  on  cloth — there- 
fore it  is  stronger,  won't  tear  or  crack. 
Old  walls  and  ceilings  are  generally 
cracked,  new  ones  are  bound  to 
crack,  so  cover  them  with  Sanitas 
and  prevent  cracks  from  showing. 

Jk  The  surface  of  Sanitas  is  just  as 
easy  to  clean  as  wood-work — a  damp 
cloth  does  the  job.  Children's  finger 
marks  cannot  harm  Sanitas. 

3  Sanitas  colors  are  non-fading  oil 
colors  which  defy  the  sun. 

4  Sanitas  comes  in  styles  for"Every 
Room   in   the   house" — plain   flat; 

Write  us  for  samples 


MODERN 

'  WALL  COVERING 1 

Makes  your  walls  an  investment 

£tyles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


decorative  flat,  enamel  and  metalline 
brocade  finishes  from  which  to  make 
your  selection. 

5  Sanitas  is  the  economical  wall 
covering  in  the  end  because  it  lasts 
longer. 

Your  decorator  can  show  you  the 
latest  Sanitas  Sample  Book  contain- 
ing the  most  attractive  group  of 
stylesourdesignershaveevercreated. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  securing 
genuine  Sanitas,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  a  nearby  decorator  who 
will  be  glad  to  serve  you. 

and  descriptive  booklet 


I 


L^J  MODERN- 
WALL  COVERING 


<iAsk  your  decorator  to  show  you 
this  new   Sanitas  Sample  'Book 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 

When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier. 
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Queen  Anne  A  fuffi 

/leer,  made  in  London 

in  tlie  year  I~(  ~  by 

C'iJr/i-.s'  Adams. 


'■^^^^1^21'^t'.!f{'.!:'.:!:'.'.(:('i:(:i:'JMllii'd  I ' -;-'- ' 

C  )ne    ot   a   />air  of    Georgian    silver   tureens, 

covers   and   stands,    made   in    London   in    the 

year  IT95  by  Robert  Makepeace. 

C' 

(s — \N(  ALAND'S  eighteenth  century  silver- 
smiths,  inspired  by  Ohi|>|3enaale,  bhera- 
ton,  Adam,  and  other  noted,  cabinet  makers, 
produced  lustrous  treasures  lor  posterity. 
1  tie  home  connoisseur  and.  collector  inter- 
ested   m  tli is  era  or  gracious  luxury  will  rind 
in   tlie  James  Robinson  assemblage  or  Old 
Lnglish  oilver  and  Reproductions  none  but 
the  choicest  and  rarest  pieces  or  the  period — 
at  most  reasonable  values. 
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I\are    Queen  /\nne 

Aluftineer,    made   in 

London   in   the  year 

I705  by  Frazier 

Ljartliorne. 


SnglanoL 


19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
LONDON,  W.  8 
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OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  &  REPRODUCTIONS 

73/  Stftkzdvenue 

'  NEW   YORK 

Everglades  Club,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


Member  of  the  Antic/ue  and  Decorative  Arts  League,   In 
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PRE-EMINENCE  ESTABLISHED  BY  WORLD'S 
HIGHEST  HONORS 


In  selecting  Rookwood  for  yourself  or  as  a  gift, 
your  own  good  judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  highest 
awards  in  International  Exhibitions  throughout  the 
last  half  century. 

Every  piece  of  Rookwood  is  a  masterpiece — a  triumph  of 
the  potters'    skill,  decorated  and  signed  by  a  renowned  artist. 

Study  a  piece  of  Rookwood.  You  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
perfect  harmony  of  form,  color,  decoration,  and  glaze  which 
makes  it  supreme. 

Exclusive  distributors  in  most  cities  have  Rookwood.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  name  of  your  Rookwood  dealer,  write  us 
direct. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Eden   Heights,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 


Art  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


were  lighted  through  stained-glass 
windows. 

In  the  Rehn  Galleries,  there 
was  an  exceedingly  clever,  arrest- 
ing exhibition  of  the  comedy  sculp- 
ture of  Hidalgo,  the  young  Span- 
iard who  has  so  quickly  caught 
the  eye  of  the  New  York  public. 
And  what  a  variety  of  people  have 
found  Hidalgo  worth  posing  for — 
Lindbergh,  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mayor  Walker,  Helen  Hayes — 
these  all  with  a  trace  of  comedy, 
and  Angna  Enters  in  that  lovely 
music  tableau  that  she  did  at  her 
last  dance  in  New  York,  called 
"The  Queen  of  Heaven".  Hidalgo 
said  that  Miss  Enters  was  one  per- 
son he  found  impossible  in  any  way 
to  caricature. 

The  most  interesting  exhibition 
of  small  Renoir  drawings  and  paint- 
ings that  I  have  ever  seen  was 
shown  the  season  before  Christmas 
at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries.  No 
one,  I  believe,  has  ever  painted 
with  less  self -consciousness  than 
Renoir.  I  can't  imagine  that  he 
ever  worried  about  groups  or  back- 
grounds, -or  having  any  personal 
interest  whatever  in  the  subject. 
Everything  almost  in  the  world  had 
apparently  the  power  to  inspire  his 
art;  whether  it  was  a  little  girl  or 
an  old  one,  a  beautiful  one  or  a 
plain  one,  whether  it  was  a  still-life 
or  the  type  of  an  Algerian,  a  white 
house  at  Cagnes,  or  a  bit  of  the  sea 
at  Capri,  or  flowers  or  a  sugar 
bowl — there  was  opportunity  for 
Renoir,  not  only  to  make  you  see 
the  subject,  but  to  feel  it,  and  to 
understand  it  and  relish  it.  His 
technique  in  some  of  these  smaller 
studies  of  young  women,  the  girls' 
heads  and  the  still-lifes  is  luscious, 
it  is  so  round  and  soft,  so  malleable, 
as  it  were.  His  color  is  the  final 
word  in  inevitability,  and  what 
depth  there  is  to  the  flesh,  as 
though  all  the  expression  and  the 
color  and  the  vivacity  came 
through  the  body  to  the  external 
skin. 

The  Ferargil  Galleries  have  made 
more  than  one  ten-strike  this  win- 
ter. The  most  talked  about,  of 
course,  is  the  sculpture  of  Epstein. 
This  brought  such  crowds  of  people 
day  after  day,  even  when  the  time 
was  extended,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  actually  get  a  view 
of  the  sculpture.  I  don't  know  when 
I  have  ever  seen  a  greater  crowd 
of  people,  interested  in  art,  with- 
out any  melodramatic  publicity, 
just  a  desire  to  know  "what  Epstein 
was  doing  in  his  new  show".  Per- 
sonally, Epstein  is  not  as  interest- 
ing to  me  as  doubtless  he  was  to 
the  many  hundreds  who  visited  the 
galleries,  or  to  the  people  who 
bought  somewhat  over  $30,000 
worth  of  his  sculpture.  I  feel  in  his 
work  a  freshness  of  outlook,  a  re- 
markably dexterous  technique,  but 
always  a  rather  forced  purpose  in 
over-elaborating  ruggedness  and 
strength.  It  seems  to  me  you  can 
get  a  sense  of  strength  and  power 
and    vitality    without    protruding 


knotty  muscles.  And  it  is  possible, 
I  think,  also,  for  strength  to  be  as- 
sociated with  great  beauty.  I  have 
known  rather  fragile  looking  wom- 
en, who  had  great  strength,  and  I 
have  known  people  with  exaggerat- 
ed muscles  who  were  rather  weak, 
and  puerile. 

I  was  interested  in  the  two  latest 
exhibitions  at  the  Ferargil  Galler- 
ies. Some  original  pastels  of  New 
Mexico,  by  William  P.  Henderson 
and  some  delightful  fantasies  by 
Florence  W.  Gotthold.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's pictures  bring  the  old 
Southwest  to  us  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Spanish  Southwest  that 
,  is  still  old.  His  Indians  are  out  of 
•a  primitive  civilization,  and  he  does 
delightful  hills,  and  towering  Cot- 
tonwood trees  as  a  background  for 
Mexican  villages  that  are  quaint 
and  colorful.  His  figures  are  very 
convincing,  particularly  the  "Tur- 
quoise Dancers  from  Cochiti". 

We  are  showing  among  our  il- 
lustrations one  of  Mrs.  Gotthold's 
"Fantasies",  which  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  this  group  of 
pictures  were.  Delightful  studies  of 
early  Victorian  flappers  with  flaunt- 
ing petticoats  and  faces  of  such 
exquisite  humility  that  no  one 
could  possibly  trust  them  for  a  mo- 
ment. And  what  an  art  was  that 
humility  and  modesty  of  early  Vic- 
torian days.  To  know  the  world 
wisely  and  well,  to  know  what 
was  their  duty  to  the  masculine 
world,  and  to  dress  and  smile  and 
faint  as  they  were  expected  to,  and 
yet  make  good  housekeepers  and 
dear,  tender  little  mothers — they 
were  very  clever,  those  Victorian 
flappers!  And,  of  course,  I  could 
not  leave  the  Ferargil  Galleries 
without  a  tribute  to  the  deco- 
rative work  of  M.  Elizabeth  Price. 
What  a  love  of  flowers  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  and  all  their  decora- 
tive possibilities  Miss  Price  has. 
And  she  knows  the  sea  and  quite  a 
lot  about  Greek  mythology,  and 
she  does  everything  with  a  fresh- 
ness of  spirit  and  a  sure,  decora- 
tive quality. 

At  the  Kraushaar  Galleries  Guy 
du  Bois  shows  some  of  his  exces- 
sively clever  human  manikins.  Be- 
cause, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  smart  and  alive  and  crisply  chic 
in  every  detail,  the  figures  do  seem 
to  me  like  living  manikins,  and 
none  the  less  attractive  for  that. 
In  fact,  Guy  du  Bois  has  created 
a  type  of  femininity  entirely  his 
own  and  you  know  these  men  and 
young  women,  whether  they  are  in 
Montparnasse,  Broadway,  or  at 
the   race  track  at  Deauville. 

I  seem  to  have  left  the  Arden 
Galleries  to  the  last,  and  yet  I  had 
an  amazingly  interesting  time  there. 
The  first  sculpture  exhibition  at 
their  new  galleries  is  one  of  the 
most  interestingly  arranged  that  I 
have  ever  seen  here  or  in  any  coun- 
try. Some  very  significant  people 
helped  Mrs.  Rogerson  and  Mrs. 
Meigs  to  get  this  exhibition  to- 
(Continued  on  page  89) 
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Modem  Art  at  Its  Best 


TIM  TREMENDOI  S  success  of  'Tart 
modernc"  in  furniture  and  decoration 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact- that  it  combines 
beauty  with  superlative  chic. 

This  intriguing  composition  which  may  he 
seen  in  our  display  rooms,  is  the  ultimate 
in  sophisticated  smartness  and  beauty.  The 
finely  proportioned  table  and  chair  are 
of  rosewood,  the  former  with  ivory  trim 
and  knobs;  the  latter  with  seat,  back  and 
arms  covered  in  lizard  skin  —  a  chair  of 
unusual     distinction.     The    exquisite    little 


commode  in  which  a  telephone  instrument 
ay    he    concealed    is    also    of  rosewood. 


m 


On  the  wall  hangs  a  modern  art  velvet, 
handpainted  in  geometric  design.  On  the 
desk  stands  one  oi  the  newest  French 
lamps,  with  a  handpainted  shade  of  our 
own  design;  and  interesting  hook  ends  of 
crackle  porcelain.  The  unique  "skyscraper" 
clock  is  of  green  Algerian  marble.  The 
vase  with  its  delicate  artificial  branches; 
the  inkwell  and  the  tiny  bronze  frog 
complete  an  ensemble  which  is  the  last 
word  in  present-day  elegance. 


Beaux  Arts  Shade  Company 


303  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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The  chandelier  illustrated  is  our  numbt 
7156.    The   bracket   to  harmonize   is  our 
number  7157. 


1 


The  Charm  of  the  Crystal 
Chandelier 


The  fine  art  and  painstaking- 
workmanship  is  interestingly 
revealed  in  our  collection  of  repro- 
ductions of  old  English  and  Water- 
ford  chandeliers  and  brackets. 


Each  piece  in  our  collection  is 
especially  proportioned  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  modern 
home  and  apartment. 


A  pamphlet  illustrating  our  collection 
of  Waterford  reproductions  of  chande- 
liers and  brackets  will  be  gladly  mailed 
upon  request. 


Correspondence  from  decorators 
and  architects  will  receive 
■prompt  attention. 


ARTHUR  HARRISON  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS 

561  West  Washington  Boulevard 

CHICAGO  f  U.S.  A. 


A  Small  English  Manor  in  America 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


on  the  opposite  side  by  the  twin 
open  porches  and  linked  by  the 
terrace  between.  From  the  porch 
with  its  steep  pitched  roof  and 
arched  openings  penetrating  the 
brick,  walls,  magnificent  views  are 
framed  while  the  outlook  from  this 
point  across  the  terrace  is  an  ar- 
chitectural as  well  as  scenic  revela- 
tion. A  bay  rising  two  stories  and 
a  gabled  wing  adjacent  are  fitted 
with  groups  of  English  casements 
that  also  afford  extraordinary  op- 
portunities of  enjoying  the  superb 
natural  beauties  of  the  situation 
from  every  angle.  A  hint  of 
Surrey  is  noted  in  the  double 
Elizabethan  gabled  wings  on 
opposite  facade.  Entering  the 
house  from  this  point,  the  hall  is 
designed  to  possess  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  lesser  manor 
houses  of  England  but  with  a  mod- 
ern informality  of  its  own,  sug- 
gested perhaps  by  the  red  tile 
floor,  waxed  to  a  soft  patina,  the 
herringbone  brick  fireplace  with 
sandstone  hearth  and  great  hand 
hewn  chestnut  lintel  overhead. 

A  massive  plaster  ceiling, 
spanned  by  rough  hewn  chestnut 
beams,  hanging  low,  reflects  much 
of  the  primitive  American  Colonial 
feeling  as  of  the  early  English  also. 
A  typical  English  staircase  of 
American  chestnut  rises  by  one 
turn  to  the  floor  above,  the  stair- 
way well  over  the  first  flight  de- 
fined by  a  heavy  chestnut  lintel. 
The  house  is  furnished  entirely  in 
English  oak  or  walnut  personally 
selected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
owner.  The  walls  are  of  rough  plas- 
ter in  natural  tone  and  in  the  hall 
are  hung  many  fine  textiles,  among 
them  rare  examples  of  18th  cen- 
tury English  wool  embroidery. 

To  get  just  the  impression  I 
needed  of  old  world  charm  I 
spent  many  months  in  England 
seeking  inspiration  in  order  to 
faithfully  translate  the  subtle 
nuances  of  architectural  treatment 
which  is  expressive  of  the  best 
English  country  house  tradition. 
I  desired  everything  in  scale  and  in 
harmony  with  the  ensemble.  The 
arrangement  of  accessories  was  also 
planned  so  as  to  achieve  a  maxi- 


fireplace  with  panelling  in  beauti- 
ful native  chestnut.  The  ceiling 
beams  appear  impregnable  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  con- 
structional and  absolutely  support 
the  joists,  a  method  not  commonly 
used  in  modern  work  of  this  kind. 
Drawn  near  the  fireplace  is  a  di- 
van done  in  chintz,  in  old  Gobelin 
colors.  An  English  butterfly  table 
consorts  amiably  with  it  with 
entertaining  Windsors  and  with 
many  other  striking  examples  of 
old  English  furniture  that  aid  in 
aceentuating  the  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality. 

Smacking  strongly  of  old  Eng- 
.lish  tradition  is  the  library 
sheathed  in  Jacobean  panelling 
and  lined  with  book  shelves  of 
convenient  height.  A  superb  chim- 
ney piece  consists  of  a  lovely 
Tudor  fireplace  with  the  most  en- 
gaging of  fire  fittings  to  accom- 
pany it  and  an  elaborate  hand 
carved  overmantel,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  ceiling  of  hand 
hewn,  hand  modeled  beams,  the 
center  a  solid  chestnut  plank. 
Gracious  high  backed  chairs  of  the 
Chas.  II  type,  an  oaken  stretcher 
wainscot  chair  of  the  Tudor  era 
with  accompanying  pieces  of  equal 
antiquity  are  also  there.  The  floor 
is  of  wide  oaken  planks,  the  dra- 
peries of  old  red  damask. 

The  simplicity  of  the  dining 
room  treatment,  still  English  in 
feeling,  has  a  hint  of  our  own 
Colonial  in  it,  which  as  always  ex- 
erts a  certain  heart  appeal.  Here 
are  the  same  gray  plaster  walls,  the 
ceiling  spanned  with  huge  beams 
and  rough  adzed  lintels  over  win- 
dows and  doors.  There  is  another 
gracefully  arched  fireplace  of  hand 
dressed  limestone  built  flush  with 
the  walls,  all  quite  informal  in 
character,  and  a  shallow  mantel 
shelf  distinguished  by  examples  of 
old  pewter  plates  and  utensils.  A 
charming  Welsh  dresser  holding 
an  array  of  china  and  pewter  adds 
a  homely  touch  and  a  gateleg 
table  of  the  "thousand"  legged  va- 
riety with  rushbottom  chairs  and 
a  multitude  of  other  seductive 
English  pieces  increase  the  interest 
in   this  intriguing  apartment. 


The  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  floor 
plan,  all  look  out  on 
the  terrace  or  the 
ias  which  are  on 


mum  of  corn- 
ten  t  with 


(fort     consis- 
time  honored 


English  precedents. 

In  the  really  large  living  room, 
the  pivot  about  which  everything 
centers,    is    the    enormous    Tudor 


The  up- 
p  e  r  floor 
con  tain  s 
five  b  e  d  - 
dressing  rooms  and  baths 
entirely  furnished  in  the 
English  farmhouse  style, 
with  thumb  latches  on  the  doors, 
and  other  etceteras  of  good  old 
English  days. 


rooms, 
and  is 
simple 
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QWID  ZORK    Co. 


ME  illustrate  anf  arlyfn^lisk  ]Binin£  2$  all 
w?itk  fine  Oalc  ranellin£,Special  Furniture 
Draperies  andlaroe  tvto'  designed  in  our  Galleries. 


arpe  r\up  aesipr 


If-  you  are  erecting  a  new?  residence  or  desire 
to  remodel  an  old  one,  We  offer  ovtr  services  to 
assist  tkose  -vvko  ckerisk  artistic  results- tke  kind 
tkat  are  efficiently  executed  fcy  an  experienced, 
organisation,  yet  AVitkout    prokioitiVe  costs.. 

.  ke  convenient  location  or  Onicado  makes  rb^ 
quite  possible  far  owv  Mr.DaVid  ZarL  or  one 
of  kis  assistants  to  arrange  tor  personal  inter- 
Views.Tkis  service  is  witkout  obligation  or  charge. 


2.01-2,07    NORTH    MICHIGAN  AVE.     CHICAGO  ILL. 

FINE  FURNITURE   •   ANTIQUES    •    INTERJORJS 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


AWARDED   GOLD   MEDAL   OF  HONOR   IN   NATIVE   INDUSTRIAL  ART 
39th     ANNUAL    EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE    OF    NEW    YORK 


A    GROUP    IN    THE    SHOWROOMS 


17th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  OAK 
FURNITURE,  BY  KENSINGTON. 

'H'r-j-.'-iOHE  delightfully  livable  quality  of 
\(.  A  !)f  17th  Century  English  oak  furni- 
^•»i_fe±^  ture  gjves  jt  a  Well-nigh  universal 
appeal.  No  more  practical  piece  was  ever 
designed  than  the  long,  low  dresser  which 
meets  adequately  the  requirements  for  both 
sideboard  and  side-table,  while  the  draw-top 
refectory  table  is  the  perfect  expression  of 
convenience  and  hospitality. 

As  the  group  illustrated  indicates,  plain 


The  purchase  of  Kensington 
Furniture  may  he  arranged 
through  your  decorator 
or    furniture   dealer. 


K^NSWGTONMFltoMPA^Y 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 


wall  surfaces  and  the  simplest  kind  of  deco- 
rative treatment  but  serve  to  enhance  its 
charmingly  picturesque  character. 

Kensington  Furniture  in  the  style  is  au- 
thentic in  every  detail  of  design  and  is  made 
of  the  solid  oak  by  hand  throughout  in  an- 
tique construction  in  a  manner  to  retain  the 
character  and  the  decorative  quality  of  old 
work.  Long  years  of  service  only  increase 
its   charm. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  decorative 
styles  apptopriate  for  American  homes.        S        S 


Write  for  illustrated  book- 
let A  and  pamphlet  ''Hew 
Kensington  Furniture 
May    Be   Purchased" 


New  York 
showrooms  •  41  west  45th  street  •  sixth  floor 


______ 


"LEXINGTON'' 

SKETCH  BOXES 

Splendidly  finished  wood,  light,  compact 
and  convenient.  The  most  up-to-date  on 
the  market. 


No.  2 — For  Oil  Colours, 
size  6V  1  B%";  with 
thumb-hole,    tiding  pal- 


No.  I — For  Water  Colours. 
Ni/.e  7"  \  9%".  With 
enameled  Palette;  nickel- 
plated  water  buttle  and 
water   colour   block. 


$6— 


101-* 


Sent  diret  t  <>>i  receipt  of  price  if  your  denier  cannot 
supply.      Writ*  for  Special  t  ircular  \<>.jon 
Sketi  h  Boxes  and  _ 


Oil  and  Water  Colours 

WINSOR*  NEWTON 

"  INCORPORATED  ■! 


Brushes  Canvas 

Sketching  Materials 

Stet\cils,  etc. 


EvEryth/nq  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17^  St.  New  York 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Washington  University 

Large  new  building,  recent  gift  of  Wm.  K. 
Bixhy,  now  open.  Courses  in  weaving,  book- 
binding, pottery  and  metal  working  in  addition 
to  regular  courses.  For  catalog,  write  to  E.  H. 
Wuerpel,  director.  Room  10, 

Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L623 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN     •    NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  Life  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Painting,  Pic- 
torial and  Commercial  Illustration, 
Costume  Illustration,  Architecture — 
Two-and-Three  Year  Courses. 
Teacher  Training  in  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Arts — Three-Year  Course.  40 
Studios.  64  Instructors.  41st  Year. 
Walter   Scott  Perry,  Director 


Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

"The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  which 
the  Theatre  Guild  has  put  on.  This 
satire  on  the  medical  profession, 
which  contains  almost  but  not 
quite  as  much  hokum  as  the  writ- 
ing profession,  is  long-winded  and 
outmoded,  and  can  only  be  endured 
for  four  hours  by  the  great  direct- 
ing (and  fine  acting,  also)  of  Dud- 
ley Digges  and  the  work  of  Alfred 
Lunt,  Helen  Westley,  Ernest  Cos- 
sart,  Lynn  Fontanne  and  Henry 
Travers. 

THE  IRISH  PLAYERS  ARRIVE 

*Sean  O'Casey,  author  of  "Juno 
and  the  Paycock"  and  "The 
Plough  and  the  Stars",  which  the 
Irish  Players  are  producing  in  New 
York  has  a  sense  of  caricatural 
drama  of  the  highest  order.  He  is 
a  broad  satirist,  slanting  his  irony 
into  the  very  souls  of  the  charac- 
ters he  portrays.  In  the  charac- 
ters that  move  through  "The 
Plough  and  the  Stars"  we  have  the 
Irishman  at  full-length — hisblowsy 
bragging,  his  bravery,  his  coward- 
ice, his  drunkenness,  his  gay  pilfer- 
ing, his  profound  terre-a-terre 
humanity,  and,  above  all,  his  wit, 
which  is  more  native  to  him  than 
to  the  French.  The  play  is  a  series 
of  episodes  laid  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Easter  rebellion  in 
1915,  and  it  is  a  mixture  of  blood, 
tears,  laughter,  and  whiskey.  The 
players  are  all  good.  Arthur  Sin- 
clair as  Fluther  Good,  a  carpenter, 
is  uproarious,  one  of  the  best  ac- 
tors that  ever  came  from  overseas. 
Maire  O'Neill  as  a  charwoman -is 
superb  and  J.  A.  O'Rourke  as  an 
old  Fenian  is  riotously  Irish.  Sean 
O'Casey  is  deeper  than  Bernard 
Shaw,  his  wit  is  character-born, 
not  brain-born,  and  he  can  split  a 
laugh  with  a  tear,  or  vicy-versy,  as 
Fluther  Good  says. 

Sean  O'Casey "s  "plots"  are  the 
plots  of  everyday  life  of  the  Irish, 
his  people.  There  isn't  a  single 
"dummy".  He  creates  six  or  seven 
Irishmen  and  women,  puts  them  in 
a  milieu  that  will  drag  out  of  them 
their  complicated  and  contradic- 
tory souls  and  lets  them  evolve 
naturally,  objectively.  He  did  it 
perfectly  in  "The  Plough  and  the 
Stars".  He  does  it  again  perfectly 
in  "Juno  and  the  Paycock",  the 
second  presentation  of  the  O'Casey 
plays  by  the  Irish  Players. 

"Juno  and  the  Paycock"  is  laid 
in  Dublin  in  1922  when  the  Free 
Staters  and  the  Republicans  were 
sniping  one  another  from  behind 
windows  and  trees  in  the  name  of 
the  Shan  Van  Vocht.  "Juno"  is  an 
Irish  wife,  named  Juno  because 
she  was  born  in  June.  The  "Pay- 
cock" is  her  husband,  a  work- 
hating,  drinking,  bawling  street- 
strutter.  The  first  two  acts  are  pure 
comedy.  The  third  act  brings  with 
it  a  note  of  tragedy.  The  daughter 
is  with  child  and  the  son  is  shot  to 
death  by  the  Republicans. 

The  acting  of  these  Irish  plays  is 
sheer  delight.  If  these  be  real  Irish, 
I  prefer  them  to  anybody  else  on 
earth. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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A  Luxurious  Home 
of  Medium  Size 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

lection  of  paintings.  The  fireplace 
mantel  is  of  limestone  and  the  pic- 
ture above  it  called  "The  Three 
Generations"  portraying  members 
of  the  Murphy  family,  was  made  a 
part  of  the  mantel  design. 

At  one  end  of  the  living  room  is 
_-at  Elizabethan  leaded  glass 
window  and  at  the  opposite  end  the 
wall  is  covered  by  a  huse  bookcase 
with  a  pediment  suggesting  Re- 
naissance influence,  the  upper  tier 
of  which  is  reached  by  a  recessed 
winding  stairway  and  a  narrow  bal- 
cony. The  stairway  which  is  partly 
concealed  also  gives  access  to  the 
owners  bedroom,  offering  a  means 
of  egress  highly  favored  by  English 
deMgners  from  a  living  room  which 
would  otherwise  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  cul-de-sac.  The  draperies  in  this 
room  are  crimson  velour. 

The  dining  room  which  ha-  a 
recessed  doorway  Hanked  by  leaded 
glass  windows  opening  out  upon 
the  intimate  garden  previously 
mentioned,  has  walls  >imilar  in 
tone  to  those  in  the  living  room. 
the  chief  reliance  for  decorative 
effect  being  placed  upon  the  oil 
paintings. 

The  bookroom  is  a  delightfully 
intimate  library,  lighted  by  tail 
leaded  glass  windows  in  a  deep 
bay.  The  walls  of  the  entire  room 
have  been  covered  with  bookcases 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  these  are 
filled  with  valuable  and  attractive 
books,  the  bindings  of  which  make 
a    very    decorative    wall    covering. 

liven  the  kitchen  and  pan' 
have  been  designed  with  tin-  same 
care  that  is  displayed  in  the  living 
rooms,  to  relieve  them  of  the  usual 
harsh  and  uninteresting  character. 
The  shelves  and  cabinets  were 
specially  designed  and  are  enam- 
eled in  blue;  the  floors  are  covered 
with  a  patterned  linoleum,  and  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  a  glazed 
and  washable  decorative  wall  fabric. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying 
plans  indicates  the  completene>>  of 
the  appointment-  serving  the 
second  floor  bedrooms,  which  are 
notable  not  only  for  their  interest- 
ing decorative  treatment  but  also 
for  their  specially  designed  ward- 
robes and  ample  closets.  The  house 
also  has  a  lift. 

In  the  development  of  suburban 
and  small  city  homes  of  this  type 
the  measure  of  success  lies  not  only 
in  achieving  beauty  in  the  architec- 
tural features  but  also  in  building 
into  the  plan  convenience,  luxury 
in  appointments,  and  the  highest 
measure  of  quality  in  every  ele- 
ment. 


Editor's  Xote:  This  is  the  second  of  a 
scries  of  four  articles  describing  medium 
homes  i>i  the  planning  of  which 
effort  lias  been  made  to  introduce 
the  comfort  and  facilities  of  a  much  larg- 
er liouse  within  a  plan  restricted  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  modem  domestic  ad- 
ministration. The  two  articles  to  follow 
ore:  A  house  of  stone  in  March  and  a 
house  of  wood  in  April. 
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East  Hampton 
L,  I. 

For  Rent 

Summer  cottages  for 
the  season  1928.  Large 
and  small  Village 
houses,  Estates  and 
Dune  places. 


Send  for  Boo\let 
E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone:  251  East  Hampton 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

in  2-ounce  tins,  full  assortment  of 

colors.   Write   for  price   list. 

BACO    PICAREFF    PAINT    STOPPER 

for  controlling  color  outlines 
12  Standard  Shades — 45c  a  jar. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.10   448  West  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


tEfje  $3ennsplt)ama  3caoemp 
of  tfje  Jft'ne  3rte 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 

Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture  and 

Illustration.     Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Eleanor  A.  Fraser,  Curator 


CABINETS 

Wmirrors 

A  De  Luxe  Cabinet,  en- 
tirely concealed  by 
the  beautiful  etched 
mirror.  The  last  word 
in  bathroom  furnishing. 
Made  in  three  sizes. 

Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  for  catalogue. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 
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An  unusual  early 
White  Marble  Mantel 


WALTER  G.  EARL 


235  E.  42nd  St.  (bet.  2nd  and  3rd  Aves.)  New  York 


Rare  and  Unusual  Heirlooms  of  the  Past 


Building  a  House  Around  Americana 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


lends  a  style  to  the  doors.  Some  of 
the  hinges  used  on  the  first  floor 
came  from  an  old  Colonial  house 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Hooked  rugs  are  used  throughout 
this  room  and  the  stair  halls.  A 
note  of  interest  is  lent  by  the  old 
doughtray  which  houses  the  radio 
in  the  living  room. 

The  same  color  scheme  was 
used  in  the  dining  alcove  but  re- 
versed to  give  interest.  The  walls 
are  papered  with  a  hand  blocked 
French  paper  of  thistle  design.  The 
curtains  are  a  light,  apricot-colored 
glazed  chintz  with  a  fine  lattice 
pattern.  The  ruffles  are  made  from 
the  living  room  curtains  and,  con- 
versely, the  binding  of  these  cur- 
tains is  of  the  apricot  chintz.  The 
window  sills  which  were  designed 
for  plants  and  old  pottery  have 
amusing  shapes  and  recall  the 
scalloped  skirting  around  the  ceil- 
ing. The  rug  is  octagonal  of  a 
bluish-green  mottled  carpet. 

The  library  is  papered  with  a 
yellow  and  mauve  ship  paper  and 
the  woodwork  is  painted  a  putty 
color.  The  draperies  are  a  soft, 
yellowish  green  trimmed  with  a 
picoted  mauve  ruffle.  The  carpet 
is  putty-colored. 

The  kitchen,  which  is  a  most 
complete  food  laboratory  and  the 

economic  center  of  the  house,  is] 

both  attractive  and  prac-  «       ■ 


woods.  To  the  left  of  the  outside 
door  is  the  refrigerator  with  its 
frigidaire  and  above  it  is  a  cold 
cupboard  with  a  little  outside  door 
for  the  milkman's  use.  This  is 
nearest  to  the  dining  room  so 
that  foods  left  from  the  table 
or  cold  foods  for  the  table  require 
the  least  steps.  Then  comes'  the 
sink  under  a  window,  the  view 
from  which  compensates  somewhat 
for  the  disagreeable  dishwashing 
task. 

On  the  second  floor,  one  finds 
three  bedrooms  and  two  baths, 
with  many  closets,. a  feature  most 
•  women  desire.  A  large  store  closet 
utilizes  the  space  over  the  entrance 
wing.  In  the  hall  is  a  maid's  closet 
and  a  linen  and  blanket  closet. 
Each  bathroom  has  a  small  closet 
with  upper  space  for  linens  and 
lower  space  for  a  hamper.  The 
bathrooms  have  unusual  decorative 
treatments  with  tile  floors  and 
wainscots  of  mosaic  tile  in  hit  or 
miss  greys,  greens  and  blacks  and 
interesting  wallpapers,  highly  var- 
nished, above.  Rubberized  chintz 
curtains  hang  at  the  windows  in 
gay  colors. 

In  the  nursery,  little  bookcases 
with  cupboards  below  take  up  the 
space  under  the  eaves.  The  backs 
of  these  are  covered  with  a  gay 

pictorial  paper  showing  scenes 

from     Dickens'     novels     which 


The  first  floor 
plan.  Note  the 
kitchen  ar- 
rangement,the 
room  being 
divided  into 
sections 


tical.  The  walls  and  woodwork 
are  in  the  same  spring  green 
enamel.  Curtains  of  a  yellow  fig- 
ured cretonne  hang  at  the  windows 
to  lend  a  cheerful  bit  of  color.  The 
room  is  divided  into  sections.  To 
the  right  of  the  outside  door  is  a 
space  for  a  small  table  and  chairs 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
usual  uncomfortable  dining  alcove 
so  widely  used.  A  low  window  lets 
in  the  morning  sunshine  as  well  as 
giving    a    lovely    vista    into    the 
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would  appeal  to  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  attic,  there  is  a 
maid's  bedroom  and  bath,  a  large 
cedar  closet  and  a  storeroom. 

Although  this  is  a  small  house, 
a  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to 
create  a  modern  environment  in 
which  the  furnishings  of  another 
period  will  harmonize  with  the 
types  and  methods  of  construction 
of  today,  and  which  will  make  them 
seem  at  home  with  metal  case- 
ments, electric  lights  and  radios. 


The  second 
floor  plan 
shoivs  the 
abundance 
of  closets, 
a  feature  of 
importance 
to  all  good 
housekeep- 
ers 
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Antique  Oriental  Rugs 

(Continued  from  page  SO  J 
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Ushaks  have  doubled  in  price. 
They  are  fast  following  the  Vase 
and  Dragon  carpets  and  soon  will 
double  again  and  then  disappear. 
All  of  this  means  that  the  alert  and 
discerning  few  who  had  the  inde- 
pendence and  judgment  to  make 
acquisitions  on  the  basis  of  sheer 
beauty  have  reaped  a  great  har- 
vest and  the  undisceming  many 
who  follow  only  fashion  pay  high 
prices  for  inferior  examples. 

One  reason  for  these  deplorable 
and  expensive  blunders  is  the  com- 
mon assumption  that  since  the 
physical  area  of  a  carpet  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  glance  therefore  its 
beauty  can  be  appropriated  with 
similar  ease  and  celerity.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Almost  the  first  lesson  to  be 
learned  about  tine  old  rugs  is  that 
they  are  the  exquisite  and  subtle 
compositions  of  especially  gifted 
artists,  working  with  intense 
concentration  over  long  periods, 
uniting  with  their  own  genius 
the  slowly  accumulated  artistic 
traditions  of  centuries,  in  a 
region  where  artistic  obviousness 
has  always  been  held  an  evidence 
of  vulgarity  and  stupidity.  No  one 
has  truly  seen  an  antique  carpet 
until  he  has  taken  the  pains  which 
few  are  willing  to  do,  to  analyse 
the  design  into  its  components,  to 
see  how  the  various  order--  of  pat- 
terns are  kept  separated  yet 
united,  are  contrasted  and  opposed 
and  yet  with  miraculous  ingenuity 
also  integrated.  The  great  ru^s  are 
constructed  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Fugue,  and  as  in  the  Fugue  it 
is  necessary  to  sense  the  quality  of 
component  voices  before  one  com- 
prehends the  significance  of  the 
whole,  so  also  in  rugs.  Their  inner 
beauty  is  revealed  only  to  those 
who  patiently  wait  upon  them. 
They  speak  their  full  message  only 
to  those  who  see  with  a  penetrat- 
ing eye  and  an  enriched  and 
disciplined  understanding. 

There  is  much  that  ought  to  be 
known  about  the  decorative  use  of 
old  rugs  that  is  now  evidently 
known  to  only  a  few.  That  they 
are  in  themselves  superb  decora- 


tions, for  which  there  is  not  and 
never  will  be  any  substitute  has 
long  been  known  to  the  initiated 
and  is  now  everywhere  recognized. 
Antique  oriental  rugs  are  an  essen- 
tial element  in  every  great  house 
in  America  and  no  residence  con- 
ceived in  a  style  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century  can  succeed 
artistically  without  the  use  of  an- 
tique rugs.  Numerous  inventories 
coming  yearly  to  light  show  how 
great  a  dependence  was  placed  on 
oriental  rugs  in  English  loth  and 
17th  century  houses,  houses  that 
were  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be 
bare  of  rugs. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  error  that 
confines  the  use  of  old  rugs  to  the 
floor.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
they  were  designed  exclusively  for 
floor  use  and  hence  look  better 
there.  Xeither  statement  is  neces- 
sarily true.  The  mistake  arises,  as 
do  many  others,  from  regarding 
the  art  of  carpet  weaving  as  some- 
thing separate  from  other  con- 
temporary arts.  Carpet  designs 
were  not  formulated  separately 
with  the  problem  of  floor  decora- 
tion exclusively  in  mind,  and  rugs 
were  used  for  far  more  purposes 
than  as  floor  coverings.  The  minia- 
tures show  them  used  as  divan  cov- 
ers, as  canopies,  as  portieres  and 
balcony  hangings.  Moreover  their 
designs  were,  at  least  in  the  classi- 
cal period,  taken  directly  from 
manuscript  illuminations,  archi- 
tectural panels,  and  doors.  These 
designs  were  prior  to  the  ones  used 
in  most  carpets  and  they  were 
originally  intended  to  be  viewed 
vertically  and  from  a  distance 
sufficient  to  take  in  the  whole  deco- 
rative scheme  at  one  time.  For  this 
reason  many  rugs  are  far  more 
effective  when  hung  than  when  on 
the  floor,  granted  always  proper 
conditions  of  lighting.  Rugs  hung 
over  balconies,  used  as  wall  panels, 
and  when  small,  on  tables,  are 
appropriate  and  satisfying.  Mr. 
Widener,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Brady  and  Mr.  George 
Myers  have  all  made  especially 
effective  use  of  old  and  valuable 
ru«s  in  these  ways. 
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gether — Chester  Beach,  John  Greg- 
ory, Clarence  Fowler  and  Richard 
Dana.  Mr.  Joseph  Piatt  developed 
the  huge  room  from  a  plan  made  by 
Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Fowler  and  it 
was  Mr.  Piatt  who  suggested  using 
the  amazing  green  tinfoil  for  a 
wall  covering — quite  the  most 
startling  and  interesting  and  ap- 
propriate background  for  the  plac- 
ing of  any  kind  of  statuary,  marble, 
bronze,  or  tinted  after  the  modern- 
istic fashion.  There  is  a  mirror 
pool  in  the  center  of  the  room  with 
a  low,  green  coping  and  there  are 
fine  wrought  iron  standards,  some 
swift-moving  Manship  groups,  ex- 
quisite Oriental  things  by  Allan 
Clark,  crystal  flowers  reflected  in 


a  mirror  pool,  a  fish  by  Robert 
Laurent,  a  fountain  by  Grace  Tal- 
bot, and  a  golden  Venus  by  Ru- 
dolph Evans  and  many  other  things 
of  delightful  quality.  It  was  an 
interesting  suggestion  of  John 
Gregory  to  have  an  ultra-modern- 
istic background  for  this  garden 
"sculpture,  and  no  other  green  could 
more  perfectly  suggest  a  burning 
June  afternoon  than  this  curious, 
shining  deep-toned  tinfoil.  I  am 
sure  this  arrangement  will  lead  to 
other  novel  ideas  for  galleries,  be- 
cause if  our  imagination  can  these 
days  create  something  new  in  sculp: 
ture,  painting  and  music,  one  might 
expect  a  creatively  fresh  back- 
ground for  these  fine  achievements. 
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AMERICAN.  ANTIQUES  EXCLUSIVELY 


18th  Century  Mahogany  with  Satinwood  Original  Glass 

HENRY  V.  WEIL 

126  East  57th  Street  New  York  City 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 
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Isabella  Barclay 


One  panel  of  a  large  set  of  wall-paper,  "Le  Petit  Decor,"  by  Joseph  Di 


Old  Furniture  Wall  Decorations 


l6   EAST   5  JRD  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


IJO  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE 
CHICAGO 
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A.  MARCHAND 


Fine  Crystal  Chandeliers 
Candelabra  and  Wall  Lights 


680  Fiith.  Avenue,  New 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 

Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 
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•"THE  desk  here  illustrated  is  just  the  piece  re- 
A  quired  to  complete  the  furnishing  and  to  supply 
a  lively  touch  of  color  to  the  morning  room  or 
boudoir.  Painted  in  a  gay,  warm  red,  it  is  lavishly 
ornamented  with  bright  medallions  of  blue,  yellow 
and  orange  on  gold  plaques.  The  graceful  curves  of 
the  legs  are  relieved  by  the  flat  lines  of  the  desk  lid, 
while  two  secret  compartments  are  hidden  by  false 
fronts  carved  to  suggest  the  covers  of  books.  These 
compartments  Hank  an  arched  recess 
suitable  for  a  clock. 

S.   CAVALLO 

H  I  G  H-G  RADE    UPHOLSTERED    FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES      AND      REPRODUCTIONS 

200  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Art    of    Plaster     Ceiling    Composition 

(Continued  from  page  57) 
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stices  of  the  four  great  beams. 
A  Jacobean  ceiling,  also  modern, 
but  based  on  an  early  French  Re- 
naissance design  has  hand  hewn 
wooden  beams  which  butt  into  a 
small  running  frieze  of  grape  and 
leaf  design.  The  ceiling  is  of  hand 


Elizabethan  ceiling  in  composition 
plaster  simulating  wood.  Gothic  mantel 
of  artificial  limestone.  Courtesy  Jacob- 
son  Company  in  collaboration  with 
Jacobson  Mantel  &  Ornament  Co. 


An  early  English  strap  icork  ceiling — 
"one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  plaster 
ceiling.  Courtesy  of  Charles  of  London 

modeled  plaster  with  ornamental 
motifs  scattered  at  intervals.  Plas- 
terwork  of  this  type  also  finds 
expression  in  ornamental  treatment 
,wm  about  fireplace  openings, 
for  overmantels  and  over- 
doors,  even  in  doorways 
such  as  the  one  of  early 
Renaissance  design  illus- 
trated for  the  entrance  of  an 
Italian  country  house.  This 
consists  of  a  series  of  re- 
cessed arches  supported  by 
small  columns,  flanked  by 
decorative  pilasters  and 
capitals  which  support  an 
ornamental  cornice.  A  lu- 
nette as  an  overdoor  is  dis- 
tinguished by  figures  and 
ornaments  typical  of  the 
period  and  is  illustrative  of 
the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  Gothic  and  Re- 
naissance. 

These  beautiful  ceilings, 
each  a  perfect  example  of 
its  type,  in  their  grace  of 
design  and  the  amazing 
simulation  of  old  woods,  are  a 
revelation  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  modern  decorative  plas- 
ter work. 


Old  French  Prints 


(Continued  jr 
Chesterfieldian  Vernet  would  bet, 
but  his  wagers  were  guided  by  his 
affection  for  a  certain  horse,  rather 
than  his  ability  to  win. 

When  the  comparative  merits 
are  judged  between  the  prints  of 
Vernet  and  those  of  the  British 
school,  it  will  be  noted  at  once  that 
the  former  is  not  as  liberal  of  de- 
tails as  the  latter.  Vernet  is  in- 
clined to  resort  to  generalities 
when  completing  a  background  of 
a  picture  with  a  wall  or  tree,  or  he 
will  ignore  both  and  allow  his  sub- 
jects to  stand  out  independently  in 
bold  relief  against  a  horizon  lightly 
treated  with  pale  blues  or  greens. 
The  British  print  is  much  more 
involved  with  regard  to  the  filling 
of  space;  personages,  vehicles, 
houses,  or  animals  appear  in  pro- 
fusion with  nearly  microscopic 
perfection  while  the  naive  attempt 
at  perspective  adds  to  the  charm. 

The  two  cartoons  by  Huet,  gen- 
erally little  known,  offer  as  sup- 
porting proof  the  reason  where 
French    sport    prints    merit    the 


om  page  45) 

notice  of  collectors.  "Le  Depart 
pour  la  Chasse"  shows  a  prancing 
steed  of  the  hobby-horse  type  held 
in  check  by  an  impeccably  attired 
sportsman.  The  pendant  of  the 
above,  also  by  Huet,  "Le  Repos 
apres  la  Chasse"  reflects  the  cul- 
ture of  Versailles  while  the  un- 
wench-like  demeanor  of  the  at- 
tendant barmaid  recalls  the  rustic 
richesse  of  the  masquerading 
ladies  of  the  Petit  Trianon.  At 
a  corresponding  time  in  England, 
we  see  dukes  and  earls  hob- 
nobbing and  engaged  urbanely  in 
talk  with  costermongers,  touts, 
boxers,  and  coachmen,  while  the 
bluff-faced  Farmer  Brown,  mounted 
on  his  cob,  was  always  a  welcomed 
subscriber  to  the  local  hunt. 

Carle  Vernet  was  a  capital 
fencer  and  a  keen  follower  of  foot 
races  yet  works  of  his  covering 
these  sports  do  not  remain  extant. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  Ver- 
net would  be  seen  riding  in  the 
Bois  with  the  seat  of  a  trooper  of 
thirty. 
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SIDEBOARD 

of  Jacobean  inspiration,  in  carved  oak.  The 
tine  color,  interesting  inlay  and  decorative 
appeal  of  the  piece  make  it  extremely  desira- 
ble in  any  appropriate  decorative  scheme. 


2138     LOCUST     STREET,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
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SHIRTS  TO   MEASURE 
OUR  FOREMOST  ACHIEVEMENT 

It  is  the  way  we  make  Shirts  and  how  well  we  please 
our  patrons,  that  largely  determine  our  Success.  There 
is  something,  too,  in  the  Unusual  Service  we  render  that 
is  Exceptional.  We  are  constantly  showing  Wide  Assort- 
ments of  most  Wonderful  French  ,and  English  Shirtings. 

Shirts  to  Measure  from  $8.00  upward 


512   FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

LONDON  PARIS 

27  OLD  BOND  STREET  2   RUE   DE  CASTIGLIONE 
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THE  CORRECT  DECORATION  FOR  LEADED 
WINDOWS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  ROOM. 

I  HAVE  ON  EXHIBITION  A  LARGE  COL- 
LECTION OF  PANELS  OF  THE  XIV,  XV  AND 
XVI  CENTURIES  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH 
CASTLES  AND  MANSIONS  WHERE  THEY 
FORMED  AN  INTERESTING  AND  BEAUTI- 
FUL  DECORATIVE  FEATURE. 
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Spain  for  Beauty,  America  for  Comfort! 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Photograph  by  S.  H.  Gottscho 

View  of  the  Spanish  Farmhouse 

chimney,  showing  picturesque  an 

chairs  have  caned  seats  and  are 
polychromed  in  light  colors.  A  large 
credenza  against  one  of  the  side 
walls  is  used  as  a  supplementary 
sideboard,  the  one  holding  the  sil- 
ver being  an  antique  Spanish 
model.  Old  Spanish  crimson  dam- 

First  floor  plan, 

looking    at     the 

house   from   the 

sea 


looking  up  from  sea  to  towered 
d  gracefully  interrupted  rooflines 

stencilled  in  Spanish  colors,  and 
the  rug,  of  course,  is  an  old  Span- 
ish carpet. 

Above  the  cloister,  connecting 
the  guest  room  with  the  upper  hall 
is  a  loggia  facing  the  sea  and  ar- 
chitecturally 

I 


ask  is  hung 
back  of  this  cre- 
denza and  tall 
candlesticks  are  set  either  side  of 
the  tea  service.  A  serving  table  is 
painted  in  Egyptian  blue  lacquer 
which  gives  a  fine  color  note,  and 
an  old  knife  and  fork  rack  hangs 
on  the  wall,  in  pale  blue  and  yel- 
low polychrome.  A  few  Italian 
pieces  make  an  interesting  varia- 
tion in  this  room — namely  Re- 
naissance candlesticks  for  the 
table,  and  torcheres  either  side  of 
the  entrance  doors.  The  draperies 
for  the  windows  are  woven  linen, 
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identical  with 
the  cloister. 
The  ceiling 
»;f>A«H  and  railings  here  are  of 
antique  walnut  and  the 
curtains,  which  may  shut  out  either 
sunlight  or  storm,  are  brilliant 
colored  oxen  blankets  from  the 
Basque  country. 

A  fine  bit  of  old  Spanish  carpet 
covers  the  Poor  of  the  upper  hall 
and  on  this  rests  an  ancient  wood 
settle.  The  woodwork  here  is  light 
and  antiqued  and  the  doorways 
leading  to  the  closets  are  quaintly 
arched.  Just  at  the 
top  of  the  stair- 
way is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  indi- 
vidual bedroom. 
The  stucco  walls 
are  finished  with 
pinkish  yellow 
parge  treatment. 
{Continued  on 
page  94) 


Second  floor 
plan  of  Span- 
ish Farmfiouse 
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When  You  Build 

(Continued  front  page  63) 


different  intensities  of  draft  while 
oil  and  gas  can  operate  on  smaller 
flues.  It  is  always  possible  to  re- 
duce the  draft  if  too  great  by  the 
use  of  dampers,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly expensive  and  difficult  to 
improve   the  draft   if  inadequate. 

Little  need  be  said  about  flooring 
materials.  There  are  many  to 
choose  from  and  owners  will  find 
a  pleasant  occupation  in  seeking 
from  manufacturers  literature 
covering  the  many  kinds  of  mate- 
rial. Various  types  of  wood  floors 
are  available  in  narrow  boards. 
wide  boards  or  parquetry.  Stone 
may  be  used  with  fine  effect,  not 
only  on  terraces  and  open  porches 
but  within  the  house.  Tile,  of 
course,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  comes  in  many  types  and  sizes. 
There  are  composition  floors  of 
rubber,  linoleum,  cork,  and  many 
new  substances  recently  introduced, 
each  of  which  produces  a  distinc- 
tive effect  and  which  offer  a  variety 
of  co?-ts.  Even  where  all-over  car- 
pets are  planned,  as  is  frequently 
desired  lor  bedrooms,  libraries,  and 
sometimes  for  living  room-,  a  suit- 
able underfloor  should  lie  installed 
so  that  if  the  house  is  sold  the  new 
owner  may  change  to  a  wood  or 
other  floor  surface  without  undue 
expense. 

Interior  walls  require  a  great 
deal  of  care.  Plastering  is  one  of 
the  most  important  details  of  the 
house.  Remember  that  plaster  of 
itself  has  no  strength;  it  must  be 
reinforced  by  being  applied  over  a 
sturdy  and  permanent  plaster  base. 
There  are  many  other  wall  surface 
materials  to  keep  in  mind,  among 
them  wood  paneling  and  the  new 
fireproof  compositions  resembling 
wind  paneling  in  appearance;  also 
stones,  artificial  stones,  tile,  and 
occasionally  even  brick  for  con- 
servatories and  sun  rooms. 

Ceilings  are  too  often  neglected 
in  the  decorative  opportunities 
the_\-  present.  The  owner  should 
consider  the  interest  and  variety 
added  by  properly  designed  beamed 
ceilings  or  some  of  the  beautiful 
patterns  available  in  molded  and 
modeled  plaster  work. 

While  selecting  interior  wood- 
work, careful  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  high  quality 
material  which  will  retain  its 
original  beauty  and  withstand 
abrasion,  warping  or  shrinkage. 
The  subject  of  doors  alone  is  a 
large  one,  for  manufacturers  have 
found  many  ways  to  improve  the 
old  solid  wood  door  to  provide 
complete  protection  from  the  an- 
noyance of  warping  and  twisting. 
Doors  are  now  made  with  fire- 
proof cores  which  assist  in  sound- 
deadening  and  reduce  the  trans- 
mission of  heat. 

The  choice  of  windows  is  largely 
a  matter  of  architectural  treat- 
ment as  far  as  adopting  double 
hung  sash  or  the  various  casement 
types.  The  owner,  however,  will 
do  well  to  select  a  window  which 


is  thoroughly  water-tight  and  un- 
less some  one  of  the  modern  metal 
casements  are  used  it  is  generally 
the  best  practice  to  have  weather 
stripping  installed  on  the  windows 
during  the  process  of  construction. 
There  is  also  the  opportunity  to 
choose  between  ordinary  types  of 
plain  or  plate  glass  and  the  newer 
kinds  which  admit  the  ultra  violet 
rays  of  light  having  definite  health 
values.  While  selecting  windows  it 
is  important  to  give  thought  to 
the  type  of  screens  to  be  used.  Roll 
screens  which  are  concealed  in  the 
window  casing  itself  have  particu- 
lar advantages  in  connection  with 
casement  windows  and  are  also 
highly  desirable  with  all  other 
types  because  they  protect  the 
entire  opening.  Sliding  and  hinge 
screens  may  likewise  be  used,  but 
whatever  type  is  chosen  the  most 
satisfactory  results  will  come  with 
the  use  of  screens  which  protect  the 
whole   window. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete 
discussion  of  the  thousand  and  one 
details  of  interior  finishes,  in- 
cluding paints,  varnishes,  lacquers, 
wall  paper-,  plastic  paints,  tiles  or 
other  ceramic  sanitary  surfaces  for 
kitchens  and  bathrooms,  nor  can 
we  take  up  the  many  special  factors 
such  as  greenhouses,  conservatories, 
plunges  and  other  details  which 
are  coming  into  increasing  use  even 
in  houses  of  no  great  pretensions. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  insulating  the  walls, 
ceilings  and  roof  for  the  sake  of 
comfort  as  well  as  for  economy  of 
fuel.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
through  scientific  tests  that  a 
proper  insulating  blanket  installed 
on  all  the  walls  and  under  the 
roof  of  the  average  house,  even 
though  the  house  be  of  the  best 
quality  of  construction,  will  reduce 
heat  losses  to  at  least  one-half  of 
what  thsy  would  be  without  such 
protection.  The  average  house 
costing  $30,000  to  $50,000  can  be 
insulated  for  about  $300  and  the 
results  are  certainly  worth  that 
small   expenditure. 

Turning  for  a  brief  moment  to 
the  mechanical  equipment,  the 
owner  will  doubtless  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  heating 
system.  The  old  standby  fuel,  coal, 
is  definitely  falling  down  under  the 
competition  of  oil  and  gas  because 
these  latter  fuels  can  be  controlled 
automatically  with  much  more 
satisfactory  results  than  coal. 
Whatever  the  fuel  used,  the  boiler 
should  be  selected  with  great  care 
and  if  possible  the  boiler  should 
be  one  designed  for  the  type  of 
fuel  which  is  to  be  adopted. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the 
plumbing  system  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  installation  of  the  highest 
grade  materials  throughout  is 
sound  economy  in  the  long  run. 
This  applies  to  the  piping  as  well 
as  to  the  fixtures.  Brass  piping 
should  certainly  be  used  for  all  hot 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


Kcrnci  ator- 

equipped   residence   of  Mr.    Frank 

Holton,   Pres.,    Frank    Holton    &   Co.,    Band 

Instrument   Mfgrs.,    Elkhorn,    Wis.,    Edmund 

D.     Funston     Co.,     Architects,    Racine,     Wis. 

No  Garbage  Man  Calls 
on  Frank  Holton 

— because  there's  no  garbage  to  coliect.  And  what's  more,  there 
never  will  he.  for  the  Kemerator  destroys  it  all  without  odor 
and  with  no  more  work  than  the  weekly  lighting  of  a  match  to 
the  air  dried  accumulation  in  the  Kemerator  basement  combus- 
tion chamber. 

Think  what  the  Kemerator  can  mean  to  you.  too — no  garbage 
cans  to  buy,  to  clean,  to  walk  to  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  No 
trash  pile  in  basement — the  cause  of  3  out  of  4  residence  fires. 
No  garbage  wagon  on  your  driveway  or  stray  scraps  littered 
over  the  lawn. 

Simply  drop  all  garbage,  sweepings,  tin  cans,  papers,  boxes, 
magazines,  and  broken  glassware  through  the  handy  hopper  door 
in  or  near  the  kitchen.  Non-combustibles  are  flame  sterilized 
for  removal  with  the  ashes.  No  upkeep  cost — no  gas,  coal  or 
other  fuel  needed.  Selected  for  Home  Owners  Institute  Model 
Homes  in  30  principal  cities. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "The  Sanitary  Elimi- 
nation  of   Garbage   and   Household    Waste." 
KERNER       INCINERATOR       CO. 
772  East  Water  St.,        (Offices  in  89  cities)       Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE    CHIMNEY-FED     INCINERATOR 


Garbage   and  Waste  Disposal 
■without  Leaving  the  K i tch e n 


.or  blocking  out  a  rough  outline  of 
architectural  composition  or  for  carefully 
building  up  a  sketch  in  which  details  are 
shown,  Dixon's  Eldorado  helps  towards 
correct  work.  The  Eldorado  has  a  lead, 
smooth  and  firm  in  its  flawlessness,  and 
constant  in  the  even  quality  of  its  grading, 
that  has  earned  it,  here  and  abroad,  a  right 
to  be  called  "The  Master  Drawing  Pencil." 

Sample  Offer — Write  for  full-length  free  samples  of  "The 
Master  Drawing  Pencil"  and  of  Dixon's  Thin-Ex  Colored 
Pencils.  Because  they  have  a  thin  colored  lead  of  great  strength 
and  brilliance,  Dixon's  Thin-Ex  Pencils  are  unequaled  for 
thin  line  marking. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  161-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


DIXON* 
DOEAl 

The  Master  Drawing  Pencil ' 
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Established  1874 


2  and 4  E.  Forty-Fourth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Rich  simplicity  in 
.  apparel  for  gen- 
tlemen is  a  dominant 
feature  of  Wetzel 
artistry. 


T 


HIS  interesting  16th  Century  Tuscan  tabic  has  come 
directly  to  this  country  from  its  original  source — 
the    Convent    of   the    Ursuline    Nuns    at    Modena. 
Twelve  feet  in  length,  with  a  solid  walnut  top 
two  inches  thick,  having  a  patine  that  only  cen- 
turies of  time  can  give,  this  practically  uiv 
marred  tabic  serves  its  greatest  decorative 
use  as  a  dining  table  around  which  four- 
teen chairs  may  be  set. 

DANTE  VIRGIL  LELAND 

Italian  Antiques 
22  East  65th  Street      *      <      *      New  York 

Florence  Office   ^   34  Viale  P.  Amedeo 


Spain  for  Beauty,  America  for  Comfort! 

(Continued  from  page  92) 


There  is  a  high  hipped  ceiling,  with 
antiqued  beams.  The  bed  is  a  rare 
old  Venetian  antique  in  gold  and 
pale  toned  polychrome.  All  the 
door  draperies  and  bedspreads  are 
pale  tan  and  blue  and  on  the  wall 
back  of  the  bed  is  a  rare  drapery  in 
yellow,  rose,  amber  and  blue.  Sea 
green  old  Steigel  glass  is  used  for 
the  lamp  bases.  There  is  an  old 
Spanish  mirror  with  a  polychrome 
frame  and  a  quaint  Spanish  chair 
for  the  dressing  table.  Off  of  this 
room,  in  amazing  contrast  is  the 
bathroom  in  flaming  red  and  black 
tiles,  the  bath  recessed  into  the 
wall  and  all  the  toilet  articles  red 
and  white  cut  glass. 

A  second  bedroom  has  stucco 
walls,  with  light  antiqued  wood- 
work. The  bed  is  a  pricelessly  old 
Spanish  couch,  and  there  is  a  small 
Spanish  credenza  and  little  wood 
bed  table.  From  the  windows  on 
one  side  you  look  straight  to  the 
sea,  and  on  the  other  out  over  the 
meadows  and  the  lily  pool. 

The  guest  room  which  is  over 
the  dining  room  and  at  the  end  of 
the  loggia  has  some  extremely  in- 
teresting Spanish  beds,  with  head 
pieces  in  brilliant  polychrome,  red 
backgrounds  with  coat-of-arms  in 
blue,  yellow  gold,  amber  and 
white.  The  chairs  are  light  poly- 
chromed  Spanish,  and  there  are 
antique  cabinets  and  a  small  cre- 
denza. The  dressing  table  is  unique 
— an  old  Spanish  kitchen  table 
with  scalloped  front  in  colors  and 
a  rare  old  mirror  hung  above  it, 
with  convenient  little  drawers  that 
used  to  hold  knives  and  forks.  The 
hangings  are  in  red,  amber,  white 
and  green  and  the  gambrelled  ceil- 
ing is  stucco.  From  one  window, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  across 
the  sloped  marsh  grass  and  shining 
amber  sand.  From  another  you 
look  directly  down  into  the  patio. 

This  patio  is  reached  from  the 
three  arched  doorways  in  the  clois- 
ter, from  an  outdoor  stairway,  run- 
ning down  from  the  loggia,  from  a 
narrow  path  to  the  sunken  garden, 
and  of  course,  from  a  path  up  from 
the  sea  through  the  marsh  grass 
and  sand.  Here,  too,  the  flowers 
are  brilliant — red,  yellow,  orange 


and  blue.  There  is  a  Poiret  parasol 
in  yellow,  orange,  black  and  white, 
and  there  are  several  Tunisian  tiled 
tables.  The  jars  holding  either 
evergreens  or  hydrangeas,  as  the 
season  may  indicate,  are  Egyptian 
blue  and  there  are  blue  Spanish 
jars  on  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
loggia. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  house, 
which  encloses  the  patio  on  three 
sides,  are  Spanish  lanterns  and  a 
little  Spanish  wheel  bell  that  calls 
the  bathers  up  for  luncheon  or 
tea.  The  bath  house,  which  is 
shown  on  the  right  of  the  panora- 
ma illustration,  is  reached  from 
the  patio  first  down  a,  narrow  path- 
way, then  down  a  stairway  where 
you  find  a  series  of  small  rooms 
with  walls  of  hollow  tile.  Here  are 
shelves  and  niches  and  little  dress- 
ing tables  and  even  special  racks 
to  which  are  attached  the  names  of 
special  neighbor  friends. 

For  warmer  summer  days  the 
wide  flower-bordered  patio  with  its 
comfortable  chairs,  its  brilliant 
little  tables,  and  its  settles  with 
Egyptian  blue  cushions  is  ideal  for 
resting  and  reading.  With  all  the 
strife  of  the  world  and  the  sound 
of  gay  life  shut  away,  only  the 
close  sea,  forever  advancing  and 
retreating  and  the  sky  very  near, 
as  the  sky  always  seems  at  the 
ocean — there  is  a  sense  of  shel- 
tered peace  that  is  rare,  even  on 
Long  Island  with  her  many  oppor- 
tunities for  rest  and  comfort. 

On  a  bright  Sunday  morning,  if 
you  choose,  however,  to  leave  the 
quiet  patio  and  pass  through  the* 
cloister  to  the  great  living  room — 
in  a  second  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  hum  of  automobiles,  stronger 
and  nearer  than  the  roar  of  the 
sea,  and  of  many  gay  laughing 
voices  and  of  much  good  cheer  and 
merry-making.  For  the  summer 
Long  Island  world  is  close  to  the 
hospitable  entrance  of  this  quaint 
Spanish  farmhouse,  which  is,  I 
fear,  a  two-faced  house — one  for 
the  light-hearted,  jolly  week-end 
crowd  of  friends,  and  one  quiet, 
remote,  secluded,  for  those  who  are 
weary  or  possibly  great  lovers  of 
the  sea. 


When  You  Build 

(Continued  from  page  93) 


water  lines  and  preferably  for  both 
hot  and  cold,  although  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  cold  water 
does  not  affect  high  grade  iron 
pipe.  Wherever  possible  the  water 
pipe  should  be  insulated  and  sound- 
proofed by  wrapping  with  hair  felt 
or  other  practical  products. 

The  electric  system  is  generally 
one  of  the  least  expensive  items  in 
mechanical  equipment  and  with  the 
increasing  use  of  electrical  appli- 
ances the  danger  is  simply  that  an 
insufficient  number  of  outlets  or  an 
inadequate  system  of  switch  con- 
trols will  be  specified  by  the  owner. 
True  convenience  must  be  built 
into  the  house  by  providing  a 
multiplicity  of  outlets.  Then  there 


is  the  radio  wiring  now  becoming 
popular,  permitting  the  introduction 
of  reproducers  in  any  room  con- 
trolled from  a  single  receiving  set. 

Among  other  special  items  of 
mechanical  equipment  that  can 
only  be  touched  upon,  are  various 
types  of  incinerators  for  destroy- 
ing waste;  water  filters  and  pumps 
for  assuring  absolute  purity  and 
freshness  in  the  household  water 
supply,  and  modern  mechanical 
refrigerating. 

The  home  is  not  complete  unless 
the  exterior  isgiven  similarly  careful 
treatment.  The  final  touches  to  any 
home  are  to  be  found  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  grounds,  lawns,  plant- 
ing, gardens,  walks  and  driveways. 
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A  House  Rich  in  Form  and  Material 
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if     Dogwood     House 
construction   of  stair 
■  sting  old  furniture 

many  people  tempera- 

SO   constituted   that    the 

symmetry  and  nicely  bal- 


anced precision  of 
any  phase  of  the 
Classic  manner 
awaken  no  re- 
sponse of  sympa- 
thy or  admiration. 
The  Romanti- 
cists, as  well  as 
the  Classicists, 
have  every  right 
in  the  world  to  be 
considered,  and 
the  types  of  do- 
mestic architec- 
ture they  crave 
are  entitled  to  at 
least  respectful 
consideration  b  y 
even  the  most 
uncompromising 
Classicists.  There 
is  much,  indeed, 
that  the  Classi- 
cists might  profit- 
ably learn  from 
the  "romantic" 
types.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  de- 
signing in  the 
"romantic"  types 
ought  not  to  be  approached  with 
a  sentimental  bias  for  pictur- 
esque values.  Such  an  attitude 
is  sure  to  result  in  absurdities  and 
affectations. 


Building  from  Tuscan  Enspiration 
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[n  the  planting  around 

the    house,    the    same 

principle  was  followed. 

There  are,  for  instance, 

palms  and  pepper  trees, 

trees   with   which    any 

visitor    to    the    Riviera 

becomes     familiar.     The 

scent     of     the     pinkish 

berries  from  the  pepper 

tree    will    always    bring 

back  to  any  one  who  has 

known   and   loved   them 

the  gardens  of  Nice,  of 

Yillefranche,      Mentone 

and     the    little    Italian 

towns  on  the  coast.  Then, 

too,    the   use   of   potted 

,  I      The    first    floor 

_j      plan  shoivs  how 

the      principal 

rooms    face     on 

the  patio  and  terraces  and 

the  second  floor  sltoics  the 

arrangement    of    master's 

bedrooms  and  attest  rooms 


characteristic  ot  all  Mediterranean 
houses  that  look  out  over  the  blue 
of  the  Cote  d'Azur  along  that 
famous  coast  in  Southern  France 
or  the  Italian  Riviera.  Wrought 
iron  is  used  where  it  may  be  used 
consistently,  as  in  the  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  terrace  steps;  al- 
though no  attempt  was  made  to 
"drag  in"  any  picturesque  detail. 


plants  on  the  terrace  walls  and  in 
the  patio  is  another  characteristic 
touch  which  we  felt  added  to  the 
consistent  atmosphere  of  this  house ; 
and  might  be  used  safely  without 
creating  a  "stage  set"  effect  which 
is  always  to  be  abhorred. 

An  exterior  view  of  Mr.  Eisner's 
house  is  reproduced  on  the  Table 
of  Contents,  page  30  in  this  issue. 
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ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 

FRENCH  GOTHIC  FURNITURE 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 

INTIMATE  knowledge  of  France  gained 
through  years  of  experience  at  our  own 
office  in  Paris,  enables  us  to  offer  at  all 
times  distinguished  examples  of  antique 
tapestries  from  famous  looms.  We  can 
meet  any  requirement  of  size  or  propor- 
tions. Our  French  Gothic  furniture  is  se- 
lected by  ourselves  in  France.  It  covers 
the  whole  range  of  desirable  pieces. 
Unique  and  charming  works  of  art  of  a 
nature  suitable  for  use  in  every  setting  are 
also  to  be  seen  at  our  salon.  You  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  inspect  our  importations. 

MAISON  REISH,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 
Heckscher  Building,  730  Fifth  Ave.  at  57th  St. 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART   GALLERIES 

68o    FIFTH   AVENUE    *    NEW   YORK 
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"Vers  V Ombre"  by  Berthe  Morisot 

PAINTINGS,  WATER  COLORS,  DRAWINGS 

PRINTS  and  BRONZES 

by 

MODERN  AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN  ARTISTS 
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COVERETTE 

Transform  your  room— add  beauty 
to  the  ugly  corner.  Make  your  radi- 
ator a  beautiful  seat  or  table. 

Not  only  does  it  enhance  the 
ge.ieral  appearance  of  the  room, 
but  the  savings  in  decorators'  bills 
and  laundry  bills  will  easily  run 
into  big  money  each  year. 

"Bonafide  Coverettes"  come  in  a 
1      large  selection  of  styles,  sizes  and 
1       colors,     to     suit     your    idea     of 
1        harmonious   combination. 

\  lillilt  to  Last    »   Lifetime 

m         Lot    us   tell    you   how.  Covfr- 
.  %  eltes  pay  lor  themselves^ 

f^  MAIL  THIS    <  Ol  r<>NA.D.F.« 

Bonafide.  276  Jackson  av.,  I,.  I.  City. 
Send   me   FREE  booklet   giving   the 
story    of    Uonafide    Coverettes,    1    urn 
under  no  obligation  in  requesting  ibis 

Name    

Address    .  . . . , 

City. State. 
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DR.  R.  NEWMAN 

Licensed  Physician 

286  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

? 

Announces 

his  home  treatment 
for  reducing  weight 
or  taking  off  adipose 
tissue. 

The  arrangement  of 
his  "pay-when-re- 
duced"  offer  insures 
satisfaction. 

No  loss  of  time  or  in- 
convenience involved. 
He  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish proof  and  testi- 
monials on  request. 


Free  Trial  Treatment 
sent  on  request  anywhere 


Broadway  to  Date 
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Dr.  R.  NEWMAN 

2S6FifthAve.,NewYork 


"show-boat" 

Edna  Ferber's  "Show-Boat", 
book  and  lyrics  by  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein,  produced  by  Florenz 
Ziegfeld,  is  one  of  the  finest,  most 
tuneful,  most  lavish  and  all-around 
satisfying  musical  comedies  that 
has  hit  New  York  in  many  years. 
Mr.  Jerome  Kern  has  had  a  hand 
in  the  music,  and  he  also  has  dune 
one  of  his  best  jobs.  Norma  Terris 
and  Charles  Winninger  are  the 
highlight  in  this -gorgeous  event, 
that  ought  to  last  until  the  next  war. 
"the  prisoner" 

From  the  stage  of  the  Province- 
town  Players  have  come  many 
memorable  and  amusing  plays.  Its 
enduring  monument  is  Eugene 
O'Neill.  Ii  grabbed  off  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  with  the  powerful  and  ab- 
sorbing Paul  Green  play,  "In  Abra- 
ham's Bosom".  It  is  a  playhouse 
of  ceaseless  and  restless  experiment, 
run  by  men  and  women  of  brains 
and  imaginative  daring. 

I  add  another  to  the  list  of  per- 
formances in  this  tiny  theatre 
which  have  kept  me  breathless  in 
"The  Prisoner",  by  Emil  Bern- 
hard,  translated  by  Alexander 
Berkman,  and  directed  in  an  amaz- 
ingly perfect  manner  by  James 
Light.  The  five  scenes  are  laid  in  a 
Siberian  prison  on  the  eve  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  There 
is  a  prisoner  there  who  preaches 
Tolstoyan  non-resistance  and  the 
"simple"  maxim,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  He  dominates  by  his  meek- 
ness and  silence  the  whole  prison 
and  tears  out  the  profoundest 
secrets  in  the  heart  of  the  brutal 
Czarist  warden  by  simply  refusing 
to  hate  him. 

But  the  acting!  Here  again  the 
Provincetowners  triumph.  The 
acting  of  Harold  Johnsrud  as  Tver- 
skoy,  the  Gandian  prisoner  that  all 
the  Russian  soldiers  are  whispering 
about,  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive characterizations  that  I  have 
ever  seen  on  any  stage.  His  quiet 
words,  his  few  movements,  his  soft 
voice  not  only  dominate  the  stage 
but  seem  to  fill  the  world  and  the 
hollows  of  our  souls.  What  he  ut- 
ters is  sublime  humbug,  but  my 
objections  to  his  doctrine  died 
away  like  a  whisper  in  the  thunder 
of  my  admiration  for  his  acting 
and  the  drama  of  wills.  Reginald 
Goode  as  the  Warden,  Pauline 
Moore  as  his  wife,  William  Challee 
as  a  realistic  death-faced  prison 
guard,  Reginald  Carrington  as  a 
General  from  the  Czar  and  Hilda 
Vaughn  as  Irene  Polosova,  a  Red, 
make  up  a  perfect  cast.  They  play 
with  heart  and  head  down  there. 
They  love  their  work.  The  result: 
great  drama!  The  settings  by 
Roderick  Seidenberg  were,  in  the 
cell  scenes  at  least,  a  pointer  for 
Max  Reinhardt  himself,  consider- 
ing the  tininess  of  the  stage. 

A  KNUT  HAMSUN  PLAY 

The  American  Laboratory  Thea- 
tre still  insists  on  looking  like  a 
laboratory.  It  is  probable  that  the 


general  workshop  air  about  their 
stage  on  Fifty-fourth  Street  is  in- 
tentional on  the  part  of  Richard 
Boleslavsky.  In  my  mind's  ear  I 
can  hear  the  saws  and  hammers 
making  the  furniture  while  I  am 
there.  However,  I  am  much  inter- 
ested in  this  experiment  because  of 
the  Laboratory's  splendid  perform- 
ance of  "Granite"  and  "The  Sea 
Woman's  Cloak". 

-  Their  latest  is  the  Knut  Hamsun 
play,  "At  the  Gate  of  the  King- 
dom". It  is  Ibsenish  in  flavor.  The 
moral  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  bad 
investment  for  a  woman  who  has 
caressable  flesh  to  marry  a  philoso- 
pher— especially  one  who  has  man- 
uscripts that  come  back  in  every 
mail,  who  antagonizes  the  local 
Harvard  officials  (in  Finland,  I 
mean),  and  who  finally  has  his 
home  foreclosed  over  his  head. 

ALICE  BRADY  SCORES  AGAIN 

At  the  end  of  the  second  act 
of  "Bless  You,  Sister,"  by  John 
Meehan  and  Robert  Riskin,  there 
are  twelve  minutes  that  register 
what  is  probably  the  highest  point 
of  sheer  emotional  dramatic  acting 
ever  attained  by  any  woman  on  the 
American  stage;  in  the  scene  in 
"Bless  You,  Sister,"  where  Alice 
Brady,  as  Mary  McDonald,  mounts 
the  platform  and  delivers  her 
speech  calling  her  stage  audience 
to  redemption  in  Christ  in  mount- 
ing crescendos  that  finally  culmi- 
nate in  something  that  is  almost 
a  spiritual  and  psychological  ascen- 
sion is  certainly  alone  worth  the ' 
price  of  admission.  And,  remember, 
it  is  all  venal  evangelism.  She  does 
not  believe  a  word  of  it.  She  is 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson  plus. 
And  the  miracle  of  it  is  that  her 
audience  almost  believes  what  she 
is  saying,  such  is  the  power  of  her 
emotional  drag  and  crashing  call 
to  the  Savior.  The  play  itself  is  an 
amusing  satire  on  religious  hokum 
that  has  a  poor  third  act.  Timothy 
Bradley  as  the  rough,  wise-crack- 
ing, cynical  manager  of  the  road- 
show of  salvation  almost  divides 
honors  with  Miss  Brady.  He  is 
vital  and  superb.  If  Miss  Brady 
continues  to  evolve,  her  name  and 
fame  will  ring  around  the  world. 

REINHARDT-MOISSI-EVERYMAN 

Max  Reinhardt  and  his  company 
turned  from  Shakespeare  to  the 
Von  Hofmannsthal  version  of 
"Everyman"  ("Jedermann"),  from 
the  riant  gayety  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"'  to  an  outmoded 
and  sometimes  insipid  allegory  of 
Man  and  Death.  It  is  a  tale  of 
redemption  which  we  no  longer 
believe.  So  dismissing  the  story,  I 
turn  to  the  production,  which  is 
another  marvellous  triumph  for 
the  most  poetic  and  intellectual 
Prospero  of  stage  effects  that  the 
world  has  yet  known,  Max  Rein- 
hardt. The  beautiful  music  of 
Einar  Nilsen,  with  the  voices  from 
Heaven  calling  from  far  corners 
in  the  Century  Theatre,  the  cold 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


MARVELOUS  TRANSFORMATION 


aWaitS    yOUr    home!  your  rooms!  Picture  them  surfaced 

Imagine  each  unsightly  radiator  with  the  actual  grain  of  costly 

converted  into  an  artistic  console  woods  or  perfectly  finished  to 

or  cozy  window  seat,  blending  match  your  color  scheme — and 

beautifully  with  the  furnishings  of  you    have    the   wonderful   new 

Metal  RADIATOR  FURNITURE 


that  lends  rare  harmony  to  your  inte- 
riors. Substantially  built  of  flawless 
steel  to  last  you  a  life-time,  SLYKER 
furniture  is  unique,  totally  unlike  any 
other  product. 

To  learn  more  about  their  many  ex- 
clusive features,   how  they  pay   for 


themselves  by  saving  you  redecorating 
.  .  .  how  the  patented  humidifier  pro- 
motes your  comfort  and  keeps  your 
furniture  from  cracking  ...  to  learn 
about  the  latest  cane  and  rod  grille 
designs,  send  today  for  booklet  full  of 
interesting  suggestions.  No  obligation. 


SCHLEICHER,  Inc     ,     3803  Georgia  St.     ,     GARY,  IND. 


Slyker  Show  Rooms 

in  the  following  cities:  jj™J°£  n?"' 


Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 


Detroit,  Mich.       Kansas  City,  Mo.    Oakland,  Cal.        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Greenville,  S.  C     Milwaukee,  Wis.     Omaha,  Neb.  Rockford,  III. 

Hartford,  Conn.  New  York,  N.Y.      Philadelphia,  Pa.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Youngstown,  O. 
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THIS  boudoir-bath  is  an  interesting  development  of  covers,  which  is  again  seen  in  the  Aqua  Silk  shower  and 

the  idea  of  arranging  the  bathroom  to  preserve  the  window  curtains.   The  wainscot  and  floor  are  marble,  the 

reticences  of  living.   Representing  a  high  degree  of  sanitary  walls  enamel  paint.   Cabinets  on  either  side  of  the  lavatory 

efficiency,  it  is  above  all  else  a  beautiful  room  with  a  co-  enclose  all  the  toilet  necessaries  .  .  .  Write  for  New  Ideas 

herent  decorative  scheme.   The  movable  furniture  is  in  red  for  Bathrooms  and  Homes  of  Comfort,  two  inspiring  books, 

lacquer,  with  cushions  slip-covered  in  hand  blocked  linen,  not  booklets.  Then  consult  a  responsible  plumbing  contrac- 

The  tile  of  the  bath  recess  repeats  a  note  of  color  from  the  tor  and  learn  why  a  Crane  installation  rarely  costs  more. 

Everything   for   any   plumbing   Installation   Anywhere 


CRAN  E 


Crane  Co..  General  Offices,  8j6  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.       Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  cities 
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f  CeUe  Addren  'Gobtlln  Nev  YorK' 

749  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEWYOPK. 

PLAZA    9505-9596 


ANTIQUE     I    VPESTRIES 
INTERIORS 

WORKS    OF   ART 


The   T.ipotry   reproduced    on    this   p.igc   now 
-  r.irt  <il  ;i  notable  Californian  Collection. 


NOTE  TO  OUR  WESTERN  FRIENDS: 

AT  the  request  of  numerous  clients,  our  Mr.  Van  Baarn  will  conduct 
■^*-  an  exhibition  of  Antique  Tapestries  and  Works  of  Art  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  other  prominent  Californian  cities  during 
January,  February  and  March. 

Our  New  York  Galleries  are  now  arranging  appointments  for  Mr. 
Van  Baarn  during  this  period:  we  suggest  interested  persons  telegraph 
for  immediate  attention. 


Utih  Century  Brussels  Renaissance  Tapestry,  depicting 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia.  Woven 
by  the  elder  Leyniers  for  the  family  Imperiali  of  Italy. 
This  Tapestry  represents  "Cyrus  and  Croesus — The 
Lydians   Are   Prohibited   From   Bearing  Anns." 


MEMBER     ANTIQUE     AND     DECORATIVE     ARTS    LEAGUE,     INC 
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46  €a£t  57tf)  Street 

J£eto  gorfe 

A  love  seat  of  graceful  design  up- 
holstered   with    hand    crewel    in 
shades  of  greens,  rose  and  yellow. 

Antiques! 
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This  Spanish  16th  Century  needle-painted  and 
gold  embroidered  green  velvet  hood  is  hand- 
ed in  gold  galloon,  and  is  richly  embroidered 
with  dolphins,  masearons  and  renaissance  leaf- 
age, enclosing  a  circular  medallion,  needle- 
painted  in  finely  colored  silks  and  gold  threads, 
presenting  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord. 

Spanish  Antiques 

FURNITURE— WROUGHT  IRON— OLD  FABRICS 
STATUARY  OBJETS  D'ART 

11  Water  Street  (Near  Smith  Ferry)  New  York 
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The  Fine 
Art  of 
Creating 
Beautiful 
Interiors 

Room  by  room  the 
reason  is  given  for 
every  step — covers 
the  whole  subject 
in  one  volume. 

192  illustrations 
in  doubletone,  9  in 
color,  7  diagrams, 
296  pages  octavo. 


THE  APARTMENT 
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Price,  $7§p 


TREATING  of  furnishing  from  the  most  inexpensively  equipped  cottage, 
bungalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions; 
and  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and  period  methods.  All  grades 
of  expense  are  provided  for.  Complete  furnishing  of  a  number  of 
premises  is  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture,  textiles 
and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture  illus- 
trated is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An  effective 
plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is  presented  and  applied. 
The    chapters    on    color    and    form    alone    are    worth    the    price    of    the    book. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Dept.  AD2  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please   send  me  an   lllu  trated  pamphlet   ol   Holloway's  Small   Hou  e  and  Apartment  and  other 
similar  volume-. 


The  early  chest,  coffer,  or  cas- 
sone,  a  long,  low  box  with  hinged 
top,  was  an  indispensable  article 
of  furniture,  used  for  holding 
clothes,  linen,  tapestries,  silver, 
money,  jewelry,  etc.,  or  for  trans- 
porting them  from  one  place   to 


Renaissance   textiles.    (Right)    Floren- 
tine velvet  in  red  and  gold;  (left)  silk 
brocade  in  green 

another.  It  was  also  used  as  a 
bench  to  sit  or  lie  upon,  several 
often  being  placed  along  the  walls; 
sometimes  as  a  table;  and  beside  a 
high  bed  it  served  as  a  step.  They 
were  decorated  with  simple  mould- 
ings, panelling,  intarsia,  or  paint- 
ing. Those  painted  for  brides  were 
rich  in  colors  and  gold,  with  reliefs 
in  gesso,  and  panels  painted  by 
famous  artists  showing  marriage 
scenes  and  the  coats-of-arms  of 
both  families. 

The  earliest  wooden  table  con- 
sisted of  a  separate  top  placed  up- 
on trestles,  a  temporary  form 
which  eventually  disappeared, 
though  still  seen  in  Italian  frescoes 
or  paintings.  Later  came  a  type  in 
which  the  top  was  fixed  upon  two 
simple  end  supports,  usually  vase- 
shaped  and  connected  by  a  stretch- 
er or  traverse.  Some  of  the  large 
tables  had  four  substantial  turned 
legs  joined  by  plain  floor-stretchers, 
and  extension  or  draw-tops.  These, 
called  "refectory"  tables,  were 
used  in  the  dining  room  or  refec- 
tory of  the  monasteries.  Smaller 
tables  had  square,  round,  or  hexag- 


A  characteristic  type  of  Genoese 
cut  velvet 

onal  tops,  supported  by  turned  legs 
or  a  pedestal. 

The  narrow,  low  bed  of  the 
Romans  developed  into  a  higher 
and  wider  bed  with  raised  head- 
board and  low  foot-board,  and 
stood  on  legs,  or  was  placed  upon 
a  platform. 

Smaller  articles  were  the  praying- 
desk  or  prie-Dicu,  reading  stand, 
pedestals,  torcheres,  and  brackets. 

HIGH  RENAISSANCE 

During  the  High  Renaissance, 
furniture,  like  other  forms  of  art, 
became  elaborate,  though  it  was 
still  massive  and  usually  rectangu- 
lar. Articles  were  more  numerous 
than  formerly  and  were  made  very 
handsome  with  elaborate  carving 
and  decorations  of  several  kinds. 


Pieces  were  now  slightly  raised 
from  the  floor,  resting  on  bracket-, 
ball-,  or  lion's-paw  feet.  In  form  and 
decoration,  architectural  motifs 
predominated,  columns,  pilasters, 
heavy  cornices,  and  other  features 
being  employed.  Cabinet  makers 
revelled  in  ornate 
carving,  choosing 
their  subjects  from 
mythology  and  his- 
tory and  develop- 
ing them  in  both 
high  and  low  re- 
lief. 

Classic  decora- 
tive motifs  reap- 
peared and  were 
freely  used,  the 
egg-and-dart,  guilloche,  acanthus, 
and  others,  combined  with  Renais- 
sance swags,  masks,  cartouches, 
scrolls,  cupids,  and  the  human 
forms  called  hermes  and  caryatids. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  buffets 
illustrated  shows  all  these  changes. 
Seating  furniture  was  covered  with 
rich  silks,  velvets,  brocades,  and 
tooled  leather,  finished  with  heavy 
cords,  tassels,  galloon,  fringe,  and 
rows  of  large  brass-headed  nails. 
Among  the  noted  artists  of   this 


Early  Renaissance  buffet,  showing  pil- 
asters, panelling  and  ivooden  knobs. 
A  form  developed  from  the  lidded  chest 

period  who  lent  their  talents  also 
to  furniture  designing  and  wall 
decoration  were  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  Fontana, 
and  Del  Sarto. 

The  interior  woodwork  and 
stucco  were  no  less  decorative  than 
the  furnishings.  The  walls  were 
panelled  with  walnut  carved, 
painted,  gilded,  or  inlaid,  above 
which  were  splendid  tapestries  or 
frescoes  painted  by  master  artists. 
The  vaulted,  beamed,  or  coffered 
ceilings  were  equally  gorgeous  with 
stucco  or  fresco  and  the  lavish  use 
of  gold  leaf.  On  the  floors  of  many- 
colored  marbles  laid  in  complicated 
patterns  were  spread  heavy  carpets 
from  the  Orient  or  from  France. 

Cabinets,  coffers,  tables,  and  other 
pieces  all  were  enriched  not  only 
with  carving,  intarsia,  gesso,  paint- 
ing, sgraffitto,  and  the  combination 
of  painting  and  gilding  known  as 
polychrome;  but  also  with  inlays  of 
ivory,  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  tor- 
toise-shell, and  metals,  set  in  wal- 
nut, ebony,  rosewood,  and  cypress. 

To  the  simple  three-legged  stool 
of  earlier  days  was  added  a  narrow, 
high  back,  producing  the  type  seen 
in  the  Davanzati  bedroom.  Later 
the  legs  were  displaced  by  a  front 
and  back  board,  splayed  or  slanted 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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outward.  The  back  and  the  front 
board  were  heavily  carved,  making 
a  striking  chair  called  sgabello, 
characteristic  of  Upper  Italy,  and 
found  also  in  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  One  type  of  side  chair 
showed  much  scrolled  carving, 
particularly  in  the  front  stretcher, 
apron,  and  the  cross  slats  of  the 
back  similar  to  the  late  16th  cen- 
tury pair  illustrated. 

The  curule  chair  now  had 
fixed     and     upholstered 
back.  arms,  and  seat, 
the    kind    often 


In  the  center  of  these  doors  were 
bosses,  masks,  or  other  ornaments, 
which  served  as  handles.  Frequent- 
ly a  duplicate  upper  section  was 
added  to  form  a  cabinet  or  book- 
case. With  a  drop  front  and  numer- 
ous compartments  it  became  a 
writing  cabinet.  These  cabinets 
were  at  first  restrained  and  archi- 
tectural, but  in  time  became  more 
decorative. 

Tables    had    gradually    ac- 
quired broader,  thicker, 
and     more     heavily 
carved  end  sup- 
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seen  in  old  portraits. 
There  were  stately  arm- 
chairs with  richly  uphol- 
stered seat  and  full-length 
hack,  curved  arm-rests, 
side  Boor-stretchers,  carved  front 
stretcher,  or  a  wide  band  of 
the  upholstery,  and  ornamental 
acanthus  tinials.  Such  chairs  ac- 
corded well  with  the  pomp  dis- 
played by  the  nobles  and  the 
powerful  merchant  princes  of  the 
High  Renaissance. 

Chests  were  changing  in  outline, 
having  curved  ends,  and  feet  in  the 
form  of  lions'  paws.  They  were 
elaborately  decorated  or  carved  in 
high  relief,  with  the  corners  often 
accentuated  by  bold  figures.  They 
were  lined  with  beautiful  fabrics: 
the  under  lid  was  sometimes 
painted;  and  there  was  an  adjust- 
able till  for  small  articles  or 
jewelry. 

From  the  early  box-like  chest 
there  had  evolved  several  new 
pieces.  With  low  back  and  arms 
added  it  became  a  box-bench  or 
cassapanca,  like  the  one  in  the 
Davanzati  chamber;  and  with  long 
cushions  it  served  as  a  sofa  or  bed. 
When  the  back  was  high  and  orna- 
mental it  became  an  imposing 
double  throne. 

In  the  evolution  from  the  chest 
to  the  high  chest  of  drawers,  first 
a  long,  narrow  drawer  or  two  short 
ones  were  added  below ;  then  a  sec- 
ond row  was  added,  until  finally 
the  entire  box  part  was  divided 
into  a  series  of  drawers,  the  whole 
piece  assuming  a  shorter,  higher 
form,  becoming  a  chest  of  drawers. 
In  other  cases,  instead  of  opening 
at  the  top,  doors  were  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  chest  and  shelves  in- 
side, to  form  a  cupboard  or  buffet. 


Another     motif     much 
in    use   in    the   furniture 


of     the     times — the 


ports,  which  closely  resembled 
those  of  the  Roman  marble  tables. 
In  long,  high  tables  the  heavy 
top  and  drawers  were  supported 
by  a  low  stretcher  with  an 
arcade.  Consoles,  or  side  tables, 
had  marble  tops  and  supports  of 
carved  and  gilded  wood  or  metal. 
For  bedrooms  writing  tables  and 
dressers  appeared;  and  to  beds 
four  high  carved  posts  were  added 
to  support  a  canopy  frame  or  tester 
hung  with  heavy  stuffs.  Decorative 
screens  were  used,  and  elaborate 
gold  frames  enclosed  paintings  or 
the  Venetian  glass  mirrors  which 
replaced  the  polished  steel  ones  of 
the  earlier  period.  All  manner  of 
wrought  metal  ornaments — tor- 
cheres, candelabra,  wall-brackets, 
sconces,  clocks,  and  statuettes  were 
executed  by  Cellini,  Gian  da 
Bologna,  Yerrocchio,  and  other 
famous  metal  workers. 

LATE  RENAISSANCE 

In  the  Late  Renaissance  many 
other  new  pieces  were  introduced; 
construction  was  lighter;  rectan- 
gular and  architectural  forms 
were  abandoned;  decadence  was 
npticeable  in  the  excessive  and  un- 
restrained decoration,  with  profuse 
high-relief  Baroque  carving;  and 
gradually  the  form  and  decoration 
of  furniture  lost  much  of  their  pre- 
vious refinement.  Painted  furni- 
ture, especially  the  Venetian, 
showed  much  gold  and  bright 
color. 

Late  Renaissance  chests  were 
extreme  in  shape  and  ornamenta- 
( Continued  on  page  106) 


PORTOVAULT 

...  a  portable  room 
with  walls  of  steel  added  to 
your  home 


TO  take  care  of  your  surplus  property 
or  cherished  belongings  without  the 
additional  cost  of  an  apartment  room,  use 
Portovault  Storage  Service. 

Your  property  is  loaded  m  a  steel  vault  at 
your  door,  sealed  and  locked,  removed  to  a 
warehouse  on  an  automobile  chassis  and 
placed  in  its  own  compartment  to  remain  in- 
tact and  free  from  mischance  until  you  again 
wish  to  use  it. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  Portovault 
Storage  Service,  which  eliminates  the  incon- 
venience of  preparation,  costliness  of  wrapping, 
and  removes  the  danger  of  damage  through 
careless  handling. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  added  feature  of  an 
accurate  inventory  of  the  contents  of  each 
Portovault. 

Surely,  after  considering  this  service  you  will 
utilize  your  apartment  storage 
room  more  advantageously  than 
you  do  now.  A  complimentary 
booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Drop  us  a  card,  or  telephone, — . 

Bn^  $c  Jltc^r—  itUtrrmi  &  ffmnra; 

t^   INC     -v->  '""' 

305-307  EAST  6lST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent    0340 

PORTOVAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
Hempstead  Stotage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

"Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures." 
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Ljentlemeris  Jailors 


Men  who  appreciate  the 
Advantages  of  having 
Clothes  of  Exceptional 
Character  for  Formal, 
Business  and  Sport  wear 
compose  our   Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit 
Principal  Cities  in  the  Mid' 
die  West — dates  will  be  sent 
upon  application. 
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ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"  recognized   House  for   Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

Thomas  8C  Sons 
London  Breeches 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE 

At  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003  Madison  Square 
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An  insulating  wallboard  of  ivood  fibre 
is  used  in  natural  finish  for  the  panels 
and  ceilings  of  this  room  in  a  Minne- 
apolis house.  Courtesy  the  Insulite  Co. 

extra  sizes  further  reduce  cost  of 
erection  and  make  the  material 
adaptable  to  some  uses  for  which 
others  do  less  well.  In  general,  all 
these  materials  have  greater  struc- 
tural value  than  wood  lath  and 
plaster  because  the  latter  construc- 
tion consists  of  many  small  units 
tying  together  the  frame  of  the 
house,  while  the  wallboards  con- 
sist of  large  units.  One  material  of 
this  class  has  been  installed  in 
more  than  a  million  buildings, 
which  indicates  that  if  it  is  fully 
protected  from  moisture  and  other 
hazards,  it  is  permanent.  If  prop- 
erly applied,  it  is  far  more  wind- 
proof  and  draught-proof  than  or- 
dinary wall  construction.  It  insu- 
lates better  than  ten  thicknesses 
of  building  paper.  It  chars  rather 
than  burns.  It  is  applied,  not  by 
nailing,  but  with  patented  clips; 
and  the  joints  between  boards  are 
covered  with  mouldings. 
The  usual  treatment  is 
to  paint  the  surface,  and 
many  beautiful  results 
have  been  effected. 

Wallboards  of  another 
class  consist  of  thin 
wooden  blocks  set  to- 
gether, surfaced  on  either 
side  with  a  heavy  water- 
proof paper  binder,  and 
cut  into  convenient  and 
economical  sizes.  Such  a 
board,  because  the  grains 
of  the  blocks  of  wood 
run  in  different  direc- 
tions, provides  a  strong 
structural  brace.  If  am- 
ply protected  in  the  con- 
struction, it  is  relatively 
permanent,  and  tight 
against  air-seepage.  It 
does  not  absorb  moisture 
readily.  It  has  consider- 
able value  as  insulation. 


It  lends  itself  to  attractive 
paneling,  and  to  some  other 
finishes  as  well. 

Yet  another  way  of  mak- 
ing wallboard  out  of  wood  is 
to  cut  thin  plies  or  strips  of 
wood  and  cement  them  to- 
gether, with  the  laminations 
running  in  different  direc- 
tions. Such  treatment  de- 
velops much  strength  in  the 
product,  together  with  en- 
durance, resistance  to  wind- 
pressure,  considerable  im- 
perviousness  to  dampness 
and  insulation,  and  extreme 
adaptability.  This  type  of 
wallboard  is  susceptible  of 
several,  though  not  un- 
limited, decorative  treat- 
ments. 

One  of  the  newest  terms 
heard  now-a-days  in  the 
building  industry  is  "ex- 
ploded wood."  It  refers  to  a 
process  whereby  sawmill 
waste  is  conveyed  to  "guns" 
wherein,  at  tremendous  pres- 
sure of  steam,  it  is  exploded 
a  mass  of  fibres.  According  to 
process,  these  fibres  are  run 
gigantic  hydraulic  presses  in 
which  they  are  compressed  into 
thin  board-form,  and  then  cut  into 
sizes  appropriate  to  building  pur- 
poses. The  product  has  great  struc- 
tural strength  and  is,  apparently, 
permanent.  It  is  slow-burning,  if 
correctly  applied  wind-proof,  ex- 
tremely resistant  to  moisture,  and 
sanitary.  Paneling  and  painting  are 
the  forms  of  decoration  to  which 
it  is  best  adapted;  the  natural  rich- 
brown  color  of  the  board  showing 
to  advantage  if  left  plain,  and  the 
smooth  surface  taking  flat  wall 
paints  or  enamels  or  plastic  deco- 
rative materials  excellently  if  such 
treatment  is  preferred. 

According    to    another    process, 
(Continued  on  page  102) 

In  the  home  of  H.  S.  Ashenhurst, 
Esquire,  near  Chicago,  gypsum  wall- 
hoard  makes  a  smooth  even  surface 
which  can  be  given  a  textured  finish 
with  plastic  paint.  Courtesy  of  Uni- 
versal Gypsum  Co. 
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Some    Practical    Thoughts  on  Windows 
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on  various  casement  windows.  The 
hardware  should  be  attractive 
in  appearance  and  as  simple  as 
possible  in  operation,  because  the 
windows  are  constantly  in  use  and 
there   is   nothing    more   annoying 


Decorative   inset,   special   brickwork 
patterns,  mnl  broad  frames  provide  n 
watt  balanced  design  !<>r  simple  case- 
ment k  indou  i 

than  the  trouble  which  develops  as 
a  result  of  poorly  constructed  or 
greatly  complicated  hardware. 
The  same  condition  holds  good  for 
casement  window  hardware  pur- 
chased  separately  for  use  with 
wooden  casements.  There  are,  of 
course,  various  designs  in  hardware 
for  this  purpose  and  that  selected 
should  be  not  only  inconspicuous 
but  should  lend  itself  to  the  in- 
terior scheme  of  the  room  in  which 
the  window  is  located. 

Another  point  which  should  be 
investigated  is  the  general  design 
of  the  window  in  relation  to  open- 
ing for  ventilation  and  cleaning 
purposes.  Some  architects  prefer 
to  have  large  window  openings 
made  up  of  several  casements — 
sometimes  two,  three  or  four  in  a 
row.  or  two  rows  of  small  case- 
ments one  above  the  other,  or  a 
combination  of  these.  In  this  man- 
ner one  section  can  be  opened  at  a 
time.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  case- 
ment windows  are  available  with 
transoms  fitted  into  the  upper  part 
so  that  ventilation  may  be  gained 
without  opening  the  window. 

Well  designed  stock  casement 
windows  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  easily  be  placed  in  position 
for  cleaning  both  sides  while 
standing  inside  the  house. 

There  are  two  questions  which 
often  arise  in  the  home  builder's 
mind  in  relation  to  casement  win- 
dows. One  is  the  provision  of 
screens  and  the  second  the  question 
of  window  shades.  The  screening 
of    casement    windows    is    usually 


accomplished  in  two  ways.  The 
least  expensive  way  is  the  con- 
struction of  screens  set  on  the  in- 
side of  the  window  and  opening 
inward  (door  fashion),  or  hinged 
at  the  top  to  open  inward  and  up- 
ward. Such  screens  are  usually 
made  on  the  job  by  the  carpenter. 
The  other  and  more  expensive  type 
of  screening;  is  arranged  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  window  shade  to  roll  up 
into  a  small  hood  set  on  the  out- 
side of  the  window.  These  rolling 
screens  are  provided  with  guides 
and  slots  along  the  side  of  the 
windows,  so  that  when  they  roll 
down  they  are  tight  and  insect- 
proof.  One  advantage  is  that  dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  screens  may  be 
left  in  their  rolled  up  position  un- 
der the  canopy  hood  which  pro- 


An  oriel  window  of  English 
derivation 

tects  them  from  the  weather. 
Screens  should  always  be  made  of 
copper  qr  monel  metal  which  will 
not  rust  or  deteriorate. 

The  question  of  window  shades 
in  connection  with  casement  win- 
dows is  rather  interesting.  As  the 
windows  open  outward,  the  shades 
cannot  well  be  fastened  to  them 
because  they  will  not  stand  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  Therefore,  if 
shades  are  used  at  all,  they  must 
be  in  the  inside  above  the  window 
opening,  which  usually  results  in 
an  ugly  appearance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,' most  architects  and  decora- 
tors prefer  to  omit  window  shades 
entirely  from  casement  windows, 
and  in'  their  place  small  draw  cur- 
tains are  installed.  For  making 
such  curtains,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  material  known  as  casement  cloth 
which  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  silk 
and  cotton  and  is  very  durable. 
This  material  is  available  in  vari- 
ous colors  and  designs. 

As  the  element  of  cost  is  always 
interesting,  a  brief  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  pertinent  in  connec- 
tion with  casement  windows.  There 
exists  today  a  general  impression 
that  metal  casement  windows  are 
tremendously  expensive,  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


TIbirteentb-Century  persia 

lives  again  in  this  storied  Vase  of 

Blue  Green  Glaze 


Height,  34  inches 

Delivered  at  any  railroad  freight  station  east  of  the  Mississippi,  $i  10.00 

West,  $ioj.oo 

Gladding,  JMcBean  &  Co. 

660  jVIarket  Street : :  Sanfrancisco 


^Antique 
Reproductions 

FOR   ARCHITECTS 

and 
HOME    OWNERS 

Period  Paneling 

Timbered  and  Wooden 
Ceilings 

Plank  and  Stone-like 
Floors 

Doorways 

Radiator  Enclosures 

Individual  Pieces 

Interior  treatments  designed 
and  executed  for  Residences, 
Offices  and  fine  Public  Rooms 

CORRESPONDENCE  COR- 
DIALLY INVITED.  NO 
OBLIGATION  INCURRED 


Antique  Reproduction  in  our  studio 

of  15th  century  doorway. 

French — Burgundian 


KELLY  INTERIOR  CRAFTS  COMPANY 

Workshop  and  Studio 
905-9  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago 
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BARCLAY 

NEW  YORK'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 


AN  environment  where  the  manner 
.  of  living  is  an  adornment  to  life 
itself.  With  shops,  theatres,  clubs 
within  moment's  reach,  its  air  of  serene 
detachment  becomes  doubly  delight- 
ful. Charming  apartments,  done  in  the 
.early  American  manner — or  un- 
furnished if  desired — are  available  for 
short  or  long  term  leases — with  ac- 
commodations, too,  for  the  transient 
visit  of  days. 

Write  for  information  and  brochure. 


Ill     EA/t     48 th     STREET 


<JJtCanaging  ^Director 

JOHN  F.   SANDERSON 


New  York 


French  Lick  Springs  Hotel 

The  Most  Distinguished  Hostelry  In  The  World 

^X/^agnificent  in  every  appoint' 
/JL  ment,  perfect  in  cuisine  and 
service,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  in 
setting  and  features  is  delightfully  dis- 
tinctive. Famous  Springs,  with  marvel' 
ous  therapeutic  values  are  unequalled 
by  European  spas.  Every  year  thou' 
sands  find  rejuvenation  by  drinking  the 
natural,  sparkling  waters,  or  taking  the 
tonic  baths.  Two  of  America's  best 
known  18'hole  golf  courses  intrigue 
talent.  Tennis,  riding,  hiking— a  varied 
program— share  with  the  hotel  the 
distinction  of  making  a  visit  to  French 
Lick  Springs  a  treasured  memory. 

£>uic)(l)i  accessible  by  tram  or  auto.    Through  Pullmans,  J<[ew  Torf(  to  French  L\c\ 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Indiana 

"HOME    OF    PLUTO     WATER" 
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the  fibrous  mass  that  results  from  mineral,  are  strong  and  permanent, 
the  explosion  of  the  chips  is  run  They  are  the  best  fire-retarders 
through  rolling  presses,  which  pro-      among    the    boards,    the   asbestos 


The  living  room  and  entrance  hall  of  a  model  home  in  Cleveland  illustrate 
the  adaptability  in  decoration  of  a  variety  of  ivallboard  made  from  "exploded 
ivood"  compressed  under  great  hydraulic  force.  Courtesy  Mason  Fibre  Co. 


duce  a  thicker  board  that  classifies 
with  the  other  wood  fibre  insulat- 
ing lumbers.  There  are  several  of 
these  which,  since  they  are  applied 
in  large  units,  have  no  grain  and 
are  manufactured  so  as  to  produce 
strength,  brace  the  structure  rigidly 
and  resist  the  shocks,  jars  and 
racking  to  which  every  building  is 
subjected.  They  keep  wind  and 
moisture  out.  They  are  insulators 
of  high  degree,  and  excellent 
sound-absorbents.  Most  of  them 
require  that  panel-strips  be  ad- 
justed over  the  joints.  If  this  is 
done,  they  may  be  stenciled  or 
covered  with  flat  wall  paints.  Some 
of  these  boards,  left  in  their  origi- 
nal colors  and  textures,  produce 
beautiful  rooms.  All  of  them  pro- 
vide satisfactory  bases  for  the 
plastic  paints. 

The  sixth  class  of  wallboards 
consists  of  an  insulating  lumber 
made  from  sugar  cane  fibre.  Tech- 
nical tests  have  proved  it  to  pos- 
sess great  structural  strength.  It 
has  been  on  the  market  for  several 
years  and  has  proved  lasting,  at 
least  to  this  degree.  When  prop- 
erly applied,  it  is  wind-proof.  Its 
resistance  to  moisture  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used 
fairly  extensively  as  an  exterior 
finish  covered  only  by  two  coats  of 
ordinary  house-paint.  As  an  in- 
sulator it  ranks  near,  if  not  at,  the 
top  of  the  list.  That  it  improves  a 
house  acoustically  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that,  manufactured  in  a 
special  form,  it  frequently  is 
adopted  by  architects  as  the  only 
sound-treatment  required  in  audi- 
toriums and  similar  buildings.  In 
the  hands  of  a  decorator  of  good 
taste  and  ingenuity,  this  material 
will  yield  great  beauty:  it  may  be 
paneled,  covered  with  a  plastic 
paint,  stenciled,  or  left  in  its  natu- 
ral finish  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  monk's  cloth. 

There  are  two  mineral  wall- 
boards,  one  made  of  gypsum,  the 
other    of    asbestos.    Both,    being 


product  being  superior  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  other.  Gypsum  wall- 
boards,  properly  applied,  are  wind- 
proof.  They  are  not  moisture-proof, 
although  the  fibre  binders  that 
cover  them  reduce  this  hazard  in 
large  part.  They  have  some  value 
as  insulation.  They  will  not  harbor 
insects,  rodents  or  germs.  They 
need  not  be  paneled.  Flat  or  plastic 
paints,  calcimine,  enamel,  canvas, 
prepared  wall-fabrics,  and  even 
wall  paper,  may  be  applied  to  them.- 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  that 
have  been  mentioned,  the  asbestos 
boards  are  storm-proof,  imper- 
meable by  moisture  and  repellent 
to  pests.  They  will  take  virtually 
any  decorative  finish  intended  and 
are  the  only  wallboards  from  which 
old  paper  may  be  removed  with 
ease. 

That,  then,  is  a  classification 
and  a  cursory  survey  of  the  sev- 
eral things  that  go  under  the  gen- 
eral name,  wallboards.  Besides  new 
construction,  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  remodeling  work  for  which 
they  are  better  adapted  than  an}' 
other  materials.  Thus,  an  attic  can 
be  insulated  and  at  the  same  time 
converted  into  an  attractive,  liva- 
ble bedroom,  play  room  or  group 
of  rooms  by  a  simple  installation 
of  one  of  the  wallboards.  Several 
of  the  materials  described  are 
scored  at  the  factory  to  resemble 
large  sheets  of  tiling.  These  may 
be  applied  over  old  wainscots  or 
walls  in  kitchens  or  baths,  and 
then  enameled,  to  produce  an  effect 
of  tiling.  The  basement  may  be 
fire-protected  and  partitioned  into 
furnace-room,  laundry  room,  shop 
and  other  divisions,  each  of  which 
will  be  more  attractive  because  of 
the  wallboard  finish. 


(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 
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Library  in  the  Wm.  H.  Hudson  Res.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THONET   BROTHERS,  Inc. 
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Hnjoyment 

^Khead 

"EUROPE 


Security,  freedom  from 
care  —  and  every  travel 
comfort  are  the  experiences 
assured  to  Europe-bound 
travelers  by  the  American 
Express  plan  of  Independent 
travel. 

You  see  all  the  things  and 
places  you  wish  in  utmost 
ease  and  comfort.  Your  own 
personal  preferences  and  re- 
quirements are  embodied 
in  the  itinerary.  YOU  have 
the  option  on  the  sightsee- 
ing, class  of  accommodation 
and  amount  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  trip. 

When  the  tentative 
plans  submitted  by 
our  travel  experts 
meet  with  your  en- 
tire satisfaction,  the 
American  Express  pro- 
ceeds with  the  actual 
arrangements  .  .  .  providing 
you  in  advance  with  all  you 
need  for  your  journey. .  .tick- 
ets, reservations,  etc.,  with 
an  automatic  introduction 
to  service  at  every  American 
Express  office  abroad. 

Thenew  booklet"  American 
Traveler  in  Europe"  fully  de- 
scribes how  to  go  to  Europe, 
where  to  go,  and  what  to 
see  in  ease,  safety  and  com- 
fort. Call,  telephone  or  send 
coupon  for  a  copy  to  the 
nearest  office  below. 


Standing- 
in-line 
delays  and 
disappoint- 
ments are 
eliminated 


American 
express 

Travel  Department 
__ 

65   Broadway,  New  York 
58   E.  Washington   Street 

Chicago 
Market    at    Second   Street 

San  Francisco 

606  McGIawn-Bowen  BIdg. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  send  "The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe"  to 

Name 


Address. 


Always  Carry 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
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Window  Thoughts 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

probable  reason  for  this  deeply  in- 
grained impression  is  that  but  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  true.  Today, 
however,  metal  casement  windows 
may  be  purchased  at  relatively  rea- 
sonable prices  and  the  cost  is  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  good  windows 
of  the  ordinary  type.  The  inge- 
nuity of  manufacturers  and  the 
growing  popularity  of  casement 
windows  which  has  made  possible 
production  on  a  large  scale  are 
reasons  why  casement  window 
prices  have  been  brought  down.  An 
examination  of  catalogs  and  price 
lists  will  probably  result  in  a  sur- 
prise for  the  average  home  builder, 
and  while  in  the  fluctuating  price 
markets  of  the  present  time,  one 
hesitates  to  mention  costs,  a  rela- 
tive idea  may  be  gained  by  the 
fact  that  a  recent  price  quotation 
on  casement  windows  for  a  com- 
plete six-room  house  installation 
was  $276 — a  very  reasonable  in- 
vestment considering  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  gained  from  their  attrac- 
tive appearance  and  permanent 
qualities. 

There  are  a  few  words  to  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  ordinary  types  of 
double  hung  windows,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  made  of  wood 
for  residential  purposes,  although 
this  type  of  window  is  also  avail- 
able in  metal  at  a  considerably 
higher  cost.  The  important  factors 
in  the  selection  of  double  hung 
windows  is  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  very  well  constructed  of 
seasoned  wood,  and  particularly  to 
be  sure  that  the  pulley  and  sash 
cord  installation  is  of  the  best 
available  type.  This  equipment, 
which  controls  the  sliding  function 
of  the  window,  is  in  constant  use 
and  constant  danger  of  deteriora- 
tion through  wear  or  natural  de- 
composition. 

There  are  to  be  found  on  the 
market  good  types  of  window 
pulley  equipment  which  are  rust- 
proof and  will  remain  in  constant 
operation  over  many  years.  The 
sash  cord  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance, and  there  is  available  at 
least  one  excellent  brand  specially 
woven  for  long,  hard  wear.  This 
cord  is  identified  by  distinguishing 
marks,  and  once  installed  will  give 
certain  satisfaction  as  compared  to 
cheaper  cords  which  fray  and  ul- 
timately part  as  the  result  of  con- 
stant running  over  the  pulleys.  Of 
course,  for  very  heavy  double 
hung  windows,  sash  chain  is  used, 
or  better  yet,  a  type  of  sash  cord 
which  has  a  wire  core,  insuring 
strength,  lasting  qualities  and 
smoother  operation. 

It  is  to  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  problem  of  windows  is  worthy 
of  very  serious  investigation  be- 
cause aside  from  appearance,  every 
part  of  the  window  and  its  equip- 
ment must  function  smoothly, 
easily  and  permanently  or  the  win- 
dow is  unsatisfactory  from  the 
home  owner's  viewpoint.  With  so 
many  good  types  of  windows  and 
/Continued  on  page  107) 
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Courtesy  of  Frank  Tourist  Co. 

542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 


Feb. 


Day 


Wed. 
Thur. 
Tlnir. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tik-s. 

Tiles. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Wed. 


Hour 


noi  'U 
noon 
1  p.m. 


noon 
noon 
3  p.m. 
11.30  a.m. 
1  a.m. 


11  a.m. 
noon 


4  p.m. 

11  a.m. 
noon 

4  p.m. 

noon 
Midnight 

noon 
10  a.m. 

noon 
2  p.m. 

12  a.m. 


noon 

10  a.m. 
noon 
noon 

11.30  a.m. 
1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
noon 


noon 

11.30  a.m. 

1  a.m. 

10  a.m. 
9.30  a.m. 

noon 

1 1  a.m. 


11  a.m. 


10  a.m. 

)  a.m. 
11.30  a.m 

1  a.m. 

noon 


Steamer 


Geo.  Washington. 
Albert  Ballin. .  .  . 

Rotterdam 

Providence 

Olympic 

Cameronia 

Ausonia 

Minnekahda  .... 

Lapland 

Paris 

Volendam 

Drottninghohn. .  . 
Bergensfjord .  .  .  . 

Hellig  Olav 

Dresden 

Andania 

Pres.  Wilson .... 

Thuringia 

New  York 

Berengaria 

Ascania 

Minnewaska.  .  .  . 
C.  Biancamano.  . 

Leviathan 

Bremen 

De  Grasse. 

Deutschland 

Caronia 

Lelilia 

Antonia 

Devonian 

He  de  Fra  nee .... 
N.  Amsterdam  .  .  . 
Slavangerfjord.  .  . 
Frederick  VIII .  . 

Republic 

Regina 

Minnesota 

Maurelania 

Muenchen 

Cleveland 

Colombo 

Olympic 

.  {mania 

Adriatic 

Minnetonka 

Arabic 

Celtic 

Paris 

Geo.  Washington 


Destination    Via 


Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton. . 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

London:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

South  Africa  Cruise 

Gothenburg:  Halifax 

Oslo:  Stavanger,  Bergen 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Trieste:  Bos.,  Lis.,  Pal.,  Nap.,  Pa., Sp. 

Hamburg:  Boston,  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Plymouth 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

London:  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples.  .  .  . 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Direct 

Havre:  Direct 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton.. 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Glasgow:  Halifax,  Londonderry 

London:  Halifax,  Plymouth,  Havre.  . 

Antwerp:  Direct 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne.  .  .  . 

Oslo:  Stavanger,  Bergen 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Ply.,  Cherb 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

London:  Boulogne 

Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean    .  .  . 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Boston,  Cobh,  Cherb 

Genoa:  Casablanca,  Gib.,  Pal.,  Nap.. 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Halifax,  Cobh 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

London:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobli 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg.  . 
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LEIPZIG  TRADE  FAIR 

MARCH  4  to  10, 1928 

Growing  steadily  through  centuries  the  LEIPZIG  TRADE  FAIR 

has  today  attained  the 

Unchallenged  Position  as  the  World's  Greatest 

Merchandise  Centre 


1928 
Mar.  4-10  General  Fair 
"     4-14  Technical    & 
Building  Fair 
"       4-7  Textile  Fair 
"       4-7  Shoe  &  Leath- 
er Fair 
All   Buyers,  Importers, 
Business  men  are  cordi- 
ally invited  to  attend  the 
great  Spring  Fair. 


RECOGNIZED  as  the  World's  Greatest  International 
Fair,  surpassing  its  record  of  10,000  Exhibits  last 
year,  Leipzig  is  preparing  to  make  the  coming  Fair  the 
greatest  in  its  history. 

With  highly  competitive  markets  at  home,  and  the  ever- 
lasting search  for  the  latest  and  best  in  every  line— the 
Leipzig  Trade  Fair  today  commands  the  attention  of 
every  American  Buyer. 

In  over  100  Exhibition  Buildings,  175,000  registered 
buyers  from  44  nations  select  their  merchandise  aware 
of  the  facilities  offered  at  this  World's  open  market. 


Over  10,000  Exhibitors 

Advertising    (including   wrappers, 
posters  and  novelties)  278 

Applied  art  and  artistic  crafts    357 
Chemicals,    cosmetics,  pharmaceu- 
tical products  200 
Foodstuffs  103 
Glassware  and  ceramics  733 
Household  goods,  electric  household 
appliances,  etc.  909 
Leather  goods                                 274 
Musical  instruments                        212 
Notions  and  fancy  goods               549 
Optical  goods,  projection,  medical 
and  scientific  instruments  131 
Precious     metals,   jewelry,    clocks 
and  watches                                   199 
Shoes  and  leather                            145 
Sporting  goods                                  106 
Stationery,  office  appliances,  books 
and  graphic  arts                         1,039 
Technical  exhibits  (machinery,  ma- 
chine tools,  power,  gas  and  elec- 
trotechnical    products,    iron    and 
steel  building  materials,  etc.  1,713 
Textile  goods                                  813 
Toys                                                     903 
Wooden  ware,  furniture                311 
Lighting   fixtures    and   kindred 

lines  _  225 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  960 


ART!  .  .  .  The  world's  most  comprehensive  display  of  Objects  of  Art,  by  400  leading  manufacturers, 
famed  for  design,  originality  and  craftsmanship.  Every  type  of  art  product  from  rare  old  tapestries 
to    the    newest    and    smartest    creations    in    applied     handicraft.     At     lowest-in-the-world     prices. 

Arrange  for  your  trip  to  Leipzig  TODAY.    Write  o.  phone  for  full  information  and  literature. 

LEIPZIG  TRADE  FAIR, Inc., 630  Fifth  Ave.,NewYork,N.Y. 
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9fie  PLAZA 

P:red  Sterry 

President 

John  D.  Owen 

Manager 
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Hotels  of  Distinction 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  CENTRAL  PARK.  {    NEW  YORK 


9he  SAVOY- PLAZA 

Henry  A.  Rost 
Qene7tif  Manager 
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ASTERWORKS  of  the  world's  greatest  composers 
in  famous  opera  houses^,  magnificent  theatre  -v. 
romantic  folks  plays  ^  museums  and  art  collec- 
tions of  richest  splendors  international  sports  events^ 
dazzling  social  life,  are  part  of  Germany's  unsurpassed 
summer  program  for  discriminating  tourists  who  want  not 
merely  travel,  but  sightseeing  plus  entertainment. 

We  u  ill  gladly  send  you,  gratr't,  i/lrntrated  booklets  and  in/or- 
malum  on  trimmer  events,  transportation,  lares,  hotels,  spas,  etc. 

QERMAKTOURIST 

L  INFORMATION.OFFICE. 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


History  of  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  99) 
tion;  cabinets  approached  the 
Baroque,  with  coarse  carvings  of 
scrolls,  hermes,  and  cartouches; 
and  beds  were  made  very  elegant, 
the  framework  sometimes  entirely 
covered  with  the  same  richly  em- 
broidered material  as  the  hangings. 

Hardware  was  little  used  on 
Italian  furniture  except  toward  the 
end  of  the  Renaissance.  Chests  for 
traveling  had  wrought  iron  han- 
dles at  the  ends,  intricate  locks  on 
the  inside,  a  small  keyhole  on  the 
outside,  and  invisible  hinges.  After 
the  wooden  knobs,  bosses,  masks, 
and  heads  used  on  cabinets  and 
buffets,  came  metal  drop-pulls  and 
swinging  (bail)  handles,  and  es- 
cutcheons of  keyplates,  all  at  first 
plain,  but  later  in  Baroque  design. 

As  to  the  textiles  used  during 
the  Renaissance,  the  Byzantines 
had  for  centuries  supplied  Europe 
with  wonderfully  wrought  textiles 
of  linen,  wool,  silk,  and  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  their  small  de- 
signs and  colors  had  been  closely 
copied  by  the  Italian  weavers  and 
lingered  into  the  Early  Renais- 
sance, when  the  decline  of  Oriental 
trade  stimulated  Italian  weavers 
to  create  their  own  designs  and 
textiles.  The  elegance  of  High  Re- 
naissance interiors  was  completed 
by  decorative  tapestries,  woven  in 
Flanders;  velvets,  brocades,  and 
damasks  from  the  factories  at  Flor- 
ence, Lucca,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
used  as  wall  hangings,  draperies, 
cushion-covers,  and  upholstery. 

By  the  time  that  the  unpar- 
alleled beauty  of  the  Renaissance 
had  permeated  France  and  was  fil- 
tering into  the  rest  of  Europe  it 

Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  96) 

bareness  of  the  stage,  the  call  of 
Death  from  behind  the  chair  of 
Everyman  while  he  banquets  with 
his  friends,  the  dynamic  acting  of 
Alexander  Moissi,  the  sense  of 
vast  distances,  of  an  unseen  world 
hovering  over  the  humans,  and  the 
syncopated  beat  of  Death  used  like 
the  tom-tom  in  O'Neill's  "The 
Emperor  Jones" — all  this  combines 
to  produce  in  the  first  act  a  sense 
of  awe,  terror  and  tragic  beauty 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of,  which 
I  never  want  to  get  rid  of.  The 
second  act  is  flat  and  negligible. 

DON  MARQUIS  TRIES  TRAGEDY 

I  liked  Don  Marquis'  "Out  of 
the  Sea"  when  I  read  it  in  book 
form.  But  it  did  not,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  third  act,  jell  when 
it  got  on  the  stage  under  the 
supervision  of  Walter  Hampden 
and  George  Tyler.  Don  Marquis 
is  essentially  a  satirist  and  poet, 
and  is,  besides,  one  of  the  greatest 
epigrammatists  of  the  century.  It 
is  all  the  more  a  grief  to  me,  long 
his  personal  friend,  that  he  has  not 
added  romantic  tragedy  to  his  list 
of  attainments. 

"Out  of  the  Sea"  is  a  modern 
dramatic  tragedy  laid  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  near  the  lost  land  of 
Lyonnesse,  out  of  which  Tristan 
came.    Marquis'    drama    has    the 
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was  on  the  decline  in  the  country 
of  its  origin  and  degenerating  into 
Baroque  and  decadent  forms. 

Italian  furniture  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  being  reproduced  consid- 
erably today;  and  while  the  impos- 
ing carved  and  decorated  pieces 
are  naturally  best  suited  to  spa- 
cious salons,  libraries,  and  dining 
rooms  of  appropriate  architectural 
character,  the  simplicity  of  many 
of  the  Early  Renaissance  pieces 
makes  it  possible  to  use  them  in 
the  smaller  rooms  of  less  preten- 
tious homes,  especially  those  built 
in  the  Italian  villa  style. 

Both  foreign  and  domestic  tex- 
tile manufacturers  are  reproducing 
many  of  the  splendid  15th,  16th, 
and"  17th  century  Italian  silk 
damasks,  brocades,  and  velvets, 
.with  their  innumerable  variety  of 
colors  and  designs.  To  gain  the 
right  effect  these  should  be  used  on 
reproductions  of  Italian  furniture, 
since  the  history  of  textiles  has 
always  been  closely  allied  to  the 
history  of  furniture. 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  a 
scries  of  articles  written  for  those  who 
love  furniture  for  its  beauty  and  his- 
tory, for  those  who  buy  furniture  for 
the  home,  and  for  those  'who  make  or 
distribute  it.  The  authors  have  aimed  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  successive  styles,  in- 
cluding the  ornamental  hardware  and 
textiles  used  with  each.  The  articles 
which  follow  are:  "French,  Gothic  and 
Renaissance;"  "French  Period  Styles;" 
"Four  Other  European  Styles,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  German,  Flemish;"  "English, 
Renaissance  (Tudor) ;"  "English,  Early 
Jacobean,  Cromwellian,  Late  Jacobean;" 
"English,  William  &  Mary,  Queen 
Anne;"  "English  Georgian" — "Chippen- 
dale and  Hcpplcwhite ;"  —  "English, 
Georgian — Adam  Brothers  and  Shera- 
ton;" "American,  Colonial,  Early  Ameri- 
can;" "Modem,  Reproductions,  Com- 
binations and  Arrangement  of  Furniture." 

Tristan  and  Isolde  legend  as  a 
background.  To  me  it  rings  false 
and  archaic  for  two  acts,  when 
there  is  suddenly  flung  before  us 
in  the  third  act  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  effective  situations 
(between  a  husband  and  a  wife 
and  her  American  poet-lover)  that 
has  ever  been  seen  on  Broadway. 
This  husband,  a  giant,  a  primitive, 
a  sensualist,  a  torturer,  played  by 
Lyn  Harding  like  a  granite  god 
come  to  life,  toys  with  the  wife  and 
her  lover  verbally  to  make  the 
auditor  thrill  at  its  subtle  beauty. 

PARIS-BOUND 

The  now-and-then  whimsical 
talent  of  Mr.  Philip  Barry  plunges 
into  that  new  and  puzzling  ques- 
tion, Sex  (just  discovered  in  Amer- 
ica), in  his  play,  "Paris-Bound". 
Paris-bound  means  those  bent  on 
putting  asunder  by  way  of  a  di- 
vorce what  two  young  and  heedless 
people  in  a  country  house  have  put 
together.  The  two  young  people 
were  nearly  divorced  after  the 
usual  sex  rigmarole  of  unfaithful- 
ness, and  all  ends  happily  after 
dozens  of  cocktails  have  been  con- 
sumed, and  after  we  all  clapped 
our  hands  at  Mr.  Barry's  witty, 
naughty  theses,  that  physical  in- 
fidelity in  marriage  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. (Hear!  Hear!)  Gilbert 
Emery  as  the  "Father"  and  Madge 
Kennedy  were  convincing  in  the 
lead.  All  the  others  were  well 
drilled  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
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The  Land  of  the  Aftdntght  Sun 


Even  apart  from  the 
magnificent  fjords  and 
the  auje-compelling 
vieivs  along  the  fantas- 
tic northern  coasts, 
Norway's  cities  alone 
make  a  visit  u>orth 
while. 

Oslo,  the  cosmopolitan 
capital,  teems  u>ith  his- 
toric interest.  In  this 
ancient  city  on  Oslo- 
fjord,  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  14th-cen- 
tury Akershus  Castle, 
and  museums  where 
one  sees  real  Viking 
ships  tuith  manyof  their 
original  treasures  in- 
tact, as  tuell  as  other 
Norseantiquities. Oslo's 
ujorld-  famous  restau- 
rants and  pleasure  re- 
sorts are  found  along 
the  boulevards,  on 
islands  in  the  harbor, 
and  on  the  mountains 
immediately    adjacent. 

Every  point  of  interest 
throughout  Noru>ay  is 
readily  and  inexpensive- 
ly reached  by  fine  mod- 
ern railways,  touring 
-suf  nrno^il  ps.      and 


Window     Thoughts 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

window  installations  available  to- 
day, there  is  no  reason  that  either 
casement  or  double  hung  windows 
should  ever  give  trouble  of  any 
kind  after  their  first  correct  in- 
stallation. It  is  again  a  case  of 
spending  a  little  more  money  for  a 
better  quality  of  materials,  work- 
manship and  design,  but  this  slight 
additional  investment  repays  itself 
over  and  over  again — directly  as  a 
matter  of  saving  on  repair  bills. 
and  indirectly  as  the  saving  of  that 
constant  annoyance  which  results 
when  windows  leak  or  become  diffi- 
cult to  operate. 

Finally,  it  might  be  well  to  in- 
troduce a  brief  note  regarding  win- 
dow   shades — a    much    neglected 
subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
average  home  builder  and  home- 
owner.   Window    shades    play    a 
b  ft        much  more  important  part  in  the 
f  II         architectural  scheme,  both  exterior 
yf         and     interior,     than     is     usually 
'  credited  to  them.  The  reader  can 

observe  this  fact  for  himself.  If 
one  looks  carefully  at  the  exterior 
of  a  house  where  part  of  the  win- 
dow shades  arc  drawn  down,  it  will 
usually  be  noted  that  the  shades 
have  been  selected  of  the  wrong 
color  to  harmonize  with  the  ex- 
terior. Similarly  in  many  interiors 
and  particularly  at  night  when  the 
interior  should  be  at  its  best,  the 
window  shade,  because  of  its  color, 
forms  a  hideous  blot  in  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  very  attractive  dec- 
orative scheme.  We  are  too  prone 
to  think  of  window  shades  in  their 
rolled  up  position,  and  to  forget 
that  the  minute  a  window  shade  is 
drawn  down  to  perform  its  natural 
function,  it  also  becomes  auto- 
matically a  part  of  both  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  architecture  of 
the  house.  This  is  an  excellent  rea- 
son why  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  selecting  the  color  of  shades  and 
to  this  end,  because  exterior  and 
interior  color  requirements  may 
differ,  double  shades  may  be  used, 
or  there  are  available  shades  hav- 
ing different  colors  on  either  side 
and  a  sufficient  variety  of  color 
combinations  to  meet  almost  any 
requirement. 

Other  important  points  about 
window  shades  are  the  quality  of 
material  used  in  their  making  and 

in   tho  >^    'ip'tit  onH  weadna^"-1 

enough  for  the  young  prince  to  govern,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  also  bestowed  upon  him  when  he  was 
but  nineteen  years  old. 
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INSTEAD     OF     SHIVERING 
THROUGH    THE  WINTER   HERE 

MOUNTAINS  behind  —  with  snowcaps  far 
enough  away  for  picturesqueness.  The  sap- 
phire doormat  of  the  Mediterranean  spread  in  front. 
Roads  smooth  as  silk,  gay  with  the  swiftest  motors 
known  to  man.  Tiny  villages  perched  in  the  hills 
like  birds'  nests... And  down  along  the  Cote  d'Azur, 
those  jewelled  towns  whose  names  have  made 
smart  history — Cannes,  Juan-les-Pins,  Monte  Carlo! 

If  you  adore  tennis,  golf,  yachting,  bathing,  danc- 
ing, clothes,  jewels,  the  risk  and  lure  of  playing  for 
high  stakes — if  you  adore  the  thrill  of  life  that  sweeps 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  always  at  high  tension 
under  a  sky  fiercely  blue,  with  flowers  all  about  and 
air  vital  as  only  mountains  married  to  the  sea  can 
make  it  —  If  you  hate  winter,  mud,  grime,  clouds, 
melancholy — here  you  are! 

The  Riviera  atmosphere  of  luxury  and 
chic  may  begin  in  New  York — if  you  cross  "the 

longest  gangplank  in 
the  world"  to  the 
white  decks  of  the 
France,  the  Paris  or 
the  He  de  France . . . 
Five  days  over. .  . 
three  hours  by  boat- 
train  from  Le  Havre 
to  Paris.  Overnight, 
the  Cote  d'Azur. 


Information  from  any  French  Line  Agent  or 

Tourist  Office,  or  write  direct  to  19  State 

Street,  New  York  City 
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equipment;  both  easily  to  be  had. 
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This  booklet 
describes — 


T 


he  most  interesting  and  valuable 
home   reading   course   ever  cre- 


ated— 

A  COURSE  that  will  give  you  knowl- 
■*-  ■*-  edge  that  will  add  vastly  to  your 
enjoyment  of  life,  that  will  be  of  great 
practical  value,  and  that  will  equip 
you  to  practice  a  fascinating  profes- 
sion if  you  so  desire. 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music  and 
art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  tilings 
with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your  own  home  and 
the  homes  of  your  friends. 

Because  it  will  be  of  great  value  and  usefulness,  and  add  vastly  to 
your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do  in  your 
home  through  the  years  to  come. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  absolute 
knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every  period 
and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  Xo  matter  how  accustomed 
one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine  one's  instinct 
for  beauty  may  be.  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Interior  Dec- 
orating is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And  there  is  intense  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  "place"  and  evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents 
at  a  glance. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  less  than  two  years  ago  by  a  group  of  the  most  prominent 
American  architects  and  decorators;  and  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Nancy  V.  McClelland. 
It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  authoritative  and  up-to-date,  by  far  the 
most  authoritative,  thorough  and  complete  home  study  Interior  Dec- 
orating course  in  existence. 

Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  complete 
training  in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson  will  come  to  you  every 
two  weeks  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  of  attentive  reading. 


Individual  attention,  criticism  and  additional  instruction  given  to  every 
subscriber. 

When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  practice 
Interior  Decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  so  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman,  and  none 
which  offers  greater  rewards 

The  course  has  received  the  Certificate  of  Approval  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Send    this    Coupon   for    Beautiful    BOOKLET — Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

"...  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  each  lesson  as  it  came.  All 
of  them  were  so  complete,  so  interesting,  so  logical.  I 
feel  that  the  knowledge  they  impart  is  far  more  valuable 
than  that  given  by  many  of  the  required  courses  in  schools 
and  colleges.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  will  ever 
have  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  home  should  he 
required  to  know  how  to  do  so  economically,  comfortably 
and  artistically.  What  can  be  more  valuable  to  an  in- 
dividual and  a  community  than  personal  environment?  .  .  . 
I  liked  the  examinations  too.  Many  of  the  questions  made 
the  application  of  die  lessons  so  clear — made  sure  I  had 
comprehended  the  tacts  and  not  merelj   memorized.  .  .  ." 


I  liked  Don  Marquis  "(Juf~ oT_ 
the  Sea"  when  I  read  it  in  book 
form.  But  it  did  not,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  third  act,  jell  when 
it  got  on  the  stage  under  the 
supervision  of  Walter  Hampden 
and  George  Tyler.  Don  Marquis 
is  essentially  a  satirist  and  poet, 
and  is,  besides,  one  of  the  greatest 
epigrammatists  of  the  century.  It 
is  all  the  more  a  grief  to  me,  long 
his  personal  friend,  that  he  has  not 
added  romantic  tragedy  to  his  list 
of  attainments. 

"Out  of  the  Sea"  is  a  modern 
dramatic  tragedy  laid  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  near  the  lost  land  of 

T.vnnnesse.    out    nf    wllirri    Trktan 


~~  — ,tt  -nrs*  ■piTjyr  ""rTtnsrtfount 
Paris-bound  means  those  bent 
putting  asunder  by  way  of  a 
vorce  what  two  young  and  heedl 
people  in  a  country  house  have  j 
together.   The   two   young   pec 
were    nearly    divorced    after 
usual  sex  rigmarole  of  unfaith 
ness,  and  all  ends  happily  ai 
dozens  of  cocktails  have  been  c 
sumed,  and  after  we  all  clap] 
our  hands  at  Mr.   Barry's  wil 
naughty  theses,  that  physical 
fidelity  in  marriage  is  of  no  c 
sequence.    (Hear!    Hear!)    Gilb 
Emery  as  the  "Father"  and  Mai 
Kennedy  were  convincing  in 
learf     All     the     others    were__ 


Spanish    V  elvets  and  Urocades 


t    f*     *HE  climax  of  Spain's  ascendency  was 

(  *  J  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  better 
known  in  history  as  Charles  V  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Through  his  father? 
Phillip  the  Handsome,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  Charles  had  inherited  Austria  and 
Burgundy. Through  his  mother,  Joanna  the 
Mad,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
he  inherited  Castile  and  Aragon.  As  if 
these  hereditary  possessions  were  not 
enough  for  the  young  prince  to  govern,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  also  bestowed  upon  him  when  he  was 
but  nineteen  years  old. 


A  decided  impetus  was  felt  in  the  field  of 
the  decorative  and  fine  arts  during  the  16th 
century.  For  centuries  Spain  had  been 
famous  for  her  excellent  craftsmen.  Their 
superiority  of  workmanship  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  furniture  and 
textiles  of  this  period.  <%.  The  X  shaped 
chair,  sillon  de  cadera,  shown  in  the  above 
illustration,  was  in  vogue  in  both  Spain 
and  Italy.  It  is  shown  covered  in  our  fabric 
No.  22873.  As  a  piano  scarf,  No.  21000 
is  illustrated.  These  fabrics  are  but  two 
from  a  wide  collection  decorators  find  ad- 
equate for  every  requirement. 


'Wholesale  Exclusively 
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DECORATIVE    FABRICS    OF    DIS 
730  FIFTH  AVENUE    -    AT  57th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

HEYWORTH   BLDG 

LOS    ANGELES 
CHILLIS    BLOCK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
JEWELERS    BLDG 


This  is  the  word  that's  passing 
around  the  automobile  shows 
this  year — "Go  in  and  see  the 
new  Marmons — they're  great!" 
And  what  a  lot  there  is  to  be  seen ! 
-Take  the  New  Marmon  78, 
for  instance.  It's  a  car  built  for 
the  day  and  the  times— large 
enough  to  give  a  lasting  impres- 


sion of  luxury  and  ease — yet 
mobile  in  size,  with  a  wheelbase 
of  120  inches.  The  motor  is  a 
straight-eight,  of  86  h.  p.  (built 
by  Marmon).  Top  speed — 70  to 
80  miles  per  hour.  Price  #1895. 
In  the  "68",  Marmon  has  built 
a  straight-eight  of  genuine  Mar- 
mon quality  in  a  still  lower  price 


field.  Thousands  have  sized  it  up 
this  way — "I  want  a  really  good- 
looking  car  that  performs  some- 
where near  the  most  expensive 
— yet  I  have  just  so  much  money 
to  spend."  The  "68"  at  $1395  is 
that  car.  (Prices  f.  o.  b.  factory.) 

MARMON 
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Devoted  to  Architecture,  Building  <s  Interior  Decoration 


Charles  I  Favorite  Room  in  an  English  Palace 
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Courtesy  of  Charles  of  London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 
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In  so  intimate  and  personal  a  gift  as  the 
engagement  ring  one  especially  is  guided 
by  a  sense  of  what  is  appropriate.  For 
118  years  an  exclusive  clientele  has  looked 
to  us  as  the  final  word  on  such  matters. 

BLACK   STARR  &  FROST 

JEWELERS  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR   118    YEARS 


FIFTH   AVENUE,    CORNER   48TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK 
PARIS  "  '  PALM      BEACH  •  •  SOUTHAMPTON 
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CHARLES  of  LONDON 


OLD  PANELLED 
ROOMS 


NEW  YORK:  TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET 
LONDON:  56  NEW  BOND  STREET 

Member  oj  the  Antique  ami  Decorative  Art.s  League 


ARTS  &  DECORATION.  March,  1928.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXVIII,  Number  5.  Publication  office,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price  $6.00  a  year; 
two  years,  .$io.oo;  three  years,  $12.00;  single  copies,  $0.50;  Foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription^  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  post  office  in  New   York  City,  under  the  act   of  March  S,   1879.    Copyrighted,   1928,  by  Arts  .V;   Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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1928,  Kittinger  Company 


yin  ^American  Dining  Room  Worthy  of^Duncan  Q'hufe 


'he  spirit  of  the  best  in  Early  American  life  lives 
again  in  this  dining  room  suite  .  .  .  the  Knicker- 
bocker.  To  faithfully  reproduce  the  genius  and  artistry 
of  Duncan  Phyfe,  America's  foremost  craftsman,  Kit- 
tinger  has   selected   richly   figured    solid   Honduras 
Mahogany    of    such    quality    and    beauty   as   Phyfe 
would   have    delighted    in    working.    Only  in  the 
finest  of  such  woods  are  the  fluted  carvings  and 
decorations  so,  characteristic  of  Phyfe's  best  work, 
possible  of  masterful  execution. 

Extension  table,  sideboard,  server,  mir- 
ror, china  cabinet   and    chair  ...  all 
are   in    solid    mahogany,   finished    in 
duo-tone    rubbed    lacquer  .  .  .  with 
antique   bronze   fittings   of 
unusual  beauty  of  design. 


'Shis  serving  table  group  presents 
an  equally  charming  appearance 
in  the  Qolonial  liall. 


In  all  Kittinger  furniture  for  living  room,  dining  room, 
bed  room  and  hall,  the  finest  solid  woods  are  used  .  .  . 
principally  Honduras  Mahogany  or  American  Wal- 
nut .  .  .  even  in  hidden  or  minor  parts.     Substitute 
woods    are  not  worthy  of   Kittinger   design   and 
craftsmanship. 

And  yet,  because  of  Kittinger  methods  of  pro- 
duction, the  cost  of  these  exquisite  pieces  is 
far  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay. 

A  brochure  describing  the  "Knicker- 
bocker" suite  together  with  other 
literature  showing  Kittinger  Dis- 
tinctive Furniture  for  the  living 
room,  club  or   executive  office 
will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest.  Kittinger  Co.» 
1900  Elmwood  Ave- 
nue, Buffalo,  N.  'Y. 


KITTINGE 

^<^   Distinctive     Fu  rniturc 
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J  \ 

^IT^here  is  here  presented  a  Louis  XVI 
room,  of  the  period,  built  entirely 
of  oak,  the  surface  has  been  marbleiz,ed, 
the  general  tone  being  ivory.  The  large 
panels  are  carved  and  the  cornice  is  of 
plaster.  Most  of  the  large  panels  are  in 
reality  hidden  closets. 

^Wm.  ^Baumgarten  6  (9a  Una 


Antiques 


Interior  Decorations 

715    Fifth    Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Tapestries 
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J4amptoa 


Shop 
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/is  a  beautiful 
suggestion  for  the  hall 
in  some  hillside  country 
house  in  the  Italian 
manner — or,  in  smaller 
scale,  for  the  impressive 

entrance  foyer  in  a  smart  modern  duplex  on 
the  Avenue,  this  delightful  room  presents  it- 
self. .  .  There  is  an  unmistakable  deftness  in 
the  handling  of  contrasting  light  and  shade, 
of  balance  and  proportion;  there  is  an  artistry 
in  the  choosing  of  the  plaster  walls,  the  metal 
grilles,  the  ecclesiastical  chair,  the  tapestry 
screen,  the  marble-top  table,  that  shows  forth 


the  talents  of  the  Hampton  Decorators.  What- 
ever may  be  the  type  of  your  home,  whether 
it  be  of  studied  simplicity  or  of  elaborate 
sophistication;  whether  it  be  a  smart  town 
house  or  a  country  place  of  hospitable  size 
and  spreading  acres,  the  Hampton  Decora- 
tors are  fully  equipped  to  assist  you 
with  the  problems  of  its  interior  decoration. 


EIGHTEEN       EAST      FIFTIETH       STREET,       NEW      YORK 


* 


The  Federal  Period  is  an  interesting 
variation  of  Early  American  decoration. 
Born  in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds 
when  the  new  nation  was  really  be- 
coming organized,  it  expressed  the 
awakening  of  national  consciousness 
and  pride.  . 

There  is  cheerful  dignity  and  rest- 
fulness  in  Federal  decor  that  is  exactly 
suited  for  today  when  our  homes  must 
have,  above  all,  a  liveable  quality. 
Slightly  more  formal  and  better 
organized  than  the  Colonial,  it  is  re- 
cognized by  the  use  of  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  classic  forms  in  fabrics 
and  furniture  while  eagles,  stars  and 
shields  are  frequently  seen  on  mirrors, 
mantles,  pilasters,  and  hardware. 

Your  interior  decorator  will  gladly 
tell  you  more  about  this  fascinating 
decorative  era,  and  will  show  you  a 
number  of  Cheney  Silks  created  espe- 
cially for  interior  decoration  purposes 
and  authentically  Federal  in  design 
and  colorings. 


CHENEY 

silks 


CHENEy 

WEAVES 
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The  tradition  of  today  .  .  . 

Not  yet  made,  but  in  the  making  .  . . 

Rhapsodies  in  blue  .  .  . 

Spirituals  in  black  .  .  . 

Living,  breathing  motion  .  .  . 

Expressed  in  music  .  . 

In  art  .  .  . 

In  tall  buildings  .  .  . 

Now  in  furniture  .  .  . 

Sophisticated  .  .  .  modern  .  .  dynamic 

Dynamique!     the  new  furniture  .  .  . 
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©JOHNSON     HANOLEY   JOHNSON 
COMPANY,  QRANORAPIOS,  MICH  . 


V 


Now  shown 
by  Lord  and  Taylor  in  New 
York,  Marshall  Field  &  Company ' 
in  Chicago,  John  Wanamaker 
in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  after  March  1st  by 
a  leading  store  in  the  larger 
cities  throughout  the  country. 
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A  Tambour  Desk  in  mahogany  <with  serpentine  base 
and  Mclntyre  eagle  in  the  pediment,  typical  of  the 
many  exquisite  pieces  to  be  seen  in    our  showrooms. 


treasures  oj  tomorrow 


It  has  been  left  to  Danersk  to  pre- 
serve and  carry  forward  the  fine  old 
traditions  of  the  great  periods  of  furniture 
design.  Every  piece  that  bears  our  mark 
has  the  subtlety  and  charm  that  are  so  elo- 
quent in  the  handiwork  of  the  great  cabi- 
net makers  of  long  ago. 

Just  as  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  and 
Duncan  Phyfe  borrowed  from  the  mas- 
ters who  had  gone  before,  so  does  Danersk 
strive  for  this  generation  to  preserve  and 
add  to  the  richest  heritage  of  the  past. 

The  Danersk  furniture  that  you  place  in 
your  home  today  will  take  on  added 
beauty  with  the  years.   With  your  family 


silver  and  most-prized  heirlooms  it  will 
adorn  the  homes  of  your  children  and 
vour  children's  children. 

Start  now  to  collect  Danersk  furniture. 
Like  old  friends,  Danersk  chairs  and 
desks  and  tables  endear  themselves  more 
to  you  with  each  passing  year.  And  as 
your  collection  grows,  it  will  become  a 
peaceful  and  friendly  environment  that 
will  make  home  a  richer  word. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  the  Danersk  rooms 
and  to  inspect  our  work  at  your  leisure. 
We  are  glad  to  show  you  what  we 
have  done  whether  you  wish  to  purchase 
or  not. 


A  N  E  R  S 

Erskine-Danforth  Corporation,   Wholesale  and  Retail 
383  Madison  Ave.,  at  46th  St.,  (ist  floor),  N.  Y.  315  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Los  Angeles  Distributor :  2869  W.  7th  St.      Factories  in  New  England 
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THE  luxurious  comfort  and  mellow 
contours  so  characteristic  of  French 
pieces  find  full  expression  in  the  artistic 
reproductions  created  by  Jacques 
Bodart,  Inc.  Such  furniture  becomes 
even  more  priceless  with  age. 

Clients  of  Dealers  and  Decorators 
may  see  many  interesting  groups  at  our 
Galleries. 

/O  J  I    RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

*<-S   '-Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
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OVER  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  PROMINENT  FAMILIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  REGISTER 


^Beauty  on  the  Hearth 


Our  constant  quest  for  the  beautiful  in  fireplace  adornment  frequently  results 
in  acquiring  antique  mantels  truly  of  exceptional  character.  Typical  is  this 
antique  mantel  of  the  Georgian  Period.  Genius,  in  deftly  blending  the  virtues 
of  beauty  with  those  of  utility,  seldom  scales  the  heights  of  artistry  which  this 
exquisite  mantel  represents. 

Can  you  imagine  for  but  a  moment  the  charm  that  such  a  mantel  would  bring 
into  the  home?  Can  you  not  feel  the  pride  that  must  accompany  its  posses- 
sion and  the  knowledge  that  here  is  something  individual — alone  in  the 
world?  This  mantel  is  5'  5"  high;  the  shelf  is  l'  A"  long;  the  opening  is 
49%"  by  44"  and  it  is  priced  at  $3500.  The  andirons  to  match,  which  are 
illustrated  above,  are  in  silver  finish,  32 Y±"  high,  and  are  designed  after  the 
Georgian  Period.  Price  $540  for  the  pair. 


A  booklet,  describing  our  ser- 
vice, and  photographs  of 
available  offerings,  will  be  gladly 
sent  you  upon  request  to  our  New 
York  office,  Dept.  AD.  Or,  you 
may  communicate  with  us  through 
your       architect       or       decorator. 


Georgian   Period   Fireset, 
silver  finish,  $1-15. 


Wm.H.  JACKSON    COMPANY 


-Established  in  the 
-    Year  i£77     - 


1  W€ST  47  th  STR££T 
N€W    YORK 


3 1  &  M. MICHIGAN  AV€-. 
CH  ICAGO 


The  Oldest  House  of 
its  k\ind  in  America 
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Nahon   Furniture   is 
made  exclusively  in  our 
own  shops,  and  sold  only 
through   the   trade.    It  may 
be  seen  to  best  advantage  in 
our  extensive  showrooms  which 
are   always   open  to   the  public. 


NAHON  furniture  is  unsurpassed  by 
the  best  of  foreign  make  in  design, 
quality  of  materials,  and  in  work- 
manship. It  is  manufactured,  moreover, 
with  special  regard  to  our  peculiar  climatic 
conditions.  *  *  *  As  there  are  no  heavy 
transportation  costs  and  import  duties  to 
be  paid,  it  may  be  purchased  at  far  more 
reasonable  prices  than  is  the  case 
with  furniture  from  abroad. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  upon 
request  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet 


^Manufacturers  to  the  "Decorative  Trade 


O/rw 


r 


52nd  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER  e^Q  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sherman  Tilting  Table 

This  attractive  table,  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  is 
most  graceful  in  line,  with  an  unusual  pie  crust 
top.  The  table  is  of  Cuban  mahogany  throughout. 
The  top  is  36  inches  wide,  and  the  height  is  29% 
inches.  It  may  be  purchased  through  your  decorator 
or  furniture  dealer. 

Price  $49.50  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
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DAWSON 


19  East  60th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


i'^ 


^4«  oW  English  Queen  Anne  Walnut 

fall  front    Writing   Desk    and    Wing 

Chair  covered  in  original  Needlework 

of  the  period 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OLD    TAPESTRIES 
and  NEEDLEWORK 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

OLD  VELVETS 
and  EMBROIDERIES 


Member  o/  the  Antique  &  Decorative  Arts  League 
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tsent#cr 

383JTladi0onHvt 

At  46th  Street 


^§, 


.4  grouping  in  one  of  our  panelled  rooms,  copied  from  the  original  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  You  are  always  welcome  to  inspect 
this,  and  many  other  interesting  exhibits  in  our  showrooms. 


$f)tlabdpf)ta,  $a. 
2011  Walnut  &t. 


jfactorp 
Hong  Sslattb  Cttp 


I'lii., 
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Cabinet — This  cabinet  is  executed  in 
the  French  Modernistic  Style.  Made 
in  walnut  with  inlays  of  various  other 
woods  which  harmonize  in  tone  and 
color  under  a  soft  dull  finish. 


Love  Seat — Louis  XV,  built  to  fit  the 
curved  side  of  a  piano.  Made  in  wal- 
nut. Iiand  carved,  and  covered  with  a 
Vel  De  Gene  bordered  with  antique 
nail  heads. 


Lamp  Table — Renaissance,  zi*ith  a  tri 
leg  pedestal  base  in  solid  walnut,  with 
an  inlay  top  of  burl  and  a  crossband 
border. 


Furniture  of  All  Periods  and  for  Every  Purpose 

A  visit  to  our  showrooms  will  disclose  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  home  appoint- 
ments, such  as  bedroom  and  dining  room  suites,  upholstered  living  room  pieces, 
beautifully  carved  cabinets  and  various  odd  pieces,  each  one  individual  and  distinctive 

in  appearance  and  character. 

VIOLANTE  #  ONORATO,  INC. 

437  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Member  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


feidlil^  <\lxm  Baahn  inc. 

V  J  (Cable  Adc 
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Address  Gobelin   New  York 

FTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

PLAZA.     3595-9596 

AT  S8TH   STREET 


For  Discriminate 

Decoration  we  offer  the 

choice  of  unusual 

ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

FURNITURE 

WORKS  OF  ART 


17th  Century  Mortlakc  Tapestry  depicting  a  majestic 
garden  design.  (From  tlie  Viscount  Leverhulme  collet  - 
tion.)  Size  II  >'  iiii:li  by  13  wide. 


Very  fine  Wing  Chair  covered  in  Brussels 
Tapestry   and   Red    Velvet. 


~ 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  HEADLINER! 


MR 


THE  beautiful,  new,  Willys-Knight  Standard  Six, 
from  the  moment  of  its  introduction  at  the 
National  Automobile  Show,  has  won  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  that  literally   blankets  the  nation. 

Thesuperiorityof  the/>rfte//te<r/  Willys-Knight  sleeve- 
valve  engine  has  long  been  accepted.  Naturally,  it 
costs  more  to  build  this  advanced  motor.  It  is  only 
today,  after  fourteen  years  of  experiment  and  prog- 
ress, that  we  have  reached  our  goal  of  incorporat- 
ing this  superior  engine  in  a  low-priced  Six  main- 
taining all  of  Willys-Knight's  quality  supremacy. 

The  Standard  Six  is  building  up  still  further  the  es- 
teem in  which  Willys-Knight  has  long  been  held.  It 
inherits  the  qualities  which  have  won  world-wide 
prestige  and  the  praise  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  owners.  The  new  car  is  distinguished  by 
typical  Willys-Knight  brilliance,  sturdiness,  econ- 
omy, simplicity,  quick  starting  and  ease  of  control. 

High  compression  with  any  gas 

The  simplicity  of  the  patented  Willys-Knight  engine 
is  responsible  for  its  remarkable  efficiency.  Two 
metal  sleeves  in  each  cylinder  move  smoothly,  si- 
lently up  and  down,  one  within  the  other,  in  a  pro- 
tective film  of  oil.  There  is  no  complicated  valve 
mechanism  with  springs,  tappets  and  cams.  These 
sleeves  combine  with  the  spherical  cylinder  head  to 


Patented 

Willys-Knight  Engine 

brought  within  reach 
of  added  thousands 


form  a  perfectly  sealed  combustion  chamber.  As  a 
result,  the  Willys-Knight  engine  gives  high  unijorm 
compression  atall  times,  atall  speeds — and  with  any  gas. 

Two  other  advanced  Sixes 

Willys-Knight  Special  Six — improved,  finer;  now 
with  added  refinements  and  beautiful  new  color  op- 
tions. Willys-Knight  Great  Six — one  of  America's 
most  luxurious  cars.  Now,  a  larger,  more  powerful 
engineinsures  even  higher  speed  andflashier  pick-up. 

Willys-Knight  Sixes  range  in  price  from  $1145  to 
$2695,  in  the  Standard  Six,  Special  Six  and  Great 
Six  divisions.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  and  specifica- 
tions subject  to  change  without  notice. 

The  Perfected  Whippet-$535 

Rounding  out  the  great  Willys-Overland  line,  the 
1928  Whippet  still  leads  the  light  car  field — and  is 
even  further  ahead  today  than  ever  before.  In  per- 
formance records,  in  features  of  mechanical  and 
engineering  superiority — many  of  which  were  first 
brought  to  the  light  car  field  by  Whippet — and  in 
proved  merit  in  the  hands  of  its  owners,  Whippet's 
leadership  is  most  convincingly  established.  Now, 
at  new  low  prices  of  $455  to  $585,  Whippet  is 
more  than  ever  the  leader  in  light  car  value. 
Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Willys- 
Overland  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Willys -Knight  Six 


WITCOMBE  MCGEA01IN  \CQ 


WITCHIN   IMPORTED  DECORATIVE  FABRICS  ARE  THE   FINEST  AND 
COST  NO  MORE.  YOUR  DECORATOR  OR  DEALER  CAN  SUPPLY  THEM 
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Bathroom  jewelry,  decorators 

have  called   this  Tarnia  with   its 

shower  enclosure  of  sparkling  glass, 

suggesting  the  swan  song  of  the 

clinging  duck  curtain.  The  doors 

are  substantial,  piano-hinged.   Above  them 

is  a  ventilating  grille.  This  beautiful,  conven- 


ient arrangement  is  but  one  of  the 
New  Ideas  for  Bathrooms  in  our  new 
book  of  that  name.  With  Homes  of 
Comfort  it  offers  more  than  ioo  pages 
of  plumbing  and  decorating  hints. 
Write  for  both  volumes.  About  installation, 
consult  any  responsible  plumbing  contractor. 


Crane  Co.,  General  Offices, 
836  H.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago 


CRAN  E 


Branches  and  sales  offices  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-livo  cities 


1  \  I   KYTHING     FOR     ANY     PLUMBINC     INSTALLATION     ANYWHERE 


THONET   BROTHERS.    Inc 


WHOLESALERS    IN 


NEW  YORK 
LONDON 

PARIS 

BRUSSELS 

MADRID 


INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SHIPMENTS  GIVEN  UPON 
REQUEST 


MILAN 

BERLIN 

HAMBURG 

VIENNA 


Authentic   old    pieces    .    .    .    selected   from   foremost   European    Collections   by  our   representatives   abroad 

.  .    .   sent   to  us   monthly.    Rare  Antiques  of  the   16th,    17th,    18th   and    19th   Centuries  are    on   display   in 

our  galleries  for  the  benefit  of  collectors,   dealers,   decorators  and  their  clients ! 


33    EAST  47th   STREET   at   MADISON   AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also     consulting     service     available     to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing     and 

erection  of  new  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Old  Fashioned  Joint 
or  English  Stool 

'"THIS  STOOL,  of  solid  oak,  is 
-*-  a  reproduction  of  an  old  Eng' 
lish  piece — fashioned  after  the 
joint  stool  or  tavern  table. 

It  is  excellent  for  use  beside  a 
chair  for  books,  smoking  or  as 
a  footrest  while  reading.  It  is 
pegged  together  as  the  old  ones 
were.  Will  be  found  adaptable 
tor  use  almost  anywhere. 

This  stool,  No.  911,  is  11"  x 
18"  x  18".  Retails  for  $15.00 
each  at  the  better  shops  or  direct. 
Write  for  new  1928  catalog  show- 
ing many  other  interesting,  useful 
and  beautiful  articles. 

THE  TREASURE  CHEST 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

originators  of 

AUNT  NANCY 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


fforASH-MAftL,,  Inc. 

"I    IS  6AVT  40TM.SI  /        I    N6W   TOOK    CITY 

t-shli  and  Garden  Supplies 
^XtprestnVInd 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


PERIOD  style  as  the  basis  of 
modern  decoration  has  been 
so  generally  accepted  as  the 
means  of  achieving  the  most  satis- 
fying and  pleasing  effects,  that  we 
approach  an  innovation  somewhat 
cautiously,  yet  lovers  of  beauty  in 
every  form  are  gradually  winning 


Til.  Lexington  4902 


Electric  lamp,  in  silver,  gold  or  colored 
finish  with  colored  bulbs.  Modernistic 
painted  fire  blocks  showing  rainbow  col- 
orings ivhen  burned.  Courtesy  of  Saint 
Gaudens   &   Hynes,   Inc. 

a  definite  place  for  the  unusual. 

As  in  the  interior  work  of  Saint 
Gaudens  &  Hynes,  one  now  finds 
modernistic  accessories  that  have  a 
distinct  value  and  add  interest  to 
almost  any  setting,  as  in  the  in- 
stance  of   the   lamp,   illustrated, 
suggesting  a  modern  skyscraper  in 
its  pyramidic  outlines,  with  bulbs 
of  colorful  lights  reflected  against  a 
silver    or   gold    surface,    also    the 
varicolored  fire  blocks.  These  are 
gaily  painted  triangular  and  square 
blocks  of  wood  that  have  been  so 
treated,  chemically,  that  they  give 
forth  the  exquisite  colorings, 
when  burning,  usually  obtained 
from    driftwood.    Even    when 
the  fire  is  laid  and  not  lighted 
they  add  a  delightful  touch  of 
color  to  the  fireplace. 

In  their  New  York  studio, 
the  Misses  Saint  Gaudens  and 
Hynes  carry  on  a  general  deco- 
rating business,  a  feature  of 
which  is  their  willingness  to 
blend  their  customers'  own 
furnishings  and  to  advise  them, 
by  mail  or  personal  interview, 
how  to  make  revisions,  without 
charging  for  this  consultation, 
if  they  do  the  purchasing.  In 
connection  with  this  work, 
they  have  a  shop  of  distinctive 
gifts  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  the 
winter  season. 

Filled  with  a  wealth  of  love- 
ly things,  both  old  and  new, 
are  the  galleries  of  Lawson-Taylor, 
Inc.  These  offer  a  supply  to  the 
decorators  and  gift  shops,  as  a 
wholesale  business,  of  rare  pieces 
brought  from  abroad  that  include 
graceful  Sheraton  tables;  a  pair 
of  exceptional  Baccarat  lusters, 
supported  by  figures;  a  Charles  II 
! child's  chair,   in  old  rose  velvet; 


wine  coolers,  convertible  as  cabi: 
nets;  Canterburys,  now  so  useful 
as  magazine  racks;  Knole  settees 
with  drop  ends  done  in  brocatelle 
and  screens  covered  in  old  vest- 
ment brocades. 

There  are  also  old  French  copper 
bowls  and  drums,  which,  without 
the  head,  make  attractive  fern 
holders;  tole  trays;  modernis- 
tic lamps  and  antique  side- 
lights; mirrors,  pewter  and 
odd  bits  of  silver  and  Sheffield; 
beautiful  cushions  that  retail 
for  astonishingly  low  values 
and  boxes  of  all  kinds.  Among 
the  smaller  items  the  coasters 
and  plate  doilies  made  of  old 
brocade  and  velvet  bound  in 
galloon  are  especially  desirable 
for  a  refectory  table. 

If  one  would  but  leave  the 
activities  of  a  busy  thorough- 
fare and  enter  the  shop  of 
George  W.  Funk,  one  will  find 
oneself  within  an  old  world  setting, 
in  which  Spanish  and  Italian  fur- 
niture predominates,  that  entirely 
dispels  the  thought  of  present  day 
surroundings.  Here  crowding  upon 
each  other  is  one  interesting  piece 
after  another — credenza,  desks, 
tables,  both  large  and  small  and 
chairs  of  many  decorative  types. 
Here,  too,  are  the  smaller  things 
in  bibelots  such  as  silver  vases, 
bronze  bowls,  alabaster  urns,  mir- 
rors, old  silver  boxes  and  in  fact 
the  many  desirable  accessories  that 
go  to  create  a  consistent  atmosDhere 


Mirror  in  painted  clock  face  frame;  yel- 
low crackled  glass  12"  lamp  with  parch- 
ment shade;  folding  cigarette  case,  Per- 
sian decoration ;  Italian  pottery  vase  with 
glass  flowers.  Courtesy  of  Laivson-Taylor 
Inc. 

for  an  Italian  or  Spanish  interior. 
At  one  side  hangs  an  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury Italian  architectural  painting, 
by  Pietro  Longhi,  showing  the 
Piazza  of  San  Marco  filled  with  the 
color  of  brilliant  costumes,  and  near- 
by a  fine  pair  of  heavy  XVTth  cen- 
tury green  bronze  candlesticks  from 
Verona, an  harmoniouscombination. 


Mantels 


Fare  Sets 


Telephone    Regent    4634 


PREMIER 
LIGHTING  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

145    East   60th   Street 

(Corner    Lexington    Avenue) 

New    York    City 


Silhouettes  and  Frames 


Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

This  reproduction  is  printed 
in  black  on  cream  paper. 
Frame  #5479  (old  gilt  with 
black  hollow)  measures  4]/&  x 
V/&"  outside.  Price  $4.50. 
For  a  companion  silhouette 
we  suggest  one  of  Byron 
which  is  available  in  the  same 
size  and  price.  By  hanging 
one  on  each  side  of  a  mirror 
or  desk,  a  charming  effect  is 
produced. 

Send  for  illustrated 
silhouette  circular 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Mail  Order  Dept. 

Arlington,  Mass. 

Salesroom 

4  Park  Square,  Boston 


Harriet  3 ofjnsson 


Unusual  Wedding 
Gifts 

Rare  jewelry — Old  Brocades 

1055  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Ci  ty 

Butlerfidd  603Q 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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eek"  Porch  Chairs 

Sturdy  and  Quaintly  Charming 

FOR  GROWN  FOLKS 
Made  way  up  Possum  Creek  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains,  exact  copy  of  a  pair  over  a  hundred 
years  old:  split  seats.  Can  be  stained  or  left  to 
weather;  quaint  short  rockers  pegged  on,  backs 
42"  high.  Straight  chair  $10.  rocker  $12.50.  With 
four    slats    in    back    add    $2.50. 


FOR    TINY    TOTS 
Seats    9"    from    floor.    Straight    and    rocker    (no 
$5.00   a   pair 


arms) 


HALF-WAY    CHAIRS 
Seats   12'  \"  from  floor.   Straight  and  rocker   (no 
arms)-  $8.00   a   pair 

MARY  A.  SWEENEY 

El~  ..,.,[    215  E.  Market  Street,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee 


K  *  R  '  GERRY  *  '   Interior  Decorations 


8  West  47th  Street 

Opposite  Brcntdno't 

Italian  -  French  -  Early  American 

Antique  Furniture 
Rare  pieces  and  Objects  of  Art 

To  transform  a  room  into  a 
charming  interior  may  require 
only  the  addition  of  a  few  dis- 
tinctive pieces! 


An  18th  Century  Girandole  with 
•uil   crystal   prism! 


Kent-  Costikyan 

FOUNDED  188b 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE  —  Second  Floor 
NEW  YORK 

(Opposite  Public  Library) 


Oriental  Rugs   <  zAntique  and  tJXCodern 

Fine     Chinese     Rugs 

Wide  Seamless  Plain  Carpets 

Spanish  and  European  Hand-tufted  Rugs 

Aubusson  and  Savonnerie  Rugs 

Antique  Hooked  Rugs 


Booklet  "R"  with  helpful  suggestions  on  Rugs  in  Decoration  sent  on  request 
if  accompanied  by  your  decorator's  or  dealer's  name 


L.  M.  TRIEST 

ANTIQUES— LAMPS— NOVELTIES 
514  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

At    48th    Street 

NEW  YORK 


Interior  Decorator 
HARRIET  B.  EMERSON 


Murray  Hill  6863 


(^Maibrunn  distinction 


DECORATORS 

find  it  profitable  to  deal 
with   Maibrunn   for 

Quality 
Distinction 
Individuality 
Service 

THE  lamp  of  today  does  more 
than  give  light — it  must  figure 
importantly  in  the  scheme  of  dec- 
oration. 

Maibrunn  lamps  are  chosen  to  ra- 
diate grace  as  well  as  light  in  every 
type  01  room. 

Varied  assortments  of  Italian  Pot- 
tery, French  Crystal,  Bronze  and  Crys- 
tal, and  Crystal  Paste.  A  wide  choice 
of  shade  materials — taffetas,  silk,  bro- 
cades and  imported  hand-made  trim- 
mings. Customers  with  cards  from 
their  decorators  or  dealers  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  inspect  our  collection. 


Special  Exhibit 
in  Boston  — 
Eastern  Manu- 
facturers and  Im- 
porters, Hotel 
Statler,  Room 
418.March4-10th 


IMPORTERS  AND   DESIGNERS  OF  FINE   LAMPS 

44  TO  46  EAST  25TH  STREET  ■  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


One  of 

a  set  of 

six 

Queene  Anne 

chairs 


Furniture         Hangings  Antiques 

101  Park  Avenue  at  40th  St.  Suite  610 

220  East  51st  Street 

NEW  YOR1C 


THE  MILCH 
GALLERIES 


8 


"Cat"     {Carved    Ebony) 
by   Heinz    W arneke 


EXHIBITION 
OF  SCULPTURE  BY 

HEINZ  WARNEKE 

March  12th  to  24th 


PAINTINGS,    DRAWINGS, 

WATER   COLORS   AND 

SCULPTURE  BY  THE 

LEADING  ARTISTS 


108  West  57th  Street 
New  York 


iiMm 


This  reproduction  of  an  au- 
thentic Early  Republic  love  seat 
usually  commands  $125  or 
more.  But  Curtis  makes  it  in 
his  own  shops,  by  hand,  and 
sells  it  from  his  own  show- 
rooms,  for  $94   in   muslin. 


CURTIS 


55  FIFTH  AVE. 

atl2thSt..NewYork 


In  a  room,  beyond,  is  a  huge 
Spanish  chorale  dated  1583  in  its 
original  leather  binding  mounted  in 
bronze  and  iron,  and  scattered 
about  are  pieces  of  lovely  old  vel- 
vets and  brocades.  A  Gothic  altar 
cabinet  further  attracts  the  eye, 
likewise  an  old  Spanish  trip- 
tych, torcheres  and  lanterns  of 
the  most  unusual  design.  A 
comprehensive  collection  of 
wrought  iron  grilles  and  stone 
and  marble  garden  furniture, 
bird  fonts,  well  curbs  and  oil 
jars  fills  the  courtyard,  in 
the  rear. 

Florentine  tooled  leather 
that  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  famous  artisans  of  Italy  is 
the  product  of  Frank  Saulino's 
workroom  on  Sixth  Avenue. 
Here  all  articles  in  leather  that 
lend  themselves  to  this  type  of 
decoration  are  to  be  found, 
such  as  table  runners,  of  two- 
toned  red  Morocco  tooled  in 
gold  with  black  applied  inserts 
and  photograph  frames  as  in  one 
of  green  ccrase,  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

Kodak  folios  and  larger  ones  for 
scrap  books,  sewing  cases  in  blue 
or  red  Morocco,  beautifully  tufted 
in  satin  are  other  representative  ex- 
amples of  this  work,  together  with 
complete  desk  sets,  waste  baskets, 
tea  trays  with  glass  tops,  jewel 
trunks,  book  marks  and  covers  and 


cately  chased  outline  decoration 
are  other  representative  examples. 
Mr.  Munk's  jewelry  designs  are 
distinctly  individual  and  character- 
istic of  the  wearer. 

Among  the  vast  array  of  lovely 
incidentals  that  lend  their  charm 


chair,    walnut    frame    ivith 
and     red     hrocatelle     seat; 


Hand  tooled  Florentine  leather  desk  set  compris- 
ing six  pieces.  Courtesy  of  F.  Saldino,  Inc. 
unusual  book  ends  in  the  form  of 
an  actual  volume,  bound  in  green, 
brown,  red  or  wine  colored  Moroc- 
co. A  mantel  clock  covered  in  Flor- 
entine leather,  hand  tooled  to  cor- 
respond with  the  desk  accessories 
and  quite  new  is  especially  desir- 
able for  a  library  or  man's  room. 

In    the    silver    work    of    Peter 
Mueller    Munk,    originality    and 
simple  beauty  combine  in  giving 
his  hand  wrought  pieces  a  distinc- 
tion all  their  own,  as  in  the  graceful 
bowls  that  may  be  used  for  fruit 
or  flowers;  the  smaller  bowls  with 
tulip  decoration  of  applied  gold 
and  a  silver  coffee  service  with  a 
gold  decoration  of  delicate  leaves 
that     form     a     conventionalized 
border  at  the  base  of  each  piece. 
The  mirror  of  a  toilet  set  denotes 
a  strong  Egyptian   influence.   A 
sugar,  jam  and  butter  set  glass 
lined,  that  shows  a  simple  deli- 


Italian    peasant 

gilt     stripings 

XVIth  century  coffee  table  with  wrought 

iron    base.    Courtesy    of    George    W .    Funk 

to  a  room,  the  shop  of  Baphe  offers 

an  alluring  selection  in  many  types 

of  wall   brackets  and  stands   for 

plants  and  ivy,  in  which  a  metal 

fan  shaped  table  container,  finished 

in  Pompeian  red,  blue  or  rust,  on 

a  removable  wrought-iron  base,  is 

one  of  the  newest.  There  is  also  a 

swinging    plant    holder,    in    green 

finish,  suspended  from  a  bracket 

that  is  most   unusual,  and  every 

variety  of  flower  holder, 

of    distinctive    shape,    in 

pottery  and  Venetian  and 

Spanish  glass. 

To  fill  these  there  are 
colorful  wax  flowers  and 
those  of  opalescent  crystal- 
line and  wired  glass.  For 
the  smoker,  tall  ash  stands 
have  been  provided  in  new 
designs  and  in  many 
smaller  accessories,  as  well . 
Decorative  details  such  as 
old  valentines  framed ; 
mirrors  with  quaint  deco- 
boxes  for  all  uses;  charm- 


rations; 

ing  lamps;  Italian  pottery  vases  and 
pieces  of  modern  Dutch  in  its  rich 
green  blue  glaze;  Danish  pewter 
and  attractive  teaandcoffee  services. 
In  furniture,  the  deep  loungy 
siesta  chairs  of  natural  reed  with 
box  cushions  done  in  brilliant 
chintz,  especially  designed  for 
porch  and  sunroom  use,  lure  one 
with  their  tempting  comfort. 
Screens,  stools,  end  tables  and  odd 
chairs  are  other  occasional  pieces. 
Complete  interior  decoration  is 
also  an  important  feature  of  this 
i  d 


FOR  SALE 


New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex- 
clusive clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  6? 
Decoration,  578  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Away  from  the  com- 
X\.  mercialism  of  the 
shop,  in  the  cozy  atmos- 
phere of  a  real  home  the 
discussion  of  one's  prob- 
lems becomes  a  delightful 
task. 

We  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  at  any 
hour    that    may    suit    your    convenience. 

Saint-Gaui^s  &  HYNES 

Qonsultinfffi^^ora  tors 
15  West  apfcStrixt   njw  vork 

MARIE  SAINT-GAUDENS 

MARY  HELEN  HYNES 

Phone  Circle  0324 


EARL  HART  MILLER 
STUDIOS 

Interiors  of  Distinction 

157  EAST  ERIE  STREET 
CHICAGO 


Hi 

JH9 

■-.:>~v\>  ,m 

i 

Hi 

$/*&fl 
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s 

yt 

i-lmA 

Hand  made  Crewel  Embroidery  and 
Numdahs    from    Kashmir.    India 
Antique  and  modern  fabrics  from 
Indo-Persian   Paintings 

India    and    Persia 
Wholesale    Only 

We  cooperate  with  interior  decorators  in  the 
decoration  of  homes  and  theatres  in  classic 
Indian    and    Persian    manner    of    any    period. 

INDO-PERSIAN 

FINE    ART    COMPANY,    Importers 

Suite  537.  225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DISTINCTIVE  and  USEFUL  CLOSETS 


From     the     Original     Closet     Sho 


make  a  specialty  of  ilie  building, 

arranging  and  decorating  of  closeisf  hoih  old  and  new. 
Ir-il.io  in  the  planning  ana,  furnishing  oj  \rlurseries. 
CS  layrooms,    d/Oatkrooms.   ana   iJJresstng  ckstooms. 


new  or 


Si  Cliarmir.^  urul    Lll'dble   htertOI    by    M>,.    Hcr&Og 


Cf*arab  OAniis 

t/\,iicnens  completely  furnished.  d/Oassineti 
remodeled  —  ■  Hangers.  naistands.  ana  "Jltppt 
C_  rees  made  lo  maick.  C  raveling  dJ.^agsf  L/Ve. 
and  Hal  C  overs,  and  many  oilier  attractive  articL 
for   ike   home. 

•     '  hell   (rimming   by    Ihe    yard. 


DECORATING    AVAILABLE    THRU    OUR    GROUND    FLOOR    SHOP 


I 


«=r 


°Jhe  CLOSET  Mop. 

rrinr  Georgfe  4ierz.ogT 


780  Madison  Avenue    -    PHONE  Rhl.  3  44°  -    Represented  in  San  Francisco 


Mr*  George  IL-rzoir 


■J  ♦  StS> 


IMPORTED  POTS  OF 
GAY  SPRING  FLOWERS 

Hyacinths — Tulips — Jonquils.  Made  of 
wax,  specially  finished  to  give  a  natural 
effect.  Large  Pots.  $8.00;  Single  Pots, 
J3.00.   (Postage  extra) 

BUCHWALTER,    Inc 

IliT  ERIORS 


747  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


^Dhe  cylristocrat  of  c/heed    cfurniture 

If  you  are  planning  the  furnishing 
of  a  summer  home,  Reed  Furni- 
ture is  an  obvious  thought;  and  of 
the  many  kinds  of  Reed  Furniture, 
there  is  but  one  best — mastercraft 
— "The  Aristocrat  of  Reed  Furni- 


C^L  BOVE  is  shown 
a  typical  grouping  of 
Mastercraft  Reed 
Furniture  composed 
of  No.  2  106  -  C 
Throne  Chair,  No. 
801 -F  Fernery 
No.  105-C  Chair, 
No.  101-BL  Lamp. 
No.  1147-T  Table 
and  No.   105  Settee. 


ture. 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT  REED  CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Caledonia  0137-38  ([telephones]!  Ashland  8216 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


HISTORIC    and    PERIOD     GROUPING 

Sheraton  Independence  Table  on  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  pisned.  Signer'.*  Chair  alone  Shera- 
ton lines  and  the  famous  tall  back  Independence  Chair 
is  Chippendale. 

See  our  Exhibit  at 

THE   KAPOCK    HOUSE   EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


CLIFFORD  &  STEVENS 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Lamps 

244-246    East    52nd    Street 

New   York.    N.    Y. 


Information 
upon  request 


ESTABLISHED        I  O  O  6 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 


Out-Of-Town   Work   Given 
Special    Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS  CO. 

INC. 

218    East   52nd    Street,    New   York    City 
Plaza    7S40 


Wrought  iron  ivy  stand  in  verde,  red, 

blue   or  rusty   iron   finish,  height  36". 

Copper  trays  and  green   pottery  pots. 

Courtesy  of  Raphe 

business  in  all  its  various  phases. 

Another  shop  devoted  to  the 
smaller  decorative  things,  as  well 
as  interior  decoration,  is  that  of 
Helen  Bergin,  but  here  one  finds 
only  the  old,  such  as  rare  pieces  of 
porcelain,  beautiful  bottles  for  the 
dressing  table,  clocks,  unique  in 
design,  as  is  that  of  a  walnut  Em- 
pire traveling  clock  with 
bronze  mounts  and  another  of 
etched  bronze.  There  are  also 
old  ink-wells  in  great  variety 
— some  of  silver  plate,  others 
of  bronze,  one  an  Italian  ink- 
well showing  the  head  of  a  man 
wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat; 
also  an  Empire  fruitwood  ink- 
well with  bronze  mounts,  and 
many  others. 

Louis  Philippe  scent  bottles, 
tortoise-shell   boxes,   Stafford- 
shire,   snuff    boxes,    graceful 
figurines  of  Diana  and  a  set  of 
four     XVIIIth     century     painted 
medallions    contribute    added    in- 
terest to  the  display  with  antique 
mirrors,  an  1819  applique  French 
fire  screen  and  an  old  wing  chair 
done  in  Restoration  chintz. 

With  the  approach  of  spring,  it 
is  none  too  soon  to  consider  the 
appointments  of  the  garden  and 
the  porch.  A  visit,  therefore,  to  the 
salesrooms  of  Potash-Marl,  Inc., 
will  be  of  timely  interest,  for  it  is 
there  one  finds  a  complete  equip- 
ment. First,  there  is  French  chest- 
nut fencing,  equally  desirable  for 
the  city  pent  house  as  a  windbreak 


flagstones    for    the    garden    walk. 

Tile  top  tables,  terra  cotta  gar- 
den furniture,  fountains,  oil  jars 
and  flower  pots,  too,  are  here, 
and  sun  dials,  also  the  lead  bird 
baths  and  ornamental  figures  that 
are  so  much  sought.  In  weather 
vanes  the  subjects  vary  according 
to  their  use  from  dogs,  brilliant 
birds,  flying  wild  geese,  and  a  crow- 
ing cock,  to  polo  players,  a  yacht 
in  full  sail  and  a  quaint  little  Mis- 
tress Mary  subject  such  as  is 
illustrated.  A  new  door  scraper  of 
the  last  named  type  is  especially 
desirable  for  a  Colonial  house  and 
there  are  door  stops,  equally  enter- 
taining, that  include  the  ever  popu- 
lar elephant.  Hickory,  reed  and 
iron  furniture  is  also  sold,  likewise 
woven  Japanese  rush  rugs.  Book- 
ends  representing  the  same  dog 
subjects,  namely  the  Scottie  and 
terrier,  as  the  weather  vanes,  door 
stops  and  foot  scrapers,  made  of 
iron  and  finished  in  color,  are  also 
to  be  obtained. 

Complete  equipment  for  the  gar- 
den is  provided  here  in  all  its  de- 
tails, so  that  one  may  plan  his 
winding  flag  walks  leading  to  flow- 


Pair   of   gilded   wood  Italian   altar   eagles, 

adaptable   as   lamps,   and  XVIIIth   century 

painted   and   gilded   ivood  clock.   Courtesy 

of  Helen  Rergin 

er  beds  with  bird  baths,  finials, 
fountains  and  sun-dials  without 
even  leaving  the  show-rooms.  A 
comprehensive  display  is  always 
kept  on  hand  in  order  that  one  may 
visualize  the  ultimate  effect.  Even 
the  French  fencing  is  shown  made 
into  curved  top  gates  and  as  back- 
ground for  vines  and  evergreens. 
Photographs  of  roof  gardens 
that  have  been  equipped  with  this 
fencing  and  emphasize  its  desir- 
ability for  city  use  offer  further 
inspiration  to  the  customer  who 
would  simulate  the  setting  of  an 
actual    garden    for    his   apartment 


Copper  weather  vane  36"  long. 
Also  obtainable  in  18"  length 
and  in  colored  or  black  finish. 
Courtesy    of    Potash-Marl,    Inc. 


and  a  means  of  privacy  to  wall  in 
the  surrounding  roof  space,  as  well 
as  in  the  country.  There  is  also 
English  hurdle  fencing  to  be  had, 
lattice  work  and  the  ever  popular 


home.  Those  who  have  grown  to 
appreciate  how  delightful  a  bal- 
cony, pent  house  terrace  or  roof 
garden  can  be  made  will  find  Pot- 
ash-Marl exhibits  most  interesting. 


WROUGHT  IRON 
PLANT  HOLDER 
leaf  green  touched 
with  gold.  Height — 
50  ins.  Price — $17.00 


DROP-LEAF 

TABLE 

maple  or  mahogany. 

Height — 22  ins.  Price 

— $17.50.  F.  O.B..N.Y. 

iELFRIEDA    T.     CAMPION 

Interior    Decorator 

678   Lexington   Ave. 

New  York  City 

Telephone — Plaza  0945 


A  Book  Every 
Home  Lover  Wants 

Hundreds  of  readers  of  Arts  and 
Decoration  now  own  copies  of  "Fur- 
niture", a  well  written,  handsomely 
bound  and  printed  book  on  period 
furniture  styles.  Brief,  concise,  com- 
prehensive and  authentic,  this  book 
will  enable  you  to  identify  all 
period  styles  and  trace  historical 
motifs  found  in  furniture  decoration. 
More  than  250  illustrations  of  beau- 
tiful Century  Furniture.  30  chapters 
with  chronological  table  and  glos- 
sary. Endorsed  by  educators,  li- 
brarians, editors,  students  and  deco- 
rators. A  book  you  will  enjoy  and 
keep. 

postpaid.  Less 

than    half    the 

cost  of  similar  books 

Thousands  of  copies  of  "Furniture" 
already  have  been  sold.  Now  going 
into  its  third  edition.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 

CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 
48  Logan  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


$100 


CENTVRY 


VERMONT  &  Co. 

LTD. 
20,  CULLUM  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C.3  ENGLAND 

Dealers  in  & 
Shippers  of 

ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

Old  Fabrics 
Art  Objects 

COMMISSIONS    ACCEPTED 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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PRINT  BARGAINS 

High-Grade  Colored   Prints 

Enslish  Pnxhunt,  famous  set  of  Barhelort  H     I 
<iv   pi  Ina  or   portfolios, 

■■''   1  l'L- 

x  1!>'    fill   tel   $12.00;  single  print $2.50 

Medium  -i  .per  11  i  1"  i 

full  set   J7  50:  single  print SI. 50 

Foihunt.     Bearbunt, 

Wolfhunt. Boarnunt.Setof   i   (about  4xJ>$l.00 

Spanish    Rull    I  -  labOUt    SM    * 

$1.00 

Old    EnfUsb     -  es— colored.    Set    of 

i  pri  $1.00 

For  taming:  (about  11  \ll>   Each  Print  $1.50 
For  framing  (aboul   15x1  nl   $3.00 

Fan-mi-    French    Iftlh    Cenli        H 

etc       Fnr    framing 

(12   x    IT).    (Usuallj   53.00  npl i I -00 

-  i  o(  1. 
h.  or  mora,   oval  ar  sqiuu  $1.00 

Oalored   T*rlnr- 

II    host's    Half    Moon— Old    Ironsides,   etc. 

—  (3%  I  51.  Set  of  sli $1.00 

■  .  v  i;. . 
:    :  I 
Beautiful  0I<1  American  M  Baal   its   and 

Lamp  shade  Of  6 $2.00 

Visiter's     Whola  World — S  hemispheres — Zodiac 
—marginal    prints.     (20 1  Ji  ..  $3.50 

- 
Antoinette   •  '   «6V4  I 

$1.50 
Add  15c  per  order  for  postaqe.  packinq.  in- 
surance, etc.  COD.  orders  accepted. 

.Ww  Complete  l!'.'^  Prtnl  &  Map  Catalog, 
Illustrated   19  nages,  sen  I  for  10c  stamps. 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


Rose  Basket  filled  with  ar- 
tificial rose  sprays,  aspara- 
gus terns,  Boston  ferns 
and  bow,  complete,  as  il- 
lustrated $3.50. 


SPRING    CATALOG 

No.   15 

with  illustrations  in  colors  of 

Artificial  Flowers,  Plants,  etc., 

mailed  Free. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT  INC. 

61  Barclay  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sherry 
Candied  Fruit 

Almost  every  fruit  that  grows; 
.ZjL  deliriously  candied,  attrac- 
tively packed  in  the  round  Sherry 
box. 

$1.75  the  pound 


300  Park  Avenue  The  Waldorf-Astoria 

Fifth  Avenue  at  58th  Street  373  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


i,  wini. \  I'l  i:\iti  in. 

U  ad,   Ti  i  rs   Cotta,    Marble 
llluxlrated  <  'alaloque  Sen!  for  W< 
THE  I.KK1NS  STUDIOS 

inn  Ave.  at  35th  St.,   New  Yortt 


Gifts  in  the  Modern 

Mode 


RENA 
ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


No.    165 

'ass   Lamp 
(19  inches  high) 

asc  only,  $24. 


Silhouettes 

of 
Any  Favorite 
Historical 
Character 

Singly  or  Pairs 
Frame   No.   200 
Opening  3"x  4". 
Solid  Wood 
Price  $4.50  ea. 


"George   Washington" 
Frame  No.   100 
Opening  2V2"  x  3V2" 
Solid  Wood  with 
Acorn  Hanger 
Price  $7.00  each 
BEATRIX     SHERMAN 
SILHOUETTES 
15    E.    26th    St. 
Suite    1912 
At  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 
Wholesale  prices  sent 


GARDEN    FURNITURE 
CURTAIN  TIE-BACKS.  LANTERNS 

etc. 


352.      Colonial  Sconce   Reproduction   in 
Old  Brass 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

162  E.  53  Street  New  York 


^Kitchenette  F- 

425 M  adison  Avenue' 

\v4Kavy  everything  to  make 
kitchens  charming— Curtains 
cabinets -all  sorts  of  painted 
containers 


T1^- 


Ideal 
Wedding  and 
Shower  Gifts 

Kitchens  Completely  Furnished 


TAILLEUR  and    D  \  r  C 
Envelope  D  i\  VI  kJ 

In  exclusive  designs  and  exqui- 
site colorings — made  in  tapes- 
tries   and    brocades — to    order. 


7l/z  to  9Vz  inch 


to 


frames    #8.00 
#15.00. 


Samples  of  materials, 
satin  linings,  sent  on 
request. 

Bags  will  he  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check  and 
money  refunded  if 
bag  is  returned  in 
good  order,  within 
three  days. 
Lovely  Bridge  Prizes 

MRS.    FRANKLIN   McKEY 


Westbourne  Rd 


Newton  Center,  Mass. 


OTYLE,"  said  a  famous 
(y  Frenchman,  "is  the  man 
himself."  That  has  always  been 
our  understanding  of  the  word 
as  applied  to  clothes.  We  are 
leaders  of  style  because  the  ex- 
perience of  eighty  years  has 
taught  us  to  reflect  the  under- 
standing of  each  customer. 


The  new  Spring  and  Summer 
materials  have  arrived  from 
England  and  Scotland. 


Hughes  &  Muller 

Established  in  1848  at  338  High  Street 
1527  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia 


<0lb  englisif) 

designs  of  and- 
irons, in  which 
cast  brass  and 
hand  wrought 
iron  are  beauti- 
fully combined. 

Catalogues: 

A-3  Andirons  &  Fixtures 

M-3  Mantels 

S-3  Screens 

F-3  Franklin  Stoves 

C       Incorporated 

Downtown:  50  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 
Uptown:  65lh  St.  cor.  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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3taltanarrtig>pam!Sh 
antiques 


Marble  &  Stone 

Garden 

Ornaments 


<g>to.  W.  Jfunfc 

862  ILcxinrjtonSibcnue 

near  05tfj  Street 

ifreto  j?ork 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


GALLEOK 

846    MADISON    AVENUE 

at   69th  Street 

Phone   Butterfield    1216 


Early  18th  Century  English 
Cabinet.  Carved  black  oak. 
Height  36";  width  1 8*;  depth 

12".    Museum  Piece.   Price  $150. 

AKTIQl/ES 


INTERIOR        DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

ALBERT  L. 
MORSE  &  SON 

637  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


IN  these  times  when  old  English 
rooms  are  so  popular  a  curious 
tendency  has  arisen  in  some 
quarters  to  discourage  the  use  of 
English  portraits  by  saying  they 
are  out  of  fashion  as  decorative 
elements  in  a  room. 

This  seems  a  pity  as,  after  all,  a 
portrait  executed  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  English  school  has  not, 
and  probably  never  will  have,  a 
rival  as  a  dignified,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  lovely,  decorative  object. 
Time  has  proved  this  beyond  doubt 


One   of    Hogarth's    rare    portraits,    en- 
titled   "Portrait    of    a    Young    Lady", 
Courtesy  of  P.  Jackson  Higgs 

in  hundreds  of  specific  instances. 

These  remarks  are  occasioned  by 
seeing  an  excellent  collection  of 
English  portraits  at  P.  Jackson 
Higgs',  one  of  which  is  reproduced 
here.  It  has  just  enough  of  the 
conventional  in  it  to  keep  it  in  the 
status  of  an  important  decorative 
element  of  an  in- 
terior instead  of  an 
overwhelming  item 
and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  finely 
wrought  work  of 
art  that  is  a  credit 
to  anyone  to 
possess. 

It  is  called  "Por- 
trait of  a  Young 
Lady"  by  William 
Hogarth  whose 
dates  of  1697  to 
1764  place  his  ma- 
ture work  wholly 
in  the  Georgian 
period,  a  fact  that 
makes  his  pictures 
readily  adaptable 
to  several  phases 
of  English  decora- 
tive arts,  if  one 
wants  to  be  metic-  Room  with  one 
ulous  about  keep-  of  seven  panels 
ing  objects  strictly  "'  '""""'f  "!'" 

■  .1     .  naiier       snowinu 

in      their     proper  fropofeon'*     /«- 

periods.  neral.    Courtesy 

The    portrait    is  <»/    Diane    Tate 

an    oil    on    canvas  '""/  "orion  Hall 


and  is  30  inches  high  and  25  inches 
wide.  It  is  not  definitely  known 
who  the  sitter  was  but  there  are 
good  reasons  to  back  up  the  sur- 
mise that  it  is  the  sister  of  the 
painter.  The  indications  that  lead 
to  this  conclusion  are  the  great 
likeness  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth 
and  chin  of  the  lady  in  this  picture 
to  the  well  known  portrait  of 
Hogarth's  sister  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  London.  To  be  sure,  she 
is  depicted  there  as  an  older  woman 
but  nevertheless  the  resemblance 
is  strong. 

The  truly  decorative  character- 
istics of  the  portrait  are  bound  up 
closely  with  the  colors  although 
the  composition  and  generally 
pleasing  aspect  of  the  picture  are 
evident  in  the  black  and  white 
reproduction. 

The  lady  wears  a  low  cut  blue 
satin  dress  trimmed  with  white 
lace  and  with  pearl  ornaments  on 
the  sleeves  and  a  corsage  bouquet 
of  white  narcissus.  An  effective 
contrast  is  afforded  between  the 
red  drapery  that  appears  from 
the  back  around  her  arms  and  the 
blue  dress.  The  hair  is  soft  and 
brown  and  is  adorned  with  a  string 
of  pearls  and  a  mauve  ribbon 
which  falls  to  the  shoulders.  The 
background  is  light  gray. 

All  in  all,  it  can  be  appreciated 
that  this  is  a  lovely  picture  in 
pleasing  colors  and  in  addition  it  is 
a  very  good  example  of  Hogarth's 
portraiture,  instances  of  which  are 
comparatively  rare. 

Another  kind  of  painted  wall 
decoration  of  unusual  interest  is  to 


be  seen  at  the  gallery  of  Diane  Tate 
and  Marian  Hall  where  there  are 
seven  panels  of  painted  wall  paper 
originally  in  narrow  strips  eight 
feet  high  and  of  varying  lengths. 
They  depict  splendidly  the  magnifi- 
cent   funeral    that    Charles    X   of 


A  notable  example 
of  our  many  rare 
early  American  and 
other  period 
mantels 

Also  iron  grilles,   lighting  fixtures  and 
heirlooms  of  the  past 

WALTER  G.  EARL 

235  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Just  East  oj  Grand  Central  Terminal 


"Wand 

Consulting  Decorator 


Rare  Fabrics,  Antiques 

Estimates  submitted  for  Complete 

or  Partial  Decorating 
No   matter    how   small  the  problem 
may.be,  Laura  Wand  will  assist  you 
■  A"  Cliarge  for  Consultation    ^, 

[*?!        31  EAST  481 1 ,  STREET        ,$0 

N^m   NEW  YOKK    (($& 

R43\        innderbilt  74H7      '^Wl 

■Sasaki 
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A    Good    Oriental    Rug    is 
Never  Replaced 

TJh©§9  F.   Davis 

offers 

choicest  antique  oriental  rugs 
as  moderately  priced  as  is 
consistent  with  good  quality. 

Descriptive  price  list  sent 
upon   request. 

Shipments  sent  on  Approval 
at  my  expense.  No  obligation 
exists  that  you  must   buy. 

Address  Box  26,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  uhen  shopping 


A.   1/th  Century    Genoese  Peluche   and  JSth  Century  Italian 
Commode  and  Armchairs;  also  Capodimonte  vases. 


ew  realize  the  delicacy 

and  grace  of  the  late  18th  Cen- 
tury Italian  Pieces.  vVe  have 
many  things  of  interest  to  the 
connoisseur  ol  -which,  the  accom- 
panying photograph  is  illustrative. 

lhe  atmosphere  ol  quiet  dignity 

essential  lor  the  true  appreciation 

ol  antiques  can  be  louna  at 


DANTG  VIRCjIL  JJGLANO 

*■ Italian  Antiques ■» — -> 

22  East  65th  Street  •  New  York 

Florence   Office:    34    Viale    P.   Amecleo 


Luigi  G.  Pacciarella 

announces  the  opening  of  his 

NEW   GALLERY 


at 

168  EAST  51st  STREET 

A  '"Mansion-full"  of  Italian 
Antiquities  that  will  interest  you^ 


One  of  a  set  of  12  Early  17th  Century  Chairs 
formerly  in  the  Palace  of  Cardinal  Delia  Genga 


I  BROUGHT  over  recently  a  fine 
collection  of  16th  Century  Sanc- 
tuary Lanterns,  an  unusually  fine 
Flemish  Tapestry,  "Columbus  at 
the  Court  of  Isabella",  and  many 
other  important  pieces. 


MRS.  CORDLEY 

1319  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 
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Photograph  Courtesy  llattie  Edwards  Hewitt 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Estimates  submitted  for  complete 

or  partial  Decorating  of  Town  or 

Country  Homes 

Reproductions  of  Old  Scenic  Wall  Paper  in 

special  colors 

ANTIQUES— REPRODUCTIONS 

Westport    Antique    Shop 

33  East  53rd  Street,  New  York 


France,  who  reigned  from  1824  to 
1830,  gave  to  Napoleon  the  First 
when  he  caused  the  latter's  body 
to  be  removed  from  St.  Helena  to 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  Paris, 
with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Marshals  of 
France. 

The  panels  follow  the  event  from 
the  digging  up  of  the  coffin  through 
the  carrying  of  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  twelve  men  to  the  ship  where  it 
was  placed  in  a  huge  draped  cata- 
falque, conveyed  to  the  shores  of 
France  and  then  deposited,  with 
gorgeous  trappings,  in  its  present 
resting  place. 

Some  might  think  this  a  lugubri- 
ous subject  for  the  adorning  of 
walls  that  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  cheerful  but  such  is 
not  the  case  as  the  strength  and 
gaiety  of  the  gouache  colors  that 
were  used  and  the  fine  flair  for 
sweeping  decoration  that  the  de- 
signer had  lifts  the  attention  from 
the  subject  to  its  rendering.  The 
whole  composition  is  made  up  of 
strong  accents  of  dark  colors, 
browns  and  greens  and,  of  course 
reds,  below  a  bright  blue  southern 
sky  that  occupies  the  upper  two 
thirds  of  most  of  the  panels. 

The  illustration  of  a  corner  of 
a  room,  that  has  one  of  the  panels 
for  a  background  demonstrates  how 
thoroughly  decorative  the  series  is 
and  how  well  it  combines  with 
French  furniture.  It  also  gives 
glimpses  of  the  handling  of  the 
foliage,  the  landscape  and  the  use 
of  figures  in  fine  uniforms.  Much 
as  one  hates  to  use  the  word  quaint 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  this  work 
has  the  charm  of  quaintness  cannot 
be  gainsaid. 

The  burled  walnut,  double  dome 
Queen  Anne  secretary  shown  here, 
from  C.  Vandervere  Howard's  is 

A  fine  burled  walnut,  double  dome, 
mirror  door.  Queen  Anne  secretary. 
Courtesy    of    C.    Vandervere    Howard 


one  of  the  most  noteworthy  pieces 
of  this  type  that  has  turned  up  for 
some  time.  The  illustration  shows 
quite  clearly  the  very  beautiful  and 
varied  grain  of  the  burled  walnut 
of  which  the  piece  is  made,  but  it 
does  not  show  the  mirrors  on  the 
fronts  of  the  doors.  The  secretary 
has  almost  no  restorations.  Even 
the  locks  are  original  as  well  as  the 
hinges  and  the  catches  for  the 
drawers  of  the  small  cupboard  in 
the  upper  part,  which  show  Gothic 
influence  in  their  design. 

This  piece  has  the  added  and 
amusing  interest  of  several  secret 


Jhvis,  Son  &  J4un\)ef 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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.  i  French  Provincial  walnut  bahut,  or 

sideboard,  with   yellow  glazed  French 

peasant    pottery    and    flower    picture. 

Courtesy  of  Anne  Elsey 

drawers  five  of  which  have  been 
found.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  still  more  to  be  dis- 
covered. One  of  them,  a  well,  is 
back  of  the  writing  surface  and  is 
under  the  row  of  six  arches.  On 
the  sides  there  are  little  pockets 
way  at  the  back,  hidden  by  drawers, 
which  are  fastened  to  one  side  of 
the  aperture  for  the  visible 
drawer.  This  whole  side 
comes  out  with  the  pocket 
attached  at  the  end. 

The  group  from  Anne 
Elsey 's  which  is  illustrated 
here  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  tiling  of  which  there  will 
be  more  at  her  shop  from 
month  to  month  now  as  she 
is  in  France  again  putting 
into  practise  her  method  of 
touring  France  in  a  truck 
to  get  into  the  back  roads 
and  bring  out  without  delay 
her  discoveries  of  French 
Provincial  pieces  of  a  quali- 
ty for  which  she  is  becoming 
better  and  better  known. 

The  walnut  bahut,  or 
sideboard,  shown  here  has 
typically  designed  door 
panels  and  shows  again  how 
well  the  good  French  Pro- 
vincial pieces  can  be  com- 
bined    with     furniture     of 
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several  periods  of  different  coun- 
tries. The  group  shown  here  has  a 
yellow  glazed  pottery  vase  of 
French  peasant  manufacture  and 
an  early  19th  Century  flower 
painting. 

The  fine  silver  urn  shown  here 
from  Freeman  of  London's  is  the 
kind  of  object  that  is  coming  into 
use  for  hot 
water  on  the 
tea  table  in- 
stead of  the 
kettle  which 
has  been 
popular  for 
so  long.  An 
urn  makes  a 
Repousseand 
chased  silver 
urn  by  Par- 
kerumlU  ake- 
I  in,  1 768. 
Courtesy  of 
Freeman  of 
London 

handsome  addition  to  a  tea  service, 
especially  this  beautifully  chased 
one.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  that 
kind  of  decoration  as  it  bears  the 
mark  of  J.  Parker  and  K.  Wakelin, 
London,  1768.  This  firm  was  then 
one  of  the  few  who  were  doing 
chasing  at  a  period  when  most 
firms  were  spending  all  their  time 
on  form  only.  Thus  they  developed 
their  style  to  a  hi»h  degree  before 
others  took  it  up.  The  appearance 
of  incrusted  embellishment  in  the 
photograph  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  chasing  is  done  on  wide 
bands  or  welts  of  repousse  work. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  urn 
are,  that  it  is  20  inches  high,  has 
a  pineapple  finial,  the  sign  of  hospi- 
tality, on  the  cover,  a  white  ivory 
tap  handle  and  a  beautifully 
pierced  bottom. 

One  of  the  finest  American 
mirrors  that   one   is  privileged  to 


>»'%^ 


see  just  now  is  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  Woolsey  Lyon  and  is  illus- 
trated here.  It  is  an  excellent,  and 
possibly  unmatchable,  example  of 
the  period  of  1800.  The  frame  is 
of  gilded  wood  and  has  an  exten- 
sion top  surmounted  by  an  eagle 
and  two  urns  joined  together  grace- 
fully by  a  chain  of  balls.  The 
painted  glass  picture  in  the  top 
panel  is  original  and  represents 
Washington's  Headquarters  at 
Xewburgh.  The  mirror  is  at  least 
five  feet  high.  All  the  details  are 
carefully  executed  such  as  the 
mouldings  and  the  double  fluted 
columns. 

There  are  only  two  mirrors  of 
this  type  shown  in  Mr.  Luke  Vin- 
cent Lockwood's  book,  "Colonial 
Furniture",  which  is  an  indication 
of  the  importance  and  rarity  of  a 
piece  of  this  type.  One  is  illus- 
trated in  Plate  378  and  is  from  the 
collection  of  .Mrs.  Annie  B.  Swan 
of  Providence  and  the  other  is  from 
the  Bolles  Collection. 

One  can  readily  find  good  mir- 
rors in  the  Chippendale,  Hepple- 
uhite  and  Sheraton  style  and  thus, 
takes  them  for  granted,  but  this 
particular    /*ffimtFtS        piece  has 


Unusually  fine  American  gilded  wood 

mirror  with  painted  panel.  Courtesy  of 

Charles  Woolsey  Lyon 


Convertible  silver  entree  dish   by  Paul 

Starr,   dated   1815.   Courtesy  of  James 

Robinson 

been  singled  out  because  it  is  both 
rare  in  quantity  and  perfection. 
Examples  of  it  are  scarce  so  that  it 
is  a  much  sought  after  type.  Fur- 
thermore, this  type  has  many  uses 
since  it  can  be  harmoniously  com- 
bined with  furniture  of  many  peri- 
ods. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  mirror  under  discussion  marks 
a  peak  in  the  development  of  this 
kind  of  piece. 

For  anyone  who  is  looking  for  a 
serviceable,  as  well  as  handsome, 
piece  of  table  silver  there  is  an 
especially  fine  convertible  entree 
dish  at  James  Robinson's.  It  is 
illustrated  above.  Those  familiar 
with  finely  and  elaborately  wrought 
silver  will  probably  recognize  it  as 
an  example  of  Paul  Storr's  work. 
It  has  the  London  hallmark  and 
the  date  mark  of  1815.  The  handle 
is  richly  worked  and  there  is  a  fine 
gadroon  moulding  around  the  rim 
of  the  lower  section.  The  body  of 
the  piece  is  left  plain  except  for  the 
four  indentations  that  show  in  the 
photograph. 

A  convertible  dish  a  hundred 
years  ago  meant  the  same  thing 
that  it  does  now,  namely,  it  is  two- 
in-one  so  that  this  fine  piece  of  rich 
table    silver    has    double     value. 


A 


A  fine  reproduction  in  silver  of  a  George 
II  Inkstand  showing  the  Chippendale  in- 
fluence with   its  pic  crust  cdtic. 


"Drofound  study  of  the  art  of  the  early  Eng- 
A  lish  Silversmiths  and  years  of  association 
with  their  finest  productions  mark  the  House 
of  Crichton  as  the  supreme  authority  on  Old 
English  Silver.  The  Crichton  collection  in  New 
York  at  the  present  time  is  the  largest  and 
finest  ever  brought  to  this  country,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  rare  examples  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish, Scottish  and  Irish  pieces.  Crichton  Repro- 
ductions from  the  originals  are  moderate  in  cost. 


CRICHTON 


&CO. 
LTD. 


EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENCLISH  SILVER 
636  Fifth  Ave.    NEW  YORK   at  51" Street 

Write  for  the  Crichton  Portfolio  of  Old  English 
Silver  Reproductions 
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ANN  ELSEY 

163    East    54th    St. 

NEW    YORK 

Plaza  0876 

20  Place  Anthony  Mars 
Vence   (Alpes  Maritimes) 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 

620    Lexington    Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


Exhibition  of  Fine  Old 
Rakka  8C  Irsafa  Pottery 

Persian  Miniatures 

Rhages  Pottery 

Tile  Panels 

Bokhara  Embroideries 

Kashan    6s?    Sultanabad   Jars 

Old  Copper  Decorations 

Persian  Weaves 

AMERICAN  COLONY  STORES 
OF  JERUSALEM 

559    Madison    Avenue,    New   York 

Main  and  Mount  Desert  Streets. 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine 
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AT     THE     NOTMAN      GALLERIES 

Furniture,  Lamps,  Lamp  Shades,  Mirrors,  Rare  old 
Fabrics,  and  Decorative  Accessories  are  here  for 
your  inspection  representing  a  truly  remarkable 
assortment  of  all  manner  of  beautiful  furnishings 
for  interiors 

The  Notman  collection  of  lamps  and  lamp 
shades   is   very   complete,    offering   the 
widest    scope    for    selection    of    par- 
ticular colors,  designs  and  -materials. 

A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY  Inc. 

New  Showrooms 
ONE  PARK   AVENUE  BUILDING 

Park  Ave.  at  32nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DANIEL  H.  FARR  CO,,  Inc. 


15  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA,  2141  LOCUST  STREET 


Seaport  View  by  Joseph  Vernet  (1714-1789) 
Signed  and  dated  1750 
Canvas  size  31 H  by  39 M  inches 


Half  circle  Adam  console  table  with 

carved  gold  frieze  and   legs  and 

satinwood  top 

Pair  of  late  Louis  XVth  gray  carved  and  painted  arm  chairs  with  old  needle' 

work  seats  and  hacks 


LONG  IDENTIFIED  WITH  AUTHENTIC  WORKS  OF  ART 
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"Pink-Crested  Cockatoos  and  the  Ho  Bird" — silver  panel  by  Maud   Earl.   Courtesy   of   Jacques   Seligmann   &   Co.,   Inc. 
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NEW  YORK  is  privileged  to  have  the  first 
showing  anywhere  in  the  world  of  the  new 
Knotted  Rug  by  Whhtall,  a  rug  which  is 
acknowledged  to  represent  the  first  genuine  ad- 
vancement in  rug  weaving  since   1805. 

In  type  of  fabric  construction  and  flexibility  of 
color  and  design,  the  Knotted  Rug  by  Whittall 
is  entirely  new.  The  fabric  is  of  the  most  endur- 
ing lustrous  wool  yarn  knotted  closely  to  permit 
of  fine  design;  the  pile  extra  deep  or  closely 
sheared;  with  a  natural  sheen  of  special  beauty. 
In  this  distinctive  fabric  can  be  interpreted  de- 
signs to  fit  into  any  modern  decorative  problem; 


The  Knotted  Rug  by  Whittall  is  on  exhibit  no- 
where else  in  the  world  except  at  the  new 
Whittall  Salon,  5  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Knotted  Rugs 

(y  WHITTALL 
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^4  chair,  designed  for  extreme  comfort,  covered  in  a 
finely  woven  old  Flemish  tapestry  of  the  period,  with 
birds,  roses,  tulips,  and  green  leafage.  The  commode 
is  a  complementary  piece,  and  though  Italian,  is  of 
the  epoch,  and  influenced  by  Louis  XV 
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{Kapesstrtes 


Harris,  Winthrop  &.  C9 


MAIN  OFFICE 

11   WALL  STREET 


UPTOWN  OFFICE 

578  MADISON  AVENUE 


(At  57th  Street) 


NEW  YORK 


PALM  BEACH 


MIAMI 


THE  ROOKERY,  CHICAGO 


AUGUSTA 


AIKEN 


PINEHURST 


MEMBERS     New   York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 


T  II  E     DISTINGUISHED      HOUS  E 


IS     BUILT     OF     FACE     BRICK 


Ou] 


RROUNDED  by  friendly 
trees,  the  Face  Brick  house  is  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Sun,  shadows 
and  elusive  blendings  play  their 
color  symphony  on  the  richly 
textured  walls.  Eternal  youth, 
ever  colorful,  is  Face  Brick's  own 
characteristic,  for  this  building 
material  never  grows  old— in  out- 
ward dress  or  inner  staunchness. 

And  only  in  Face  Brick  can  the 
most  diverse  tastes  be  met.  Color 
effects  without  limit  and  an 
amazing  variety  of  textures  com- 
bine to  satisfy  every  preference. 
The  individuality  of  tone  and 
texture  may  then  be  glorified  by 
an  almost  endless  range  of  bonds, 
patterns  and  mortar  joints. 

To  surpassing  beauty  and  durabil- 
ity, Face  Brick  adds  economic  ad- 
vantages which  save  you  money. 
Maintenance  is  lowered.  Depre- 
ciation is  slower.  Insurance  rates 
are  reduced.  And  you  enjoy  great- 
er fire  safety  and  utmost  comfort. 

If  your  hopes  include  a  new  home 
or  remodeling,  the  booklets  de- 
scribed below  will  help  you 
greatly.  Send  for  them  now. 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

2149   City  State  Bank  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 


House  shown  is  Face  Brick  Design  627-A 


FACE    BRICK 


>      » 


requires  no  paint  or  whitewash 


"The  Story  of  Brick"— a 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
for  the  home-builder  and 
home-buyer.  Sent  to  you  free. 

"A  New  House  for  the  Old" 
— an  interesting  book  on  re- 
modeling. Sent  on  request. 

"The  Home  of  Beauty" — 

containing  50  two -story,  six- 


room  houses,  in  a  wide  variety 
of  designs.  Sent  for  50  cents. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and 
Small  House  Plans" — Four 
booklets  showing  designs  and 
floor  plans  for  inexpensive  3 
to  4-room,  5-room,  6-room 
and  7  to  8-room  houses.  Each 
25  cents.  Complete  set,  $1.00. 


WHEN  beauty  enters  the  kitchen, 
good   judgment   decrees,   for 
this  important  room,  a  modern  floor. 

You  can  see  at  a  glance,  the  warmth, 
color  and  inviting  character  of  Good- 
year Rubber  Tiling.  You  can  sense 
and  feel  its  laboratory  cleanliness. 


To  complete  your  satisfaction,  it  is 
quiet  under  foot,  also  a  saver  of  time 
and  work.  When  long  wear  is  taken 
into  account,  the  cost  is  low. 

Because  it  has  all  these  desired  qual- 
ities, Goodyear  Rubber  Tiling  is  now 
the   accepted   flooring  for  any  room 

The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


GOOD 


in  the  house.  Let  your  own  good  taste 
select  from  countless  varieties 
which  include  marbleized  effects  in 
a  complete  range  of  colors,  attractive 
patterns  and  borders  to  comple- 
ment any  architectural  or  interior 
scheme. 


IEi  A^L  N 


Copyright  1928.  by  The  Rondyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


RUBBER       TILING 


For  attractive  booklet  descriptive  of  this  modern  floor  mate- 
rial, just  fill  in  this  coupon  with  name  and  address,  then  mail 
it  to  Goodyear,  Akron,   Ohio,   or   Los   Angeles,   California 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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English  living  room  by  Colin  Deans  co-operating  with  the  Orsenigo  Co. 
One  of  twenty-two  interesting  rooms  in  the  Kapocx  House,  featuring  "Elo  Asbestos"  panelling 


N  this  beautiful  English  panelled  room,  the  crewel  work  hangings  show  a  new  use  for 
KAPOCK.  ///  its  many  colors  and  degrees  of  weight,  KAPOCK  makes  an  ideal  base 
for  old  embroidery  which  in  the  last  few  years  has  had  an  amazing  renaissance 


KAPOCK  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME 
The  guarantee  given  17  yt*a>\s  ago  is  the  same  today.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  interested  in  KAPOCK  we  have  the  following  showrooms : 


Herbert  Gardner 

180    Madison    Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  V 


H.  Dave  Phillips 

Lankershim  Hotel 
Los  Angeles,  Calif 


R.  R.  Hoggs  (mill) 
2301  W.  Allegheny 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Walter  Zust 

1  J20  Lytton  Building 

Chicago.  111. 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  GUARANTEED  SUNPROOF 


Decorative    Fabrics 

For: — Casements,  Overdraperies,  Portieres,  Furniture,  Shower  Curtains,  Bed  Speads,  etc. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

Dept.  V.    Send  1  Or  for  your  copy  of  "Kapock  Sketch  Book"  in  Colors 


THE    KAPOCK   HOUSE 

2011  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia 

Furnished  and  decorated  by 
70  leading  manufacturers 
and  decorators  featuring  the 
many  uses  of  KAPOCK. 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 
You  are  invited. 
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Portrait  of 

Madame  cTAiguirande 

by 
Francois  Hubert  Drouais                                                   ■!  ^  j 

(1727-1775)                                                                                        -    Hfl 

■tt 

A  1  AHIS   distinguished  portrait  is 
-*-   signed    and    dated    1769   and 

W 

• 

ranks    among    the    most   beautiful                                                    -**  j 

-  ^w 

paintings    of   this    famous    French 

■■_**. 

portrait   painter.                                                                                   raJa 

fl  I  C^rir/5 

WILDENSTEIN       HRslfl 

*                    (Ml    — 

&  COMPANY' ■■■■!       ¥[:':    ^1 

High  class             pgf4A  m 

Old  Paintings                                  ^ 
and  Works  of  Art             P^Bi 

NEW  YORK—647  Fifth  Avenue 

PARIS — 57  Rue  La  Boetie                                        ^*  ' 

7m               *      w 

l<t*rj>*                     b    - 

& 

*.  «&       A   XI  j          1 

REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 
BY 

OLD  AND  MODERN 
MASTERS 


NEW  YORK:  730  Fifth  Avenue 
PARIS  O]  PICE:  11  bis  Rue  Boissy  d'Anglas 


AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


EXCLUSIVELY 


HENRY  V.  WEIL 

126  East  57th  Street  New  York  City 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


£$3j2S  ^aK^^^^^^4^'42?4S?  ^^^^^S?i^ 
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"The   Holy   Family" — a   rare  early    16th   Century 
Flemish    Gothic    Tapestry.   5'6"   wide   by  7'   Iii^h 

FRENCH  &  CO. 


6  EAST  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES    FURNITURE 


TEXTILES 


WORKS  OF  ART 


DECORATIONS 
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**A  To  more  charming   an   interior  pinnacle    of    perfection.    Brunovan's 

-*-    \5  could  be  conceived  than  one  facsimile    reproductions    possess    the 

composed  of  those  graceful,  intimate  identical  loveliness  of  line,  contour 

French  pieces  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  and     decoration     of     the     original 

tury.    For   beauty   and    comfort,    no  collection      pieces      from      which 

other  furniture  has  approached  their  they    have    been    re-created. 


Dealers  and  decorators  or  their  clients,  upon  proper  intro- 
duction, are  invited  to  inspect  these  exclusive  importations. 


BRUNOVAN, 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

Jlntiques  and  Reproductions 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


INC 


CHICAGO 

820  Tower  Court 


PARIS 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

180  New  Montgomery  St. 


\'tovw\h'\'vvwvvvvvv  v\-  <e  v  vvvvYV7/'/y/  V  7 '/  7  •/'/-/'/-/'/'/wy'/y/'/'/y'/y. 
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DECORATOR'S  FURNITURE  CO.,  Inc. 

383   MADISON  AVENUE    (Between  46th  and  47th  Streets) 
Factories,  Shops  and  Studios  in  J^ew  Tor\  City 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
BED  ROOM  FURNITURE 

POSSESSING       DISTINCTIVE       DECORATIVE       QUALITIES 


"OOR     the     convenience     of    Dealers,     Architects,  variety  of  decorative  Bed  Room  Furniture  of  fine  dc 

■*-   Interior  Decorators,  and  their  Clients,  this  company  sign,  high  quality  and  exceptional  finish. 
maintains  spacious  exhibition  rooms  at  383  Madison  Out  of  town  dealers  are  particularly  invited  to  have 

Avenue,  New  York  City,  where  is  displayed  a  great  their  clients  call  when  in  New  York. 
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Oke  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  ex- 
hibits at  our  New  York  Galleries  is  the 
collection  of  our  own  hand  made  pieces 
in  oak — including  faithful  reproductions  of 
rare  old  English  furniture  for  living  room 
and  dining  room.  Included  also  are  our  im- 
portations of  Early  and  Eighteenth  Century 
English  Antiques  and  Reproductions — all 
displayed  in  appropriate  settings.  You  are 
cordially  invited  to  call  and  view  these  ex- 
hibits— or  to  write  for  illustrated  brochure. 

Purchases  may  be  arranged  through 
your  Decorator  or  Dealer. 

Wm.  A.  French  Furniture  Co. 

Manufacturers    and    Importers 


New    York 
Exhibition   Building 
238  Bast  4f,th  Street 


Factory  and  Home  Office 

fth  Street,  X.  E. 
tneapolis,  Minn. 
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Combining  both  the  charm  of 
antiquity  and  the  mellowness  of 
color,  so  necessary  in  an  effective 
interior,  Rare  Old  Fabrics,  Rugs 
and  Tapestries  of  the  1 6th,  1 7th 
and  1 8th  Centuries  will  aid  you 
in  decorating  a  room  of  distinc- 
tion. 

WHOLESALE 


Suggestive  of  the  decorative  beauty  of  Rare  Old 
Fabrics    is    the    illustration    beloiv.    Here    is 
shown,  hung  above  a  cassone,  an  Italian  wall 
hanging  of  the  17th  Century  composed  of 
green    velvet,    bordered    with    Renaissance 
galloon.  In  the  center  panel  has  been  ap* 
pliqued    a    gold 

mil  silk  cmbroid-     _. ,  r- 

ered     medallion.         t  l ■  |~Eo]  'u>    <-•*>  ':£,■*£ ■  f: 
:!    -„$r   jog       ~xf.    ,„^f. 
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Why  are  these  fabrics  replacing  fine 
silks,  damasks  and  imported  linens 
in  America's  exclusive   homes? 

A  few  short  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  that 
a  unique  fabric  presenting  a  unique  yarn 
would  be  sought  from  coast  to  coast  as 
the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful,  material  for  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  the  home. 

The  Lesher  Studios  have  given  Mohair  its 
remarkable  impetus  by  creating  colors  and 
designs  that  rival  the  beauty  of  nature 
itself.  Today,  Lesher  Angora  Mohairs  in 
their  soft,  silky,  lustrous  glory  are  made 
in  motifs  exquisitely  modern- — and  motifs 
that  bring  back  the  splendor  of  old-world 
pageants.  So  varied  are  their  weights, 
weaves  and  patterns,  that  one  may  choose 
ideal  harmonies  for  draperies,  upholstery, 
wall  hangings,  bedspreads,  casements  and 
glass  curtains. 

For  years,  great  hotels,  de  luxe  steamships 
and  famous  institutions  have  chosen  them 
for  their  practical  advantages:  Their 
sturdiness  and  long  life,  their  natural 
quality  of  drape,  their  facility  for  shed- 
ding dust  and  dirt,  their  sun-fastness,  the 
ease  with  which  they  wash. 

But  today,  it  is  their  amazing  beauty  that 
endears  them  to  decorators  and  to  women 
who  love  charm  in  their  surroundings. 

Department  stores  and  interior  decorators  in 
every  part  of  the  country  can  show  you  Lesher 
Angora  Mohair  Draperies;  if  you  have  the  least 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  we  are  ready  to 
help  you. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  booklet,  written  by  an  ex- 
perienced Decorator,  giving  you  in  intimate  detail, 
valuable  information  in  the  art  of  decorating  the  home 
— and  highly  interesting  facts  about  Lesher  Mohairs. 
It  comes  to  you  entirely  free,  upon  request. 

Lesher,  Whitman  &  Qo.,  Inc. 

Eight  Eighty-one  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Lesher  Mohairs  are  a  Goodall  Product, 
made  by  the  Goodall  Worsted  Co.  of 
Sanford,  Maine.  Their  pledge  of  satisfac- 
tion is  backed  by  years  of  splendid  service. 


This  booklet 
describes— 


T 


he  most  interesting  and  valuable 
home   reading   course   ever   cre- 
ated— 

A  course  that  will  give  you  knowl- 
1  *-  edge  that  will  add  vastly  to  your 
enjoyment  of  life,  that  will  be  of  great 
practical  value,  and  that  will  equip 
you  to  practice  a  fascinating  profes- 
sion if  you  so  desire. 


Why  Learn  Interior  Decoration? 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life  exactly  as  the  study  of  music  and 
art  does,  adding  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  things 
with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day  in  your  own  home  and 
the  homes  of  your  friends. 

Because  it  will  be  of  great  value  and  usefulness,  and  add  vastly  to 
your  pleasure,  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do  in  your 
home  through  the  years  to  come. 


Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  absolute 
knowledge  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct  in  every  period 
and  style  of  furniture  and  decoration.  No  matter  how  accustomed 
one  may  be  to  beautiful  things,  no  matter  how  fine  one's  instinct 
for  beauty  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Interior  Dec- 
orating is  essential  to  sound  judgment.  And  there  is  intense  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  "'place"  and  evaluate  a  room  and  its  contents 
at  a  glance. 
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Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 


was  prepared  less  than  two  years  ago  by  a  group  of  the  most  prominent 
American  architects  and  decorators;  and  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Nancy  V.  McClelland. 
It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  authoritative  and  up-to-date,  by  far  the 
most  authoritative,  thorough  and  complete  home  study  Interior  Dec- 
orating course  in  existence. 

Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  complete 
training  in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson  will  come  to  you  every 
two   weeks  and  can   be   learned   in   a   few   hours  of  attentive   reading. 


Individual  attention,  criticism  and  additional  instruction  given  to  every 
subscriber. 

When  you  complete  the  Course  you  will  be  qualified  to  practice 
interior  decorating  as  a  profession,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  so  satisfactory  for  the  cultivated  man  or  woman,  anej  none 
which  offers  greater  rewards. 

The  course  has  received  the  Certificate  of  Approval  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Send    this    Coupon  for    Beautiful    BOOKLET— Free 


Extract  from  one  of  many  Letters 
in  our  Files 

"...    I    thoroughly    enjoyed   each    lesson    as    it   came.    All 
oi    them    were    so    complete,    so    interesting,    so    logical.    I 
feel   th.it  the  knowledge  they  impart  is  far  more  valuable 
than  that  given  by  many  of  the  required  courses  in  schools 
iiiil   colleges.    It   seems   to   me   that   anyone   who   will   ever 
have   the    responsibility    of   establishing   a   home   should   be 
required   to  know  how  to  do  so  economically,  comfortably 
mil     utistically.    What    can    be    mine    valuable    to    an    in- 
dividual and  a  community  than  personal  environment?   .  .  . 
the  examinations  too.  Many  of  the  questions  made 
pplication  of  the  lessons  so  clear — made  sure  I  had 
bended   the   facts  and  not  merely  memorized,  .  .  ." 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  coursr. 

Nome 

Address 
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For  this  delightful  window 
drapery,  rose  velvet  has 
been  combined  with  hand- 
made filet.  The  walnut 
chair  of  flowered  velvet, 
the  reading  table  and  the 
charming  mirror,  complete 
a  delightful  composition. 
Judd  r'Hi-lite"  Fixtures 
No.  5320  and  5310  are 
used  on  a  round  Judd 
Rod,  and  Judd  Holdback 
No.  541  holds  the  drap- 
ery in  place. 


here  is  a  New  Vogue 

in  Drapery  Fixtures 


BEAUTIFULLY  finished  reproductions  of  hand- 
wrought  iron,  burnished  high-lights  and  touch- 
es of  gold  metal  trimmings,  designs  of  historic 
beauty  or  startling  novelty — these  are  salient  points 
of  the  new  Judd  "Hi-lite"  Drapery  Fixtures. 

1 'Hi-lite"  Fixtures  give  an  exclusive  air  to  the 
windows  they  adorn — for  they  are  an  exclusive 
Judd  offering.  They  have,  too,  all  the  perfection 
of  finish,  all  the  beauty  of  material  that  marks  every 
drapery  fixture  made  by  Judd.  And  they  are  rust- 
less. Look  for  the  identifying  name  "Judd  'Hi-lite1". 


Judd  Drapery  Fixtures  and  Judd  Bluebird  Cur- 
tain Rods  are  sold  at  Department  Stores  and  Hard- 
ware Stores  throughout  the  country,  and  are  used 
in  their  work  by  most  interior  decorators.  If  your 
favorite  store  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  no  matter  how  small 
your  order  may  be.  Send  for  copies  of  our  two  very 
interesting  booklets,  "Twenty-eight  Suggestions  for 
Beautiful  Windows"  and  "Wrought  Iron  and  the 
Window  Beautiful."  H.  L.  Judd  Company,  Inc.,  87 
Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 


JUDD  7Mte 
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A  French  Gothic  Drawing  Room 


P.  W.  French  &■  Co.,  Decorators 

Corner  of  the  drawing  room  in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kobler  showing  the  famous  Henry  Vlllth  tapestry  and 
the  great  stone  arch  through  which  one  has  a  glimpse  of  the  Gothic  stairway 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 


Volume  XXVIII 


March,  1928 


Number  5 


Mediaeval  Beauty  In  a  Park  Avenue  Apartment 

A  Triplex  Apartment,  the  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kobler,  Where  the  Rooms  and  Entire 

Background  Were  Created  to  Furnish  Harmonious  Environment  for  One  of  the 

Finest  Collections  of  French  Gothic  Furniture  in  America 


P.    W.    French   &   Co.   Decorators 

YOU  step  from  the  swift  elevator  of  one 
of  New  York's  great  modern  apartment 
buildings  into  the  mellow  glow  of  a 
Mediaeval  world — a  world  of  old  ruby  Gen- 
oese velvet  that  has  shifting  rose  lights — of 
little  Gothic  saints,  whose  wistful  bodies  are 
palely  polychromed 
— a  world  where  a 
Rembrandt  gives  a 
sombre  glow  to  a 
shadowy  corner, 
where  bewildered 
Xew  York,  sunlight 
filters  through  the 
splendor  of  ancient 
stained  glass,  where 
the  stately  chairs 
are  from  Queens' 
chambers  and  the 
carved  chests  fit  to 
hold  treasures  from 
thecoffersof  Smyrna. 
Through  a  foyer, 
engulfed  in  crimson 
brocades,  you  reach 
the  entrance  hall 
where  your  feet  tread 
lightly  the  mazes  of 
aPersian  Flower-gar- 
den rug — the  colors 
richly  pale,  if  such 
a  thing  maybe;  even 
so,  one  might  walk 
in  the  moonlight 
through  real  gardens 
of  faintly  remote 
beauty.  The  Flower- 
garden  rug  stretches  down  the  length  of  the 
wide  hall.  At  one  end  it  stops  before  a  stained 
glass  window,  below  which  is  an  amazingly 
fine  Tuscany  Gothic  chest  and  a  rare  terra 
cotta  bust  by  Roger  Van  der  Weyden.  At  the 
other  end  it  almost  reaches  the  magnificent 
Gothic  stairway  which  extends  up  to  the 
library  and  down  to  the  dining  room.  The 
chairs  in  the  entrance  hall  are  set  at  intervals 
close  to  the  wall.  Centuries  ago,  they  were  a 
part  of  a  much  more  severe  environment, 
gracing  a  long  hall  in  that  splendid  old  monas- 
tary  near  Lyons.  And  something  of  that 
ancient  dignity  of  life  survives  today  in  their 
Classic  form  and  decoration.  There  are  also 
in  this  beautiful  entrance  hall  some  delicate 
ivory-toned  paintings  richly  set  in  gold  arched 
frames.  These  are  attributed  to  Holbein, 
rightly  so,  I  am  sure,  for  no  one  else  could 
ever  paint  flesh  with  that  curious  quality,  at 
once  aristocratic  and  a  little  sensual. 

The  doors  which  lead  from  the  entrance 
hall  to  the  music  alcove  are  almost  hidden 


By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

under  a  cobweb  of  French  Gothic  carving, 
the  upper  panels,  most  elaborate,  and  the 
lower,  simple  but  excellent  examples  of  linen- 
fold  design.  On  one  side  a  wrought-iron  Gothic 
knocker  gives  entrance  to  the  music  alcove, 
as  it  once  did  to  an  Italian  cathedral  of  the 


Entrance  hall  showing  the  Persian  Flower-garden 

rug  and  richly   carved  doors   that   lead   into   the 

drawing    room 

14th  century.  At  one  end  of  the  music  alcove 
there  is  a  16th  century  cassone,  Gothic,  but 
touched  with  the  ornateness  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Renaissance.  On  the  wall  above  the 
cassone  is  stretched  an  altar  frontal  of  rare 
sea-green  velvet  with  a  magnificent  border 
of  gold  embroidery.  The  groined  ceiling  here 
has  been  kept  very  low,  which  adds  to  the  in- 
timate charm  of  the  room.  Under  the  gorgeous 
Persian  rug  there  is  just  a  glimpse  of  the 
slate  floor  in  tones  of  mauve.  Through  an 
extraordinarily  beautiful  small  door,  which  at 
once  piques  our  curiosity,  we  find  a  fascinat- 
ing little  French  powder  room. 

From  the  music  alcove  two  really  splendid 
stone  arches  frame  a  series  of  rich  pictures 
of  the  drawing  room.  This  is  a  magnificently 
planned  space  two  stories  high  with  no  ap- 
parent support.  In  fact,  throughout  this 
apartment,  the  construction  is  such  that  there 


Photographs  by  John  Wallace  Gillies,  Inc. 

is  no  consciousness  of  the  supporting  of  ceil- 
ings or  walls — all  is  done  in  a  highly  decorative 
fashion  through  the  use  of  stone  arches.  A 
French  Gothic  scheme  is  employed  through- 
out the  drawing  room,  both  in  the  background 
and  in  the  detail  fittings  and  furnishing.  The 
massive  stone  16th 
century  fireplace  has 
an  early  Gothic 
carved  frieze  and  is 
flanked  on  either 
side,  from  the  elab- 
orately carved  ceil- 
ing to  the  floor,  by 
the  high  Mediaeval 
windows  of  "jewel" 
glass. 

The  entire  wall 
at  the  right  of  this 
fireplace  vanishes 
under  a  priceless 
tapestry  once  pos- 
sessed by  that  amor- 
ousoldbluebeardand 
m  a  n-a  b  0  u  t-town, 
Henry  Vlllth,  and 
later  owned  by  the 
famous  Cardinal 
Woolsey,  who  had 
an  accomplished  ec- 
clesiastical eye  for 
fine  decoration  and 
beautiful  ladies.  At 
a  right  angle  to  this 
tapestry  is  the  beau- 
tiful, winding  Gothic 
stairway  seen 
through  a  massive  stone  arch,  the  outline  of 
the  flight  of  steps  being  followed  along  the 
wall  by  a  carved  Gothic  screen  topped  with 
Mediaeval  stone  figures. 

Over  one  of  the  great  stone  arches  leading 
into  the  music  alcove  is  a  most  enchanting 
oriel  window.  It  projects  at  right  angles  from 
the  wall  and  is  richly  carved  after  the  fashion 
of  those  little  stone  oriels  of  the  late  15th 
century.  One  reaches  this  outlook  window 
from  the  library  where  it  is  set  like  a  gem 
between  finely  carved  butternut  panels. 

The  treasures  of  this  sumptuous  drawing 
room  are  almost  beyond  belief — a  table  from 
the  Niccolini  Strozzi  Palace,  a  16th  century 
French  Gothic  credence,  with  a  beauty  of 
form  and  ornamentation  surpassing  some  of 
the  best  of  its  own  period,  the  chairs,  with 
richly  carved  frames,  upholstered  with  ruby 
velvet  and  gold  embroidery,  many  of  them 
from  the  Barberini  Palace,  and  the  curtains 
in  straight  Classic  folds  are  of  priceless  Gen- 
oese velvet.  Magnificent  fragments  of  rare 
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rooms  in  New  York,  with  a  ceiling 
which  is  an  exceptionally  good  copy  of 
one  in  the  Uffizzi  Palace  in  Florence. 
One  wall  is  covered  by  a  Flemish  Gothic 
tapestry  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
windows  at  the  far  end  are  set  in  a  pair 
of  Gothic  stone  window  frames  of  al- 
most matchless  beauty;  each  frame  is  a 
double  stone  arch  with  carved  stone 
columns.  The  beauty  of  this  period  is 
carried  out  in  the  stone  fireplace,  be- 
tween the   two  windows,  which  is  a 


W  here  the  Gothic  stairway  ends  the  balustrade 
shows  a  bit  of  Samuel  Yellins  fine  craftsman- 
ship and  on  the  wall  is  a  rare  millefleur  tapestry 

old  velvet  are  decoratively  placed  for  table 
decoration,  panels  on  the  wall — of  ruby, 
blue  and  emerald,  that  glimmer  in  the  soft 
light  as  though  some  magic  chemist  had 
endowed  them  with  a  curious  life  forever 
changing  and  forever  lovely. 

Near  an  elaborately  carved  old  English 
sofa,  once  owned  by  Lord  Carnovan,  is  an 
exquisite  lamp  of  the  14th  century,  and 
the  pillow  covers  for  every  sofa  and  couch 
are  the  most  precious  bits  of  old  damasks 
and  brocaded  velvet,  in  rose,  gold,  crimson, 
and  delicate  green.  The  books  on  the  fine  old 
tables,  inlaid  and  carved,  are  many  of  them 
illuminated  missals  in  rich  leather  bindings 
tooled  with  gold,  so  perfect  in  their  inimitable 
craftsmanship  that  one  scarcely  dares  to 
dream  of  their  holding  a  mere  literary  content. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  delight- 
ful things  about  this  apartment  are  the  capti- 
vating vistas,  from  room  to  room,  from  room 
to  stairway,  from  stairway  to  drawing  room 
and  hall — each  room  thus  lending  beauty  to 
every  other.  From  the  drawing  room  you  not 
only  see  the  Gothic  stairway,  but  you  glimpse 
the  millefleur  tapestry  on  the  wall  in  the 
music  alcove.  And  if  the  carved  door  is  open 
you  see  beyond  to  the  entrance  hall  with  its 
manifold  treasures  of  sculpture,  painting 
and  weaving. 

The  stairway  is  most  fundamentally  a  part 
of  the  Gothic  beauty  of  the  three  floors  of 
this  apartment,  and  fortunately  it  is  not 
closed  away  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  modern 
apartments.  You  come  to  it  with  delight  from 
the  entrance  hall,  the  library  above  and  the 
dining  room  below.  The  treads  and  the  newels 
are  of  carved  stone  and  there  are  magnificent 
stone  arches  carrying  the  weight  of  the  ivory- 
colored  vaulted  ceiling.  The  iron  railing  was 
designed  by  that  master  craftsman  of  Amer- 
ica, Samuel  Yellin,  and  every  rail  of  the 
magnificent  balustrade  is,  as  Mr.  Kobler 
himself  explained  to  me,  of  a  different  design. 
In  the  little  hallway  where  the  staircase  ends, 
this  railing  is  seen  to  especially  good  advan- 
tage outlined  against  a  rare  15th  century 
Gothic  tapestry.  A  fine  old  wrought-iron 
lighting  fixture  is  hung  from  the  center  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling. 

The  stairway  begins,  or  ends,  as  one 
chooses,  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  finest  dining 


Having  entered  the  bedroom  suite,  one 
comes  first  to  Mrs.  Kobler  s  bedroom  and 
boudoir,  done  completely  in  18th  century 
Venetian  style.  The  walls  are  in  soft  green 
with  panel  mouldings  in  old  ivory,  and  the 
painted  lunettes  over  the  doors  after  pictures 
in  the  style  of  Vernet  (a  famous  Marine 
painter  to  Louis  XVth).  The  doors  are  extra- 
ordinarily fine  and  are  an  important  part  of 
the  architectural  scheme  of  the  room.  They 
are  painted  in  grisaille,  with  beautiful  designs 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  frame.  The  bed 
matches  in  soft  green,  and  the  bed  cover- 
ing is  a  rare  old  Venetian  brocade.  The 
canopy  flat  against  the  wall  is  an  exquisite 
piece  of  soft  green  taffeta  lined  with 
E  delicate  tones  of  orchid. 

The  bathroom  of  this  suite  is  so  orna- 
|  mental  that  it  is  difficult  to  associate  it 
|  with  its  utilitarian  purposes.  The  bath  is  a 
j  sunken  one  and  the  walls  are  tiled  from 
|  floor  to  ceiling  in  soft  brown  tones,  with 
j  an  African  onyx  floor.  The  basin  is  en- 
1  closed  with  a  cupboard  which  is  most 
I  ornate  and  the  fixtures  which  are  fine  in 
I  design  are  gold. 


Gothic  stainvay  which  leads  up  to  the  li- 
brary and  down   to  the   dining  room.  All 
the   neivels   are   topped  with   carved   stone 
Gothic  figures 

fitting  climax  for  the  sumptuous  room. 
The  doors  leading  into  the  butler's  _ 
pantry  are  inlaid  walnut.  Humorous  f 
scenes  are  painted  in  the  center  panel  j 
of  each  door — one  of  a  15th  century 
Street  in  Flanders  and  one  of  Park 
Avenue  today  (including  the  building 
820)  which  was  especially  designed  by  j 
Mr.  Kobler  himself  for  his  own  triplex 
apartment  and  several  others  of  great 
distinction.  The  two  splendid  armchairs  at 
each  end  of  the  long  table  are  16th  century, 
covered  in  Flemish  tapestry,  and  the  smaller 
chairs  are  of  the  Savonarola  type  in  red 
velvet  with  deep  gold  fringe.  The  dining 
table  is  a  rare  specimen  of  Italian  refectory 
type,  some  sixteen  feet  long  and  the  floor 
under  the  Persian  rug  is  of  Italian  green 
marble  laid  out  in  geometrical  design,  most 
appropriate  for  the  rich  beauty  of  the  rug, 
chairs  and  ceiling. 

Leaving  the  dining  room  we  go  up  the 
fascinating  stairway  two  flights  to  the  library 
— one  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in  the 
house — not  large,  but  perfect  in  every  detail 
of  luxurious  beauty.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
are  of  highly  polished  butternut  wood,  the 
latter  elaborately  carved  in  the  very  modern 
spirit.  A  Swiss  Gothic  tapestry  gives  color  to 
one  wall  and  the  furniture  is  full  of  color, 
from  the  needlepoint  of  great  antiquity  to 
the  red  velvet  and  gold  embroidery.  The 
curious  lighting  fixture  from  the  center  of  the 
carved  ceiling  is  Swiss  carved  wood,  gilded 
and  polychromed  in  soft  colors.  The  doorway 
in  the  library  which  leads  to  the  bedroom 
suite  is  curiously  and  interestingly  carved, 
with  hinges,  knocker  and  handle  of  finely 
ornamented  wrought  iron. 


An  end  of  the  splendid  dining  room  with  a  ceil- 
ing reproduced  from   one  in  the   Uffizzi  Palace. 
Magnificent  Savonarola  chairs  are  on  either  side 
of  the  16th  century  refectory  table 

In  most  interesting  contrast  to  Mrs.  Kob- 
ler's  suite  of  rooms  is  the  warmer  toned  bed- 
room, dressing  room  and  bathroom  of  Mr. 
Kobler.  In  the  bedroom  the  walls  are  treated 
with  a  rough  plaster  in  soft  hues.  The  doors 
are  of  walnut  with  a  fine  inlay  and  the  restful 
ceiling  is  painted  in  soft  tones  of  blue.  In 
rich  contrast  with  this  blue  are  the  curtains 
of  deep  amethyst  damask  and  a  bedspread  of 
old  velvet  in  amethyst.  The  closets  are  all 
arranged  in  the  dressing  room  and  are  most 
practically  fitted  up  with  trays  and  hanging 
spaces. 

The  bathroom  is  sumptuous  enough  to 
have  graced  an  old  Roman  palace.  The  walls 
are  tiled  and  the  floors  are  of  African  onyx. 
As  in  the  other  bathroom,  the  fixtures  are  of 
gold  and  every  fitting  that  makes  for  the 
supreme  luxury  of  the  modern  bathroom  are 
found  here  with  the  perfection  of  detail. 

There  is  a  general  impression  today,  and  it 
seems  quite  justified  by  apartments  like  this 
one  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kobler,  that  there  are 
no  finer,  more  comfortable,  more  beautiful 
ways  of  living  in  the  world  than  the  New 
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Another  View  of  the  Kobler  Drawing  Room 


This   is  a  particularly   satisfactory  photograph   as   it   shows   in  detail  the  oriel  window,  the  French  Gothic  credence,  some 

lovely  old  Italian  chairs  and  the  spacious  arches  leading  into  the  music  alcove 
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the  collector's  genius,  and 
who  knows  just  where  and 
how  to  find  the  priceless  treas- 
ures that  are  going  to  make 
his  life  supremely  delightful 
and  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  friends  who  come 
to  share  the  beauty  of  his 
surroundings. 

It  is  a  very  wise  thing,  in- 
deed, if  one  is  collecting  and 
not  inheriting,  to  have  in 
mind  at  the  very  start  the 
definite  type  of  environment 
that  is  desired,  whether  it  be 
Tudor,  Italian  Renaissance, 
French  Gothic,  or  17th  cen- 
tury Spanish;  because,  where- 


as some  of  these  things  can  be  combined 
without  marring  the  harmony  of  the  whole; 
in  the  main,  you  must  keep  decorative  periods 
rather  definitely  outlined.  We  see  in  this 
apartment  of  Mr.  Kobler's  that  the  decorator 
has  combined  most  graciously  Italian  chairs 
with  a  French  Gothic  background.  And  you 
enter  the  18th  century  Venetian  bedroom  of 
Mrs.  Kobler  with  a  sense  of  perfect  harmony. 
I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  more  elegant 
Spanish  Gothic  pieces  could  have  appeared 
in  the  dining  room  or  in  the  entrance  hall 
without  creating  the  slightest  aesthetic  dis: 
turbance.  But,  in  the  main,  if  you  are  collect- 
ing for  a  beautiful  home,  or  if  you  are  work- 
ing with  some  artistic  decorator  who  is 
collecting  with  you,  then  the  greater  part  of 
wisdom  is  to  visualize  your  future  home  and 


York  apartment  at  its  best.  Now  that  houses 
are  actually  being  built  for  duplex  and 
triplex  apartments,  so  that  all  the  space  and 
isolation  to  be  found  in  the  large  country 
home  can  be  achieved,  with  much  less  care 
and  responsibility,  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  popularity  of  this  very  modern  way  of 
living  luxuriously  in  a  large  city.  And  when 
it  is  possible  for  the  very  structure  of  an 
apartment  to  be  designed  and  executed  as  a 
gracious  and  appropriate  background  for  the 
treasures  that  have  accumulated  in  the  life- 
time of  very  artistic  people,  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  finer  ideal  of  civilized  life  had 
been  achieved.  Of  course,  perfection  in  this 
kind  of  an  apartment  can  best  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  beautiful  inherited  articles, 
precious  heirlooms,  or  by  the  man  who  has 


A  hove. — The  doors 
in  the  library  are 
richly  carved  but- 
ternut wood,  as 
are  the  frieze  and 
the  beams  of  the 
ceiling 


Right — A  corner 
of  the  bedroom  in 
Mrs.  Kobler's 
suite  ivhich  is 
done  throughout 
in  the  Venetian 
18th  century  man- 
ner, the  color  pale 
green  and  the 
doors  ornamented 
in  grisaille 


Left — The  bedroom  in  Mr.  Kobler's  suite  is 
in   amethyst   and    blue    tones.    The   dressing 
room  and  bathroom  are  particularly  conven- 
ient and  sumptuous 

gather  together  the  form  and  the  colors 
and  the  great  works  of  art  that  will  pro- 
duce an  entity — just  as  a  great  musician 
does  when  he  is  composing  a  symphony 
or  a  fine  dramatist  when  he  is  bringing 
to  life  the  various  characters  in  his  play. 
Because  home-making  is  no  less  a  signifi- 
cant art  than  music,  sculpture,  poetry; 
in  fact,  it  involves  them  all. 

It  was  a  curious  sensation  retracing 
one's  steps  down  the  great  stairway  into 
the  entrance  hall  as  though  one  had  been 
far  away  in  a  strange,  old  Medieval 
world  of  such  imposing  and  impressive 
beauty  that  it  served  as  a  barrier  to 
modern  life  and  everyday  tasks.  The 
sun  was  pouring  through  the  stained 
glass  windows  as  I  took  a  last  look  at  this 
French  Gothic  splendor  that  must  repre- 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Modern  Screens  and 
Panels  by  a  Famous 
English  Decorative 
Painter 


These  Exquisite  Oriental 
Panels  by  Maud  Earl  Are 
Entirely  Chinese  in  Spirit 
and  at  the  Same  Time 
Characteristic  of  Her 
Own  Unique  Artistry 


"Pekes  and  Paroquet",  a  gold 
screen  loaned  by  Mrs.  George 
Blumenthal  to  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  Maud  Earl's  work. 
She  has  been  singularly 
happy  in  painting  dogs, 
among  her  sitters  having  been 
the  favorite  dogs  of  the  late 
King  Edward,  "Jack"  and 
"Caesar" 


A  fine  sense  of  composition 
and  design  is  displayed  in 
"Sulphur  Crested  Cockatoos", 
a  four  panel  screen,  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Hark- 
ness,  who  also  has  the  por- 
trait of  a  Boston  terrier, 
"Timmie"  done  by  Miss  Earl 


The  Oriental  quality  of  Miss 
EarVs  ivork  is  seen  very  clear- 
ly in  the  three  gold  panels 
"The  Silver  Pheasant  and 
Apple  Blossoms"  and  the 
delicate  color  scheme  is  par- 
ticularly lovely  and  effective 
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The  Peak  of  Spain's  Decorative  Art 

In  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Spain  Rose  to  Great  Eminence  and  Cas- 
tilian  Furniture  of  that  Period  Is  Influencing  the  World  Today,  Still  Retaining  Its  Mascu- 
line Character.  Tenth  in  the  Series  of  "'Antiques  as  Decoration."  Part  One 


Illustrated  with  photographs  by  Arthur  Bync 

NO  serious,  patient  collector  of  antiques 
but  is  amused  or  perhaps  even  irri- 
tated by  the  oft-put  query  of  a  visitor 
"And  where  did  you  pick  this  piece  up?"  It 
usually  refers  to  some  rare  object  that  has 
taken  years  of  angling  to  land.  The  fact  is, 
romantic  tales  of  picking  up 
priceless  antiques  to  the  con- 
trary, they  are  not  met  by 
chance;  not  in  Spain  at  any  rate.  Ac- 
cumulating them  is  a  time-absorbing 
matter,  and  there  are  no  bargains. 

This  is  stated  at  the  outset  because 
we  are  not  here  considering  the  in- 
different incoherent  mass  of  odds  and 
ends  that  make  up  the  usual  Spanish 
auction  sale  and  can  be  acquired 
cheap:  baroque  ecclesiastical  trap- 
pings come  to  grief,  and  popular  or 
peasant  house  furniture  chiefly  from 
the  Asturias  and  Aragon.  Of  these 
latter,  if  not  too  much  repainted  and 
remade,  there  are  admittedly  attrac- 
tive pieces  suitable  for  bungalows  and 
picturesque  small  houses;  but  they  are  not 
representative  of  the  grand  old  Spain  of  the 
caballeros;  of  aristocratic  Castilian  houses 
sparsely  supplied  with  dignified  well-made 
furniture.  And  if  we  do  not  include  Catalan 
and  Majorcan  productions  it  is  not  because 
they  are  inferior  to  Castilian  but  because 
they,  like  the  language  of  those  parts  of 
Spain,  are  related  more  to  Provence  and 
Italy.  Catalonia  achieved  a  regional  style, 
very  attractive  too,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
Castile,  central  Spain.  On  the  other  hand 
Catalonia's  hinterland,  Aragon,  looked  in- 
ward towards  Castile  rather  than  Mediter- 
raneanwards  and  her  art  history,  except  in 
the  field  of  painting,  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  Castile. 

Fine  Spanish  furniture  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  never  existed  in 
the    profusion    of 


By  MILDRED  STAPLEY  BYNE 

contemporaneous  Italy,  France  or  England; 
therefore  if  one  would  recreate  an  entire 
Spanish  room  he  might  have  to  supplement 
his  genuine  old  pieces  by  reproductions. 
Here  however  he  meets  something  of  a 
stumbling-block.  The   Spanish  style  is  not 


Large  walnut  dining  room 
table  with  fine  iron  braces, 

XVII  century- 
yet  as  familiar  as  others 
to  furniture-makers,  and 
one  sees  reproductions  into  which  have  gone 
excellent  workmanship  and  costly  material, 
but  only  scant  understanding  of  Spanish 
design.  With  the  Mudejar  and  Plateresque 
styles  especially  have  modern  craftsmen  let 
their  imagination  run  riot  and  have  pro- 
duced objects  foreign  to  any  known  proto- 


Vargueho  of  the \ 
papelera  or  writ, 
ing  type,  with  hing- 
ed front  and  top. 
^Collection  of 
Charles  Klauder, 
Esq.,     Philadelphia 

type.  Special  care  therefore  should  go  into 
the  ordering  of  Spanish  reproductions. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Spanish 
furniture  is  that  it  always  remained  mascu- 
line as  opposed,  for  instance  to  French, 
which  became  feminine.  Spain  was  a  man's 
country,  long  harboring  the  Asiatic  custom 
of  secluding  the  womenfolk.  Furniture  was 
designed  chiefly  for  men — sturdy,  serious 
fittings  for  monastery  refectories,  for  coun- 
cil-rooms in  castles  and  palaces,  for  studies, 
for  banquet  halls  where,  if  women  were  ad- 
mitted, it  was  not  to  sit  on  chairs  at  table 
with  men  but  on  cushions  on  the  floor  or  in 


the  deep  window  recesses  where  they  were 
served  apart.  Even  after  the  Bourbon  kings 
began  to  reign  in  Spain  (1700)  and  to  intro- 
duce French  furnishings  they  could  not 
change  altogether  this  Asiatic  attitude  and 
its  effect  on  Spanish-made  furniture. 

Keeping  this  in  mind  we  shall 
not  expect  to  find  light  con- 
struction, woodwork  hidden  under  gold 
and  upholstered  in  pale  evocative  tones; 
nor  concessions  to  femininity  such  as 
day-beds,  commodes,  specially  designed 
dressing-tables.  Nor  did  feminine  con- 
tributions in  the  way  of  needlepoint 
coverings  penetrate  into  the  old  Span- 
ish salon.  Ladies'  handiwork  was  for 
the  adornment  of  religious  images  or 
for  an  occasional  gift  to  an  admirer, 
the  only  sort  of  gift  she  was  permitted 
to  make  to  the  opposite  sex.  In  short, 
one  would  look  in  vain  for  a  touch  of 
daintiness  in  any  genuine  Spanish  salon 
of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 

That  the  Oriental  note  should  have  per- 
vaded Spanish  society  and  Spanish  art  is 
natural  enough.  Except  in  Catalonia  whence 
the  invading  Moor  was  quickly  ejected,  the 
struggle  between  Mohammedan  and  Chris- 
tian lasted  long.  The  early  Spaniards  were 
mostly  descendants  of  rude  Visigoths  inter- 
married with  indigenous  stock;  materially 
they  were  very  poor.  The  infidels  were  rich, 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  had  es- 
tablished at  Cordova  the  most  brilliant  and 
luxurious  court  in  occidental  Europe.  When- 
ever the  Christians  pressing  south  succeeded 
in  conquering  a  Moorish  town  they  kept  the 
skillful,  highly-trained  Moorish  artisans  to 
build  churches,  castles  and  palaces  for  them 
and  to  supply  these 
with  the  required 
furnishings  for  the 
cult  and  for  domes- 
tic use.  Re- 
sult, Oriental 
art  modified 
to  suit  Chris- 
tian taste  and 


This     vargueho. 
with    lid   closed 
and  original  iron 
mountings,  is 
on      a      cup- 
board     base. 
In     the     au- 
thor's  collec- 
tion        k 
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Eighteenth  cen- 
tury broad-armed 
frailero  covered 
icith  red  velvet, 
with  embroidered 
escutcheon 


daily  usage. 


I 


^^*C'  auS; '!        Euro- 

pean taste 
and  usage 
were  repre- 
sented a  t 
that  mo- 
mentchiefly 
by  the 
French  re- 
ligious or- 
ders. These  being  the  most  effective  civ- 
ilizing and  colonizing  force  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  kings  perforce  favored  them;  into 
Spain  came  a  veritable  invasion  of  Cluny 
monks  in  the  late  eleventh  century  after 
Kini;  Alfonso  VI  had  won  and  held  Toledo, 
thus  securing  all  central  Spain  to  the  Chris- 
tians. Natural  enough  that  French  Gothic 
should  have  modified  Oriental  technique;  and 
as  the  Oriental  artisans — builders,  wood- 
workers, ivory-carvers,  painters  on  leather, 
ceramists,  weavers — as  all  these  were  dubbed 
mudejares,  meaning  those  subdued,  what 
they  produced  was  called  mudejar  work.  On- 
ly a  few  years  ago  did  this  strange  term  come 
to  America  and,  as  mentioned,  so-called  Mu- 
dejar furniture  began  to  be  made  here  which 
was  neither  Spanish  nor  pure  Oriental  nor  even 

a      fusion 
of  the  two. 
In  Spain 
the    term, 
ike   those 
who  origi- 
nated    it, 
outlived 
the     early 
Gothic 
epoch;    it  was 
not  till  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth 
c  e  n  t  u  r  y 
when   all 
Mohamme- 
dans   had 
bee  o  m  e 
(outwardly 
at    least) 
Christians, 
and   when 
artisan 


an 


Covered  wit 
velvet,   XVlth 
century 

body  of  Spaniards  had  been  trained,  that  we 
heard  a  new  term.  Italian  formswere  then  pene- 
trating into  Spain,  favored  alike  by  rich  pre- 
lates and  nobles.  Obra  romana  they  called 


them,  thinking  they  were  imitating  the  clas- 
sic Roman  style.  More  than  a  century  later 
the  Spanish  Renaissance  was  re- 
christened,  and  more  appropriately, 
Plateresque;  that  is,  resembling  sil- 
versmith's work.  But  here,  too,  the 
mudejar  element  persisted,  for  the 
Spanish  ornamentalist  wasstill  influ- 
enced by  the  Oriental  tradition  of 
design  at  small  scale  repeating  in- 
definitely minute  motifs 
over  a  large  surface.  While 
a  few  important  centers  be- 
came enthusiastic  over  Pla- 
teresque (Salamanca  Was 
one),  craftsmen  of  other 
cities  remained  faithful  to 
the  earlier  forms.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  decorated 
wooden  ceilings  or  arteson- 
ados,  glazed  polychrome 
tiles  or  azulejos,  carved 
stucco  or  yeseria,  certain  pieces  of  furniture 
like  latticed  cupboards  or  alhacenas,  writing 
cabinets  or  varguenos,  weavings  and  peasant 
embroideries  for  the  house,  all  of  which  would 
still  fall  under  the  general  classification  of 
mudejar. 


Pair  of  small  wal 
[nut  chairs  covered 
itvith  green  velvet, 
\XVIIth       century 


Typical   velvet-covered   bench  with   iron   braces 

which  stands  on  the  estratlo  in  the  Toledo  Town 

Hall 

It  is  the  decorative  art  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  Spain's  period  of 
unification  and  world  expansion,  that  is  of 
most   interest  to  moderns.   The  styles  em- 
braced  are   Mudejar,   Plateresque   and 
Baroque;  the  region,  Castile,  "head  and 
heart  of  the  kingdom"  as  they  proudly 
called  it;    for  as  explained  previously, 
Spain  is  too  varied  regionally  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  single  short  article. 
Judging  from  royal  and  ducal  inven- 
tories of  the  sixteenth  century, 
palaces  contained  an  overpow- 
ering display  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,     of     silver     lamps     and 
torcheres,    of    furniture    inlaid 
with  ivory  and  metal,  of  velvet 
and  silk  hangings  embroidered 
with  gold — in  short,  there  was 
much  Oriental  ostentation.   Sim- 
pler   aristocratic    houses    were 
more  sparsely  furnished  and  con- 
tained the  following  elementary 
pieces:    tables,   chairs,   benches   and   stools, 
beds,  chests,  cupboards  and  wardrobes,  and 


that  essentially  Spanish  creation,  the  var- 
gueiio.  Walnut  was  the  wood  most  prized  by 
the  furniture  makers,  the  best  being  grown 
in  the  province  of  Burgos;  farther  north,  in 
the  Asturias  and  Biscay,  oak  and  chestnut 
were  used.  In  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  pine 
was  popular  enough  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
much  fine  carving.  As  accessory  to  the  ob- 
jects of  furniture  mentioned,  there  were 
carved  frames  for  mirrors  and  pictures,  nail- 
studded  tarimas  to  hold  the  copper  brasier, 
brass  hanging  lamps,  elaborate  tin  lanterns, 
tall  iron  and 
wood  candelabra, 
small  table  boxes 
carved  and  in- 
laid. It  was  in 
these  small  boxes 
and  an  occasion- 
al writing  cabinet 
that  the  exotic 
woods  from  Span- 
ish America  were 
used  for  inlay. 
It  may  be  seen 
from  the  forego- 
ing description  of  *  £f  V/i 
the    furniture    of  Collection  of  the  Du- 

the  cab  aller OS  that  quesa   de   Parcent 

it  is  not  the  easiest  task  in  the  world  to  dupli- 
cate these  pieces  in  modern  reproductions. 

The  second  part  of  this  article,  richly  il- 
lustrated with  drawings  and  photographs,  will 
appear  in  the  April  issue  of  Arts& Decoration. 


Frailero  with 
carved  splat  and 
covered  with  em- 
broidered velvet, 
XVlth  century.  In 
the  author's  col- 
lection 
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Famous  Royal 

Rooms   of 
Old  England 

Three  Magnificent 
Interiors  in  London. 
From  Paintings  by 
Richard  Jack,  R.  A. 


Her  Majesty,  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  designates 
this  beautiful  Chinese 
room  in  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace as  her  favorite  sitting 
room.  It  was  especially 
done  for  her  by  Mr.  Jack 
and  contains  a  priceless 
collection  of  Chinese  treas- 
ures tvhich  includes  rare 
and  exquisite  porcelains 
and  objects  carved  in  jade 


Princess  Mary,  Viscountess 
Lascelles,  shares  her  royal 
mother's  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Jack's  work.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  do  the  magnificent 
library  (shown  above)  in"Ches- 
terfield  House",  the  London 
home  of  Viscount  and  Viscoun- 
tess Lascelles 


One  of  Mr.  Jack's  finest 
achievements  is  the  hall  in 
Chester  House,  London.  Al- 
though elegant  and  luxurious 
in  its  classic  simplicity,  it  has 
an  air  of  gracious  hospitality, 
sometimes  sadly  lacking  in  the 
entrance  halls  of  great  houses 
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New  Flower  Arrangements  in  Transparent  Glass 


An  Effect  as  Delicate  and  Provocative  as  a  Japanese  Print 
Mar  Be  Obtained  Br  Placing  Flowers  in  Old  Glass  Re- 
ceptacles Through    which    May  Be  Seen    the    Beauty  of 

Leaf  and  Stem 


Desa  Irina  Khra 


Photographs  by  Clara   li.   Sippi-rll 


A  single  rose  float- 
ing in  a  large  glass 
cylinder  through 
uhich  the  light 
shines,  makes  a 
beautiful  arrange- 
ment 


A  tea  rose  with  a  flexible  stem  mid  two 
or  three  well  formed  leaves  placed  in 

tm   old,  gracefully  shaped  cruet   makes 
a  charming  arrangement 


White  daisies  or  a  few 
other  floivers  which  have 
slender  delicate  stems 
are  lovely  in  a  Venetian 
goblet  with  curved  and 
rounded  lines.  No  leaves 
are  needed  since  they 
would  confuse  the  airy 
simplicity  of  the  stem 
design 


A  spray  of  ivoodbine, 
flowering  clematis  or 
wild  grape  vine  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  in  a 
clear  wine  bottle  filled 
with  water  and  placed  in 
a  light  so  that  its  large 
shape  looks  like  shining 
crystal 


An  old  candy 
jar,  too  small 
for  a  well  bal- 
anced floating 
arrangement, 
may  be  used 
for  flowers  tvith 
fleshy  curved 
stems  and  ram- 
pant leaves, 
such  as  the 
carefully  a  r  • 
ranged  golden 
calendulas 
shown  in  the 
photograph 
above 
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Homes  In  the  Sky 


New  York  Apartment  of  James  A.  Mojfett,  Esquire,  with  Its  Sunny  Walled  Garden  Terrace,  Is  Pictur- 
esquely Set  on  the  Roof  of  a  Park  Avenue  Apartment  House.  Second  in  the  Series 


The  Hayden  Company,  Decorators 

SET  high  on  the  roof  of  the  tall  apart- 
ment house  at  820  Park  Avenue,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  terrace  and  a 
protecting  wall,  the  city  home  of  James  A. 
Moffett,  Esquire,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  beautiful  roof  apartments  in  New  York, 
a  city  where  this  type  of  dwelling  becomes 
increasingly  popular  every  year.  Mr.  Mof- 
fett's  home  is  unique  because  in  this  terrace 
apartment  atop  a  roof  (the  size  of  which  is 


By  HELEN  BISHOP 

necessarily  limited  by  the  size  of  the  roof) 
he  has  all  the  facilities,  the  comfort  and 
luxury,  with  the  exception  of  more  than  one 
guest  room,  that  any  town  house  affords.  And 
in  addition  he  has  three  luxuries  which  in 
New  York  are  virtually  priceless — quiet, 
privacy  and  sunshine.  Sitting  on  his  terrace 
which  runs  around  three  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment, one  is  as  much  cut  off  from  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  as 


A  corner  of  the  terrace 
garden  where  a  tall 
brilliant  umbrella 
ihroivs  its  shade  over 
a  comfortable  sofa 

if  one  were  in  some 
walled  garden  of 
the  east.  Above  is 
the  blue  sky;  the 
sun  shines  hot  on 
the  ivy  covered 
wall  and  on  the 
flowers  which 
bloom  everywhere ; 
one  gets  no  sight 
of  the  city  except- 
ing a  glimpse  here 
and  there  of  some 
tall  tower  reaching 
to  the  skies;  and 
no  sound  breaks 
the  stillness  except 
perhaps  on  pleasant 
summer  afternoons 
or  evenings  when 
the  delicate  rattle 

Ivy  grows  in  profusion 
on  the  walls  of  the  ter- 
race, and  there  are 
easy  chairs  and  con- 
venient little  tables. 
Terrace  by  Barto  &  Co. 


of  tea  cups  or  the  intriguing  tinkle  of  ice  in 
glasses  may  be  heard.  Here  on  this  delightful 
terrace  are  the  most  comfortable  willow  easy 
chairs  with  inviting  cushions  in  bright  colors; 
little  tables  are  set  conveniently  about  and 
brilliant  umbrellas  bloom  over  the  tea  tables 
like  gigantic,  exotic  flowers.  It  is  an  amazing 
transition  to  step  from  the  crowded  Avenue 
into  a  soaring  elevator  and  in  a  few  seconds 
find  oneself  in  the  sunshine,  the  quiet  and 
loveliness  of  this  garden  terrace 
which  seems  to  be  suspended,  like 
the  hanging  gardens  of  the  fab- 
ulous ancient  city,  in  mid-air. 

It  is  the  quiet  elegance  of  the 
interiors,  however,  that  makes  Mr. 
Moffett's  home  one  of  unusual 
distinction.  One  steps  from  the 
elevator  into  a  delightful  little  hall. 
Along  one  side  of  the  hall  are  sev- 
eral windows  with  delft  blue  hang- 
ings through  which  the  sun  pours 
and  the  effect  of  light  and  cheer  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  soft  golden 
buff  of  the  walls  on  which  hang 
many  of  Mr.  Moffett's  fine  collec- 
tion of  old  sporting  prints. 

Just  off  the  hall  as  one  enters  is 
the  living  room  which  in  turn  opens 
to  the  terrace,  a  living-'room  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  subtle  of  all 
charms,  the  charm  of  restraint.  It 
has  that  quality  expressed  by  a 
witty  Frenchman  when  he  said  that 
the  most  attractive  women  never 
attract  attention  but  always  hold 
]  it.  It  is  an  early  English  room 
panelled  to  the  ceiling  in  old  oak. 
There  is  a  fine,  austere  stone  fire- 
place lined  with  brick  and  without 
a  mantel,  above  which  hangs  a 
portrait  of  Sir  William  Beechey. 
The  beautiful  ceiling  is  a  reproduc- 
tion on  a  reduced  scale  of  the  ceiling  in  Paul 
Pindar's  own  drawing  room,  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  wood  used 
in  this  room  has  the  peculiar  soft  and  mellow 
patine  that  only  age  gives  to  oak;  and  small 
wonder,  for  the  panelling  is  made  from  con- 
struction oak  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old,  taken  from  old  mills  in  England  and 
Holland.  When  this  wood  was  assembled,  an 
interesting  proof  of  its  age  was  found — 
stuffed  into  one  of  the  beams  was  a  Holland 
newspaper  bearing  the  date  of  1728! 

This  room  is  a  place  of  the  utmost  com- 
fort, a  room  in  which  each  piece  was  chosen 
with  an  eye  not  alone  to  its  individual  beauty 
but  to  its  contribution  to  the  room's  enjoy- 
ment and  the  composition  as  a  whole.  A  soft 
grey  carpet  covers  the  floor ;  at  the  casement 
windows  which  in  summer  are  flung  open  to 
the  terrace  are  draperies  of  rich  crimson 
damask.  The  luxurious  sofa  and  easy  chairs 
are  upholstered  in  the  same  fabric  which,  as 
artists  say  of  a  picture,  "pulls  the  room 
together"  and  makes  for  an  effect  of  rest- 
fulness.  In  one  corner  a  grand  piano  stands 
invitingly  open  and  on  its  soft  toned  surface 
falls  the  light  from  old  porcelain  and  jade 
lamps  which  are  used  exclusively  in  this 
lowly  room.  Two  fine  armchairs  and  a  little 
stool  are  covered  in  rare  old  gros  point. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  in  the 
room,  not  alone  for  its  beauty  but  because  of 
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the  flavor  of  romance  that  hangs  about  it  is 
a  Portuguese  table,  made  of  jacaranda  wood 
which  Mr.  Moffett  brought  back  from  South 
America  together  with  several  other  pieces 
including  his  beds.  This  wood — a  kind  of 
rosewood — is  much  used  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  woods  which  can  withstand  the 
attacks  of  white  ants.  Portuguese  furniture 
is  comparatively  little  known  and  used 
in  this  country  and  to  many  lovers  of 
fine  furniture  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  much  Portuguese  furni- 
ture is  extremely  beautiful  and  can 
take  its  place  proudly  beside  some 
of  the  finest  products  of  France 
and  England.  What  gives  this 
furniture  its  peculiar  grace  and 
charm  is  the  subtle  Oriental 
feeling  which  has  crept  into  its 
design,  an  influence  traced  di- 
rectly back  to  the  days  of  Por- 
tugal's glory  when  her  banners 
streamed  out  against  the  burn- 
ing blue  of  the  North  African 
sky  from  conquered  Moorish 
fortresses;  when  her  trading 
posts  established  at  Ormus 
and  Malacca  were  two  of  the 
great  gateways  of  the  Far  East 
and  when  her  merchants  and 
sailors  brought  back  with  them 
treasures  from  the  Orient.  But 
more  lasting  than  these  treasures 
was  the  love  of  the  East  and  of 
Eastern  things  that  crept  into  the 
Portuguese  blood.  It  showed  itself 
in  architecture  and  in  furniture  and 

A  comer  of  the  guest  room  which  is 

the   exquisite   fashion    »j   Louis   X 

tvith   a   delicate  color   scheme 


decoration;  and  it  extended  to  the  cabinet 
making  of  France  and  England.  It  was  from 
Portugal  probably  that  spiral  turning  was 
introduced  into  England;  from  Portugal  also 
came  the  European  use  of  cane  for  chair  seats 


and  backs.  And  just  as  our  own  colonists 
imported  when  they  could  the  work  of  the 
great  artisans  of  the  mother  country  and  our 
own  cabinet  makers  followed  this  work,  so 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


The  dining  room  1ms  a  beamed 

ceiling,  rough   plaster  nails,  an 

old  oak  sideboard  and  Flemish 

sixteenth  century  tapestry 


The  living  room  is  panelled  in 

old  oak  and  the  beautiful  ceiling 

is  a  reproduction  of  one  in  Paul 

Pindar's  drawing  room 
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Silver  of  Fine  Design  and  Execution 

Our  Present  Day  Craftsmen  Reproduce  the  Grace  and  Simplicity  of  Colonial 
Designs  and  the  Magnificence  of  the  Courts  of  the  French  Louis 


THE  truest  records  of  the  civilization  of 
each  nation  are  found  in  its  applied 
arts.  Through  all  the  ages,  no  art  has 
attracted  craftsmen  of  a 
higher  type,  or  of  greater  cre- 
ative genius,  than  that  of  the 
silversmith,  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  silver  as  a  metal,  its 
adaptability  to  exquisite 
workmanship  and  its  imper- 
ishable quality,  make  it  an 
unsurpassed  medium  for  ar- 
tistic expression,  whether  in 
beautiful  masterpieces  which 
endure  for  ages,  or  in  simple 
articles  for  every  day  use. 
And  since  the  pioneer  silver- 
smiths of  America  laid  the 
foundations  on  which  this 
great  industry  has  been  es- 
tablished, no  other  art  or 
craft  has  a  more  interesting 
story  of  development. 

The  work  of  American  sil- 
versmiths of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  was 
of  the  period  when  purity  of 
form,  sense  of  proportion  and 
perfection  of  line  were  pre- 
ferred to  elaborate  design  and 
our  treasured  heirlooms  of 
silver  represent  the  artistic 
conception  and  craftsman- 
ship of  the  fathers  by  whose 
energy  our  country  was  de- 
veloped. As  the  Colonies  be- 
came prosperous  and  the  de- 
mand for  luxuries  increased, 
silversmiths  sprang  up  in 
many  sections  and  began  to 
melt  the  coin  received  from 
the  West  Indies  in  payment 
for  the  products  of  Colonial 
farms,  fisheries  and  forests, 
and  hammer  out  the  precious 
metal  into  useful  shapes. 

Nearly  all  the  early  silver  was  made  in 
New  England  and  New  Amsterdam,  for 
none  was  produced  in  the  Southern  Colonies, 

Sterling  silver  serving  flat-ware  in  Seville  pat- 
tern adapted  from  a  design  on  a  rare  Spanish 
vargueho.  Courtesy  Towle  Manufacturing  Co, 


By  JULIET  SANFORD 

where  the  wealthy  planters  were  not  in- 
terested in  promoting  native  craftsmanship, 
but  imported  their  plate  from  England  and 


Silver  used  on  this  beautifulColonialtable, courtesy- 
Rogers,  hunt  &  Boivlen  Co.  Linen  courtesy  Grande 
Maison  de  Blanc.  Photograph  by  Dana  B.  Merrill 

when  a  new  fashion  arose,  often  sent  their 
silver  to  London  to  have  it  melted  and 
remodelled  in  the  latest  style.  Even  George 
Washington,  when  he  came  to  New  York 
as  President,  sent  the  family  silver  to  be 
melted  and  returned  in  the  "newest  and 
most  elegant  style".  American  silver  like 
our  early  architecture  and  furniture  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  taste  and  life  of  the  period. 
Though  simple  in  design,  with  little  or 
no  ornament,  save  a  moulding,  a  beading, 
a  beveled  edge  and  an  engraved  coat  of 
arms,  in  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form, 
Colonial  silver  is  unsurpassed 
and  still  is  the  model  for  much  of 
the  silver  made  today. 

Tn  direct  contrast  to  the  spe- 
cialization of  modern  times,  was 
the  versatility  of  the  early  sil- 
versmiths, who  were  masters  of 
many  crafts,  besides  being  in- 
fluential figures  in  civic  and 
military  life.  Foreign  styles 
were  introduced  through  vari- 
ous channels.  Silversmiths  who 


were  skilled  in  their  craft  before  emigrating 
to  the  Colonies,  naturally  used  designs  pecu- 
liar to  their  own  countries.  In  New  York  the 
Dutch  style  flourished,  and 
Peter  Van  Dyck  was  one  of 
the  greatest  silversmiths  of 
his  time.  Many  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, fleeing  from  France 
and  religious  persecution  set- 
tled in  New  England  and  to 
them  or  their  descendants,  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of 
early  work. 

Chief  among  them  was 
Paul  Revere,  who  learned  his 
craft  in  his  father's  shop  and 
eventually  became  the  most 
celebrated  Colonial  silver- 
smith. He  was  an  ardent  pa- 
triot, one  of  the  "Sons  of 
Liberty"  in  the  stirring  days 
of  the  Revolution,  a  leader  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the 
hero  of  Longfellow's  "Mid- 
night Ride",  Major  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  and  when 
not  on  active  duty  he  ham- 
mered out  and  engraved  sil- 
ver in  designs  which  ranged 
from  tankards,  porringers 
and  teapots,  to  teaspoons. 
That  the  British  admired  and 
collected  Colonial  silver  when- 
ever possible  is  shown  in  the* 
story  of  the  Alsop  plate. 
Mary  Alsop,  a  famous  beauty, 
was  introduced  to  society  at 
Washington's  Inaugural  ball. 
Just  before  the  first  battle 
of  the  Revolution,  her  father, 
one  of  the  first  signers  of  the 
Declaration,  buried  all  his 
valuable  plate  and  jewels  in 
the  garden  of  their  home  in 
lower  New  York.  Shortly  after  the  ball  Mary 
married  Rufus  King,  who  became  the  first 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  London,  while 
dining  at  the  house  of  a  distinguished  noble- 
man, Mary  was  startled  at  recognizing  the 
Alsop  crest  (a  parrot,  with  a  ball  in  its 
claw)    on  the.  flat  ware.  Looking  over  the 


A  sterling  silver  platter, 
entree  dish  and  service 
plate  in  the  "Princess 
Anne"  pattern.  Courtesy  R. 
Wallace  and  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 
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table,  all  the  pieces  seemed  familiar  and  were 
similarly  marked — undoubtedly  her  father's 
property,  for  his  carefully  buried  treasure 
had  been  dug  up  and  stolen  during  the 
English  occupation  of  the  Aslop  house  as 
officers'  quarters.  Her  hostess,  noticing 
Mary's  glances  at  the  silver,  asked  if  she 
were  interested  in  Colonial  plate,  saying 
"This  came  from  your  country  and  we  are 
very  partial  to  it''.  "So  were  we  when  we 
owned  it"  said  Mary,  and  then  quite  frankly 
told  the  story.  Shortly  after,  without  a  word 
or  a  note,  the  entire  service  was  sent  to  the 
American  Embassy,  a  courteous  act  of  rep- 
aration, which  was  much  ap- 
preciated. 

The  "whistling"  tankards 
and  cans  of  varied  sizes,  with 
their  ear  shaped  handles  are 
vivid  reminders  of  the  time 
when  no  business  transaction 
was  consummated,  no  mar- 
riage celebrated,  or  funeral 
ceremony  performed  without 
a  lavish  consumption  of  flip, 
cider,  rum,  wine,  toddy,  or 
punch,  for  drinking  was  prac- 
tically the  only  diversion  of 
the  early  settlers  and  it  cer- 
tainly promoted  good  fellow- 
ship. Even  the  ministers 
yearly  supply  was  thirty  or 
forty  barrels  of  cider.  Tea  pots 
were  tiny  as  tea  was  scarce 
and  expensive.  In  design  they 
followed  Knglish  styles,  melon 
shapes  like  Chinese  porcelain 
teapots,  bell,  pear,  oval  and 
octagonal,  with  pineapple  or 
pine  cone  finials,  denoting 
hospitality.  The  porringer  a 
round,  shallow  saucepan, 
with  fiat  base  and  triangular 
handle  of  pierced  work,  was 
the  most  useful  utensil  of 
the  Colonial  home.  Hasty 
pudding,  bread  and  milk, 
broth  and  cereals  were  al- 
ways served  in  it. 

The  earliest  domestic  im- 
plement was  doubtless  the 
spoon,  which  passed  through 
many  evolutions  before  reach- 
ing its  present  form.  Forks 
were  practically  unknown  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Colo- 
nies, but  were  in  daily  use  in 
the    eighteenth     cen- 


pointed  silver  meat  skewers,  with  their  cun- 
ningly wrought  handles,  today  are  used  as 
paper  cutters,  while  shallow  wine  tasters 
masquerade  as  ash  trays. 

Names  of  Royal  personages  and  distin- 
guished families  are  perpetuated  in  the  pat- 
terns of  modern  silver  and  these  historic 
associations  add  much  interest  to  present  day 
plate.  Chippendale's  ideals  were  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  delicate  tracery  and  artistic  model- 
ing in  the  "Princess  Anne"  pattern,  named 
from  the  lovely  daughter  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond, while  the  "Washington"  with  its  grace- 
ful  curves  and  beveled  edges,  embellished 


Staling  flat:irare  in  the  "William  and 
Mary"  pattern  is  used  on  this  table. 
Silver  courtesy  of  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Boivlen 
Co.  Linen  courtesy  James  McCutcheon 
Co.  Photograph  by  Dana  D.  Merrill 


The  flat  silver  to  the  right  is  in  the  "Paris" 
pattern  ;  the.  dessert  plate,  in  gray  finish, 
in  the  "Cinderella"  and  the  vegetable 
servers  and  berry  spoon  in  the  "Princess 
Patricia".  Courtesy  the  Gorham  Co. 


tury,  their  handles 
following  the  spoon 
in  shape  and  decora- 
tion. Times  have 
changed  since  simple 
spoons  and  forks  were  | 
all  that  was  necessary  | 
in  table  silver,  for 
their  variety  has  end- 
lessly increased  and 
American  silversmiths 
have  designed  many 
new  pieces  unknown 
in  older  countries. 
Among  them  are  the 
round  bowled  soup  | 
and  bouillon  spoons,  \ 
narrow  pointed  orange 
spoons,  individual  as- 1| 
paragus  tongs  and  ^® 
corn  shredders,  but  in  designing  silver  for 
servicing,  America  leads.  Cake,  tomato,  cu- 
cumber and  egg  servicers,  ice  cream,  pie  and 
jelly  knives,  cold  meat  forks  and  countless 
other  pieces  had  their  origin  here.  The  long, 


with  thread  lines  is  an  absolutely  true  inter- 
pretation of  Colonial  style,  following  the 
decoration  of  the  period.  Modern  silver- 
smiths are  seeking  to  perpetuate  for  future 
generations  the  beautiful  designs  of  the  past. 


by  adapting  them  to  modern  needs  and  in 
the  silver  styled  "Antique,"  simplicity  and 
charming  shapes  with  velvety  surfaces  are 
ideally  combined.  The  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  another  unfailing  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  the  artist  of  today  and  the  silver 
bearing  that  name  is  a  re-creation  of  superb 
motifs  designed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  fairy  godmother  must  have  inspired  the 
craftsman  who  designed  the  modern  "Cinder- 
ella" in  her  gray  silver  dress  reflecting  the 
smart  modern  note.  The  beauty  of  simplicity 
appears  in  "The  Mother's"  pattern,  which 
might  have  come  from  an  old  Colonial  wed- 
ding chest,  with  crudely  hand 
wrought  metal  clasps  and 
hinges,  so  closely  does  it  fol- 
low the  American  period  of 
a  century  or  more  ago,  yet 
with  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  designer,  improved  to 
conform  with  the  spirit  of 
the  modern  home.  The  classic 
outlines  and  restrained  orna- 
ment  of  the  "Princess 
Patricia,"  "Westminster," 
"Fairfax"  and  "Etruscan" 
designs  in  silver  are  in  dis- 
tinct contrast  to  the  ornate 
"Versailles"  of  the  Louis 
Fifteenth  period  and  the  gor- 
geous "Paris,"  a  creation  of 
Monsieur  F.  Antoine  Heller, 
which  reflects  the  time  of 
Louis  Sixteenth. 

Although  the  design  of 
"Seville"  silver,  with  its  orna- 
ment, delicate  as  filigree 
comes  from  Spain  and  was 
adapted  from  the  decoration 
on  a  rare  old  Spanish  var- 
gueno,  it  is  twentieth  century 
American,  for  its  lines  are 
slim  and  graceful  and  its 
shapes  are  noted  for  their 
simplicity  of  contour  and 
lustre  like  the  patina  on 
priceless  old  mahogany.  The 
"Louis  Fourteenth"  design  in 
silver  reflects  the  golden  age 
of  old  France,  while  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Regency  appears 
in  the  "D'Orleans"  with  its 
fine  panel  mouldings,  beauti- 
ful flower  decoration  and 
delicate  tracery.  These  are 
worthy  examples  of  the  finest 
work  of  American  ar- 
tists and  craftsmen. 
In  the  past  few 
years  a  universal  in- 
terest in  the  best 
designs  and  crafts- 
manship of  historic 
periods  has  developed, 
a  finer  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  harmony 
in  furnishings  and  this 
awakening  is  not 
imited  to  interior 
decoration,  but  ex- 
tends to  table  appoint- 
ments. The  "William 
and  Mary"  period, 
which  was  a  composite 
blending  of  all  that 
was  best  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century 
designing,  inspired 
many  Colonial  craftsmen,  who  copied  not 
only  the  high  and  low-boys,  gate  legged 
tables,  mirrors  and  chairs,  but  the  silver 
of  the  time.  Under  that  name  and  "Mary 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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Exotic  Lacquer 

The  Decorative  Possibilities  in 

Its  Opulent  Beauty  Are  Legion 

and  Its  Appeal  Is  Ageless 

By  VIRGINIA  PACKARD  HART 

lacquering  had  reached  its  highest  glory  in 
both  China  and  Japan.  It  was  practiced  by 
the  most  skilled  artists  of  the  time  and  the 
result  was  a  great  production  of  a  truly 
decorative  art  which         by  the  beginning  of 


THE    fulsome    eighteenth   century   has 
given  us  much  in  the  development  of 
the  decorative  arts,  not  the  least  of 
which  in  all  its  extravagant  beauty  is  the 
exoticism  of  eighteenth  century  lacquer.  Lac- 
quer has  held  always  a  fascination  to  people 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  typifying  as  it  does 
the  beauty  of  the  Far  East.  Whether  this 
beautiful  art  originated  in  China  or  Japan  is 
still  a  highly  debatable  question  altho  the 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  a  Chinese  origin, 
since  it  was  a  delight  among  royalty  as  far 
back  in  history  as  the  famed  and  remote 
Sung  dynasty.  The  true  Oriental  lacquer  has 
been  made  from  time  immemorial  from  the 
gum  of  a  tree  (rhus  vernicfera)  which  grows 
only  in  the  East.  It  was  the  lack  of  this  tree 
which  caused  the  great  problem  to  Occiden- 
tal craftsmen  who  under  its  spell,  tried  to' 
emulate   those  Oriental   bits   of   glory   that 
drifted  into  their  ken  thru  the  medium  of  the 
Dutch  Trading  ships. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of 


the  eighteenth  cen- 
itsway  to  Europe, 
between   the 
the  Japanese 
it  is  well  to 
b  e  r  that 


Eighteenth 
century  En- 
glish black 
lacquer 


tury  was  finding 
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Chinese    and 
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P.    W,    French 
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Louis    XVth    corner    cabinets    of    green    lacquer 

with   marble   tops   much   in   vogue  at  that   time. 

These  are  very  unusual  pieces.  Courtesy  P.   W . 

French  &  Co. 

speaking  the  Chinese  made  flat  lacquer  and 
the  Japanese  raised  lacquer.  Then  too,. black 
was  the  favorite  background  for  the  Chinese 
artist  to  trace  his  gold  ornamentation  in  low 
relief,  or  again,  the  imperial  yellow  made  a 
splendid  relief  for  the  fantastic  pictorial 
groups  he  was  so  fond  of  depicting  in  gilt.  In 
these  appeared  graceful  creatures  of  the  air, 
the  abandoned  beauty  of  full  blown  flowers, 
imaginative  landscapes  that  contain  magically 
suspended  stairways,  on  which  persons  of  one 
dimension  but  full  of  passions  and  human 
emotions,  pass  to  and  fro,  carrying  on  the 
charming  amenities  of  an  active  social  life. 
Or  again  there  are  the  more  simple  beauties 
of  curves — the  sacred  adornment  of  a  pagoda, 
the  delicate  arch  of  a  slender  bridge. 

In  the  morning  room  of  Miss  Anne  Morgan's  Neiv 

York  home  is  a  lovely  eighteenth  century  Queen 

Anne  lacquer  cabinet.  Elsie  De  Wolfe,  decorator. 

Photograph  by  Drix  Duryea 
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This  rare  Venetian 
lacquer  piece,  dull 
green  in  color,  is  a 
"lavabo"  or  icashstand 
with  pewter  basin  and 
pitcher.  Courtesy  P. 
W.    French    &    Co. 

The  Japanese  with 
their  love  of  the  diminu- 
)  tive  concentrated  upon 
their  marriage  sets  and 
the  inro;  but  the  Chi- 
nese spread  out  and 
expanded  their  tal- 
ents into  the  produc- 
tion of  screens 
and  panels  of 
tremendous 
dimensions 
which  later 
were  cut  up 
by  ingenious 
Euro  pea  n 
copyists  into 
innumerable 
smaller  pieces 
to  grace  the 
castles  and 
baronial  halls 
of  the  west- 
ern world. 
It  is  inter- 
estingtothink 
that  the  dis- 
covery of  lac- 
quer, than  which  nothing  is  more  decorative, 
was  a  mere  chance.  Its  first  use  as  a  coating 
for  wood  in  order  to  preserve  it,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  its  decorative  value  far  sur- 
passed its  utilitarian  purpose.  The  process  of 
lacquer  is  most  exacting  and  so  tedious  that 
it  demands  infinite  patience  and  highly  ten- 
sioned  skill  from  the  meticulous  preparation 
of  the  wood  base  to  the  last  bit  of  gilt  orna- 
ment. First,  well  seasoned  wood  is  made 
(lawless  by  planing  and  polishing  until  it  is 
ready  for  a  silk  gauze  to  be  pasted  on.  Then 
the  next  step  consists  in  another  covering 
made  from  a  preparation  of  varnish  mixture 
rubbed  flawlessly  smooth  again  and  rubbed 
with  flax.  Not  until  then  is  the  lacquer  put 
on — coat  after  coat  of  it.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  sixty  coats  are  administered  and  as  each 

An    eighteenth    century    Italian    lacquer    com- 
mode with  top  of  Sienna  marble.  J.  C.  Demar- 
est  Company,  decorators 

Photograph  by  G.  IV.  Ilarting 


must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  next,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process 
was  a  slow  one.  Each  layer  might  take  weeks 
or  even  months  to  dry. 

But  lacquer  was  not  to  stay  in  the  East 
alone,  for  art  is  always  nomadic,  and  the 
West  given  a  glimpse  of  the  decorative  glories 
from  the  Orient  determined  to  have  lacquer 
for  themselves,  no  matter  how  prohibitive  the 
cost.  Whether  it  was  the  pure  love  for  the 
beautiful  or  the  incessant  search  for  new 
stimuli  that  made  Europe  reach  out  to  wel- 
come the  intrusion  of  extraneous  features, 
and  to  assimilate  for  herself  this  decorative 
art,  is  mere  supposition.  But  whatever  the 
motivating  force,  it  has  added  one  more  touch 
of  beauty  and  prestige  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  Eng- 
land, Oriental 
lacquer  came 
into  vogue  when 
adventurous 
Dutch  mer- 
chants plied  be- 
tween China  and 
the  English 
ports  bringing 
back  tantalizing 
hints  of  the  new 
and  vast  field 
of  treasure  con- 
tained in  that 
marvelous  em- 
pire of  China 
"teeming  with  so 
many  extra- 
ordinary mani- 
festations of 
art".  In  fact, 
lacquer  was  the 
cause  of  a  veri- 
table revolution 
in  the  realm  of 
interior  decora- 
ting. Against  the 
conservative  oak 
and  walnut 
which  filled  the 
homes  of  Eng- 
land, these 
colorful  objects 
from  the  Orient 
struck  a  note  of 
romanticism  and 
decorative  ap- 
peal that  knew 
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no  restraint.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Eng- 
land with  her  past  conservatism  in  home 
furnishings  should  have  given  herself  up  in 
such  abandon  to  things  lacquered,  even  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  pass  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 
Soon  the  demand  for  lacquer  furniture  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  No  great  house  was  con- 
sidered completely  furnished  unless  among 
its  treasures  was  at  least  one  piece  of  lacquer. 
Today  that  same  desire,  tho  to  a  lesser  degree, 
still  holds  true.  Nothing  lends  itself  more 
perfectly  than  a  well  chosen  piece  placed 
like  a  jewel  in  an  appropriate  setting. 

It  soon  became  impossible  to  bring  all  these 
desired  objects  from  the  Orient  in  sufficient 
quantities,  so  assiduous  searching  began  to 
discover    satisfactory    imitations.    However 


j|   Photograph  by  Mattic  Edwards  Hewitt 
Two   very   old   and   rare   lacquer 
pieces — an  eight  fold  screen  and  a 
particularly  fine  chest.  Rose  dim- 
ming,  decorator 

near  these  imitations  were, 
never  in  all  of  Europe  has  true 
Oriental  lacquer  been  pro- 
duced; for  the  gum  of  the  tree 
was  a  thing  exclusively  in- 
digenous to  the  East,  and  also 
partly  because  the  Western 
mind  is  not  trained  to  infinite 
patience.  Naturally  in  this 
searching  for  Oriental  true- 
'ness,  a  great  pouring  out  of 
the  beautiful  emerged  from 
this  decorative  chaos.  In  the 
best  English  work,  raised  deco- 
rations were  usually  made  of 
gesso,  submerged  under  num- 
erous coats  of  the  varnish. 
This  unfortunately  blurred 
the  more  delicate  details — 
some  thing  unknown  in  Orien- 
(Continned  on  page  88) 
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Wall  Treatment  in  the  Scheme  of  Interior  Decoration 

Wallpaper,   Fabrics,    or  Painted  Design  All  Play  Their  Part  in   the  Decorative  Scheme. 

Second   in   a   Series   by    Women  Decorators 
By  MARGERY  SILL  WICK  WARE 

President  of  The  Decorators   Club 


TO  say  that  the  treatment  of  the  walls  in 
decorating  a  room  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance is  of  course  a  mere  truism;  but  in 
present  day  decoration,  walls  are  considered 
important  not  alone  as  a  background  but  as 
a  definite  decorative  medium  in  themselves. 
The  over-crowded  rooms  of  a  generation 
ago,  the  walls  covered  with  meaningless  pa- 
pers; the  plain,  monotonous,  "panelled" 
rooms  of  a  few  years  back,  have  passed.  The 


World  War  was  responsible  for  the  last 
named  anaemic  type  of  wall — workmen  were 
scarce  and  absurdly  overpaid;  buildings, once 
up,  had  to  have  walls  treated  in  some  man- 
ner. The  easiest  thing  was  to  spread  a  thin 
coat  of  neutral  colored  paint;  nail  on  some 
moulding  in  "panelling"  and  the  walls  were 
finished.  Hand  in  hand  went  the  craze  for 
"soft"  tones,  which  in  too  many  cases,  meant 
characterless  tones.  One  saw  home  after  home 


where  the  walls  had  neither  beauty  of  tex- 
ture nor  color. 

Perhaps  in  reaction  from  the  plain, 
painted  wall,  perhaps  because  of  the  amazing 
beauty  and  variety  of  design  in  modern  wall- 
papers,  the  use  of  wallpapers  at  present  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  Ever  since  its  origi- 
nation by  the  Chinese  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  its  later  introduction  into  the 
western  world,  iChas  been  a  favorite  form  of 


Below.right.ln 
the  entrance 
hall  of Madame 
Galli-Curci's 
New  York 
home,  the  walls 
are  covered  in 
a  scenic  paper 


Photograph  by 

Mattic  Edwards 

Hczvitt 


Below,  left. 
"El  Dorado",  a 
tropical  scenic 
paper  covers 
the  walls  in  the 
hall  of  a  fine 
old  Neiv  Eng- 
land house. 
Both  these  pho- 
tographs cour- 
tesy of  Richard 
E.Thibaut,lnc. 


Photograph  by 

Underwood  & 

Underwood 


Left.  Thislove- 
ly  eighteenth 
century  room, 
panelled  in  sil- 
very old  Eng- 
lish deal,  is  a 
perfect  exam- 
ple of  theroom 
with  the  walls 
panelled  in 
wood. Courtesy 
of  Margery  Sill 
Wickware 
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wall  covering  having,  from  time  to  time, 
its  "ups  and  downs".  But  with  each  renais- 
sance it  emerges  in  more  beautiful  and 
practical  form.  There  is  no  room  in  the 
house  in  which  wall  paper  cannot  be  em- 
ployed sensibly  and  with  decorative  results. 


In  these  days  of  modern  art  and  decora- 
tion about  which  everyone  is  talking,  the 
treatment  of  the  wall  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. In  a  room  in  the  modern  manner 
which  I  have  recently  designed  the  walls  are 
covered  in  silver  tea  paper,  the  woodwork  is 
painted  in  aluminum 
paint,      glazed      and 

Modern  wallpapers  in 
which  are  employed  the 
exotic  flowers  seen  in 
modern  art,  wrought- 
iron  and  laces.  Courtesy 
W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Inc. 


rubbed  down;  the  modern  furniture  is  black 
and  the  hangings  are  in  flame  color.  These 
silvery  walls  are  very  effective— they  may  be 
rubbed  over  with  soft  blue  or  green  gold  to 
give  them  a  "tarnished"  effect  or  the  satiny 
sheen  of  old  pewter;  and  although  much  used 
now  in  modern  art  interiors,  it  is  equally 
appropriate  for  a  room  furnished  in  fine 
old  French  furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  formality  in  a 
room  which  has  painted,  decorated  walls  that 
can  be  achieved  in  no  other  way;  but  walls 
of  this  type  are  like  the  little  girl  with  the 


This  unusually  lovely  effect  is 
created  entirely  with  wallpaper, 
th>>  arches,  columns  and  garden 

View    applied    separately.    Cour- 
tesy Robert  Craves  Co. 


This  gorgeous  brocade  jor  cov- 
ering a  wall  or  pun  els  was  in- 
spired by  the  Venetian,  although 
it  is  strictly  modern.  Courtesy 
of    Cheney    Brothers 


curl  down  the 
middle  of  her 
f  o  r  e  h  e  ad — 
when  they  are 
good  they  are 
very,  very  good 
and  when  they 
are  bad  they 
are  horrid.  The 
number  of 
mural  painters 
who  can  be  de- 
pended upon 
to  make  a  wall 
a  real  thing  of 
beauty  is  limit- 
ed and  this 
type  of  wall  is 
necessarily  ex- 
pensive. 

Another 
wall  for  a  for- 
mal room  has  a 
fabric  stretch- 
ed in  the  pan- 
els. Such  a  wall 
is  illustrated. 
The  room  had 
high  ceilings 
and  the  wood- 
work and  pan- 
elling was  very 
beautiful, 
painted  in  a 
(Continued  on 

page    90) 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

The  Provincial  Styles  of  Old  France  and  Colonial  America  Are  Combined  with 
Distinctive  Effect  in  a  House  of  Fascinating  Detail  at  Lake  Forest 


Interior.':  by  the  Earl  Hart  Miller  Studios 


By  H.  A.  SIMONS 


Photoaraphs  by  Arthur  Gcrlach 

mm 


SEMI-RURAL  life  in  New  England  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  essentially  like  semi-rural 
life  in  France  at  the  same  time.  One  was 
about  as  comfortable  and  as  plain,  as  unso- 
phisticated and  refined,  as  the  other.  So  it  is 
not  astonishing — though  it  is  delightfully 
refreshing — to  find  a  combination  of  French 
Provincial  ideas  and  mo- 
tives that  originated  in 
Pre-Revolutionary  Con- 
necticut farmhouses. 
They  are  brought  to- 
gether with  complete 
success  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Earl  Hart  Miller  at 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

It  is  a  large  cottage  of 
common  brick,  fronting 
north,  the  opposite  front 
overlooking  a  terrace  be- 
yond which  a  garden  is 
to  be  laid  out  among  the 
old-growth  oaks  and 
beeches.  The  design  is 
full  of  reminiscences  of 
Normandy.  The  mason- 
ry, skintled  without  ex- 
aggeration, is  painted  as 
French  farmhouses  are 
whitewashed.  There  is  a 
fine  effect  of  softness  in 
the  roof-lines,  heightened 
by  the  uneven  warmth  of 
the  brown  wood  shingles, 
while  the  drains  suggest  cornices  without 
actually  imposing  the  formality  of  them.  The 
entrance  has  an  architrave  of  rough  stone. 
All  the  other  openings  are  simple,  with  gay 
though  not  over-assertive  green  sashes  set  be- 
low dark  stained  lintels. 

On  plan,  the  ground  story  is  divided  by 
a  hall  into  a  great  living  room  on  the  east  and 
dining  room,  kitchen  and  garage  at  the 
other  end.  The  door  is  of  studded  planks, 


While    not   strictly   symmetrical    in    composition, 

the  house  is  jar  from  haphazard  in  its  combination 

of  reminiscences  of  northern  France.  Harry  Hoive 

Bentley,  architect 

suspended  on  forged  iron  hinges.  Beyond  its 
swing,  the  floor,  built  of  red  paving  bricks 
laid  to  a  herring-bone  pattern  and  waxed  to 
a  gloss,  rises  two  steps.  The  walls  are  plaster- 
ed rough,  with  hewn  beams  spaced  across  the 


The  tap  room   of  the  Old  Ordinary  al   Hingham, 

Massachusetts,  had   paper   like   this   in   the   Miller 

dining  room;   and  the  furniture   in   the  room   is 

entirely  Early  American 

ceiling.  From  one  of  these  hangs  a  Venetian 
star  lantern.  At  the  left  is  a  French  Provin- 
cial settle;  on  the  wall  above  it  hangs  a  can- 
vas of  warm  reds  and  greys  by  Anthony 
Angarola,  a  Chicago  artist  whose  works  have 
been  ribboned  at  the  larger  exhibitions  at 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere.  The 


end  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  a  concealed 
radiator  and  windows  draped  with  crewel- 
worked  fabric  of  orange  and  greens  from 
India. 

With  the  exception  of  one  bay  window 
near  the  southeast  corner,  the  living  room  is 
a  huge  rectangular  box.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  it  is  converted  into  a  satisfying 
composition  by  the  hand- 
ling of  its  furnishings. 
To  be  sure,  the  box 
itself  was  fashioned  with 
thought.  Its  bottom  con- 
sists of  oak  planks,  of 
random  width  and  length, 
random-laid  with  square- 
headed  iron  nails  after 
the  edges  of  the  boards 
had  been  beveled  to 
simulate  the  wide  cracks 
that  appear  in  the  floors 
of  our  forefathers'  homes 
in  New  England;  this  is 
all  stained  dark,  then 
brought  to  finish  with 
several  coats  of  wax.  The 
lid  of  the  box  is  ribbed 
with  ponderous  hand- 
adzed  and  chamfered 
beams  of  oak,  rich  brown 
in  color,  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  filled  with 
grey-white  textured  plas- 
ter. The  end  opposite  the 
door  is  filled,  above  a 
white  paneled  wainscot,  with  bookshelves, 
except  where  one  window  is  recessed  into 
them.  The  other  end  and  the  right-hand  side 
are  plastered,  while  the  fourth  side  is  of 
white  paneling  in  an  Early  American  manner. 
So  the  box  begins  to  seem  a  room,  though  it 
still  appears  uncompromisingly  large  and 
oblong. 

But  when  one  steps  down  from  the  door 
( Continued  on  page  94) 
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This  beautiful  desk  u  a  rarely  good  old 
piece  of  walnut  furniture 


Silhouettes   and  the   fine   old   mirror  are 
notable  in  this  bed  room 


A  small  knee-hole  desk  in  walnut  nestles  in  the  intimacy  of  this 

bay  window  overlooking  the  brick  terrace  and  green  meadows 

beyond.  The  cream  and  coral  chintz  hangings  can  be  drawn  to 

temper  the  light 


A  red  leather  Chippendale  chair  and  the  bright  yellow  rush  seat 

of  the  companion  Normandy  chair  in  this  group  join  with  the 

colors  of  the  book  bindings  to  strike  a  cheerful  note  as  ones 

enters  the  room 
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Broadway  To  Date 

O'Neill,  Galsworthy  and  Shakespeare  Share  the  Current  Honors 

By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 

nibble  on  the  beautiful  sayings  of  Kubla  and  Chu-Yin  and  chuckle  over  the 
doings  and  Detroit  mannerisms  of  Marco  Polo  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan. 
But  the  play  presented  at  the  Guild  Theatre  was  slow,  heavy,  and  lacked — 
why  I  do  not  know — the  enchantment  and  wisdom  of  O'Neill's  pages. 

There,  too,  was  the  Marco  Polo — ancient  Babbitt  of  Venice — of  Alfred 
Lunt.  He  was  either  miscast  or  misconceived  the  part.  For  his  Babbitt  was 
not  a  Babbitt  at  all,  but  a  caricature  of  a  Babbitt,  and  the  attempt  to  pile  the 


Mary  Eaton 
in  "The  Five 
O'ClockGirl" 


"MARCO  MILLIONS 

MANY  months  ago  I 
read  a  gorgeously 
conceived  and  exe- 
cuted play  redolent  of  the 
static  wisdom  of  the  East 
and  the  keen  satire  of  the 
West.  It  was  "Marco  Mil- 
lions," by  Eugene  O'Neill. 
So  I  awaited  its  production 
by  the  Theatre  Guild  with 
anticipatory  emotions  of  such 
an  intense  nature  that  I  was 
justly  punished  by  the  ter- 
rible whack  in  the  face  I  got 
when  I  saw  it.  For  "Marco 
Millions"  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction is  far  superior  to 
"Marco  Millions"  the  acted 
play.  Over  the  printed  page 
the  imagination  can  take 
wing,    we    can    nibble    and 

Margalo  Gillmore,  Baliol  Holloway  and  Dudley  Digges  in  a  scene  from 
"Marco  Millions",  Eugene  O'Neill's  new  play 


Nellie    King 

in        Gene 

Buck's  "Take 

the  Air" 


grotesque  on  the  satiric 
ended  in  a  Marco  Polo  that 
was  neither  satiric  nor  con- 
vincing. His  attempts  to 
make  the  audience  see  exact- 
ly what  he  was  doing  were 
too  obvious.  Margalo  Gill- 
more  as  the  Princess  was 
amazingly  staccato  and  no 
more  Oriental  than  a  movie 
Queen  of  China.  Baliol 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


An  amusing  scene  in  the  first  act  of  Philip  Goodman's  successful  musical 
comedy:  A  famous  corner  in  Neiv  York 
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Fifteenth 
century 
Gothic 
high- 
hacked 
armchair 


Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

The  Beginnings  and  Development  of  Gothic  Art  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Transitional  Period  and  the  French  Renaissance, 
from  the  Year  1150  to  1643.  Third  in  the  Series 


By  ALICE  AND  BETTINA  JACKSON 


HE  history 
of  both 
French  and 
English  furniture 
begins  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Gothic  period,  household 
furnishings  of  previous  times  being  too  crude 
and  simple  to  be  included  among  the  historic 
styles. 

Gothic  art  arose  in  France  about  1150, 
reached  there  its  highest  development  and 
spread  throughout  Europe,  meeting  its  great- 
est rival  in  the  English  Gothic.  While  this 
art  was  expressed  preeminently  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals,  it  influ- 
enced tapestry  weaving,  metal-work,  stained 
glass,  furniture,  and  other  expressions  of  art. 
Since  the  furnishings  of  these  gloriousedifices 
should  be  in  harmony  with  their  surround- 
ings, choir-stalls,  bishops'  thrones,  pulpits, 
sacristy  cupboards,  and  other  fitments  show- 
ed Gothic  architectural  forms,  as  buttress, 
pointed  arch,  canopy,  finials,  and  the  like; 
and  the  surfaces  were  beautifully  carved 
with  Gothic  designs,  the  linen-fold,  variations 
of  the  tre-foil,  the  rose,  wheel,  and  odd  little 
human  and  animal  figures. 

Gradually  Gothic  architecture  was  em- 
ployed for  domestic  dwellings,  especially  in 
England,  creating  therefore  a  greater  demand 
for  beautiful  chairs,  tables,  chests,  and  other 
pieces  in  Gothic  style.  The  furniture  made 
for  the  homes  of  ecclesiastics  was  similar  to 
that  made  for  the  church.  In  form  and  orna- 
mentation   chairs    resembled    the    bishop's 


A    late    Renaissance    ctirird    walnut    table    with 
arcaded  support 

throne  and  choir-stall;  while  refectory  tables 
and  benches  were  copied  for  inns  and  simple 
homes.  Often  the  same  men  worked  as  stone 
carvers  and  carpenters  on  cathedrals  and 
domestic  dwellings,  and  also  made  the  furni- 
ture, employing  the  same  forms  and  designs 
in  all  their  work.  It  was  the  wood  carver  and 
cabinet  maker  of  these 
times  "who  realized  the 
possibilities  of  improving 
the  crude  and  cum- 
K»vvv  fl  "^-^nT-^s  bersome  furni- 

^^S  ,J  ,     -    '  *£T  ture  already  in 

■^■flB  6   use>     ar,d     "' 

beautifying  the 

interiors      o  f 

A  n  armchair, 
time  of  Louis 
XIII,  showing 
spiraled  turnings 
and  tooled  leath- 
er covering 


Oak  armchair 
ivith  panelled 
box-seat  and 
carved  canopy. 
In  the  Louvre 


A  double-tiered  cabinet  with  pediment  showing 

Italian  influence,  and  low-relief  panels  in  French 

spirit 

dwelling  places.  To  furniture,  therefore,  he 
gave  architectural  form,  copying  in 
miniature  the  motifs  with  which  he 
had  adorned  the  great  Gothic  church- 
es and  bishops'  palaces.  To  the  early 
carved  variations  of  the  linen-fold 
and  tre-foil  other  motifs  were  gradu- 
ally added,  until, at theheightof  their 
development  the  patterns  were  of 
marvelous  beauty.  Pointed  and  inter- 
laced arches,  finials,  crockets,  and 
intricate  traceries  were  further  en- 
hanced with  colors  and  gold,  vestiges 
of  which  still  remain  on  some  of 
the  original  pieces. 

This  richly  decorated  furniture  was  un- 
comfortably rectangular,  but  contemporary 
paintings,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and 
stained  windows  show  that  this  was  partly 
remedied  by  cushions  covered 
with  handsome  tex- 
tiles, usually  in  By- 
zantine designs. 
These  textiles  were 
firstwoveninSicily; 
weaving  centers  were 
later  established  at 
Lucca  and  Lyons; 
and  as  Gothic  art 
advanced,  the  de- 
signs gradually  dis- 
played  purely 
Gothic  motifs. 

The  hardware  on 
Gothic  furniture  was 

An  early  sixteenth 
century  credence  with 
carved  doors.  Note  the 
window  tracery  pat- 
terns, the  Gothic  rose 
and  simple  linen  fold. 
Cluny  Museum 


of  wrought  iron,  always  util- 
itarian, and  in  harmony 
with  the  piece  on  which  it 
was  used.  Hinges,  locks,  es- 
cutcheons, and  keys  showed 
Gothic  motifs,  the  early  ex- 
amples simple,  the  later 
ones  displaying  remarkable 
detail.  The  most  beautiful 
Gothic  iron  hardware  was 
of  German  origin,  often  sent  to  France  and 
England  for  use  on  furniture. 

Gothic  furniture  was  made  chiefly  of  oak, 
massive,  architectural  in  structure  and  im- 
mobile, and  few  pieces  were  used.  Moving 
the  furniture  about  could  hardly  have  been 
a  pastime  of  the  housewife  in  Gothic  days. 
Early  chests  or  coffers  were  simple  and  with 
little  carving.  Later  ones  were  interestingly 
carved,  painted,  and  finished  with  wrought 
iron  hardware  of  harmonious  design.  They 
usually  did  not  rest  fiat  upon  the  floor,  but 
the  corner  posts  or  stiles  were  continued  a 
few  inches  below  the  bottom  rail  to  form  the 
feet.  Chests  went  through  the  usual  changes; 
first  the  lidded  top  was  replaced  by  cupboard 
doors  and  inner  shelves;  then  it  was  placed 
upon  a  stand  to  form  a  hutch  or  a  credence; 
and,  finally,  the  lower  part  was  enclosed  to 
form  a  cabinet.  Or,  drawers  were  gradually 
added  to  a  lidded  chest,  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward, until,  in  its  final  form,  it  became  a 


Late  Spanish  Gothic  casket  with  motifs  adapted 
from  arched  window  traceries 

chest  of  drawers,  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  armoire,  or  livery  cupboard,  was  a 

small  wardrobe  for  clothes.  Sometimes  it  was 
used  for  holding  food,  in  which 
case  the  doors  were 
pierced  with  sim- 
ple Gothic  motifs, 
for  ventilation.  The 
credence  was  a  cab- 
inet with  a  closed 
section  above  and 
open  below,  which 
originally  served  to 
hold  food  to  be 
tasted  by  the  serv- 
ant before  placing 
it  in  front  of  his 
master,  who  could 
then  be  reasonably 
sure  it  was  not 
poisoned.  Later  it 
was  used  for  the 
display  of  gold  and 
(Con.  on  page  100) 
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\0$jp       The  Dual  Role  of  the  Window  Valance       r^l 


It  Is  Not  Only  a  Significant  Decorative  Feature  But  a  Material  A  id  in  Better- 
ing the  Proportions  of  a  Room  Where  More  or  Less  Height  Is  Needed 


W! 


"INDOW  hangings 
with  permanent 
valances  and  fes- 
toons that  are  arranged 
for  purely  decorative  pur- 
poses are  a  modern  in- 
vention. They  existed,  of 
course,  in  very  early 
days,  but  by  their  mea- 
greness  and  simplicity, 
we  know  that  they  were 
used  merely  to  act  as 
window  shades  or  sun 
blinds,  and  the  heavier 
stuffs  of  wool  or  velvet 
that  hung  in  scant, 
straight  folds  that  could 
be  pushed  back  from  the 
tall  windows,  were  intro- 
duced for  the  strictly 
utilitarian  purpose  of 
keeping  out  cold  and 
draughts. 

At  that  time,  windows 
and  doors  were  considered 
such  important  architec- 
tural features  that  they 
became  significant  decora- 
tive elements  in  themselves, 
and  needed  no  outer  garb  to 
conceal  the  defects  of  a 
poor  trim  or  a  badly  shaped 
opening.  Today,  the  openings 
in  a  room  are  not  so  carefully 
planned,  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  make 
them  so.  Mod- 
ern apartment 
houses  and  city 
dwellings  pre- 
sent architec- 
tural difficulties 
that  are  dis- 
tinctly a  modern 
problem.  So  the 
decorator  resorts 
to  hangings  and 
draperies  either 
to  help  him  con- 
ceal deficiencies 
or  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  a 
room. 

Not  only  can 
they  be  made 
under  proper 
conditions,  very 
significant  deco- 

Here  curtains  are 
dispensed  with — 
the  valance  is  used 
merely  to  soften 
the  upper  win- 
dow trim  Photo- 
graph   by    Tebbs    <$• 

Kuril,    Inc. 


By  HANNA  TACHAU 

rative  features,  but  by  proper  skill  they  can 
aid  materially  in  bettering  the  proportions  of 
a  room  by  causing  it  to  appear  higher  or  low- 
er, in  improving  the  shape  and  position  of 
windows,  and  in  giving  uniformity  to  win- 


Photograph  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 

The  heavily  embroidered  valances  used  with  these 
hangings  are  appropriate  in  an  oak  room 


dows  of  different  sizes. 
These  aids-apply  to  doors 
as    well    as'  to    windows. 

We  must  consider  then, 
three  things  when  select- 
ing  interior  hangings — 

color,  materials,  and  the 

most  efficacious  way  to 

hang  them.  The  selection 

of    the    fabric    depends 

first   upon   whether   the 

draperies  are  to  act  as  a 

decorative      detail      or 

whether  they  are  to  be 

treated   as   part   of   the 

background.  When  walls      j 

and    perhaps    rugs    and 

furniture   coverings   are 

plain,  hangings  may  be 

patterned  and  rather  pro- 
nounced   in    color,    but 

when  rugs  and  upholstery 

are  figured,  and  always 

when  the  wall  paper  is 

patterned,  the  draperies 

should    be    kept    subdued 

or  rather  neutral  in  tone,  re- 
vealing no  insistent  pattern. 

This  is  rather  a  broad  rule 

and  may  be  applied  in  a 

general  way,  although  indi- 
vidual problems  require  in- 
dividual  solution  of  course. 

You  must  also  consider  the 

number  of  openings  in  a  room  when  choosing 
A  valance  of  carv- 
ed   teak    tvood. 
Courtesy  of  Grace 
Nicholson 

drapery  fabrics, 
for  if  there  are  a 
number  of  doors 
and  windows, 
too  pronounced 
a  pattern  or  the 
endless  repeti- 
tion of  some  one 
particular  motif 
becomes  either 
irritating  or 
monotonous,  so 
that  inconspicu- 
ous draperies  the 
same  color  as 
the  walls  will  of- 
ten prove  more 
concordant. 

The  character 
of  the  room  it- 
self is  a  pretty 
good  indication 
of  the  kind  of 
materials  that 
are  appropriate 
for  its  furnish- 
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The  valance  here  becomes  part  of 
the  decorative  motif  which  animates 

the    room.   Courtesy    of    Miss    Cheen, 
decorutor 

ings  and  hangings.  Large,  formal 
rooms  or  those  richly  furnished, 
require  splendid  draperies,  and 
there  are  an  infinite  variety  of 
velvets,  damasks  and  brocades  1" 
choose  from.  But  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  use  such  elaborate  mate- 
rials in  informal  country  houses, 
or  in  simple  cottages,  bungalows 
and  apartments,  and  for  these, 
there  are  delightful  chintzes  and 
linens,  and  coarsely  woven  silks 
and  sun-fast  materials  which  each 
year  are  becoming  more  and  more 
satisfactory  and  durable.  These 
can  be  had  in  many  colors  and 
desirable  patterns. 

The  manner  of  treating  hang- 
ings naturally  follows  the  type  of 
the  room  as  nearly  as  possible.  A 
formal  room  must  have  window 


This    mirror    valance    reflects    the    light. 
Courtesy  of  Miss  Gheen,  decorator 


Cretvel  work  hangings  with 
shaped  valance 


Photouraph  by  Tebbs  &  Knell,  Inc. 
A  decorative  valance  of  painted  woo^ 
over  taffeta  curtains  is  interesting 

hangings  that  are  formal  in  char- 
acter— the  long,  straight  folds 
just  clearing  the  floor  and  the  va- 
lance (when  one  is  used)  fitted 
and  stretched  across  the  upper 
trim,  with  its  lower  edge  either 
perfectly  straight  or  shaped  to 
form  an  interesting  outline  that 
will  be  harmonious  with  the  other 
lines  in  the  room. 

The  window  hangings  in  in- 
formal rooms  should  end  a  little 
below  the  window-sill  except  when 
a  longer  line  will  help  to  give  the 
illusion  of  greater  height.  This 
applies  to  rooms  with  low  ceilings. 
When  valances  are  used  in  in- 
formal rooms,  they  should  be 
gathered  or  pleated.  The  ruffled 
(Continued  on  page  108) 

Photograph  by  Kenneth  Clark 
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Modern  China  Rivals 
the  Old 

Graceful  Shapes,  Gorgeous  Colors  and  Rare  Deco- 
rations Are  Characteristic  of  Present  Day  Creations 

By  FLORENCE  S.  CLARKE 


A  dessert  plate  of  Lenox  china  in 
which  gold  encrustation,  enameling 
and  jeweling  in  brilliant  colors  is 
displayed.     Courtesy     Lenox,     Inc. 

ADVENTURINGintoChina- 
ZA  land,  one  is  transported 
jl  JLinto  strange  countries, 
ancient  civilizations,  lands  of 
magic  and  mystery  where  elfin 
fingers  guided  the 
potter's  wheel  and 
tinted  the  petals 
of  the  flowers — 
lands  of  shining 
surfaces,  glowing 
colors,  gold  and 
silver  lustres 
gleaming  in  the 
sun,  of  exotic  flow- 
er s  ,  blossoming 
trees,  gorgeous 
butterflies,  trop- 
ical birds,  mead- 
ows, mountains 
and  rippling 
streams  bearing 
fairy  craft.  On 
plate,  or  cup,  or 
bowl,  classic  dan- 
cers lightly  tread 
their  measure  and 
court  beauties 
quaintly  framed 
in  lace-like  golden 
borders  are  the 
priceless  treasures 
of  a  master's 
brush,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  a 
great  collection. 

The  story  of 
china  is  one  of  the  great  romances  of  history, 
for  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  tales  of 
its  splendor  were  told  by  every  voyager  to  the 
Orient.  For  years  the  thin,  translucent,  Chi- 
nese porcelains  were  the  envy  and  despair  of 
European  potters,  who  vainly  tried  to  imi- 
tate their  fragility  and  marvelous  glaze,  but 
not  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  any 
porcelain  made  in  Europe  resembling  the 
Oriental  ware.  During  the  reign  of  William 


and  Mary  every  distinguished  person  in  London  raved  over  eggshell 
cups,  melon  shaped  tea-pots  and  a  thousand  grotesques  in  china,  while 
porcelain  was  the  chief  decoration  of  every  room.  Even  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin fell  a  victim  to  the  mania  and  sent  to  his  wife  samples  of  all  the  china 
made  in  England,  among  them  "melons  and  leaves,  for  a  desert  of  fruit 
and  cream  or  the  like"  from  the  famous  Wedgwood  potteries. 

The  mere  mention  of  Wedgwood  suggests  the  exquisite  white  cameo 
decorations,  classical  figures,  garlands  and  arabesques  on  backgrounds 
of  light  and  dark  blue,  buff,  green,  lilac  or  salmon  pink  of  the  famous 
Jasper  ware,  that  most  celebrated  of  the  many  ceramic  styles  created 


The  beautiful  pottery  and  glass  on  this  table  are 
modern  Italian,  the  former  in  a  creamy  ground 
with  a  ivreath  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Courtesy  of 
Carbone.  Spanish  table  cloth  courtesy  of  Mosse, 
Inc.  Photograph  by  Dana  B.  Merrill 

by  "Josiah  Wedgwood.  The  lovely  ornamental 
figures  were  copied  from  antique  gems,  en- 
gravings, vases  and  from  Flaxman's  incom- 
parable designs.  The  "Queen's  Ware''  made 
for  Queen  Charlotte  is  still  as  popular  as 
when    its    lustrous    and    beautiful    creamy 


L  e  f  t  — 
The  Gan- 
ga  design 
in  the  new 
Pit  gri  m 
shape. 
Courtesy 
Theodore 
Ilaviland 
&Co. 


Right  — 
Croup  of 
tlw  lovely 
new  em- 
bossed Ti- 
tian Ware. 
Courtesy 
Meakin  & 
Ridgway 


A  Lenox  china  service  plate.  Floren- 
tine medallions  ivith  jeweled  cen- 
ters on  bands  of  rich  enamel,  and 
border  of  gold.  Courtesy  Lenox,  Inc. 

glaze  first  attracted  the  admir- 
ation of  all  Europe,  though  its 
encircling  border  is  frequently 
in  a  tint  of  delicate  blue. 
All  the  traditions  and  many 
original  patterns 
are  preserved  in 
the  Wedgwood 
potteries  and  of 
these  none  is 
more  exquisite 
than  "Patrician" 
inspired  by  an 
ancient  frieze. 
The  decoration, 
in  therich, creamy 
color  of  the  ware 
is  in  low  relief 
under  the  glaze, 
producing  charm- 
ing effects  of  light 
and  shade.  The 
modern  vogue  for 
color  is  delight- 
fully apparent  in 
Wedgwood  ser- 
vice plates.  One 
beautiful  example 
has  a  center  of 
powder  blue,  with 
white  border  deco- 
rated with  pea- 
cocks and  flower 
scrolls  in  brilliant 
greens,  pinks  and 
blues  with  filigree 
in  gold.  Another 
has  a  Delia  Robbia  fruit  border  on  a  jade 
ground,  the  central  medallion  a  basket  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  Green,  turquoise  and  pink 
are  the  colors  on  a  service  plate  with  Chi- 
nese motif  of  bird,  tree  and  flower.  Rich 
drake's  neck  green  forms  the  center  of  another 
plate  with  wide  white  border  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  a  design  in  gold,  green  and  pink. 
Two  names  are  closely  linked  with  the 
exquisite   bone  china  of  England,   Thomas 
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Minton,  who  engraved  the 
famous     "Willow     Pat- 
tern"  and   John   Doul- 
ton;     but    although 
they    founded    the 
celebrated   potter- 
ies,  to   their   sons 
must  be  accredited 
the    present    high 


pos 

of  the  china 
which  they  have  supplied 
to  sovereigns  not  only  of 
England,  but  of  many 
other  countries.  For  beau- 
ty and  durability  this 
lovelv   china   has   no    su- 


A    B"  edgwood    Cin- 
que   Cento    candle- 
slick 

perior  and  it  is  interest  iiv_' 
to  learn  that  the  first  "cal- 
cined bone  ash-'  used  in  its 
composition  was  obtainec 
from  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians in  America,  then  a 
British  Colony.  But  the 
industry  flickered  out  an 
not  till  a  century  later 
was  the  manufacture  of 
bone  china  revived  anc 
developed.  Its  charm  lies 
in  its  translucence,  the 
purity  of  its  texture,  the 
lustre  and  richness  of  its 
velvety  glaze,  its  brilliant 
colors  and  decorations  of 
encrusted  gold,  which 
rival  the  masterpieces 
ancient  workers  in  that 
precious  metal. 

In  the  decorative  effect 
of  the  table  it  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  beautifu 
service  plates.  As  they  are 
chiefly  ornamental,  the 
most  elaborate  decoration 
is  permissible.  Arabesques, 
garlands,  rococo  scrolls  in 
raised  gold  appear  on  borders  of  brilliant 
enamels,  cobalt  or  turquoise  blue,  lacquer, 
jade,  rose  du  Barry,  crimson  or  yellow,  often 
surrounding  miniatures,  historical  landscapes, 
or  floral  designs  painted  and  signed  by 
famous  artists,  a^ mmmmmm 
Sometimes  the 
border  design  is 
elaborated  with 
panels  of  "pate- 
sur-pate,"  floral 
medallions,  or 
tropical  birds, 
while  often  there 
is  no  decoration 
but  the  wide,  gold 
encrusted  border, 

At  the  top  is  a 
Royal  Doulton  des- 
sert plate,  made  for 
the  late  King  Ed- 
ward VII,  in  tur- 
quoise enamel,  gold 
encrustations  and 
pink  roses.  Service 
plates  in  enamels 
ivith  gold.  Courtesy 
Wm.  S.  Pitcairn 
Corporation 


IT  edgwood  service  plates.  (Left)  Powder  blue 
center,  a  white  border  with  brilliant  peacocks 
and  flowers.  One  of  the  Delia  Robbia  plates  has  a 
border  of  gay  colors  in  jade;  the  other  a  tvide 
band  of  powder  blue  and  basket  of  fruit.  Courtesy 
Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc. 

framing  the  ivory  and  white  of  the  china, 
with  crest  or  medallion  center. 


A    beautifully   appointed   table   set   with   modern 

china,  glass,  silver  and  linen.  China  courtesy  of 

Ovington.  Silver  courtesy  Rogers,  hunt  &  Bowlen 

Co.  Photograph  by  Dana  B.  Merrill 

The   beauty   of   gold   encrustation   on   a 
border  of  turquoise  enamel  appears  in  a  set 


of  plates  in  Minton  china 
made  for  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  The 
central  medallion  of 
turquoiseenamelhas 
the  initials  V.  R.  in 
gold,  surmounted 
by  the  imperial 
crown,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath 
of  pink  roses,  which 
also  appear  in  panels 
y  on  the  border.  A  splendid 
dessert  service  in  Royal 
Doulton,  made  for  the  late  King 
Edward,  also  has  a  border  of  turquoise  enam- 
el heavily  en- 
crusted in  gold, 
while  the  sprays 
of  flowers  form- 
ing the  crown  and 


A  W edgwood  China  fruit 
bowl 

Prince  of  Wales'  feathers 
are  painted  and  signed  by 
the  famous  flower  painter, 
"Curnock."  On  each  ser- 
vice plate  of  another  set  in 
Royal  Doulton  is  one  of  a 
series  of  scenes  of  Italian 
Lakes,  surrounded  with  a 
border  in  delicate  green 
overlaid  in  designs  of 
raised  gold.  Others  have 
lacquer  or  cobalt  grounds 
and  ivory  panels  with  gold 
encrustation,  while  a  love- 
ly dessert  service  has  a 
floral  center  with  gold 
border.  Less  elaborate 
decorations  in  Royal  Doul- 
ton are  the  colorful 
"Strathmore"  design,  with 
its  harvest  baskets  and 
borders  in  bright  enamel 
and  the  "Charlotte"  with 
pink  bands  and  gay  gar- 
den flowers,  while  in  earth- 
en ware  Doultons  are 
reviving  patterns  sup- 
posedly lost  a  century  ago, 
like  the  "Old  Leeds 
Sprays"  with  its  scattered 
blossoms  and  quaint  nose- 
gays of  old  fashioned  flow- 
ers tied  with  pink  ribbons. 
One  of  the  interesting  modern  porcelains 
shown  in  the  Minton  collection  is  the  em- 
bossed "Titian  Ware"  which  combines 
beauty  of  shape  and  decoration  with  a 
wonderfully  soft  ivory  tone,  throwing  into 

strong   relief   the 


embossed  borders, 
modernized  copies 
of  the  art  of  Ital- 
ian sculptors  of 
the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. An  earth- 
en ware  known 
as  the  "Delia 
Robbia"  had  for 
its  inspiration  the 
finest  type  of  con- 
tinental peasant 
pottery,  but  in 
place  of  the  grey 
or  yellow  tones, 
the  biscuit  and 
glaze  of  the  mod- 
ern ware  are 
(Continued  on 
page  106) 
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Many  New  Fabrics  of  Superlative  Chic 

The  Latest  Decorative  Textiles  Reproduce  Beautiful  Historic 

Designs  and  Feature  Original  Modernistic 

Patterns  in  Fascinating  Materials 

By  GILES  EDGERTON 


dress  to  India  and  there  started  the  industry 
which  spread  through  Persia  to  Europe  where 
wearing  silk  was  restricted  to  royalty  and 
the  nobility,  since  it  cost  its  weight  in  gold. 
Persian  monks  brought  silk  worm  eggs  and 
mulberry  seeds  in  bamboo  staves  to  "Con- 
stantinople establishing  the  silk  industry 
there,  but  the  conquest  of  the  Porte  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  twelfth  century  transferred 
it  to  Venice,  whose  looms  soon  began  to 
supply  all  Europe. 

The  decorative  textiles  of  the 
twentieth  century,  tapestries, 
damasks,  velvets,  brocades, 
linens  and  cottons  show  wonder- 

An  imported  cretonne  tvith  modern 
Jungle  design  in  gay  colors 

Courtesy  of  Witcombe,  McGeachin  &  Co. 


countries.  The  new  movement,  in  harmony 
with  the  new  manner  in  writing,  in  thinking, 
feeling  and  behaving,  is  more  in  key  with 
modern  living.  If  we  have  been  starved  for 
color  in  the  past,  we  are  revelling  in  it  now, 
as  one  sees  with  even  a  glance  at  the  new 
gaily  printed  silks,  in  the  series  of  "Paris 
Life  Prints"  wTiich  show  scenes  at  Mont- 
martre,  Race  of  the  Drags,  Cafe  Madrid, 
The    Balle.t    and    the    Moulin-  Rouge,    in 


Courtesy  of  Lcsher,  Whitman  &  Co. 

Modern  American  reproduction  in  colored  ivool 

embroidery  of  an   antique  Indian  Tree  of  Life 

design  on  smooth  tveave  mohair 

UPON  the  richest  decorative  textiles 
— tapestries,  brocades,  velvets  and 
damasks — are  we  dependent  for 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important 
part  of  the  furnishings  of  our  homes.  These 
are  the  aristocrats  among  woven  fabrics  for 
decorating  our  walls,  draping  our  windows 
and  upholstering  our  furniture;  for  the 
softly  glowing  colors  and  graceful  folds  of 
these  luxurious  textiles  appeal  to  the  aesthet- 
ic sense  and  give  an  atmosphere  of  gracious 
elegance  to  the  coldest,  most  formal  interiors. 

Silk,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  these  fabrics, 
was  accidentally  discovered  thousands  of 
years  ago  by  an  Empress  of  China,  who 
daily  watched  the  caterpillars  feeding  on 
mulberry  leaves  in  the  palace 
gardens  and  forming  their  co- 
coons from  which  floated  filmy 
threads.  Idly  pulling  one  of 
these  filaments  she  found  it 
light  but  strong  and  wound  it 
around  her  tiny  finger  till  she 
had  a  continuous  thread  nearly 
two  thousand  feet  long,  of  a 
bright  golden  color,  the  Im- 
perial yellow  of  China.  Realiz- 
ing the  marvelous  possibilities 
of  her  discovery  of  silk  and  its 
benefit  to  mankind,  she  in- 
vented a  loom  and  upon  it 
wove  those  silken  fabrics,  so 
delicate  and  superlatively  fine, 
that  they  were  known  as 
"Woven  Wind"  and  ever  after 
the  Empress  was  called  the 
"Goddess  of  the  Silk  Worm." 

The  gorgeous  damasks  and 
brocades  worn  by  the  Emperor 
and  mandarins  of  China,  so 
aroused  the  envy  and  cupidity 
of  other  nations  that  spies  were 
sent  to  discover  the  jealously 
guarded  secrets  of  the  Chinese,  but  for  cen- 
turies without  avail.  Then  the  Coreans  en- 
ticed four  Chinese  maidens  to  Japan,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  teach  the  mysteries 
of  silk  worm  culture  and  weaving.  Later,  a 
Chinese  Princess  marrying  an  Indian  Prince 
carried  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  and  seeds 
of  the  mulberry  in   the  lining  of  her  head 


Courtesy  of  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
A    modem    cotton    panel 


iisnec 


cotton 

by   the  French 

Jaulnes 


ae- 
artist 


Courtesy  of  C 


Brut  In 


"Journee  lies  Drags",  a  modern  silk  in  which  is 
embodied  sketches  made  at  the  Parisian  race 
tracks,     making     an      animated     colorful     design 

ful  reproductions  of  the  most  beautiful  his- 
toric textiles  as  well  as  original  modernistic 
designs  in  gorgeous  colors.  The  recent  Exposi- 
tion  of  Les  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris  illus- 
trated the  progress  of  modern  art  in  various 


brilliant  reds,  yellows, 
orange,  green,  blue,  purple, 
flame,  tan  and  black,  so  skill- 
fully blended  that  when  the 
drapery  falls  in  folds  one  is 
only  conscious  of  bright, 
sparkling  color. 

The  main  characteristic  of 
the  modern  damasks  is  that 
they  are  free  and  informal  in 
design,  usually  large  in  pat- 
tern   and   striking   in   color. 
One  popular  design  has  large 
tropical  leaves  in  black,  with 
blue-green  veins  and  metallic 
stripings  on  a  background  of 
coppery  bronze.  A  Palm  Tree 
design  is  principally  in  gold  on 
a  background  of  black,  bright 
blue,  apple  or  dark  green,  or 
dark  red.  A  Venetian  brocade 
in   four  subtle  combinations 
of    color    is    a    classic    seen 
through  modern  eyes.  Even  the  graceful  flow 
of  a  fountain  has  been  used  to  attain  a  restful 
rhythm,  for  almost  every  object  in  every  day 
life  provides  usable  subjects  for  fabric  designs. 
Another  new  damask  has  a  pattern  show- 
ing the  influence  of  the  fascinating  iron  work 
of  France.  Woven  in  black,  like  wrought  iron, 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Art  Reviews :  A  Point  of  View 

In  and  Out  of  the  New  York  Galleries 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

divides  his  time  between  trout  fishing  and  painting — both  excellent 
sport,  if  you  are  good  with  the  fly  and  the  brush.  And  in  the  late  fall 
of  each  year,  if  you  are  a  friend  of  Robert  Henri  you  may  go  up  to  his 
huge  studio  in  Gramercy  Park  and  there  he  will  show  you  some  of  his 
Irish  paintings  in  which  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  Ireland  today  is 
to  be  found.  I  have  heard  people  say, 
'"why  doesn't  so  ^^k  great  a  man  as 
Henri  paint  land-  B|   scapes,     and 


i 


"Virgin  and  Child,"  Boris  Lovet-Lorski,  sculptor. 
Courtesy    of    the    Grand    Central    Art     Galleries 

I  WONDER  how  fully  we,  the  public  in 
New  York,  realize  the  immense  oppor- 
tunity which  the  various  art  galleries 
afford  for  seeing  and  studying  modern  and 
antique  art  from  all  over  the  world.  There 
are  hundreds  of  galleries  in  Xew  York  today 
and  the  exhibitions  in  them  are  changed  in 
most  cases  twice  a  month  and  during  the 
season,  paintings,  sculpture,  drawings,  etch- 
ings, lithographs,  tapestries,  rags  and  fine 
craft  work  are  displayed  in  charming  sur- 
roundings. In  some  instances  the  collections 
have  been  brought  from  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  cases  the  art  shown  is  of  a 
quality  that  merits  not  only  the  casual  visit, 
but  careful  hours  of  study.  It  is  also  possible 
to  see  some  very  beautiful  things  in  the 
studios  of  distinguished  men  when  the  work 
first  arrives  in  the  fall  after  the  summer's 
painting  in  many  corners  of  the  globe.  I  think 
we  net  in  the  habit  of  taking  these  great 
opportunities  rather  for  granted,  without 
realizing  that  people  used  to  travel  for 
months  at  a  time  to  see  what  is  brought  to 
our  very  doors  in  Xew  York  without  effort 
or  price. 

In  County  Mayo,  where  Robert  Henri 
and  his  wife  live  all  through  the  beauti- 
ful,  mysterious   Irish   summertime,   this  "Eleganze"— design  in  carved  mahogany, 
great    philosopher,    artist    and    friend,  tor.  Courtesy  of  the  Milch 


"Peggy,"  a  par. 
trait  bust  by 
Evelyn  Long- 
man, sculptor. 
Courtesy  of  the 
Grand  Central 
Art     Galleries 


and  tempestuous  winds,  the  Irish  wit  and 
gaiety,  the  Irish  warmth  and  generosity,  the 
lowering  sky  and  the  sparkling  sunlight,  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  the  Irish  stormy  tempera- 
ment and  the  tenderness  of  the  poetical  Irish 
heart — then,  after  all,  paint  is  only  paint, 
and  the  human  spirit  cannot  be  revealed  in 
art,  with  all  its  beauty  and  poignancy — even 
by  a  profound  seer  into  human  consciousness, 
and  a  profound  lover  of  all  humanity. 

In  speaking  of  Henri  and  his  studio  my 
mind  almost  automatically  harks  back  to  rare 
memories  of  George  Bellows.  The  last  time 
that  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  Henri's  studio  on 
a  New  Year's  night.  We  were  all  playing 
together  and  he  was  contributing  some  won- 
derful imitations  of  New  York  street  charac- 
ters. How  amazingly  well  he  did  them,  so 
amusing  and  yet  so  kind.  And  five  days 
later  he  was  dead.  After  his  funeral  we,  a 
few  people  who  deeply  loved  him,  the  Sloans 
and  the  Speichers  and  the  Henris,  met  in 
this  same  room,  because  for  some  reason  it 
seemed  very  hard  to  separate,  and  cease  talk- 
ing about  him,  his  greatness,  the  richness  of 
his  nature,  America's  need  of  him.  A  few 
months  later  Boston  had  bought  by  subscrip- 
tion one  of  his  finest  canvases,  "Emma 
and  Her  Children."  Twenty-two  thou- 
Joseph  Massare,  sculp-  san<*  dollars  was  raised  without  theslight- 
Gall Cries  (Continued  on  page  110) 


i  houses  and  groups  of 
jl  people  so  that  you  will 
know  the  life  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the 
individual?"  Well,  if  you 
know  Robert  Henri,  you 
know  I  am  not  trying  to 
be  funny  when  I  say  he 
does  paint  the  life  of  a 
people  when  he  paints 
the  portrait  of  a  child  of 
an  old  fisherman,  or  a 
beautiful  young  Irish 
mother,  with  her  scarlet 
skirt  and  her  black  shawl 
over  her  wine  colored 
hair.  If  in  these  paint- 
ings of  his  you  do  not 
feel  the  Irish  sea-coast, 
with     its     rocky     shore 

"Portrait  of  a  Man"  by- 
Cezanne,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  A.  C.  Goodyear. Cour- 
tesy of  Wildenstein  &  Co. 

"The  Fullness  of  Summer", 
from  a  painting  by  Frank 
Galstvorthy,  to  be  exhibited 
in   Aeolian   Hall  in  March 
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Four  Building  Materials 

Artistically  Associated 

in  One  House 

The  Main  Body  of  this  Picturesque  House 

Is    Stucco,  the  Upper  Story  Clapboards  and 

There  Is  a  Well  Laid  Up  Chimney  of  Brick 

and  a  Stone  Wing 


Wesley  Sherwood  Besscll,  Architect  Photographs  by  Sigurd  Fischer 

THE  house  of  Francis  T.  Lyons  at  Port  Washington  is 
a  most  delightful  example  of  combined  building  ma- 
terials among  the  many  fine  medium-sized  homes  on 
Long  Island.  The  garden  entrance  to  the  house  is  up  an  old- 

-gr 


The  plot  plan 
shows  how  a 
sunken  gar- 
den has  been 
laid  out  on 
the  site  of  the 
old  barn 


■  PLOT     PLAN • 

Than*  T.  Lyoxs  ^/y. 


^htSLty  Shiwood  Sesstu-   AvctJ'TCCT 


fashioned  rural 
stone  path  with 
a  green  lawn  on 
either  side  and 
then  a  border  of  flowers  that  change  from 
season  to  season.  The  garden  gate-posts  are 
cut  fieldstone  and  the  gate  itself  an  interest- 
ing design  of  cast  iron.  At  the  end  of  this 
path  is  a  little  porch  with  a  steep  roof,  most 
simple  and  yet  most  effective. 

The  general  impression  one  gets  of  this 
house  is  of  a  stucco  structure,  although  three 


The  garden  gate  posts  are  of  cut  fieldstone  and  a 

rural  stone  path  bordered  with  flowers  leads  to  the 

main  entrance 


other  building  materials  are  employed.  The 
stucco  is  buff  color  and  where  it  is  com- 
bined with  half  timber,  the  wood  is  of  hewn 
SI  natural  oak.  The  Holland  brick  in  the  chim- 
ney and  on  one  wall  ranges  in  color  from  salmon 
pink  to  deep  red,  and  the  color  of  the  fieldstone  is 
a  variation  of  grays  with  some  quartz,  and  here 
and  there  the  spar- 
klingof  mica.  The  clap- 
boards on  the  upper 
story  are  deep  buff,  a 
tone  lower   than   the 

Four  materials  are 
used  in  this  charm- 
ing house — stucco, 
Holland  brick,  field- 
stone and  hewn  nat- 
ural oak 


varying  colors 
(C 


On  the  second  floor 
there  are  four  bedrooms, 
three  baths,  a  comfort- 
able library  and  serv- 
ants' rooms 

rich    buff-colored    stucco. 
One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive  exterior    features   of 
this   house   is   the   slate   roof 
which  is  so  beautifully  laid  up 
with   its  irregular  edges  and 
The  slate  is  from  Vermont  and 
ontinued  on  page  117  ) 
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English    Influence 

in    Rough    Stucco 

Construction 

This  Delightfully  Planned  Home 
Has  Rough  Stucco  Walls  with 
Stone  Foundation  and  In- 
teresting Brick   and 
Stone  Trimming 

Hunter  McDonnell,  Architect   Photographs  by  Kenneth  Clark 

THE  outline  of  this  house  is  particularly 
picturesque  and  attractive.  There  are 
some  fine,  long  roof-lines  after  the 
English  manner,  a  recessed  porch  with  stone 
pillars  and  wood  supports,  some  stucco  carv- 
ing in  plaques  on  the  walls  and  a  well-hung 


The  design   of   the  house   was   inspired   by  the 

larger    type    of   English    cottage,    the    materials 

used  being  brick  and  stucco 

interior  of  the  house  carries  out  the  spirit 
of  the  English  type  expressed  in  the  faqade. 
The  ground  floor  has  a  center  hall  opening 
through  Tudor  arched  doorways  to  the  liv- 
ing room  on  the  left  and  the  dining  room 
on  the  right.  At  the  rear,  it  opens  into  the 
garden. 

The  living  room,  which  is  really  a  wing  in 
itself,  has  three  exposures  opening  through 
French  doors  to  a  porch  at  the  south  end, 
and  a  long  terrace  overlooking  the  garden  at 
the  rear.  This  room  is  at  once  comfortable 
and  luxurious,  having  a  large  open  fireplace, 
with  a  limestone  mantel,  and  a  heavy 
beamed  ceiling  of  adzed  timbers.  The  walls 
here  are  rough  textured  plaster  and  the 
woodwork  is  of  stained  oak,  as  is  the  stair- 
way with  its  railing  of  heavy  turned 
balusters — a  most  decorative  feature. 
Through  the  dining  room  there  is  a  pleas- 
(Continued  on  page  120) 

The  casement  windows    all   through  the  house 

are  leaded  and  set  under  lintels  of  hand-adzed 

wood 


wrought  iron  lantern  to  light  the  entrance. 
The  design  of  this  house,  which  is  the 
residence  of  E.  L.  Crooker,  Esq.,  at  Larch: 
mont,  was  inspired  by  the  larger  type  of 
English  cottage,  and  a  variety  of  materials 
have  been  blended  to  form  an  exterior  which 
fits  delightfully  and  harmoniously  into  its 
setting  of  rocks  and  trees.  The  stucco  walls 
are  buff,  rough  cast  on  frame  construction. 
Interestingly  combined  with  the  stucco  is 
the  native  stone  and  the  hand-adzed  oak 
timbers.  The  touch  of  brickwork  and  the 
use  of  ornamental  plaster  plaques  set  in 
the  wall  are  extremely  decorative.  The  roof 
is  of  heavy  variegated  slate  in  warm 
colors,  carefully  blended,  and  colored  slate 


The   roof   is   of   heavy 

variegated    slate    in 

warm  colors  carefully 

blended 

the  house,  are  leaded, 
picturesquely  set 
under  lintels  of 
hand  -  adzed  wood. 
The   design   of   the 


Mjier  Am. 
si  :  i2- 


flagstones  are  laid  in  random  patterns  for  the  {"  the  floor  plan  may 

.  ,  ,   ,     r  w,  be  seen  the  living  room 

pavement  of  porches  and  terrace.  The  case-  which  is  reaUy  a  wing 
ment  windows  which  are  used  throughout  in  itself 
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The  house  after  the  fashion  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  is  of  stone  in  variegated  color,  the  upper  part  of  the  gable  and  wing  being  of  clapboard 

The  Ever  Popular  Dutch  Colonial 

Alone,  or  in  Combination  with  Other  Building  Materials,  Stone  Is  Approved  by  the  Architects 

of  Some  of  the  Finest  Recent  Domestic  Architecture 


James  C.  MacKenzie,  Architect 

A  VOGUE  for  the  stone  house  has  cer- 
tainly arrived — the  stone  house  laid  up 
with  plaster  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Dutch  Colonial,  the  split  fieldstone,  beauti- 
fully and  substantially  put  together  without 
the  plaster  showing,  the  cut  stone,  with  the 
plaster  routed  out,  leaving  rather  a  smooth 
surface,  the  stone  showing  interesting  nat- 
ural hues,  blue,  terra  cotta,  gray,  the  white- 
washed stone,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
forefathers,  and  again,  stone  combined  with 
brick,  with  stucco,  with  clapboard. 

In  the  house  we  are  showing  on  this  page, 
we  have  definitely  a  Pennsylvania  Colonial 
design  with  some  features  reminiscent  of  the 
New  Jersey  Dutch  Colonial.  The  entire  house 
is  of  stone  except  the  upper  part  of  the  gable 
and  the  wing  which  are  of  clapboard.  The 
garage  is  stucco  over  hollow  tile  and  is  so 
well  planned  that  it  works  nicely  into  the 
stone  structure. 

This  house  in  Ardsley-on-the-Hudson  is 
the  residence  of  Charles  C.  Townsend,  Esq. 


Photographs  by  John  Wallace  Gillies 


It  is  charmingly  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  small  rising 
mound  of  land  to  which 
the  drive  winds  up  grace- 
fully from  the  avenue  be- 
low. On  account  of  the 
irregular  site,  the  house 
had  to  be,  as  it  were, 
wrapped  over  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  down  the 
sloping  hillside.  In  order 
to  accomplish  a  really  suc- 
cessful mass  on  the  irregu- 
lar ground,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  clay  model  of 
the  land  and  then  to  build 
a  little  house  model  on  that. 
All  mistakes  thus  could  be 
rectified  in  the  model  be- 
fore the  actual  house  was 
commenced  and  this  saved 
as  one  can  see  much 
time    and    many    dollars. 


The  roof  is  of  ce- 
dar s  h  i  n  i!  I  e  s 
iveathered  gray; 
the  trim  for  doors 
and  ivindowstvhite 
and  the  shutters 
light  green 


The  dining  room 
trails  are  covered 
with  a  Chippen- 
dale scenic  paper 
and  the  furniture 
is  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale 


The  stone  used  was  all  obtained  from  the 
ground  about  the  house  and  is  split  rock  in 
character.  The  rock  being  somewhat  varie- 
gated in  color,  the  different  tones  were 
brought  together  with  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
crimination to  ensure  a  most  harmoni- 
ous effect.  The  yellowish,  discolored  pieces 
were  selected  for  the  exterior  faces  and  the 
gray-white  stones  for  the  joints,  which  were 
brought  even  with  the  face  of  the  stone  and 
wiped  smooth  with  burlap.  The  main  chim- 
neys are  all  carried  up  in  stone,  except  the 
one  from  the  kitchen,  which  is  brick,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Dutch  Colonial. 

The  roof  is  of  cedar  shingles  which  are 
weathered  gray.  Of  course  the  trim  for  the 
doors  and  windows  is  white  and  the  shutters, 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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?m ported  fabncs  of  modem  design, 
angles,  zigzags,  In  prints  op  subtle  weavlngs 


FROM  the  most  famous  fabric  houses  of 
Europe  come  the  stunning  prints  and 
interestingly  woven  decorative  materials 
presented  here  by  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

Apparent  in  all  these  fabrics  is  the  mod- 
ernistic tendency  towards  geometric  designs 
—  triangles,  rectangles,  circles,  zigzags! 

Some  are  hand-printed — in  line  and 
color  that  fascinate  by  their  boldness,  their 
simplicity.  Others  bear  the  inimitable 
quality  of  Rodier's  creations — materials  so 
clever  in  design,  so  subtle  in  weave,  that 
each  side  is  a  pattern  in  itself. 

Schumacher  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
modern  designs  and  weaves  —  as  well  as 
authentic  reproductions  and  adaptations 
from  the  past — in  fabrics  for  every  deco- 
rative use. 

These  may  be  seen  by  arrangement  with 
your  decorator,  upholsterer,  or  the  deco- 
rating service  of  your  department  store. 
Samples  selected  to  fit  your  requirements 
will  be  promptly  obtained  by  them. 

I  New  Booklet — "Fabrics,  the  Key  i<> 
Successful  Decoration" 

This    interesting    booklet    has    just    been 
completed.      Written   by   an   expert    and 


beautifully  illustrated,  it  gives  briefly  the 
history  of  fabrics  and  discusses— from  the 
decorative  point  of  view— their  utmost  im- 
portance in  successful  decoration. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  without 
charge.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., 
Dept.B-3,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery 
and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Grand 
Rapids,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

(LEFT)  Firmly  woven  upholstery  fabric  in 
brown  (or  dark  blue,  green,  salmon)  on 
ecru;  brown  and  salmon,  grey  and  white. 

(BELOW)  An  interesting  fabric  for  draperies 
or  upholstering — in  salmon,  golden  brown, 
dark  brown,  green,  beige,  yellow  or  grey. 


Undulating  stripes  and  circles  of  varying 

sizes  printed  on  a  faintly  lined  ground  of 

tan — in  several  color  combinations. 


Spirited  bands  and  blending  rectangular 
forms  woven  in  brown  on  ecru.  Other  colors 
are  salmon,  gold,  red,  green,  light  brown. 


A  hand  print  with  serpentine  motif  comes 
in  various  color  combinations  and  is  suit- 
able for  draperies,  slip  covers  and  cushions. 


V-SCHUMAGHSR,  &  GO. 
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A  standing  lamp 
of  wrought  iron 
and  opalescent 
glass.  Courtesy 
the  Lansha  Stu- 
dios 


"L'Art  Moderne"  in  Lighting 

In  Fascinating  Forms,  Light  Is  Used  for  Decoration 

as  Well  as  Illumination 

By  MARY  BARBARA  DENNIS 

EVERY  one  who  is  interested  in  beautiful  interiors — 
and  this  includes  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
making  his  own  home  beautiful — realizes  the  great 
importance  of  correct  lighting.  The  simplest,  most  un- 
pretentious room,  granted  that  it  is  in  good  taste 
may  be  made  delightful  and  inviting  by  good 
lighting;   the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  inte- 
rior may  be  ruined  by  bad  lighting.  In  no 
other  field  of  interior  decoration  have  more 
tremendous  strides  been  made  than  in  light- 
ing and  lighting  equipment.  Today  we  find 
light  used  not  alone  for  illumination  but  for 
decorative  effects.  Its  possibilities  in  this  field 
have  long  been  recognized  on  the  stage  where 
lamps  are  often  used  in  a  set  to  create  spots 
interest  in  a  carefully   composed   room;    and   the 
modern  woman  demands  light  in  her  home  which  is 
not  only  soft  and  flattering,  practical  for  purposes  of 
illumination,  but  also  a  means  of  adding  beauty  and  charm 
to  her  rooms. 

In  the  whole  field  of  modern  art  as  applied  to  decoration 
nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  lighting  fixtures  and  lamps. 
Wonders  have  been  accomplished  with  that  most  difficult 
problem  of  decorators  and  those  who  arrange  a  room 


eiling 

'ight     of 

glass      and 

iron.      Cour- 

Another     lantern  ^S  Wpr   tesy  of  Lansha 

is  made  of  wrought  Studios 

iron  in  a  design  em 

bodying  the  exotic  flowers  so  much  used  to- 
day. The  sides  of  the  lantern  are  made  of 
satin  glass.  A  third  ceiling  light  looks  some- 
what like  an  inverted  parasol  with  triangular 
pieces  of  glass  set  into  a  wrought  iron  frame. 
A  very  attractive  light  for  the  center  of 
the  room  made  of  metal  and  glass 
(Continued  on  page  92) 

4  bronze  stag  surmounts  a  base  of  trans- 
lucent glass.  Courtesy  of  Lord  &  Taylor 


u 


In    a    modern  The  pineapple 

room  a  lamp  of  inspired      this 

iron    and    ala-  ceiling  light  of 

baster  is  used.  metal  and  glass. 

Courtesy  Saks,  Courtesy  John 

Fifth  Avenue  Wanamaker 


Table  lamp  made  of  a 
crystal  block  surrounded 
by  flying  birds  of  pol- 
ished iron.  Courtesy  B. 
Altman  &  Co. 

— c  e  n  t  r  a  1  lighting 
from  the  ceiling.  In 
certain  rooms,  notably 
the  dining  room,  it 
seems  at  times  neces- 
sary; and  most  cen- 
tral lighting  fixtures, 
with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  crystal 
chandelier,  •  are  all 
wrong — ugly  to  look 
at  and  so  placed  that 
direct  light  blazes  in- 
to everyone's  eyes. 
Two  modern  ceiling 
lights  which  are  illus- 
trated here  are  typical 
of  the  new  lighting. 
They  are  consistent 
for  they  seem  to 
"grow  out"  of  the 
ceiling  and  be  part  of 
it.  One  is  a  lantern 
made  of  slabs  of 
opalescent  glass,  one 
fitted  inside  another 
so  that  the  light  is 
diffused  to  every 
corner  of  the  room 
and  there  is  no  glare. 
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New  YoiW  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


IN  this  lofted  interior  the  sympathetic 
influence  of  the  Italian  Rennaissance 
contributes  charm  and  interest  to  a 
Mediterranean  setting  of  rare  distinction. 

Q  Broad  wall  spaces  in  gesso,  relieved  by 
touches  of  brilliant  color  and  rich 
architectural  detail,  create  an  atmosphere 
of  dignity  and  accustomed  luxury  ...  a 
distinguished  background  for  the 
sophisticated  chatelaine  during  any  season 


of  the  year  —  in  her  town  apartment, 
southland  villa  or  northern  country  house. 

Q  A  predilection  for  this  exotic  environ- 
ment may  be  gratified  by  recourse  to  the 
decorative  suggestions  available  in  wide 
profusion  at  these  Galleries  .  .  .  where 
furniture  and  other  treasures  of  antiquity 
offer  tribute  to  the  inherent  sincerity  of  the 
reproductions  wrought  by  our  community 
of  cabinetmakers  at  historic  Fort  Lee. 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Street? 

CABINETMAKERS'  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 


©  1927.  N.  Y.  C 
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The  Luxurious  Home 
of  Medium  Size 

This  Stone  House  Designed  by 
an  Architect  for  Himself  Is  an 
Ideal  Combination  of  Conven- 
ience, Luxury  and  Beauty. 
Third  in  the  Series 

By  JOHN  TAYLOR  BOYD,  Jr. 

Peabody,  Wilson  &  Brown,  Architects 

THERE  is  an  ever-growing  demand  for 
a  house  which  is  not  an  extremely  ex- 
pensive mansion,  but  which  provides 
its  owner  with  the  utmost  comfort  amounting 
to  luxury,  and  which  includes  the  most  com- 
plete installation  of  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings and  mechanical  equipment.  At  the  same 
time,  this  important  section  of  the  public  de- 
sires that  the  house  represent  the  finest  artis- 
tic ideal  of  beauty  and  of  good  taste.  The 
stone  house  which  is  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle was  designed  by  an  architect  for  himself 
and  is  a  particularly  successful  rendering  of 
this  ideal  of  convenience,  luxury  and  beauty. 
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Photographs  by 
S.  H.  Gottscho 


Entrance  front 
of  the  home  of 
Albert  Wilson, 
architect,  show- 
ing fieldstone 
walls,  varie- 
gated slate  roof 
and  metal  case- 
ment windows 


In  the  chil- 
dren's play  - 
room,  the  walls 
have  animal  de- 
signs-,in  flat  re- 
lief pressed  in- 
to rough  plas- 
t  er  surface. 
Oak  shelvesare 
built-in 


Oak  details  naturally  weathered,  are 
seen  in  the  main  stairway,  with  finish 
of  ivide  boards,  balusters  roughly  sawn, 
and   hand   wrought   hardware   is   used 

If  you  seek,  among  the  houses 
recently  built,  for  a  lovely  country 
home  of  informal  character,  I  am 
sure  that  this  fieldstone  house  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  will  appeal  to  you 
deeply.  You  will  welcome  its  rare 
combination  of  interest  and  refine- 
ment. And  what  better  qualities 
could  one  desire  in  anything  that  is 
so  permanent  as  a  home? 

In  many  an  American  heart 
there  abides  a  love  for  the  informal 
type  of  country  house — the  "En- 
glish" type  as  it  is  loosely  termed. 
This  type  satisfies  our  native  love 
of  outdoors,  our  longing  for  a  little 
homespot  which  is  intimately  a 
part  of  a  landscape,  and  which  in 
itself  is  simple,  without  pretense. 
No  doubt  more  people  really  prefer 
this  architecture  to  the  more  form- 
al ideal,  although  that  ideal,  too, 
has  its  devoted  following. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  practice 
the  informal  type  of  house  often 


falls  short  of  its  possibilities.  It  is  a  pity  that 
our  American  ideal  is  not  more  fully  realized. 
The  trouble  with  informal  design  is  not  that 
it  is  not  informal,  but  that  it  is  rarely  simple 
enough  and  that  often  it  is  insincere.  What  lifts 
Mr.  Wilson's  designs  well  above  its  fellows 
is  sincerity.  This  is  apparent  in  its  air  of  hav- 
ing stood  for  centuries,  although  it  is  but 
recently  built.  When  a  house  meets  this  test 
of  permanence,  and  is  beautiful  besides,  it 
becomes  a  masterpiece. 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  one  false 
note  in  the  above  design.  In  no  way  sensa- 
tional, it  is  nevertheless  dramatic  in  a 
simple  manner;  unspoiled  by  affectations 
of  overwrought  textures,  of  cuteness 
of  design  or  tricks  of  details;  above  all, 
with  no  false  sentimentalism  of  medieval- 
ism or  antiques — nothing  is  seen  to  mar 
its  exquisite  beauty,  which  pervades  every 
line  and  surface.  The  house  is  aloof  from 
the  popular  passion  for  picturesqueness  at 
any  price,  the  price  being  usually  failure. 
Many  a  client  demands  something  striking 
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BY  APPOINTMENT    TO 


HER.     MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
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AS    BLENHEIM    PALACE    NEARED    COMPLETION,  SARAH, THE 
WIDOWED    DUCHESS    OF   MARLBOROUGH,  THAT  VERY   HARD    BUT    ' 
VERY  POLISHED   PERSQN"SPENT  FREQUENT  OPPORTUNE   HOURS    IN 
THE  WORKSHOPS  of  LONDON,*  CONTEMPLATlNC+.STUDYWC  ANDAPPKA1SING 

FRANK    PARTRIDGE 


LON  DON 

26     KING     STREET,    ST   JAMES, S  W.I 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


NEW    YORK- 
no.  6    WEST    FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET. 
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which  shall  impress 
the  visitor,  although 
that       exaggeration 
may  destroy  the  per- 
fection of  the  design. 
This  unhappy  tend- 
ency    may     be 
due,  one  thinks,  ( 
to    a    habit    of  } 
drawing     too 
many   compari-  M 
sons  and  to  the 
over  emphasis  of  the 
unusual  in  the  popu- 
lar taste. 

Beauty  contests 
for  houses  now  seem 
the  rage  in  our  go- 
getter  hustle.  The 
spotlight  is  turned  on  full  glare  and,  natur- 
ally, design  is  inflated  and  exaggerated  until 
it  loses  its  appropriateness.  But,  whatever 
the  cause  of  this  distortion,  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  average  of  American  house 
architecture  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  it  should 
be,  and  that  many  a  good  architect  is  con- 
founded by  his  client's  urge  for  jazz. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Wilson's  house  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  seen  in  a  spotlight.  Indeed,  I 
imagine   that  some  clients  would   have  re- 


The  first  floor 
plan  is  one  of  un- 
usual character 
and  interest  with 
rooms  at  different 
levels 


ing,    and    leaving    disap- 
pointment in  its  wake.  As 

with  liquor,  so  with  houses. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this 

house  is  absolutely 
a  part  of  its  landscape  set- 
ting. Its  low,  almost  sprawl- 
ing, mass  is  built  solidly  into 
the  hill  slope,  resting  on  a 
partly  level  spot,  the  house 
surrounded  by  trees,  the  lawn 
tilting  down  from  it,  with  here 
and  there  a  big  ledge  outcrop- 
ping through  the  lawn,  or  a 
big  glacial  boulder  pushing  up 

A  compact  arrangement  of  rooms 
is  shown  in  the  second  floor 
plan  with  maids'  rooms  over 
garage  and  children's  rooms 
grouped  together 


East  end  of  the  living  room  showing 
sand  finished  plaster  walls,  oak  plank 
floor   and    panelled   ceiling   with   fire- 
place of  oak  and  brick 

der  to  tie  the  house  to  the  site.  A 
bare  half  dozen  of  them  at  most  on 
the  entrance  side,  placed,  one  or 
two  to  break  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  stone  walls  and  green 
lawn,  another  two  or  three  to  re- 
lieve the  bareness  of  an  outcrop- 
ping boulder,  or  to  soften  an  angle 
of  the  house  or  to  relieve  slightly 
the  expanse  of  a  wall,  and  a  couple 
elsewhere.  To  do  so  much  with  so 
little  marks  the  handiwork  of  a 
true  artist.  He  knows  well  that  any 
more  details  would  blur  the  main 
outlines  of  his  picture.  Particularly 
is  he  careful  not  to  plant  too  thick- 
ly around  the  base  of  the  house 
walls,  for  that  would  give  the  effect 
of  causing  heavy  stone  masses  to 
rest  not  on  solid  earth,  but  on  a 
billowy  mass  of  foliage. 

The  architect  is  keen  not  thus  to 
lose   the   value   of   his   horizontal 
lines  at  the  base  of  the  building. 
The   long   terraces   at    south   and 
west  bind  the  house  to  the  site,  and 
when    viewed    from    the   entrance 
front    the    horizontal    low    effect    is    pre- 
served, by  the  extension  of  the  south  wing 
by  means  of  a  low  wall,  pierced  with  an  arch- 
way,  thus  canceling  the  verticality  of  the 
south  wing,  which  is  taller  than  the  north 
'jmm/^K^M     wm§  because  the  house  steps 
^^      down  about  a  story-and-a-half 
'"T„  on  the  south. 

_m  He  is  a  master-artist  who 
knows  where  to  stop.  Said  a 
wise  critic,  himself  an  artist,  to 
me  years  ago:  "It  takes  two 
men  to  make  a  picture — one  to 
paint  the  picture  and  the  other, 
to  take  it  away  from  him  be- 
fore he  spoils  it!"  What  a 
world  of  meaning  for  house 
architecture  lies  in  that  remark!  Can  a  client 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


icco/iD   floor.  Plait 

jected  the  drawings  as  not  being  exciting 
enough.  The  house  is  planned  beautifully  and 
purely  to  be  lived  in,  and  to  be  enjoyed  with 
quiet  relish,  like  an  old  vintage  wine,  which 
improves  with  age.  This  effect,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  unlike  that  of  our  modern  crude 
alcohol,  powerful  at  first,  but  soon  weaken- 


its  shoulders,  as  if  part  of  the 
house  itself.  One  notes  how 
very  few  shrubs  and  bushes  or 
tiny  evergreens  are  used  in  or- 

FlagStone  paths  lead  from  the  road- 
way to  the  main  entrance  with  its 
oak  plank  door  and  old  jhiii  steps 
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JACQUES  SEUCMA 
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French  Gothic  Mantel,  Fifteenth  Century.   Height  8  ft.  6  in.   Width  1 1  ft.  4  in. 
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New  Fabrics  (Continued  from  page  68) 


Courtesy  of  L.  C.  Chase  and  Sanford  Mills 
Frieze    panel    in    rich    chevron    pattern,    conven- 
tionalized fleur-de-lis  with  foliage  in  natural  colors 

are  gracefully  scrolling  vines  and  isolated 
flowers,  while  gazelles  in  gold  are  silhouetted 
against  a  background  of  lacquer  or  green. 
From  the  realm  of  mythology,  a  modernized 
Diana  frolicking  with  two  does  appears  on  a 
satin  background,  a  spirited  design  intended 
for  a  wall  panel  or  screen.  Another 
beautiful  damask  has  a  Palm 
Leaf  pattern  in  striking  shades  of 
red-orange  and  black,  or  in  jade 
and  gold  drawn  by  Paul  Follet, 
a  leading  designer  of  modern  fab- 
rics. This  was  shown  at  Les  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  Paris  as  a  frieze  in 
a  private  apartment  in  the  Mod- 
ern French  Embassy.  In  the 
United  States  the  advance  of 
modern  art  is  shown  in  the  new 
tapestries  with  imperishable  col- 
orings, warm  and  mellow  in  tone. 
One  of  the  newest  fabrics  de- 
signed and  made  by  the  famous 
Rodier,  a  leading  artist  of  the 
modern  French  school,  has  a 
rough  texture  in  rich  shades  of 
rouge,  vert,  sepia,  canelle,  and 
jade.  Similar  fabrics  and  designs 
were  used  in  the  decorations  on 
the  new  French  liner  Isle  de 
France,  the  last  word  in  modern- 
ism. To  be  used  in  connection  with  these 
plain  toned  weaves  are  cretonnes  from  the 

The  newest  Rodier  fabric  has  a  rough  texture 
and  is  in  rich  shades  of  rouge,  vert,  sepia,  canelle 
and  jade 

Courtesy  of  F.  Schumacher  t'r  Co. 


Viennese  and  Munich  schools 
illustrating  the  new  trend. 

The  atmosphere  of  modern 
design  is  not  limited  to  the 
more  expensive  materials, 
but  enters  into  linens  and 
cottons.  In  one  of  the  modern 
art  hand  loomed  panels  the 
French  artist  incorporated 
mystic  scenes  of  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau  blending  rich 
fantastic  shades.  Another  cot- 
ton panel  is  designed  by  the 
artist  Jaulnes,  who  made 
himself  famous  by  painting 
the  cartoon  for  the  Victory 
panel  presented  by  the 
French  government  to  the 
United  States  in  commemora- 
tion of  American  aid  to  the 
Allies.  One  of  the  newest  and 
finest  hand  blocked  prints, 
The  French  Swing,  with  a 
charming  group  of  four  figures,  has 
foliage  in  tapestry  blues  and 
greens,  flowers  and  costumes  in  bright  rose 
and  yellows  on  a  soft  creamy  yellow  back- 
ground. A  lovely  glazed  chintz  called  "Suf- 
folk" is  copied  from  an  English  design  a 
century  and  a  half  old,  the  coloring  adapted 
to  suit  modern  taste.  Happily  in  addition  to 


^ 
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Courtesy  of  Cli 


A  new  printed  silk,  "Montmartre"  in  which   the 

rays  from  street  lights,  buildings  and  figures  make 

an  unconventional  design 


a  cream  background,  the  same  design  is  re- 
peated on  deep  jade  and  a  rich  plum  color 

Antique  brocades,  Genoese  vel- 
vets, Jacobean  crewel  work  and 
old  block  prints  have  inspired 
many  of  the  recently  imported 
patterns  of  decorative  fabrics, 
while  some  of  the  modernistic  de- 
signs block  printed  on  cretonnes 
and  linens  seem  suggested  by  the 
colorful  scenic  wall  papers  so 
popular  in  Early  American  homes 
which  the  swing  of  fashion's  pen- 
dulum has  brought  into  the  great- 
est favor.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gorgeous  or  vivid  than  "The 
Jungle"  design  on  cretonne,  with 
its  exotic  trees^blossoms  and  trop- 
ical birds,  or  the  block  printed  lin- 
en with  its  tropic  fruits,  foliage, 
birds,  and  butterflies  in  every 
tone  of  blue,  brown,  orange,  tan, 
black  and  red.  Another  linen  with 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  old 
stained     glass     in     its     subdued 


umachcr  &■  Co. 

Modern  damask  in   Palm  Leaf  design  drawn   by 

Paul  Follet  in  shades  of  red-orange  and  black  or 

jade  and  gold 

shades  of  rose,  blue,  green,  plum  and  tan, 
pictures  Queen  Elizabeth  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  placing  his  cloak  over  a  puddle  to 
protect  her  Royal  feet,  that  rash 
act  of  reckless  courtesy  which 
later  cost  him  his  head.  Linen 
Frieze,  a  modern  textile  for  up- 
holstery combines  great  beauty  of 
color  with  exceptional  wearing 
qualities.  In  this  fabric  the  de- 
signs are  adapted  from  old  wool 
tapestries,  or  are  reproductions 
of  antique  Genoese  velvets  in  rich 
colorings,  while  the  new  brocades 
have  Jacobean  designs  of  crewel 
embroidery  on  backgrounds  of 
red,  green,  or  gold. 

For  centuries  the  picturesque, 
adventurous  Turks  included  in 
their  caravans  great  herds  of 
Angora  goats  which  they  prized 
for  their  long  silky  hair.  This  they 
wove  into  a  durable  cloth  called 
Mohair,  or  by  the  appreciative 
Arabs  "Muhayyar"  meaning 
choice  and  select.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  world  the  celebrated  weav- 
ers of  sixteenth  century  Flanders  substituted 
(Continued  on  page  104) 

The    French    Swing,    one    of    the    newest    hand 

blocked   prints,    in    brilliant   colors   on    an    ivory 

background 

Courtesy  of  J.  H.  Thorfi  &■  Co.,  Inc. 


FRENCH    PERIOD    FURNITURE 

cassard  romano 

companyinc 

form&trlw-  Jl/lOfiOlO^  7lfievZ£S 

232-236  Cast  59th  Street,  New  IJorkCttg 


I55E  Superior  St. 


PARIS 

CASSARD  et  CLE 
61Av  Philippe-Auguste 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 


Seven  Passenger   Sedan 

The  distinguished  Lincoln  clientele  includes  many  who  pre' 
fer  the  popular  Sedan  body  type  so  admirably  adapted  to 
family  use.  They  are  content  with  no  less  than  Lincoln  well' 
balanced  excellence,  luxurious  appointments,  body  beauty 
and  obedient,  effortless  performance.  The  magnificent 
Seven -Passenger  Sedan  is  designed  for  these  Lincoln  patrons. 
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Division       of      Ford       Motor       Company 
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C?^L  HIS  announces  the  discovery  of  a  process  (embodied  only  in 
^/PROTEXWEL  silk  draperies)  that  safely  waterproofs  silk  with- 
out the  use  of  rubber.  Thus  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  colored  silk  is 
now  made  practical  for  bathroom  shower  curtains  ...  a  vivid  splash 
of  color  relieving  the  cold  whiteness  of  wall  and  fixtures.  To  launder 
PROTEXWEL,  simply  rinse  in  tepid  water — its  graceful  folds  dry 
smoothly  without  ironing.  Thirty  odd  designs  are  offered  to  harmonize 
with  any  color  scheme.  Architects  are  now  prescribing  PROTEXWEL 
bathroom  draperies  in  homes  and  apartment  buildings  of  the  finer  sort. 
On  display  at  exclusive  department  stores.  Chat  this  over  with  your 
interior  decorator.  Let  us  send  selection  of  free  samples.  The 
PROTEXWEL  Corp.,  PROTEXWEL  Work  Rooms,  Dept.  C-50, 
589  E.  Illinois  St.  ^*— »^  Chicago,  111. 


PROTEXWEL  is  fur- 
nished by  the  yard.  A 
true  "spirit  of  the  guild" 
has  actuated  the 
PROTEXWEL 
Craftsmen  who  have 
made  practical  the  use 
of  silk  in  bathroom 
draperies  by  a  skilled 
application  of  the  magic 
PROTEXWEL 
water-proofing    process. 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Casement  Windows  of  Steel,  Bronze,  Nickel-Silver  or  Wood 

Afford  Beauty  as  Well  as  Many  Practical 

Advantages  to  the  Modern  Dwelling 

By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 


Courtesy  of  Crittall  Casement  Window  Co. 

WHEN  glass  first  was  introduced  in 
England  for  fenestration,  it  was  so 
expensive  that  only  the  richest 
householders  could  afford  it — and  they,  for 
only  the  most  conspicuous  openings  of  a 
single  building,  no  matter  how  many  they 
owned.  Thus,  when  Sir  Knight  and  his  house- 
hold wished  to  move  from  one  castle  to  an- 
other, he  would  order  sundry  varlets  to  take 


Custom  made 
casements  of 
copper  -  alloy 
steel,  the  panes 
set  in  reinforc- 
ed lead,  are 
used  in  the 
home  of  Mr.C 
K.  Boettsher, 
Denver.  H.  J. 
Manning,  ar- 
chitect 


Courtesy  of  the  Kawneer  Company 

In  the  summer  home  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Smith,  Greenlake, 

Wisconsin,  the  casement  windows  of  nickel-silver  are  in 

the  manner  of  an  old  English  house.  William  A.  Merri- 

gold,  Jr.,  architect:  Above 

down  the  casements  and  pack  them  for  transporta- 
tion, while  his  lady  would  supervise  the  storage  of 
linens,  clothes  and  silver-ware  in  chests. 

From  the  days  when  a  man's  wealth  was  judged 
and  his  taxes  were  assessed  according  to  the  number 
of  windows  in  his  home,  to  the  present  time  when 
even  the  cottager  demands  the  maximum  of  light, 
beauty,  weather-tightness,  ventilation,  dust-proof- 
ness,  fireproofness  and  permanence  in  his  windows, 
is  a  far  cry.  At  the  culmination  of  this  history  stands 
the  modern  casement. 

Too  often  the  scale  of  a  house  or  an  interior  is 
woefully  disturbed  by  gaping  holes  filled  with  great 
panes  in  double-hung  sashes.  Many  house  designs 
require  that  the  window-aperture  be  divided  into  a 
pattern  of  smaller  scale.  Many  styles— the  English, 
French  and  Mediterranean  types  outstandingly — 
must  have  casements  if  they  are  to  be  really  in 
character. 

The  modern  casement  fulfills  these  requirements. 
Its  slender  lines  and  small  well-proportioned  panes. 


Courtesy  of  David  Lupton's  Sons  Co. 


In  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dewar, 
J enkintown, 
Pennsylvania, 
several  units  of 
standard  size 
are  grouped  to- 
gether in  the 
casement  win- 
dows. Henry 
L.  Reinhold 
Jr.,      architect 


The  home  of 
Mr.  C.  W. 
Moody  at  Rou- 
ken  Glen,  New 
York,  illus- 
tratesthe  adapt- 
ability of  the 
standard  steel 
casement.  Hun- 
ter McDonnell, 
architect:  Be- 
loiv 


Courtesy  of  Standard  Steel 
Window    Co.,    Inc.    Below 


the  fine  design  of  its  hardware  in  most  cases, 
its  adaptability  to  bays  and  to  circular  shapes 
and  their  variants,  the  impression  and  strength 
and  dignity  it  renders — these  several  char- 
acters make  it  desirable  in  appearance.  This 
type  of  window  has  less  frame  and  more  glass 
than  a  wooden  window  of  corresponding 
dimension  and  admits  20  per  cent  more  light. 
One  consequence  of  this  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  aperture  if  the  ar- 
chitectural or  decorative  scheme  indicates 
such  treatment.  Another  is  that  modern  case- 
ment windows  enhance  the  impression  of 
spaciousness  in  an  interior  of  limited  size. 
Yet  again,  they  permit  of  simple  drapery 
treatments,  which  are  to  be  desired  if  a  vista 
of  garden  or  tree-land  and  sky  is  visible 
through  the  tracery  of  the  casement  bars. 

Created  to  satisfy  a  demand  for  beauty, 
these  windows  have  been  improved  to  em- 
body other  advantages.  If  they  are  fitted 
snugly  into  the  framework,  caulked  properly 
and  rightly  aligned  in  the  setting,  they  are  as 
tight  as  double-hung  wooden  windows, 
{Continued  on  page    118) 
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f  Old  English 
Chairs 

OF 

Chippendale 


Hepplewfaite 
Periods 


The    cliairs     Illmistrail 
arc  examples  of  some  of 
ine  sets  mow  on  view 
at  omir 


Stair^AndreW 


OF 

LOND ON 

45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SIS; 
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Marie  Therese,  wife  of  Louis  XIV 
and  sister  of  Philip  II,  King  of 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
women  in  history  whose  personal 
life  possesses  as  great  an  interest 
as  her  position  of  state. 


A  rare  portrait  of 
Marie  Therese 

MIGNARD,  noted  court  painter  of  the 
epoch,  painted  this  distinguished 
portrait  of  Queen  Marie  Therese,  wife  of 
Louis  XIV,  which  was  secured  from  the 
collection  of  the  present  Countess  Caledon 
of  St.  Albans,  England. 

The  frame  is  original.  The  size  of  the 
painting  is  59"  x  70". 

In  addition  to  Mignard's  portrait  of  Marie 
Therese,  other  fine  paintings  by  XVII  and 
XVIII  Century  masters,  some  superb  tapes- 
tries, and  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
imported  antique  furniture  may  be  seen  at 
the  Valiant   showrooms   in   Philadelphia 

and  Baltimore. 

*    •*. 

Inquiries  regarding  antiques  now  in  the  poS' 

session  of  the  Valiant  Company,  or  antiques 

that  you  desire  to  obtain  from  Europe  through 

our  Continental  offices,  will  receive 


prompt  attention. 


V 
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Decoratums^urniture 
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Philadelphia 


224  N.  CHARLES  ST. 

Hallimore 
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Apartment  on  Town  Roof 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


Portuguese  beds  of  jacaranda  wood 
are  used  with  several  original  Queen 
Anne  pieces  in  the  attractive  bedroom 

the  cabinet  makers  of  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  particularly  Brazil, 
followed  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  bedroom  are  two  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  unusual  beds 
of  jacaranda  with  headboards 
exquisitely  carved  in  a  design  of  a 
peacock  and  basket  of  flowers, 
with  tall,  tapering  posts  with  carved 
finials.  Originally  these  posts  were 
very  high  and  supported  arched 
canopies.  Green  satin  damask  cov- 
erings are  used  on  the  beds  and  the 
satin  is  set  into  the  headboards. 

The  silvery  pine  panelling  of 
this  room,  the  soft  carpet  of  wood 
taupe  and  the  green  satin  damask 
hangings  and  bed  coverings  make 
a  lovely  color  scheme  and  back- 
ground for  this  exotic  furniture. 
There  is  also  a  rare  original  Queen 
Anne  cabinet  desk  of  walnut  with 
a  drop  front;  and  two  original, 
inlaid  Queen  Anne  chairs  with  bril- 
liant yellow  satin  damask  seats. 
The  use  of  this  English  furniture 
with  the  Portuguese  is  very  appro- 
priate and  makes  an  interesting 
combination  of  furniture,  for  both 
styles  belong  essentially  to  the 
Baroque. 

Quite  different  in  style  and  made 
doubly  interesting  by  contrast  is 
the  guest  room  in  the  exquisite 
fashion  of  Louis  XVIth.  The  walls 
are  terra  vert;  the  draperies  at  the 
windows  of  apricot  taffeta  and  a 
French  grey  carpet  covers  the  floor. 
A  wide  and  comfortable  antique 
walnut  day  bed  is  covered  in  peach 
colored  brocaded  satin;  the  chairs 
are  covered  in  satin  with  an  ivory 
ground  on  which  are  scattered 
delicate  pastel  colored  flowers;  and 
the  dressing  table  is  in  polychrome. 

It  is  in  the  beautiful  dining 
room,  however,  that  one  sees  some 
of  Mr.  Moffett's  most  valued  treas- 
ures— his  pieces  of  old  English 
silver,  the  collecting  of  which  he 
pursues  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
discernment.  This  room  which  is 
separated  from  the  living  room  by 
a  balustrade  screen  of  old  oak,  has 
a  beamed  ceiling  and  rough  plaster 


walls.  A  heavy  finely  carved  old 
oak  sideboard  stands  against  one 
wall,  above  which  hangs  a  Flemish 
tapestry  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  on  another  wall  hangs  a  por- 
trait by  Reynolds  of  Lord  Lifford. 
A  Jacobean  draw  leaf  table  is  used 
and  Cromwellian  chairs  covered  in 
old  needlework.  Here,  too,  are  used 
window  hangings  of  crimson  dam- 
ask, with  glass  curtains  of  creamy 
net. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
piece  of  silver  is  a  chocolate  pot 
and  heater,  made  in  1803  by  John 
Ernes  for  the  three  children  of 
Queen  Charlotte  to  whom  they 
presented  the  piece.  It  bears  the 
royal  coat  of  arms,  and  the  crest  of 
each  child;  and  in  itself  it  is  not 
only  an  exquisite  example  of  the 
silversmith's  art  but  an  interesting 
forerunner  of  our  own  thermos 
bottle  principle,  for  the  chocolate 
pot  fits  inside  the  heater.  Three 
beautiful  silver  boxes  originally 
used  perhaps  for  tea  and  sugar — 
luxuries  in  those  days — were  made 
in  1774  by  William  Grundy  for  the 
Ceely  family  of  Cornwall,  one  of 
those  great  Cornish  families  who 
never  regarded  themselves  as  Eng- 
lish, or  Cornwall  as  part  of  Eng- 
land; and  whose  descendants  to 
this  day  speak  of  going  from  Corn- 
wall "up  along  into  England." 
There  is  a  stirrup  cup,  once  the 
property  of  Lord  Walsingham, 
made  by  the  silversmith.  David 
Willaume  in  1706;  and  a  meat  dish 
made  in  1712  which  bears  the 
proud  arms  of  Neave  impaling 
Breston.  When  this  silver  is  set  out 
on  the  lustrous  old  oak  table  and 
the  firelight  falls  on  the  matchless 
sheen  which  belongs  alone  to  old 
and  precious  silver  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why,  of  all  the  lovely 
things  in  this  lovely  home,  these 
priceless  heritages  of  the  past  are 
perhaps  best  loved.  And  no  more 
perfect  setting  can  be  imagined  for 
silver  that  once  graced  some  of  the 
lordliest  homes  in  England  than 
these  elegant  rooms  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  old  world,  set, 
amazingly,  high  in  the  air  above 
the  greatest  city  of  the  new  world. 
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Doing  Honor 
to  the 

FIREPLACE 


no 


v~.j 


From  the  old  days  of  castles  and  chateaux  the  fireplace  has 
been  the  most  important  thing  in  the  room,  and  today  it 
merits  the  most  interesting  equipment,  both  decoratively  and 
practically,  that  good  taste  can  select. 

Andirons  and  fire-screens  designed  and  made  by  Oscar  Bach  are  indi- 
vidual works  of  art — strong  and  vigorous,  as  befits  iron,  and  beautifully 
and  unusually  formed,  as  befits  the  work  of  a  master  craftsman. 

Oscar  Bach  is  a  craftsman  in  metals  who  is  producing  beautiful  things 

in  iron,  bronze,  copper  and 
silver — sometimes  with  the 
added  colorful  glow  of  rich 
enamels — with  the  fidelity 
to  fine  old  ideals  of  work- 
manship of  an  artificer  of  the 
Middle  Ages  or  of  Renais- 
sance Italy. 

His  individual  creations 
do  honor  to  any  fireplace  in 
which  they  are  set. 

Matlack  Price 


For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  tvork  of 
Osear  Bach,  a  booklet  is  being  prepared 
by  a  noted  critic  and  authority  on  archi- 
tecture and  the  decorative  arts.  Copies  will 
be   mailed   as   soon    as   available. 


OSCAR    B.    BACH    whose  qnly_  workrooms  and  galleries  are  at 
511    WEST    FORTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK    CITY 

MEDAL    OF    HONOR    ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE    OF   NEW    YORK 
FOR   DESIGN   AND   CRAFTSMANSHIP   IN   INDUSTRIAL   ART   1926 
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Beauty   In   a   Park   Avenue  Apartment 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


Close-up    of    massive    stone    fireplace, 

with    interesting    group    of    rare    old 

French  Gothic  furniture 

sent  the  imagination,  the  poetry, 
the  life-work  of  some  of  the  great- 
est craftsmen  of  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  of  the  development  of  art 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

A.  W.  Brown  Travelling 

An  announcement  has  just 
reached  us  of  a  competition  for  the 
selection  of  a  beneficiary  for  the 
A.  W.  Brown  Travelling  Scholar- 
ship, this  competition  to  be  held 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. Programmes  will  be  mailed 
to  approved  applicants  about 
March  19th,  1928,  drawings  to  be 
delivered  on  May  7th,  1928. 

This  scholarship  is  the  gift  of 
Ludowici-Celadon  Company  and  is 
a  memorial  to  the  late  A.  W. 
Brown,  who  was  for  many  years 
president  of  that  company  and  a 
leader  in  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  tile. 

The  value  of  the  scholarship  is 
Two  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  used 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a  year  of  travel  and  study  in 
Europe  by  a  worthy  and  deserving 
architect  or  architectural  drafts- 
man. Travelling  expenses  between 
the  winner's  place  of  residence  and 
the  port  of  New  York  will  be  paid 
in  addition  to  this  amount. 

An  award  of  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Dollars  will  be  made  to  the 
person  whose  design  is  placed 
second  in  the  competition. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  gift  the 
selection  of  the  beneficiary  of  this 
scholarship  is  to  be  made  by  means 
of  a  competition  to  be  held  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects; 


We  are  a  strange  nation,  for  here 
in  this  democracy  we  can  reach 
forth  an  appreciative  hand  and 
gather  together  into  one  beautiful 
dwelling  the  marvelous  creations 
that  have  made  many  men  and 
centuries  famous  in  ancient  and 
extraordinarily     wonderful     days.* 

Scholarship  Competition 

the  drawings  to  be  judged  by  a 
jury  of  from  three  to  five  practic- 
ing architects  chosen  by  that  com- 
mittee. The  general  requirements 
of  the  problem  given  for  the  com- 
petition shall  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  Class  A  problems  issued  by  the 
Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design, 
but  the  jury  will  give  due  consid- 
eration to  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  the  competitors  as  well  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  designs 
submitted  in  the  competition. 

It  is  further  stipulated  by  the 
donors  that  the  competition  shall 
be  open  to  any  architect  or  archi- 
tectural draftsman  who  is  a  citizen 
and  resident  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  never  been  the  beneficiary 
of  any  other  European  scholarship, 
who  has  passed  his  twenty-second 
but  has  not  passed  his  thirty- 
second  birthday,  and  who  has  been 
in  active  practice  or  employed  in 
the  office  of  a  practicing  architect 
for  at  least  six  years,  or,  if  a  grad- 
uate of  an  architectural  school,  at 
least  two  years  since  graduation. 

Those  wishing  to  compete  should 
write  at  once  for  application  blanks 
to  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
Wm.  Dewey  Foster,  10  East  47th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

J.  Monroe  Hewlett 

Charles  Butler 

Wm.  Dewey  Foster,  Secretary 
Committee 
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A  Hand  Blocked  Tapestry 


X^/^abrics  appropriate  for  Eighteenth 
J  Century  English  furniture,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  an  important  group  in  any 
collection  upon  which  decorators  depend. 
As  an  example  of  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury English  furniture,  the  wing  chair  used 
in  the  illustration  above  is  particularly  fine. 
But  the  selection  of  the  covering  was  dif- 
ficult. There  were  so  many  in  the  collection 


from  which  to  choose,  and  each  so  appro- 
priate. The  final  choice  was  an  example  of 
the  popular  scattered  floral  design,  hand 
blocked  on  a  truly  magnificent  tapestry 
woven  of  camel's  hair  and  wool.  The  num- 
ber of  this  item  is  20225.  The  handsome 
fabric  illustrated,  which  comes  on  a  tete 
or  sage  background,  is  representative  of  a 
large  group  suitable  for  English  interiors. 


Wholesale  Exclusively 


NEW    YORK 
HECKSCHER  BLDG 

BOSTON 
BERKELEY   BLDG 

PHILADELPHIA 
FINANCE    BLDG 


H' 


DECORATIVE    FABRICS     OF    DISTINCTION 
730  FIFTH  AVENUE    -    AT  57th  STREET    -    NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

HEYWORTH  BLDG 

LOS  ANGELES 
CHILLIS   BLOCK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
JEWELERS    BLDG 
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oA  charming  new  pattern  introducing  a  Japanese  motif . 
Jt  may  be  had  in  two  different  color  combinations. 

Lloyd's 
figured  ^Wallpapers 

HAT  color  and  design  play  an  inv 
\^  portant  part  in  the  decoration  of 
a  home  is  evidenced  by  the  ever' 
increasing  demand  for  artistic  figured  wallpapers. 
Recent  European  importations  of  Lloyd's  wall' 
papers  reveal  an  unusually  large  number  of  pleas' 
ing,  colorful  patterns  which  may  be  seen  by  asking 
your  dealer  or  decorator  to  show  you  Lloyd's 
1928-29  "sample  book" — just  prepared.  This  book 
contains  wallpapers  of  the  better  sort,  from  which 
selections  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with  any 
decorative  scheme. 

We  will  gladly  send  small  samples  of  our  latest 
designs,  if  you  will  write  describing  the  rooms 
to  be  decorated,  the  style  of  furniture  used,  the 
color  of  draperies,  and  color  scheme  preferred. 

h  s  Jloyd  c°  inc 

48  WEST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BROOKLYN  NEWARK 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.  570  Atlantic  Ave.  4  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  1620  Spruce  St.  (John  H.  Whitwell,  Inc. ) 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  1121  Market  St.  (R.  C.  Dancer,  Inc.) 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  32  West  Duval  St. 

(Dahl  Wallpaper  &  Paint  Store) 

For  Over  Forty  Years  Importers  of  Good  Wallpaper 


w. 


W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO.  INC. 

{Address  inquiries  to  nearest  establishment} 

Please  send  me  samples  of  your  latest  figured  wallpapers. 

Name 

Address 
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Exotic  Lacquer 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


tal  craftsmanship.  As  for  the  furni- 
ture it  was  sufficiently  substantial 
with  its  .  plainness  to 
achieve  a  simple     deco- 

rative effect.  -^  At  first 
screens      j&  fi&v  and  square 


This  Florentine  bit- 
I  reau       secretaire — 
the   only   one   in  exis- 
tence— is  an  extremely 
beautiful  example  of  lac- 
quer  work.  It  is  black  in 
color  and  dates  from  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Courtesy 
P.  W.  French  &  Co. 

lacquered  cabinets  were  turned  out 
in  great  numbers  to  be  placed  upon 
carved  or  gilded  stands.  Many  of 
these  possessed  bits  of  ornamenta- 
tion, such  as  metal  hinges,  carved 
corners  and  key  plates.  The  Queen 
Anne  period  saw  the  birth  of  many 
tall  cabinets  with  the  characteristic 
dome  top.  In  some  cases  the  cup- 
boards and  drawers  below  were 
decorated  in  the  Oriental  manner. 
Another  favorite  form  of  expres- 
sion of  the  lacquer  craftsman  was 
the  clock  case  of  the  grandfather 
variety. 

It  was  due  to  Mazarin,  that 
great  protector  of  the  arts,  that 
France,  too,  came  under  the  spell. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize 
the  charm  of  Oriental  objects  and 
bought  from  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chants for  his  own  collection  nu- 
merous objects  such  as  screens  and 
cabinets  of  lacquer.  But  it  was  not 
until  after  the  reign  of  Louis  Four- 
teenth that  France  became  com- 
pletely entranced.  The  king  died 
and  left  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
absolute  monarchy  which  in  spite 
of  its  brilliant  hardness  gave  way 
to  the  decadent  age  of  the  rococo 
period — that  ornate  contrast  to  all 
Palladian  purity.  After  his  death 
there  was  an  expansion  of  ideas, 
among  them  an  absolute  taste  for 
the  aristocracy.  The  large  and 
gorgeous  halls  of  Louis  Fourteenth 
gave  place  to  small  and  intimate 
apartments  and  boudoirs — "those 


petit  cabinets."  All  objects  assumed 
an  intimate  and  personal  charm  as 
they  shed  the  formality  of  court 
days.  In  all  the  fostering  of  the  new 
in  art  and  decoration  two  favorites 
stood  out  clearly  in  this  thoroughly 
French  period — the  pastoral  and 
the  Oriental  motifs.  The  East  was 
continuing  to  cast  its  spell  upon  the 
West.  Furthermore,  as  in  England, 
its  products  were  not  only  admired 
but  demanded.  The  Chinese  pat- 
terns with  their  gorgeous  colorings 
and  quaintly  foreign  figures  de- 
lighted the  somewhat  jaded  and 
novelty  seeking  people,  but  above 
all,  lacquer  which  embodied  the 
element  of  the  bizarre  became  the 
desideratum.  History  repeats  itself 
country  by  country.  As  in  England, 
pieces  were  imported,  among  them 
numerous  bits  of  furniture,  but  as 
time  went  on  the  demand  became 
so  incessant  that  secretly  many 
beautiful  old  Chinese  pieces  were 
dismantled  and  parts  were  used  as 
panels  in  larger  pieces.  Nor  was 
this  sufficiently  satiating.  Imita- 
tions at  this  point  became  the  only 
recourse.  At  first  these  followed 
the  true  Oriental  type  of  heavy 
black  ground  with  low  relief  in  gold 
lacquer.  All  interest  centered 
around  Guillaume  Martin,  vernis- 
seur  du  roi.  Emerging  from  the 
obscurity  of  coach  varnisher,  he 
brought  forth  an  imitation  lacquer 
which  he  applied  to  distinctly 
French  furniture  and  this  myste- 
rious process  became  known  to  the 
world  of  France  as  vernis  Martin. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this 
work  was  an  exquisite  detail.  Those 


Photograph  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hczvitt 

In  the  dining  room  in  the  New  York 

home   of  Mrs.  J.  C.   W'illiams   is   this 

fine  English  lacquer  chest 

were  the  days  of  Watteau, 
Boucher  and  Huet  who  uncon- 
sciously attributed  no  little  to  the 
world  of  lacquer  since  the  versatile 
Martin  was  frequently  prone  to 
lacquer  over  the  Arcadian  paintings 
of  these  contemporary  artists, 
placing  them  upon  a  background 
of  soft  green  and  dusting  them 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


CORTO 

The 

Radiator 

Classic 

World   Standard 
for  Heating  Effi- 
ciency and  Living 
Comfort 


THE   NEW  IDEAL 
SECTIONAL     BOILER 


J^  Perfected  design — highly- 
efficient. 

2  Thoroughly  and  inde- 
structibly insulated. 

^  Equipped  with  mechani- 
cal regulation  and  all 
accessories. 

/L,  Clean  and  permanently 
beautiful  —  all  doors 
porcelain    enamel    finish. 


Transforms  the  cellar  into 
a  useful,  livable  place 


IDEAL  SECTIONAL  BOILER 

...costs  no  more 

First  -  Completely    Eqxiippecl    Metal -Covered 
Porcelain    Enamel    FlnisHed    Boiler 


COSTING  no  more  than  you  would 
pay  for  ordinary  heating  equipment, 
the  New  Ideal  Sectional  Boiler  offers 
you  the  utmost  in  mechanical  perfec- 
tion and  heating  comfort.  More  than 
that,  it  is  so  clean  and  beautiful  that 
it  enables  you  to  transform  your  cellar 
into  a  really  useful,  livable  place. 

The  hot  gases  of  combustion  travel 


through  a  double  flue  gallery — a  distance 
twice  the  boiler's  length — insuring  high 
operating  economy.  Completely  equip- 
ped, thoroughly  and  indestructibly 
insulated,  with  beautiful  red  lustrous 
jacket  and  porcelain  enamel  doors,  the 
Ideal  Sectional  Boiler  gives  you  the 
very  best  in  heating  —  and  it  costs 
not  one  cent  more  ! 


American  Corto  Radiators 

Standard  for  Living  Comfort 

and  Heating  Efficiency 

With  an  "Ideal"  Sectional  Boiler  downstairs  and 
"American "  Corto  Radiators  upstairs,  you 
have  the  assurance  of  perfect  warmth  with 
utmost  economy.  The  American  Corto  —  the 
Radiator  Classic  —  is  available  in  every  size 
to  suit  every  requirement. 

For  Descriptive  Folders  Mail  Coupon 


New  Ideal  Gas  Water  Heater 

With  Porcelain  Enamel  Top 

and  Base 

The  new  Ideal  Gas  Water  Heater  is  the  lowest 
priced,  completely  equipped  automatic  storage 
heater  on  the  market.  It  gives  you  hot  water  in 
abundance,  day  or  night,  on  the  turn  of  a  faucet, 
and  operates  with  the  highest  degree  of  economy 
attainable  for  practical  service. 
to  Our  Branch  Office  Nearest  to  You 


and    up,   according    to 
size,    plus   installation 

F.O.  B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

^Approved  by  Good 

Housekeeping  Institute 

and    American    Gas 

.Assoc  j a  Cion. 


Convenient    Payments  arranged,  if  desired 


AMEilJCAN 


Branch  Offices  : 

New  York 

Washington 

Cincinnati 

Indianapolis 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Atlanta 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

Seattle 

San  Francisco 
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' ,  Tailored  J 
£  Floors  A 

/or  your  well-dressed  room 


T 


ODAY  well-dressed  rooms  are 
wearing  —  something  new  in 
floors.  You  see  it  in  the  modern  room- 
corner  shown  here.  It  is  an  Armstrong 
Floor  of  custom-tailored  smartness — 
trim,  correct  in  color,  fashionable  in 
design. 

It's  easy  to  have,  too.  As  in  select- 
ing draperies  or  wall  paper,  you  de- 
cide first  on  the  pattern  and  color 
that  will  look  best.  Then,  without 
bother  and  upset  to  you,  local  expert 
Armstrong  floor  layers  will  measure 
your  floor,  carefully  cut  it,  and  fit  it  so 
expertly  that  it  is  really  built-right-in. 
The  result  is  a  smooth,  practically  one- 
piece  surface — a  floor  that  keeps  clean 
with  very  little  attention,  that  never 
shows  wear,  that  is  easy  and  quiet  to 
walk  on. 

The  cost,  even  for  a  modern  two- 
color  border  effect,  is  but  little  more 
than  you  pay  to  properly  restore  old 
worn-out  floors.  Yet  your  brand-new 
Armstrong  Floor  will  keep  its  original 
beauty,  its  trim  appearance,  for  years 
of  constant  wear. 

The  next  time  you  are  shopping  for 
draperies  or  other  furnishings  for  a 
room  you  are  about  to  decorate,  spend  a 
few  moments  looking  at  the  many  new 
Armstrong  Linoleum  Floor  designs. 

You  can  see  them — natural  marble 
effects;  two-toned  Jaspes;  plain  colors; 
and  the  newest  Armstrong  Floor  crea- 
tion, Embossed  Tile  Inlaids — at  the 
good  department,  furniture, and  linoleum  stores 
near  your  home. 

Hazel  Dell  Brown  offers  you  her  new  book, 
"The  Attractive  Home — How  to  Plan  Its 
Decoration." 

Mrs.  Brown's  practical  suggestions  for  plan- 


met  Jaspc  No.  Jji 


Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors 

for  every  room  in  the  house 
PLAIN     •    •      INLAID     •    •    EMBOSSED     • 


An  Armstrong  Floor  built-in  to  fit  the  room,  Marble  Inlaid 
Design  No.  go,  with  double  border  of  tan  and  black  linoleum 


ning  your  house  beautiful  are  illustrated  in  full, 
rich  colors.  Her  "Decorator's  Data  Sheet" 
will  help  you  plan  your  decoration  step  by  step. 
This  32-page  book  also  brings  you  an  offer  of 
the  author's  free,  personal  service.  Just  enclose 
10  cents  in  stamps  with  your  request,  to 

Cooh  forth*  ?  3  n  ' 

circle  a     cover  mailing  costs.     (Canada,    20c.) 

tni(tu-mtvn  on  o  ^ 

(hbuAapU,  Address  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Linoleum  Division,  903  Pine  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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D^VID  ZORK  Co. 


"WE  RENDER 
PROMPT    SERVICE 
TO  OUT-OF-TOWN 
CLIENTS 


jAiS    assemA/y   or JrrencA  £Jedroom, 

rm'nic'u.re    consist     or  - ' 

Z.ou.Js  Xl/J TArce/oid  Screen  in.  o/cL 
q/a-z-cd  Ivory  and  JearqoJd,  mirror tops 
and  or  ten.   damas/c  in  Soiver  panels. 
jUirectoire  ZJayXoetl.  jn.   antique  ayeie 
are  en-    and Jea/~ooAd. 
Msjrcctoirc    CAair  -  ^atinwood  and  qold  rrame. 
CsccasionaJ  Y&A/e  -Antique  satiawood-  a-nd  qo/d.M/irectoire desian. 
J~rencA  23ronze  La.mp.      -Ji/Ji  or  me  fa?  sAade. 
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BEDROOMS 
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I^EAL   SPLENDOR 

AND 

much  char;m 
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IZouis  3CVJ  TrPin  JQeds 
in.  aiztiqu*e-  wa/iz-u-t — ■ 
and   can-e.     £ear"qro2d JiiqA-Jiohts 


Antique  jLouisX.V  Commode 


top. 


Dleepitvo  r\poms  -wnere 
tke  rttrruivure  Is  hxicl- 
litfctvtly    assembLe'cl.  ^^ 

Ovtr  ritve  collection,  of 
anxidues"  and  vevvodxic- 
iions  enable  us  io  creaie 
rooms  or  "trus  ckaracier. 


(s  onsuldatiori,  JjivI^e-cL 


2,01-2,0  7  NORTH    MICHIGAN  AVE.     CHICAGO  ILL. 

FINE  FURNITURE    ANTIQUES  •  INTERIORS 
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shades 
by 

de  Sherbirin 


..> 
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increasingly,  the  more  prominent 
shops,  department  stores  and  decora- 
tors are  suggesting  shades  by  de  Sher- 
binin. 

Behind  this  suggestion  is  the  fact  that 
the  Brothers  de  Sherbinin  have  depart- 
ed from  the  usual  and  created  some- 
thing new  in  parchment. 

Not  so  long  ago,  these  examples  of  art  in 
parchment  were  executed  only  upon  commis- 
sion for  a  few  decorators.  Now,  with  enlarged 
studio  facilities,  the  de  Sherbinins  are  filling 
the  orders  of  the  better  shops  everywhere. 

By  the  exclusive  de  Sherbinin  "Translucing 
Treatment"  the  lamplight  is  softly  mellowed, 
bringing  out  the  lustrous,  mellow  depth  of 
the  parchment  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired 
on  shades  such  as  the  Pleatette  and  Modernis- 
tic Patterns  illustrated;  bringing  out,  also,  all 
of  the  true  beauties  of  the  oil  paintings,  old 
manuscripts,  sporting  prints,  etc.,  with  which 
de  Sherbinin  shades  are  decorated. 

Art  lovers  and  connoisseurs  desiring  the  dis- 
tinctive, the  tasteful  and  the  unusual  in  parch- 
ment shades,  have  welcomed  these  designs  by 
de  Sherbinin. 

Ask  your  own  shop  or  decorator  about  them. 
Or  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
you.  Remember  to  look  for  the  name  de  Sher- 
binin inside  the  shade,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame. 

!Wf  t  ??JT«?frmm,T''*-W^<'??'  ?rrrr»  rt.f  rrr 
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Wall  Treatment  in  Interior  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


The  paper  used  on   this  dining  room 
wall  is  one  of  many  lovely  and  attrac- 
tive designs  in  washable  paper.  Cour- 
tesy Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 


In  this  beautiful  formal  room, fascinat- 
ing old  yellow  satin  damask  is  stretched 
in    the   panels.   Courtesy  Margery  Sill 
Wickware 

deep  old  ivory.  The  material  used 
in  the  panels  is  old  yellow  damask, 
the  color  of  the  material  and  that 
of  the  ceilings  and  woodwork  har- 
monizing beautifully.  Some  of  the 
modern  fabrics  made  for  wall  cov- 
erings or  panels  are  fascinating  in 
design  and  gorgeous  beyond  words 
in  color  and  texture.  The  modern 
brocade  illustrated  inspired  by  the 
Venetian,  may  be  called  a  classic 
seen  through  modern  eyes.  The 
soundness  of  design  and  the  deftly 
blended  color  make  it  appropri- 
ate with  beautiful  objects  of  what- 
ever period. 

Rooms  panelled  in  wood  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves  and  need  be 
touched  upon  but  briefly  in  this 
article.  The  room  illustrated  is  an 
interesting  example  of  a  deal  room 
in  natural  grayish  brown  wood. 

We  come  then  to  wallpapers 
which  in  these  days  of  modern  in- 
vention and  ingenuity  provide  a 
suitable  and  decorative  paper  for 
every  room  in  the  house;  from  a 


beautiful  paper  which  marvelously 
simulates  brocade  to  a  washable 
paper  for  the  bathroom  and  kitchen. 
This  latter  by  the  way  may 
be  had  now  in  a  variety  of 
designs  for  the  other  rooms 
in  the  house  as  well;  and  is 
especially  practical  for  a 
nursery  or  a  child's  room. 
The  paper  we  have  men- 
tioned which  simulates  bro- 
cade is  known  as  "flock 
paper"  and  is  made  by  an  in- 
teresting process.  This  flock 
paper  comes  in  a  variety  of 
exquisite  colors  and  fine  de- 
signs and  is  a  decorative - 
and  durable  wall  covering 
either  for  the  entire  wall  or 
for  panels.  A  plain  painted 
wall  or  one  covered  in  plain 
paper  may  acquire  added 
interest  by  the  application 
of  a  cut-out  design  in  wall- 
paper. The  former  is  made 
in  three  rolls,  one  of  which 
is  the  panoramic  view;  an- 
other a  group  of  large  trees,  five 
feet  high  to  be  cut  out;  and  the 
third,  a  small  three-foot  tree. 

The  new  wallpapers,  those  impor- 
ted from  France  and  our  domestic 
papers  have  risen  to  the  occasion, 
and  may  be  seen  in  many  arresting 
and  beautiful  modern  art  designs. 
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A  fine  modernistic  wall  paper  has  a 
cream  background  with  the  design  in 
black,  gold,  yellow,  green  and  pink. 
Courtesy    Thomas    Strahan    Company 
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FURNITURE 
WOODWORK 


PARK  AVENUE  air  FIFTY-SEVENTH 


DECORATIONS 
FABRICS 
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A   fine   reproduction   of   an    early   oak    chest 
suitable  for  a  sideboard. 
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in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  ROCHESTER.N.Y.  where 
our  Furniture  and  Woodwork 
are  made. 
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"The  criterion  of  true  beauty  is, 

that  it  increases  on  examination. ' 


GREVILLE 


JL 


FEW  art  objects,  discreetly  placed,  add  so 
much  to  a  home!  Not  the  hit-and-miss  massing 
of  Victorian  days,  but  the  tasteful  arrangement 
of  1928. 

And  just  here  it  is  that  Roseville  serves  so  in- 
comparably! Charming  Roseville  Pottery,  created 
with  that  touch  of  genius  by  men  and  women  who 
love  their  craft. 

Beauty  that  grows  as  you  live  with  it,  such  is 
the  essence  of  Roseville  Pottery.  For  instance,  the 
jar  and  vases  pictured  here.  Adorable  they  are,  in 
delicate  tints,  daintily  decorated  with  arrowheads. 

These  pieces  and  a  diversity  of  other  designs . . . 
bowls,  jars,  vases,  candlesticks  in  a  wide  selection 
of  sizes,  shapes  and  colors  .  .  .  can  be  seen  at 
good  stores.  For  the  home  or  as  gifts  they  have  a 
distinction  of  their  own. 

You  will  want  a  copy  of  the  interest- 
ing booklet,  "Pottery.  "  Write  for  it. 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  CO.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
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Modern  in  Lighting 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

takes  the  pineapple  as  its  motif. 

A  good  looking  and  practical  hanging  fix- 
ture has  three  electric  candle  lights  shielded 
by  a  circular  shade  of  opaque  glass  so  arranged 
scientifically  that  a  maximum  of  light  is 
thrown  all  over  the  room,  with  no  strain  on  the 
eyes.  A  table  lamp  is  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, which  is  illustrated. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  designs  in 
wall  brackets,  some  of  them  so  startling  that 
a  bracket  made  of  two  slabs  of  etched  satin 
glass  in  an  old  gilt  mounting,  which  a  short 
time  ago  would  have  seemed  very  advanced, 
now  seems  almost  conservative  in  comparison. 
One  of  these  modern  brackets  is  made  of 
wrought  iron  in  three  sections  to  simulate  a 

back   yard   fence,    in    back   of   which   is  set  a    Three  electric  candles  in  an 

opalescent      shade      throw 
light  to  every  corner  of  the 
room  ivithout  glare.  Cour- 
tesy Lightolier  Co. 

field.  Two  delightful  lamps  for  a 
console  table  look  at  a  distance  like 
miniature  green  bay  trees.  The  base 
simulates  a  flower  pot;  a  stalk  of 
wrought  iron  supports  a  rounded 
green  silk  shade.  Another  lamp  for 
the  centre  of  a  console  table  is  a 
hood  of  alabaster  which  fits  over  a 
triangular  base  made  of  many 
small  sections  of  wrought  iron.  In 

Left — A  deco- 
rative wall 
bracket  of  two 
slabs  of  etched 
satin  glass  in 
an  old  gilt . 
mounting. 
Courtesy  Ster- 
ling Bronze 
Co. 

circular  piece  of  opalescent  glass 
for    a    background.    Against    this 
background  a  little  circle  of  amber 
glass  is  placed  just  over  the  tallest 
section    of   the   "fence,"   so   that 
when  the  light  is  turned  on  it  looks 
like  a  harvest  moon  rising.  Above 
the  next  section  rises  three  different 
lengths  of  iron — three  sky  scrapers 
pointing  like  needles  to  the  sky; 
and  over  the  lowest  part  of  the 
fence  are  two  trees — intended  per- 
haps for  the  ailanthus,  "the  tree  of 
heaven"  which  beautifies  so  many 
pitiless  city  back  yards.  When  this 
delightful   conceit   is   lighted,   the 
illusion  of  a  city  horizon  against 
the  sky  is  amazing.  There  are  other 
wall  lights,  less  fantastic,  but  no 
less  arresting  in  their  design.  In  an 
extremely  beautiful  modern  room 
in  which  the  furniture  is  of  ebony 
and  natural  teak,  the  latter  sil- 
very in  tone  and  texture,  a  wall 
light  consisting  of  a  slab  of  satin 
glass  placed  in  front  and  around 
the  bulb,  is  set  on  either  side  of 
the  long  mirror  which  fits  into 
the  dressing  table.  The  light  is 
thrown  down  in  such  a  way  that 
one  receives  the  truthful  illum- 
ination necessary  for  a  dressing 
table    without    any    trying    re- 
flected glare. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  creation 
of  lamps  that  modern  art  has 
surpassed  itself  in  the  lighting 

A  characteristic  ceiling  light  of 
modern  design,  made  of  slabs  of 
opalescent  glass  fitted  one  inside 
another.  Courtesy  Lambert,  Guen- 
llier  and  Harold  (iibbs 


Right — In  a 
lantern,  the  ex- 
otic floivers  of 
modern  art  are 
used  in  the 
wrought  iron. 
Courtesy  Mit- 
chell Vance  & 
Co. 

many  of  these  lamps  appear  the 
bird,  animal  and  fish  figures  which 
are  used  so  much  in  modern  art 
designs;  and  notable  among  them 
is  an  exquisite  lamp  which  has  a 
translucent  base  through  which 
the  light  shines  up  softly  on  the 
figure  of  a  bronze  stag  poised 
above.  Another  lovely  lamp  is  in 
the  form  of  a  block  of  crystal  to 
which  is  attached  in  some  hidden 
fashion,  flying  birds  of  wrought 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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^Antique 
%eprodu£tions 

FOR   ARCHITECTS 

and 

HOME  OWNERS 

Period  Paneling 

Timbered  and  Wooden 

Ceilings 

Plank  and  Stone-like 

Floors 

Doorways 

Radiator  Enclosures 

Individual  Pieces 


At  the  left — Antique  reproduction 

of  doorway  from  Rouen,  l:  ranee — 

i^tb  Qentury 

INTERIOR  TREATMENTS 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED 
FOR  RESIDENCES,  OFFICES, 
AND  FINE  PUBLIC  ROOMS 


Correspondence  Invited 

KELLY  INTERIOR  CRAFTS  COMPANY 

Workshop  and  Studio 

905-9  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago 


"  Kernerator-equippcd  residence  of 
E.  R.  Van  Sickle,  Larchmont.  N.Y. 
Carl  P.  Johnson,  N.Y.  City,  Arch. 


How  to   Banish  the 
Garbage   Can  Forever 

IN  the  modern  trend  for  home  equipment  that  promotes 
health  and  sanitation  and  lightens  work,  the  Kernerator 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  very  first  essentials. 

Just  think  of  never  having  a  garbage  can  to  buy.  to 
clean,  to  walk  to  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Think  of  your 
new,  clean  basement — free  of  trash  and  old  papers  that 
cause  75f "r  of  residence  fires.  And  your  beautiful  yard — 
never  visited  by  garbage  wagons,  never  reeking  with 
odors,  never  attracting  the  hungry,  prowling  dog  or  cat. 

Simply  drop  all  garbage,  tin  cans,  bottles,  boxes,  etc., 
through  the  handy  Kernerator  door  in  the  kitchen.  An 
occasional  match  burns  the  air  dried  accumulation. 
Non-combustibles  are  flame  sterilized  for  removal  with 
the  ashes.  No  odors.  No  fuel.  Selected  for  Home 
Owners   Institute   Model   Homes   in   30   principal   cities. 

Write    for    booklet    "The    Sanitary    Elimi- 
nation of  Garbage  and  Household   Waste." 

KERNER     INCINERATOR     COMPANY 

772  East  Water  St.,       (Offices  in  89  cities)       Milwaukee,  Wis. 
THE    CHIMNEY-FED     INCINERATOR 

Garbage   and  Waste  Disposal" 
■without  Leaving  the  Kitchen 


Fine  old  French  pieces 
in  the  Colby  Galleries 


IN  CHICAGO 

it's  Colby's  for  fne  furnishings 


VERYTHING  that  goes  to  make  up 
an  artistic,  livable  and  comfortable 
home  interior  may  be  had  at  Colby's. 

You  will  find  here  eight  floors  of  distin- 
guished furnishings,  one  of  America's  finest 
collections  of  old-world  antiques,  a  series  of 
period  galleries  exemplifying  the  best  trends 
in  decoration.  Our  capable  staff  of  decora- 
tors, working  with  these  resources,  can 
materially  assist  you  in  developing  the  type 
of  interior  you  wish. 

Visit  us  when  you  are  in  Chicago.  Or,  if  a 
visit  isn't  convenient,  write  us  about  any 
pieces  in  which  you  are  interested. 


/Ac^CO  L  ^VdndSons 

J  Interior l?ecomtors-Importers-Z)esignenf 

1Q9  North,  Wabash,  A  venule 
CHICAGO 


A  Colby  Dining  Room 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Oak  Floors 

From  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  —  always  in 
harmony  with  changing  styles  of  furniture  and  deco- 
ration.   Oak  is  the  permanent,   ever-satisfying  floor. 

There  is  just  one  floor  that  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  beauty,  dignity,  harmony,  per- 
manence, cleanliness,  and  reasonable  cost. 

OAK  displays  Nature's  own  beauty  in  grain  and  coloration,  interesting 
in  each  individual  strip,  lustrous  and  varied  over  the  entire  floor  expanse. 

OAK  lends  dignity  to  a  room;  it  harmonizes  with  interior  woodwork, 
with  hangings,  with  furniture  of  whatever  period.  It  is  the  proper  back- 
ground for  rugs. 

OAK  is  permanent.  It  outlasts  the  house  itself.  Time  only  improves  its 
mellowness  and  richness.  It  is  easily  kept  in  perfect  condition;  is  cleanly, 
and  saves  housework. 

The  cost  is  negligible  compared  with  perishable  temporary  floor  cover- 
ings. Your  lumber  dealer  will  help  you  select  from  standard  grades,  oak 
flooring  that  will  lend  variety  to  different  rooms,  and  come  within  the 
budget. 


Put  your  flooring  problems 
up  to  our  experts,  who  will 
I  clpyou  without  obligation 


The  Story  of  Oak  Floors" 
from  tin-  earliest  timi  s  lo  I  he  present 
day — ioniums  J  I  pa  I  v  o\  infot mil- 
lion ami  s  n  west  ion  s  valuable  to  home 
builders,  and  those  about  to  Modern- 
ize their  present  homes.  Sent  free  and 
postpaid  upon  request. 


OAK    FLOORING    BUREAU 


1254  BUILDER'S  BLDG. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Creating  a  Home 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

and  turns  to  the  grouping  of  furni- 
ture before  the  fireplace  at  one's 
left  hand,  one  has  a  sense  of  en- 
closure in  an  adequately  intimate 
space  with  only  a  pleasant  prospect 
of  more  space  beyond.  Here  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  most  interesting 
eighteenth  century  New  England 
sofa — a  faded  linen  sampler  and 
two  orangey  calico  cushions  on  a 
soft-green  fabric  over  a  maple 
frame;  a  copy  of  a  Venetian  fold- 
ing table  with  mahogany  top  and 
— strangely  but  happily — Venetian 
red  legs;  two  old  French  armchairs 
with  golden-yellow  straw  seats  and 
black  frames;  a  green  chintz  cov- 
ered wing  chair  and  coffee  table 
reproduced  from  pieces  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum;  on  the 
walls  above  fireplace  and  sofa,  two 
"primitive  American"  family  por- 
traits in  strong  colors,  that  came 
out  of  an  old  house  in  Brookline; 
and  such  accessories  as  pewter 
reproductions  of  eagle-and-shield 
sconces,  an  iron  floor  lamp,  hand 
wrought  forgings  to  the  pine  panel- 
ing, and  a  hooked  rug  of  coral, 
green,  lavender  and  grey. 

Just  as  this  ingle  corner  is  a 
complete  composition,  so  is  the 
book  side  of  the  room.  There  is  a 
little  piecrust  table,  in  the  manner 
of  those  which  American  craftsmen 
built  after  English  models,  with  a 
red  leather  armchair  at  one  side 
and  a  wing  chair  covered  with  a 
lavender  French  toile  on  the  other. 
A  silver  lyre-lamp  lights  this  group. 

Exotic  Lacquer 

(Continued  from  page  88) 
ever  so  lightly  with  powdered  gold. 
There  is  a  delicacy  about  French 
lacquer,  a  certain  feminine  quality 
that  is  a  thing  apart  from  the 
heavy  gorgeousness  of  Oriental  and 
English  lacquer. 

Nowhere  outside  of  France  was 
the  Chinese  manner  treated  in  a 
more  enchanting  manner  than  in 
Italy.  This  was  the  last  brilliant 
phase  of  Venice.  She  was  dying, 
but  "like  some  ancient  beldame 
of  great  tradition,  she  danced  to 
her  death."  All  Venetian  palaces 
boasted  at  least  one  Eastern  room 
with  spoils  from  Caliph  and  Sultan 
exhaling  an  aroma  of  Arabian 
nights.  Such  rooms  were  furnished 
usually  with  a  coarse  but  rich  and 
varied  Venetian  lacquered  furni- 
ture. The  Italians  were  able  to 
catch  that  Oriental  feeling  of  fan- 
tasy perhaps  more  truly  than  any 
other  nation.  The  chinoiserie  style 
pleased  the  Italian  craftsman.  It 
supplied  him  with  no  end  of  novel 
and  entertaining  motifs  or  decora- 
tion. Others,  of  course,  show  ob- 
viously the  touch  of  England  and 
Holland  in  their  making  and  again 
one  comes  across  pieces  so  French 
in  decoration  that  they  might  have 
been  taken  from  paintings  by  those 
three  great  artists,  Watteau, 
Boucher  and  Huet.  Strange  clima- 
tic conditions  often  gave  the  var- 
nishes the  look  of  priceless  Martin 
lacquer.  Often  upon  a  very  choice 


Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
addition  of  a  wing  on  the  south 
front  to  house  a  large  dining  room 
and  other  chambers.  Meanwhile,  a 
small  breakfast  room  across  the 
hall  from  the  living  room  serves  as 
chief  purpose  of  the  contemplated 
extension.  Above  a  white  wainscot 
the  walls  are  covered  with  paper 
designed  after  that  in  the  tap  room 
of  the  Old  Ordinary  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts.  A  green  corner  cup- 
board holds  some  old  china  and 
pewter,  and  a  leaded  glass  lighting 
fixture  is  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing, while  mirror  sconces  with  the 
bits  of  glass  puttied  to  the  tin 
backs,  like  those  at  the  Wayside  Inn 
at  Sudbury  are  attached  to  the  walls. 

It  is  in  the  guest  room  in  the 
eqst  end  of  the  second  story  that 
the  French  atmosphere  is  most  sus- 
tained. The  oaken  furniture  and 
the  fine  old  mirror  were  imported, 
as  were  the  incidental  pieces — a 
reproduction  of  Voltaire's  writing 
table  with  a  slipper  chair  on  either 
side,  and  a  quilted  calico  arm- 
chair. Against  the  French  peasant 
paper  in  positive  green  and 
brown  tones,  green  tole  lyre  fix- 
tures are  adjusted.  The  windows 
are  draped  with  plaid  linen  fab- 
rics handwoven  in  Normandy  with 
previously  dyed  thread,  and 
brightly  colored  rag  carpets  woven 
with  vari-tinted  warp  cover  the  floor. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall 
lies  the  owner's  suite.  The  domi- 
nant colors  are  a  pale  peach  in  the 
paper,  a  red-purple  in  the  old 
French  toile  curtains  and  the  light 
variegation  of  the  rag  rug. 

and  costly  piece,  the  gold  additions- 
were  put  on  in  China  or  Japan, 
the  piece  having  been  sent  there 
for  that  purpose.  The  tall  secretary 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lar medium  thru  which  the  Vene- 
tians exploited  their  conception  of 
lacquer.  Numerous  were  those  based 
on  the  style  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  Here  the  craftsmen  brought 
forth  their  lacquer  in  a  much  wider 
range — with  the  softness  of  far-off 
greens,  the  splendour  of  vivid  reds, 
the*  pleasantness  of  yellow.  Lady 
Mary  Montague  with  her  usual 
interest  writes  of  Italy:  "All  the 
shops  are  full  of  English  merchan- 
dise and  they  boast  of  everything 
coming  from  London  in  the  same 
style  as  they  used  to  do  from  Paris." 

Lacquer  seems  to  have  been  in 
Genoa  and  Turin  as  well  as  in 
Venice.  It  was  moreover  not  con- 
fined to  furniture  alone  but  was 
used  as  part  of  the  architectural 
scheme,  as  at  La  Venero,  the  Villa 
near  Turin  which  had  been  built 
by  Duke  Carlo  Emanuel  II.  Here 
his  Duchess  had  her  cabinet  de 
toilette  and  a  boudoir  in  the  finest 
of  lacquer  which  are  fittingly  de- 
scribed by  an  English  lady  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend: 

"Abound  with  beautiful  green 
leaves  and  silver  dragons  so  much 
admired  by  all  connoisseurs  in 
Japan;  and,  the  Boudoir  .  .  . 
landscapes  with  stags  and  Indian 
warriors  on  horseback  in  bas  relief 
incrusted  in  Pierre  de  Sac  .  .  . 
very  fine." 
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Glazed  in  Blue  Green 

to  enricb  your  favorite  nook  in 

6arden,patio  or  Loggia 


Height,  24  inches 

Delivered  at  any  railroad  freight  station  east  of  the  Mississippi,  $38.50 

West,  $35.50 

Gladding,  JYIcBean  &  Co. 

660  JMarket  Street : :  Sanfrancioco 


A.  MARCHAND 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 


680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 

Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 
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Interior  Charm 


The  entire  architectural  beauty  of 
an  interior  may  be  marred  by  the 
use   of  improper   lighting   fittings. 

We  have  produced  a  collection  of 
early  English  and  Waterford  chan- 
deliers and  brackets,  especially 
suitable  for  the  modern  American 
home.  We  will  be  pleased  to  mail 
to  you  a  pamphlet  illustrating  this 
collection  upon  request. 

We  gladly  assist  you  in  deter- 
mining the  correct  crystal  chan- 
delier and  bracket  for  your  special 
requirements  or  cooperate  with 
your  Architects  or  Decorators  own 
schemes. 

Correspondence  solicited 


Arthur  Harrison  &  Co. 

Importers 

561  West  Washington  Boulevard 
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'T'HIS  richly  carved  cabinet  is  a  noteworthy  piece  of 
-^  Florentine  furniture.  Sturdy  wrought  iron  hinges, 
braces  and  locks  (overrun  with  fine  scrollings)  blend 
perfectly  with  the  warm  tones  of  the  walnut  woodwork. 
The  door  at  the  left  is  an  original  piece  of  ancient  carv- 
ing.  It  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  on  the  right  side 
of  the  cabinet,  giving  a  beautifully  balanced  and  dig- 
nified   effect. 


S.   CAVALLO 

H  I  G  H-G  RADE    UPHOLSTERED    FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES      AND      REPRODUCTIONS 

200  East  48  th  Street,  New  York  City 
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'or  broad,  sweeping  strokes  of  mass 
work  laid  down  with  a  soft,  blunt-pointed 
lead  or  for  sharp  definite  lines  traced  by  a 
hard,  keenly  pointed  HH  pencil,  you  will 
find  a  Dixon's  Eldorado  unexcelled.  Here 
and  abroad  thousands  of  craftsmen  use  the 
Eldorado.  They  have  found  they  can  de- 
pend upon  the  precise  grading  and  the 
purity  and  responsiveness  of  its  firm  leads. 

Sample  Offer — Write  for  full-length  free  samples  of  "The 
Master  Drawing  Pencil"  and  of  Dixon's  Thin-Ex  Colored 
Pencils.  Because  they  have  a  thin  colored  lead  of  great  strength 
and  brilliance,  Dixon's  Thin-Ex  Pencils  are  unequaled  for 
thin  line  marking. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  i6z-J  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


PIXON'S 


ELdobadO 

"  The  Master  Drawing  Pencil 


Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


Holloway  as  Kubla  registers  the 
high-water  mark  in  acting  in  this 
play.  He  conveyed  by  voice, 
gesture  and  action  the  wisdom, 
weariness  and  humanity  of  an  elder 
epicurean.  Dudley  Digges  as  his 
chief  epigram-maker,  Chu-Yin,  was 
subtle  and  superb.  Rouben  Mamou- 
lian  directed  what  some  critics 
called  a  "gorgeous  production," 
but  which  looked  to  me  much  like 
Follies  costuming  and  settings.  I 
except  the  one  scene  wherein  the 
Khan  reads  the  crystal  in  Cathay 
and  sees  what  is  going  on  in  Ven- 
ice. That  was  perfect. 

ARLISS'  FINE  SHYLOCK 

''The  Merchant  of  Venice"  has 
always  seemed  to  me  absurd,  im- 
probable and  trivial,  to  be  pre- 
served only  because  of  the  poetic 
grandeur  of  the  language  that  is 
Shakespeare's.  But  the  Winthrop 
Ames  production  of  the  play  sub- 
merged my  prejudices  and  critical 
disapproval  in  an  evening  of  such 
delightful  entertainment,  wherein 
my  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing 
were  glutted  to  surfeiting,  that  I 
emerged  completely  converted. 
This  production  must  carry  the 
adjective  "gorgeous"  with  it.  The 
settings  and  costumes  by  Wood- 
man Thompson  and  the  casting 
and  directing  by  Mr.  Ames  himself 
revive  Venice  and  the  glories  of 
Belmont,  Portia's  country  home,  to 
the  point  of  completely  enveloping 
the  audience  in  another  age. 

All  this,  however,  centers  around 
the  Shylock  of  George  Arliss,  the 
last  part  in  the  world  which  I  ever 
dreamed  this  great  actor  would  or 
could  assume.  His  Shylock  makes 
you  think,  because,  being  absolute- 
ly his  own — and,  therefore,  un- 
traditional — you  are  forced  to 
adapt  yourself  to  a  new  series  of 
mental  and  emotional  reactions. 

Peggy  Wood  must  share  the 
honors  with  him  as  Portia.  Hers  is 
a  merry,  exquisite,  colloquial  Por- 
tia, and  the  reading  of  her  lines  is 
a  delight.  In  the  fantastic  casket 
scene  and  the  no  less  fantastic 
court-room  scene  this  actress  is 
perfect.  Romney  Brent  was  a 
magnificent  and  elfish  Launcelot 
Gobbo.  In  fact,  there  was  not  a 
weak  spot  in  Mr.  Ames'  cast. 
Whether  this  "Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice" is  in  for  a  long  or  a  short  run, 
it  is  an  historic  stage  production. 

A  GREAT  HAMLET 

The  Hamlet  of  Forbes  Robert- 
son is  intellectual,  stark;  the  Ham- 
let of  E.  H.  Sothern  is  sentimental, 
almost  Little  Lord  Fauntleroyish; 
the  Hamlet  of  John  Barrymore  is 
realistic,  colloquial.  Now,  the  one 
Hamlet  who  combines  all  three  of 
these  elements — intellectuality, 
sentimentality  and  realism — is 
Walter  Hampden,  who  has  revived 
"Hamlet,"  which  I  saw  last  month 
for  the  first  time.  His  Hamlet  is  the 
pathos  of  will-lessness,  the  tragedy 
of  introspection,  the  comedy  of 
genius  fronting  reality — not  a 
comedy  for  the  groundlings,  but  a 
comedy  for  the  bored  gods.  Hamp- 
den's Hamlet  is  so  convincing  and 


persuasive,  so  full  of  profound 
understanding  and  sympathy,  that 
while  he  was  on  the  stage  my  in- 
dividuality lapsed  into  the  soul  of 
Hamlet.  No  one  who  loves  the 
Sweet  Prince  should  miss  seeing 
Hampden's  Hamlet.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  Cecil  Yapp's  Polonius 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  done  of 
this  old  court  Babbitt. 

A  FINE  GALSWORTHY  PLAY 

John  Galsworthy  is  a  sentimen- 
tal ironist,  suave,  meticulous,  a 
master  craftsman  and  an  unrelent- 
ing-propagandist for  social  justice. 
He  is  never  smart,  he  is  never  gor- 
geous. "The  Silver  Box,"  an  early 
•Galsworthy  "comedy,"  is  revived 
by  Henry  Baron,  and  it  is  as  a  play 
and  a  social  tract  far  superior  to 
his  last  play,  "Escape."  It  is  a 
"comedy"  of  violent  contrasts  be- 
tween the  English  upper  classes 
and  the  English  lower  classes.  But 
the  beauty  of  the  play  is  that  it 
pivots  on  something  trivial  in  itself 
— the  taking  of  a  silver  cigarette 
box  by  a  drunken  workingman 
more  because  of  pique  than  crimi- 
nal intent  and  the  disastrous  effects 
which  ensue  on  the  workingman 
and  his  whole  family.  This  is  the 
trivial  pivot  of  Fate  that  the  late 
Thomas  Hardy  made  the  core  of 
all  his  dramas  and  what  Professor 
Lubomir  Sapanoff  calls  "the  micro- 
scopic fulcrums  of  Destiny."  Isabel 
Elsom  as  the  charwoman,  victim 
of  a  brutal  series  of  events  woven 
outside  of  her,  gave  one  of  the 
finest  portraits  of  the  theatrical 
season.  Halliwell  Hobbes  as  John 
Barthwick,  M.  P.,  was  a  Liberal 
snob  to  the  life.  Do  not  miss  this 
Galsworthy  play.  It's  one  of  his  best. 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  BOOBY 

The  boy  met  her  in  Italy.  She 
was  a  famous  actress.  Romantic 
English  kid,  well-to-do,  a  law  stu- 
dent, son  of  a  famous  physician. 
The  lady  was — well,  her  cards  were 
always  on  the  table  at  least.  She 
told  the  boy  she  was  out  for  "diver- 
sion" and  didn't  care  about  love. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  act  she 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  him  by  call- 
ing him  names.  Boy  chokes  actress 
to  death,  and  father  of  boy  rather 
than  see  him  go  to  the  gallows  and 
smirch  an  old  English  name  gives 
him  a  powder  that  will  put  his  boy 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  co- 
quettes, the  law  and  remorse. 
"the  royal  family" 

George  Kaufman  and  Edna 
Ferber  have  concocted  an  absurd 
lot  of  horse-play  centering  around 
the  home  doings  of  a  family  of 
actors  called  the  Cavendishes.  It 
is  mainly  remarkable  for  Otto 
Kruger's  lifelike  portrait  of  John 
Barrymore  at  home  (for  let  me 
whisper  in  your  ear  that  this  is  the 
Barrymore  family).  It  is  a  cute 
stunt.  Ann  Andrews,  who  does 
Ethel  Barrymore,  does  not  come  off 
so  well.  She  lacks  the  cold  gayety 
of  Our  Ethel.  But  there  is  the  al- 
ways delightful  Haidee  Wright  as 
old  Julie  Cavendish,  who  might  be 
Mrs.  John  Drew  for  aught  I  know; 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


The  Right  Wallpaper 
for  the  Right  Room 


EVERY  homeowner  knows  that  a  successful  scheme  of  decora- 
tion depends  largely  on  the  selection  of  the  right  wallpaper 
for  the  right  room.  Selected  Wallpapers,  chosen  by  The  Service 
Committee  of  The  Wallpaper  Manufacturers'  Association,  are  now 
available  for  rooms  and  homes  of  all  types. 

As  a  practical  aid  in  making  the  right  choice,  a  handsome 
Portfolio,  containing  color  illustrations  of  typical  interiors  and 
actual  samples  of  twenty-five  SELECTED  WALLPAPERS,  will 
be  sent  to  any  homeowner. 

These  papers  are  widely  distributed  so  that  they  should  be  readily 
secured  through  any  wallpaper  dealer  in  the  country. 

The  range  of  price  is  sufficiently  broad  so  that  you  may  depend 
upon  finding  a  good  wallpaper,  giving  good  style  and  value  for 
practically  any  kind  of  room  in  any  type  of  home. 

WALLPAPER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

of  the  United  States 
461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York 
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THE  BOAR  HUNT:— This  Toile  de  Jouy  pattern  is  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  most  admired  designs  in  a  famous 
collection  of  old  French  fabric  prints  recently  exhibited  in 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

S810F 

Wallpaper  Manufacturers'  Association 

461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  your  Portfolio  of  Selected  Wallpapers  for  which  I 
enclose  10  cents  to  cover  mailing  cost. 

Name 

Address 


A  STRIKING  new  note  in  the  modern  home — decreed 
■  by  leading  architects,  acclaimed  by  all  America. 
With  its  new  design  and  new  beauty  the  "Richardson" 
Square  Cased  Boiler  retains  the  time  honored  and 
proven  heating  principle  of  the  round  boiler.  The  same 
principle  that  has  always  assured  value,  safety,  equity 
and  economy  for  the  home  with  Richardson  & 
Boynton  heating  equipment. 


Richardson   &  Boynton   Co. 

Manufacturers  of  " Richardson"  Heatingand  Cooking  Apparatus  Since  I837 

260  Fifth  Avenue        *        New  York  City 

New  York      ^      Newark      ^      Philadelphia      h      Boston      *      Chicago      ■*      Buffalo      •*,     Minneapolis 


RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON   CO. 

HEATING     AND      COOKING     APPARATUS 
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residence 
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The  admission 
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the  like 

in  the 

walnut 

panelling 
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room 


PANELLED    ROOMS 

PERIOD    INTERIORS 

ARCHITECTURAL 

WOODWORKING    &    C ABINET M AKING 

ECONOMICALLY    EXECUTED 

E.  M.  HAGER  &  SONS  CO. 

Expert  Workers  in  Wood 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 
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REPRODUCTION    OF    ONE    OF    OUR     1928    SCENIC    PAPERS 

WALL  PAPER 

FURNITURE  DRAPERIES 

SCREENS  j$$k 


THE  ROBERT   GRAVES   CO, 

57th  St.  at  7th  Ave.  50  Lafayette  Ave. 

New  York  Brooklyn 
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The  Sterling  Mark  on  Bedding 

One  hundred  years  of  distinguished  achieve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  fine  bedding,  is 
your  guarantee  of  satisfaction  with  every 
article  bearing  the  "Hall"  Trade  Mark. 


Beds 
Day  Beds 


Mattresses 
Comfortables 


Pillows 
Springs 


Courteous  attention  to  your  individual 
tastes  creates  a  pleasant  atmosphere  in 
which  to  make  your  selection  from 
the  many  beautiful  patterns  displayed 
at  our  Show  Rooms.  Orders  may  be 
placed  through  your  dealer 
or  decorator. 


CW 


FRANKAHALL6S0NS 


25  west  4.5 tf>  street  New  York 

Makers  of  Fine  Beds  and  Bedding 


Modern  Lighting 

(Continued  from  page  92) 


Modern   lights   for   the  dressing  table 
mirror.  Courtesy  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

iron,  which  have  a  silvery  sheen 
and  which  seem  to  be  sweeping 
and  circling  about  the  light. 

Some  interesting  things  are  done, 
also,  with  standing  lamps,  notable 
among  them  a  lamp,  five  feet  high 
which  stands  in  the  corner  of  a 


modern  room,  with  silvery  walls. 
It  is  made  of  a  triangle  of  polished, 
hammered  iron,  set  on  a  stand  of 
three  square  blocks  of  iron,  one 
slightly  smaller  than  the  other. 
Inside  the  triangle  is  set  a  slab  of 
opalescent  glass  through  which  the 
light  shines,  up  and  out  from  the 
concealed  bulbs  at  the  base. 


Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


^ 


but    no     matter! — it     is     Haidee 
Wright,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

TWO  GREAT  DANCERS 

One  of  the  finest  male  dancers  I 
have  seen  in  many  years  is  Harold 
Kreutzberg,  of  the  Berlin  Opera. 
He  seems  to  have  learned  the 
magic  of  losing  his  body  entirely  in 
the  rhythm  and  grace  of  his  move- 
ments. He  does  not  dance  to  the 
music,  but  the  music  becomes  the 
dance.  Tilly  Lorsch,  of  the  Vienna 
Opera,  his  dancing  partner,  is  more 
self-conscious  than  Kreutzberg, 
but  is  nevertheless  superb.  These 
two  dancers,  who  are  under  the 
direction  of  Max  Reinhardt,  have 
evidently  studied  well  and  wisely 
the  methods  of  that  sublimely 
beautiful  soul  and  dancer  over 
reality,  Isadora  Duncan. 
"THE  patriot" 

Gilbert  Miller  in  one  of  his  an- 
nual play-ransackings  in  Europe 
came  across  "The  Patriot,"  by  Al- 
fred Neumann.  He  had  Ashley 
Dukes  translate  it  and  Norman 
Bel-Geddes  construct  some  beauti- 
fully satisfying  sets.  The  result  is 
one  of  the  most  gripping  of  his- 
torical plays,  and  one  of  the  most 
unusual,  of  some  seasons.  It  is  built 
around  the  overthrow  of  the  crazy 
Czar,  Paul  I,  by  Count  Peter  Pah- 
len,  Military  Governor  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  after  he  accom- 
plishes the  death  of  the  Czar  orders 
one  of  his  followers  to  shoot  him 


to  prove  he  was  a  patriot,  and  not 
a  self-seeker.  The  play  is  slow- 
moving,  but  for  this  very  reason 
the  rise  to  the  culminating  thrill, 
the  murder  of  the  Czar  in  bed,  is 
all  the  more  effective.  There  are, 
too,  a  naturalness  and  lack  of  noisy 
bravado  about  the  play  that  give  it 
an  air  of  majesty  and  seriousness 
and  lift  it  far  above  ordinary  Du- 
mas melodrama.  Lyn  Harding  as 
the  crazy  Czar  makes  a  tremen- 
dous impression.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  portrayals  of  the  current 
stage.  Leslie  Faber  is  a  convincing 
Count  Pahlen,  patriotic  Iago.  And 
Norman  Bel-Geddes  has  the  great 
gift  of  rare  taste. 

MARILYN   AND   JACK 

Queen  Marie  of  Roumania  final- 
ly got  on  the  stage  as  "Rosalie" 
with  the  help  of  Messrs.  Ziegfeld, 
Gershwin  and  Romberg.  Margaret 
Dale  was  the  Queen  who  visited 
West  Point.  But  Marilyn  Miller 
and  Jack  Donahue  are  the  show. 
Miss  Miller  as  the  Princess  Ro- 
manza  danced  to  the  cheers  of 
young  and  bald  alike,  while  as  a 
West  Point  cadet  the  inimitable 
and  nervo-cerebral  Jack  provided 
the  sophisticates  with  gales  of  un- 
sophisticated merriment.  He  is 
really  a  great  comedian,  and  there 
are  not  many.  "Rosalie"  is  modern 
musical  comedy  at  its  peak.  The 
music — well,  of  course — but  que 
voulcz-vous?  We  had  one  essential. 
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DECORATING  the  APARTMENT 

The  note  of  correctness  in  every  detail  is  as  important  as  the  note  of  well- 
bred  informality  in  the  country  house. 

Through  a  staff  of  thoroughly  experienced  decorators,  trained  here  and 
abroad  with  an  architectural  understanding  of  fine  interiors,  you  are  cer- 
tain of  the  rooms  which  are  correct  in  style  and  distinguished  in  execution. 

Particular  thought  and  suggestions  are  offered  for  the  texture  and  tone  of 
walls,  floor  coverings,  effective  lighting,  artistic  window  draperies  and  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  furnishings — which  details  are  skillfully 
planned  for  your  approval  in  our  own  studios. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  out-of-town  correspondence,  and  ice  are  glad 
to  send  a  copy  of  our  magazine,  "Furnishing  the  Home,"  on  request 

CONSULT  OUR  DECORATORS— SEVENTH  FLOOR 
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Have  you  tried 

PORTOVAULT 

storage   service  ?  " 

rORTO VAULT  storage  service . —  the  huge  steel  vault 
that  is  brought  on  wheels  to  your  door. — 'is  the  safest, 
most  convenient  and  economical  form  of  storage  pro- 
tection for  all  your  household  possessions. 


1  You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  o  wn  Portovault  and  you 
retain  the  key. 


2  When  your  Portovault  reaches  the 
-warehouse  it  is  rolled  from  the 
chassis  and  placed  on  an  elevator. 


3    Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its 
own  compartment. 


The    Fascinating  History   of   Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


4  If  you  desire  access  to  your  proper- 
ty, your  Portovault  is  brought  to 
you  in  a  comfortable  reception  room. 


For  an  illustrated  leaflet  descriptive  of  Portovault  stor- 
age service  write  to  us  or  telephone. 

Utau  8c  Wither  •*  JHurrajj  &  ftoung 

•-*<    INC      v^ 

305-307  EAST  6lST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent    0340 

PORTOVAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
Hempstead  Storage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

"Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures." 

©  1918  D  &  M — M  &  Y 
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A   Gothic  textile   showing  the   Byzan- 
tine influence  which  still  persisted 

silver  table  service  of  the  times. 

Gothic  tables  were  of  the  trestle 
style,  with  long,  heavy  tops  rest- 
ing upon  separate  end-supports 
connected  by  a  stretcher  fastened 
into  the  ends  by  wooden  pins. 
When  desired,  the  table  could  be 
taken  apart  and  stacked  against 
the  wall.  When  in  use  a  long  bench 
was  sometimes  placed  on  one  side 
only,  between  table  and  wall,  and 
the  diners  were  served  from  the 
open  side,  that  they  might  observe 
all  who  entered. 

Chairs,  reserved  for  the  heads  of 
families,  resembled  the  bishop's 
throne,  being  solidly  built,  resting 
squarely  on  the  floor  or  on  plain 
feet,  having  arms  and  a  high,  solid 
back,  often  canopied.  The  box- 
seat  frequently  had  a  hinged  top 
and  a  comfortable  cushion.  The 
rest  of  the  household  sat  on 
benches  or  stools.  Joyned,  or  joint 
stools  were  nu- 
merous, serving 
as  seats  or  small 
tables,  and,  in 
times  of  quar- 
rels, as  weapons! 

About  1400 
a  typical  Gothic  room 
of  the  well-to-do  was  a 
spacious,  lofty  hall 
which  served  as  gen- 
eral living  and  dining 
room.  Above  the  oaken 
wainscot  hung  tapes- 
tries of  marvelous  de- 
sign and  glowing  color. 
There  was  a 
great  stone 
hooded  fire- 
place at  one 
end  of  the 
room,  and  on 
the  floor  were 
laid  eastern 
carpets.  Be- 
side the  long 
trestle  table  stood  benches  and  a 
high-backed  armchair.  Near  the 
fireplace  was  a  large  bench  with 
high  back  and  overhanging  can- 
opy. There  were  cupboards  for 
food,  the  doors  of  which  were 
carved  and  perforated.  Against 
the  wall  stood  several  great  oaken 


chests,  carved  and  iron-bound, 
filled  with  garments,  household 
linen,  and  family  treasures,  con- 
venient also  to  sit  or  recline  upon. 
The  feudal  atmosphere  was  com- 
pleted by  the  armor  and  trophies 
hung  on  the  walls,  the  huge  mas- 
tifs,  and  the  chained  falcons. 
While  such  an  interior  may  have 
lacked  a  certain  luxury,  it  did  ex- 
press a  splendid  Mediaeval  dig- 
nity. 

In  the  sleeping  chamber  stood 
an.  fmposing  canopied  and  heavily 
curtained  bed,  and  at  its  foot  the 
.ever-useful  chest.  Other  pieces 
were  a  table,  one  or  two  stools, 
and  a  prayer-desk. 

Though  Gothic  furniture  was 
more  used  in  France  and  England 
than  elsewhere,  it  was  found  also 


or  n  a  ■ 
seen  in 
all  cathedrals 
and  in  the  fur- 
niture and  deco- 
ration of  the 
time 
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Another  textile  of  Byzantine  influence 
with  characteristic  motif  of  birds,  flow- 
ers and  leaves 

in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  Netherlands. 

The   new   in- 
terest in  Gothic 
domestic   archi- 
tecture has  cre- 
ated a  need  for 
furniture  which 
is    in    harmony 
with   it.   To  meet   the 
demand,  makers  of  fine 
furniture  are  reproduc- 
ing many  of  the  beau- 
tiful old  carved  Gothic 
pieces. 

French 

francis    i    to    louis 

xiii,  IS  15-1643 

Following 
the  Gothic  era 
came  a  transi- 
tional period, 
in  which  were 
mingled  the 
lingeringGoth- 
ic  art  and  the 
new  R  e  n  a  i  s  - 
<?u»*ve*ov\  sance  art  from 

Italy.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the 
campaigns  of  the  French  king, 
Charles  VIII,  introduced  Italian 
art  and  artists  into  France.  Conse- 
quently, furniture  produced  at  this 
time  often  showed  Gothic  form  and 
some  Gothic  motifs,  combined  with 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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N  interior  should  present 
'a  vista  not  only  pleasing  to 
the  eye  1ml  also  possessing  a  meas- 
ure of  distinction procurable 

only  through  the  utilization  of  au- 
thentic antiques which 

may  he  seen  in  our  showrooms. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
HAND    FORGED    COLONIAL 
WROUGHT  IRON  HARDWARE 

"  •Tnimitable!"  declare  great 
c/  authorities  on  Colonial 
architecture.  "Such  unusual 
charm — such  strict  fidelity  to 
the  original  Colonial  designs!" 

Discriminating  home  owners, 
builders  and  architects  every 
where  prefer  Skinner-Hill  Co' 
lonial  Hardware.  Made  to  meet 
present  day  building  specifica- 
tions.  Hammered  head  screws 
furnished  with  each  piece. 

Obtainable  at  the  better 
stores.  Ask  for  "Skinner-Hill 
Colonial  Hardware".  Name  of 
dealer  nearest  to  you  will  be 
supplied  upon  request. 

SKINNER-HILL  CO.,  INC. 

114-120  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
In  Canada:  810  Keefer  Bldg.,  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 


ROLSCREENS 

add  another  point  of  pride  in  the 
ownership  of  a  distinguished  home 

Always  in  place  and  ready  for  service,  built  in 
as  a  permanent  improvement,  Rolscreens  pre- 
sent the  modern  advance  in  the  practical  neces- 
sity of  window  screens.  A  touch  rolls  them  up 
or  down  as  convenience  dictates. 

Rolscreens  are  all  metal,  no  unsightly  frames  to 
mar  beautiful  window  effects.  Added  to  the  con- 
veniences are  the  economies  of  a  lifetime  of 
service.  Storing  screens  away  for  the  winter; 
digging  them  out  again,  replacing  rusted  ones, 
repairing,  repainting  —  these  money  and  time 
wasting  factors  are  eliminated  with  the  modern 
window  screens.  Rolscreens. 

Architects  and  builders,  whose  interests  are  in 
obtaining  harmonious  effects  as  well  as  fulfilling 
practical  needs,  heartily  endorse  the  genuine 
Rolscreens,  which  are  built  to  give  a  lifetime 
of  service  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

rolscreen  Company 

21  Main  Street      ♦      «      Pella,  Iowa 
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The   Fascinating   History   of  Furniture 


An  exquisite  Georgian  mantel  mirror  reflecting  the  artistic  atmos- 
phere of  the  English  Court  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  fine  piece  is  finished  in  mahogany  and  antique 
gold.  The  panel  is  painted  on  canvas  by  the  well-known  decorativi 
artist,   U go  Chichri 


CT^HE   mantel  mirror  above  is  but  one  of  many  beautiful 


1 


pieces  recently  produced  by  the  House  of  Newcomb 


. . .  each  an  exclusive  creation  .  .  .  each  reflecting  a  classi' 

cal  knowledge  derived  from  our  four  generations  of 

activity  in  this  specialized  work.  ^{Newcomb  Mir' 

rors,  frames,  lamps  and  art  objects,  including  a 

very  extensive  collection  of  importations  and 

antique  furniture,  fabrics  and  prints  are  on 

display    in    our    permanent    exhibition 

rooms.  These  fine  pieces  are  available 

only    through    accredited    dealers 

and  decorators. 


isrz^Mm 


One  of  a  large  variety  of 
Newcomb  decora t  'we  bo  ices. 

These        interesting        little 

cases  are  available  in  many 

sizes  and  periods  anil  in  a 

wide    range    of    prices 


makersofdistincuve  (tk 

MIRRORS  -  ANTIQUES 
OBJETS  D'ART 


42~50W.13th.St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

ESTABLISHED  1831 
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Carved    walnut    French    Renaissance 
coffer,  time  of  Henry  II 

Renaissance  grotesques,  ara- 
besques, and  motifs  peculiar  to  the 
period,  medallion  heads  called 
"Romayne  work".  All  these  char- 
acteristics are  seen  in  the  early 
16th  century  high-backed  arm- 
chair illustrated. 

As  Italian  influence  became 
stronger,  all  Gothic  characteristics 
disappeared  from  French  furni- 
ture, and  the  Renaissance  was  defi- 
nitely established  in  France  with 
the  reign  of  Francis  1(1515-1547), 
under  whom  Italian  art  gave  new 
inspiration  to  architecture,  paint- 
ing, furniture,  and  fabrics. 

Though  this  monarch  did  little 
for  France  politically,  to  quote 
Richard  Bach,  "He  found  France 
bare,  cold,  and  colorless,  still  un- 
comfortably feudal,  ...  he  left  his 
country  a  land  of  chateaux  and 
bright  furnishings  .  .  .  fanciful  and 
picturesque.  .  .  ."  For  the  adorn- 
ment of  Chambord,  Blois,  Chenon- 
ceaux,  Fontainebleau,  and  other 
chateaux  he  commissioned  such 
artists  as  da  Vinci,  Romano,  Del 
Sarto,  II  Rosso,  Primaticcio,  Vig- 
nola,  and  Cellini. 

This  foreign  influence  was  later 
strengthened  by  Catherine  de 
Medici,  (wife  of  Henry  II),  who 
brought  to  £ 
the  French 
court  still 
other  Ital- 
ian artists 
and  crafts- 
men ;  and 
during  her 
life  the  Re- 
naissance in 
France 
reached  /y 

its     highest  tile     pattern 
develop-  Loin's  XIII 

ment.  But  with  the  passing  of 
her  power  there  passed  the  pref- 
erence for  Italian  art,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  it 
had  ceased  to  influence  French  art. 
Under  Francis  I  arose  the  de- 
mand for  greater  elegance  and 
luxury  in  living,  and  furniture 
lost  its  Gothic  massiveness. 
There  were  more  pieces,  a  great- 
er variety  of  shapes,  and  oak 
gradually  gave  way  to  walnut. 
Much  of  it  closely  resembled 
the  Italian  in  form  and  dec- 
oration. The  ornamentation 
was  carving;  inlay  of  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  ebony; 
gilding  and  metal  mountings 
called  ormolu.  The  carving  was 
at  first  in  low  relief;  while  later  it 
was  in  bold  relief.  There  was  always 


4_s 

rich  Renaissance  tex- 
titne     of 


a  lessening  of  architectural 
forms,  an  increasing  grace 
of  line,  and  greater  freedom 
in  detail;  and  with  the  grow- 
ing love  of  luxury  uphol- 
stery came  into  favor. 

By  degrees  all  furniture 
became  lighter  in  construc- 
tion, with  ornate  decora- 
tion of  festooned  flowers 
and  fruit,  scrolls,  and  shell- 
work;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  (1610- 
1643)  both  furniture  and  interior 
decoration  showed  a  marked  de- 
parture from  the  Italian  spirit,  an 
increased  fondness  for  display, 
and  a  gradual  florescence  into  na- 
tive French  taste. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the 
French  Renaissance  period  in 
mind,  let  us  now  consider  individ- 
ual pieces  of  furniture.  The  once 
indispensable  chest,  losing  its 
popularity,  was 
replaced  by  the 
more  convenient 
bahut  or  small 
cupboard.  Chairs 
became  more  im- 
portant and  more 
varied  in  form. 
The  type  called 
" cacqueteuse" 
was  a  lighter  de- 
velopment of  the 
early  all-wooden 
armchair.  The 
high-backed,  rec- 

Sixteenth  century  tangular,  uphol- 
carvedwalnutarm.  stered  armchair 
chair  of  richGotluc  ,     . , 

form  with  Renais-  suggested  those 
sance  ornament  of  the  Italian 
High  Renaissance,  having  dignity 
and  fine  form. 

Early  cabinets  resembled  a  small 
cupboard  raised  on  four,  six,  or 
eight  legs,  usually  square  or 
turned.  They  opened  in  front  with 
doors  and  were  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  carving  and  inlay  with- 
out being  over-ornate.  Others  were 
heavy  and  architectural,  stood  on 
bun  or  bracket  feet,  were  closed 
below,  had  very  ornamental  pedi- 
mented  tops,  and  were  covered 
with  high-relief  carving  in  French 
Renaissance  designs. 

The  hardware  of  the  transi- 
tional period  was  of  wrought  iron 
very  simply  designed;  but  in  the 
Renaissance  bronze  and  gilt- 
bronze  were  employed,  being  lim- 
ited for  the  most  part  to  small  key- 
plates,  simple  drawer-pulls,  and 
inconspicuous  hinges,  inspired  by 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


German 


Gothic     wrought-iron 
plates  and  handles 
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(/_)  finely  carved  French  writing  table  in 

-*  old  gold,  with  tooled  leather  top,  is 

an  extremely  decorative  and 

interesting  piece  for  the 

more  formal  room. 

G.TUBelmoni 

2138      LOCUST      STREET,      PHILADELPHIA,      PA. 


Sculptured  porcelain  figures  which  revive  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Buen   Retiro  porcelains. 

Tiles,    pottery,    furniture,    lighting    fixtures,    rugs    and 
all  other  Spanish  artistic  industries  available. 


INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 
MADRID    -    SPAIN 

American  Associates 

MANUEL  CARAGOL  &  SON  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED   IQO} 

7  Water  Street,  New  York  City 

SEND   FOR   OUR   ILLUSTRATED   BOOKLET 
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Queen  Anne  Walnut  Highboy  , 
Circa  1710 


FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR  ^DECORATIONS 

Estimates  submitted  ror  complete 
ana  partial  decorations. 

M.MARMSTRQNG 

INCORPORATED 

Four  East  Fifty- seventh  Street 

PARIS  NEW  YORK  LONDON 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


AWARDED   GOLD    MEDAL   OF  HONOR   IN   NATIVE   INDUSTRIAL  ART 
39th     ANNUAL     EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL     LEAGUE     OF    NEW    YORK 


A    WALL    IN    THE    SHOWROOMS 


SHERATON  INLAID  MAHOGANY 
SIDEBOARD  WITH  PEDESTALS 
AND  URNS,  BY  KENSINGTON 
* 


'  *.j  j'NGLISH  furniture  of  the  last  quarter  of 


TK  Ci  si*  the  18th  Century  in  the  styles  of  Hep- 
o>'<»  *  ^'^oplewhite  and  Sheraton  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  four  centuries  of  progress  in  furniture 
design.  It  combined  utility  with  beauty  of  line  and 
proportion  to  a  superlative  degree,  and  brought  to 
perfection  the  use  of  inlays  and  figured  woods.  To- 


Tbe  purchase  of  Kensington 
Furniture  may  be  arranged 
through  your  decorator 
or    furniture    dealer. 


|  MFG I 

Manufacturers 

Decorative  Furniture 

NEW  YORK 


day  it  retains  an  almost  universal  appeal  because  it 
possesses  dignity  without  undue  formality,  grace 
without  weakness,  refinement  without  artificiality. 

Kensington  reproductions  of  this  furniture,  as 
indicated  by  the  examples  illustrated,  are  not  only 
accurate  in  every  detail  of  design  but  also  retain 
through  the  old-time  hand  processes  of  the  Kensing- 
ton craftsmen  the  character  and  the  decorative 
quality  of  the  originals. 

* 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  decorative 
styles  appropriate  for  American   homes.        S        S 


Write  for  illustrated  book- 
let A  and  pamphlet  "Horw 
Kensington  Furniture 
May   Be  Purchased" 


SHOWROOMS  •  41  WEST  45th  STREET  •  SIXTH  FLOOR 
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Want  Some  Money? 

Here's  a  wonderful  way  to  get  it 

kOur  beautifully  Illustrated  liook  tells  how.    It  tells  all 
about  our  new  methods  of  art  decoration,  art  trcat- 
m  and  how  anybody  ran  learn  without  previous 
lining  or  experience,    it   contains   page  after 

i 6  ol  handsome  c  olor  illustration! 

what  you  can  make  and  sell.  You 
make  good  money  and  this  book 
pDCD    Oui    s]  lets 
*■  *^a-'*-'   ingjy   ,..lsy   tll   [earn 

and    the    profits    arc    larger 
nan   In  almost   aro   other 
fou   can   pro- 
duce  beautiful    finished 

arl     objects    s  I i     from 

iu    don' 

knOW    how    to    draw    i 

have  '       iiuiak 

Ing  money  nun.    \ll  supplies  are  sent  b? 
us   with    th(-    mi  tructions    and    many   have 
nado  $-■">  the   Bi  .   women 

have  taken  un  this  work  foi  theii  own  amusement 
-Either   way,    pica  most   i 

llgntful   home  work   v  i  Ite    Now 

your  copy  of  this  valuaidc  book;  it's  iiti.i; 

FIRESIDE   INDUSTRIES 
Dept.   11-C,  Adrian,  Mich. 


All  new  Fireside  members  will  be 
given  *_  magnificent  assortment  of 
24  beautiful  giftwares.  Thia  is  in- 
cluded with  membership. 

Write  for  FREE  book  and  money 
making  plan.    A  postcard   will  do. 


East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
FOR  RENT 

Summer    cottages    for    the 

season     1928.     Large    and 

small     Village     houses, 

Estates   and    Dune   places. 

Send  for  Booklet 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 
EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone:  251  East  Hampton 

iHlliimiiHiiiinmii mim iiiiinmiiiiiiiiiii iiiMiiiiimiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiNinimimiii! iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii 


Chic  New  Fabrics 

(Continued  jrom  page  SO) 

this  animal  fibre  for  silk  and 
produced  the  first  mohair  velvets, 
but  they  were  stiff  in  texture, 
suitable  only  for  the  geometric  de- 
signs that  have  characterized  mo- 
hair velvets.  It  remained  for  mod- 
ern craftsmen  to  achieve  the  supple 
fabric  vainly  sought  by  those 
ancient  master  weavers  and  pro- 
duce Angora  velvets  just  as  flexible 
in  texture  and  beautiful  in  design 
and  color  as  their  silken  kin.  In- 
finitely varied  have  been  the  de- 
signs woven  into  silk  throughout 
the  centuries  and  the  lovely  An- 
gora weaves,  as  gleaming  and 
scintillant  in  color  as  the  silken 
velvets  of  the  Renaissance,  are  to- 
day patterned  just  as  beautifully 
and  diversely. 

Modern  mohair  velvet  admir- 
ably lends  itself  for  covering  over- 
stuffed furniture,  or  that  of  the 
William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
or  early  Georgian  periods,  for  its 
wide  range  of  colors  and  patterns 
from  the  small  geometric  to  those 
bold,  striking  designs  copied  from 
ancient  textiles,  make  it  an  ideal 
replacement  for  the  original  fabrics 
which  it  so  closely  resembles  or  for 
covering  reproductions.  For  hang- 
ings where  rich  heavy  drapery  is 
required,  mohair  velvet  is  un- 
equalled for  in  sun  or  artificial 
light  it  develops  jewel  tones  and 
dusky  shadows. 

Among  the  most  unusual  o! 
modern  American  fabrics  are  the 
Mohairs,  ranging  in  weight  from 
the  thinnest  casement  gauze,  to  the 
heaviest  drapery  and  upholstery. 
They  never  crush  and  no  summer 
sun  or  even  "tubbing"  will  dim 
their  lovely  sheen.  Casement  cloth 
comes  in  exquisite  yellows,  gold 
and  the  popular  peach  shades  as 
well  as  in  the  sand,  tan  and  putty 
tones.  Other  sun  fast  mohairs  are 
woven  like  delicate  crepe,  plain  or 
figured,  or  sheer  weaves,  gossamer 
as  gauze. 

Mohair  for  window  draperies  is 
printed  in  gay  colors,  ranging  from 
small  Colonial  floral  effects  to 
flowing  Jacobean  designs.  It  is 
striped  in  every  imaginable  color 
combination  or  in  plain  tones.  Mo- 
hair upholstery  fabrics  are  no  less 
distinguished,  for  crewel  embroi- 
deries strong  and  colorful  as  those 
of  Jacobean  England  vie  with  lumi- 
nous damasks  reminiscent  of  France 
and  Italy  and  plain  dull  finish 
weaves  in  solid  colors  or  two  tones. 
Smooth,  lustrous  mohair  cloths 
suggest  antique  satin  with  its 
lovely  sheen  and  prim  prints  suit- 
able for  Early  American  chairs  are 
in  vivid  contrast  to  the  delicate 
petit  point  embroideries  for  boudoir 
chairs.  Mohair  slip  covers  are  ideal 
for  shedding  dust  and  serve  a  dual 
purpose,  aside  from  protecting 
permanent  covers  from  dust  and 
sunlight. 
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smartly- 
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desians  in  linoleum,  and— 

a  sensational  soil-proof  finish  I 


Gold  Seal 

Maid 
7^0.  2/4208 


.  .  .  and  what  lovely  things  our  designers  have  done 
with  inlaid  linoleum.  How  they  have  made  this  flooring 
— once  so  prim  and  practical — blossom  out  in  smart, 
colorful,  wholly  enchanting  attire. 

See  their  handiwork  in  the  newest  Gold  Seal  Inlaid 
patterns.  Designs  alive  with  style  and  modern  verve! 
Colorings  bright  and  dainty — colorings  rich  and  brilliant ! 
Think  what  this  means.  You  can  choose  your  flooring  as 
you  select  a  chair  or  a  length  of  upholstery.  Not  alone  be- 
cause it  is  beautiful  in  itself — but  because  it  is  appropriate 
to  your  other  furnishings — adds  charm  and  character  to 
your  room  ensembles. 

And  consider  all  the  practical  advantages!  Soil-proof — 
immune  to  spots  and  stains.  Cleaned  in  a  wink.  Colorings 
that  will  never  wear  off — they  are  inlaid  through  to  the 
burlap  back.  Comfortable  sound-deadening  resilience.  A 
lifetime  of  wear.  All  at  a  cost  you  will  agree  is  moderate 
and  reasonable. 


Above — "Mermaid:"  Karnean  Marbled  Pattern  Ho.  3043 
Left — "Emperor:"  Karnean  Marbled  Pattern  H"-  fio6i 
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Here  it  is  at  last!  Inlaid  linoleum  that  can  be  cleaned  almost  as 
easily  as  glazed  tile — without  scrubbing.  This  revolutionary  im- 
provement is  due  to  a  new  process  perfected  by  our  technical  staff 
for  our  exclusive  use. 

The  effect  of  the  new  process  is  to  penetrate  and  seal  the  tiny 
dirt-absorbing  pores  responsible  for  spots  and  stains.  Thus  dirt 
cannot  be  ground  into  Gold  Seal  Inlaids — grease  and  liquids  can- 
not stain  them.  In  a  word,  a  soil-proof  super-finish  is  produced 
and  the  material  made  more  durable  than  inlaid  linoleum  has 
ever  been  before. 

But  remember,  this  sensational  soil-proof  finish  is  in  no  sense  a 
surface  film,  top-coat  or  veneer.  It  is  an  integral  part  ot  the  lino- 
leum, and  gives  the  colors  a  dull  lustre  of  velvety  richness. 


Gold  Seal 

Inlaid 
Ho.  2/4207 


Karnean  Marbled  Pattern  Ho.  3031 

*M*  HOD* 

IVfl?>BV! 

*Hta         all* 


Gold  Seal  Inla.d  No.  7I5I/7 


f    Acquaint  yourself  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  many  new  ^ 
Qold  Seal  Linoleum  patterns.    All  the  goods  listed  below  have 
the  exclusive  soil-proof  improvements.  The  Qold  Seal  identifies 
the  genuine.   Look  for  it  on  the  face  of  the  linoleum  you  buy. 


Karnean  Marbled  Inlaid — absolutely  per* 
feet  reproductions  of  lovely,  richly 
veined  marbles. 

Jaspe  Inset — charming  solid-colored  fig- 
ures set  in  a  ground  of  jaspe  linoleum. 

Bel/lor — distinguished  tile  designs  in  deli' 
cately  mottled  colorings  of  the  utmost 
charm. 
\    Hudson  Moulded — patterns  whose  colors 


softly  merge  at  the  edges  of  the  design. 
Quaint  tile  and  carpet  designs. 

Heuar\ — tile  patterns  of  unusual  smart- 
ness in  bright  solid  colorings. 

Universal — similar  to  the   Newark   pat- 
terns, but  lighter  in  weight. 

Romanesq — delightfully  attractive  6gures 
printed  in  oil  paint  on  jaspe  linoleum.       >-" 


Congoleum-Naihn  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Ihe   SOIL-PROOF,  easily -cleaned  linoleum^  - 


EAL  INLAIP§ 


FREE!   Folder  of  Karnean  Marbled  Inlaid        genious     Color    Scheme     Selector.      Address        NAME 
designs  .    .    .  revised  handbook  Creating        Congoleum-Nairn    Inc.,    1421    Chestnut    St., 
a  Charming  Home  ,  ,  ,  and  the  new  and  in<       Philadelphia,  Pa.  Addre: 


One  of  life's  great  pleasures 

is  smoking 

Camels  give  you  all  of  the 
enjoyment  of  choice  tobaccos* 
Is  enjoyment  good  for  you? 


©  1928.  R.  J.  Reynold.  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salt  m,  N.  C. 


You  just  bet  it  is* 
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Historyof  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

Italian  models.  Keys  were  of  beau- 
tiful design  and  workmanship, 
especially  the  handles,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  machine-made  mod- 
ern ones  used  even  for  our  fine 
furniture.  In  Louis  XIII's  reign, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Renaissance, 
hardware  became  a  more  orna- 
mental feature. 

Textiles  play  an  especially  im- 
portant part  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  furniture  in  France,  which 
very  early  became  famous  for  her 
great  weaving  industry.  Further- 
more, the  French  have  always 
evinced  a  preference  for  uphol- 
stered furniture.  Beginning  with  the 
time  of  Francis  I,  French  interiors 
increased  in  luxury  and  elegance, 
and  the  greater  use  of  upholstery 
called  for  handsome  fabrics — 
damasks,  plain  and  cut  velvets, 
brocades,  and  brocatelles.  In  de- 
sign they  departed  from  the  small, 
set  patterns  of  the  Gothic  and 
transitional  days,  becoming  larger 
and  freer.  They  were  mostly  the 
products  of  Italian  weavers  who 
had  immigrated  to  France  and  set- 
tled at  Lyons,  which  became  and 
has  ever  since  remained  the  most 
important  weaving  center  of  that 
country.  In  most  of  the  designs  the 
ogee  was  retained  as  a  framework, 
but  was  usually  broken  into  scrolls 
or  leaf  patterns,  the  spaces  for- 
merly filled  with  small  animals, 
birds,  or  the  pomegranate  now  en- 
closing an  urn  or  vase  filled  with 
symmetrically  arranged  flowers. 
At  first  these  patterns  were  re- 
strained and  rather  fiat  in  feeling, 
but  gradually  they  became  bold 
and  grandiose,  and  there  was  an 
attempt  to  make  the  figures  stand 
out  by  means  of  satin  weave  and 
shading.  Rather  strong  colors  were 
favored — red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green,  sometimes  shot  with  gold 
thread.  Beautifully  tooled,  paint- 
ed, and  gilded  leathers  from 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  also  used 
on  furniture  as  well  as  for  wall 
covering. 

Furniture  in  the  French  Renais- 
sance style  is  too  large  and  elegant 
for  the  small  rooms  of  the  average 
home;  but  it  is  reproduced  for  use 
in  large  houses  of  French  architec- 
tural type  or  for  elaborately  fur- 
nished hotels  and  clubs. 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  articles  written  for  those  who 
love  furniture  for  its  beauty  and  his- 
tory, for  those  who  buy  furniture  for 
the  home,  and  for  those  who  make  or 
distribute  it.  The  authors  have  aimed  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  successive  styles,  in- 
cluding the  ornamental  hardware  and 
textiles  used  with  each.  Articles  to  fol- 
low are:  "French  Period  Styles;" 
"Four  Other  European  Styles,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  German,  Flemish;"  "English, 
Renaissance  (Tudor);"  "English,  Early 
Jacobean,  Cromwellian,  Late  Jacobean;" 
"English,  William  &  Mary,  Queen 
Anne;"  "English  Georgian" — "Chippen- 
dale and  Hepplewhite;"  —  "English, 
Georgian — Adam  Brothers  and  Shera- 
ton;" "American,  Colonial,  Early  Ameri- 
can;" "Modern,  Reproductions,  Com- 
binations and  Arrangement  of  Furniture." 


Exquisite  Ensemble 

Cowan  Groups  for 
Table  Settings 

^~\7"ITHOUT  harsh  contrast,  but  with  close  adherence  to 
*  *  some  simple  splendid  motif,  with  grace  and  purity  of  mod- 
eling, with  strict  neutrality  of  old  ivory  and  pastel  glazes, 
Cowan  pottery  groups  add  distinction  to  any  table  setting. 
Fine  damasks  and  silver,  crystal  glass  and  fragile  dinnerware 
appear  at  their  best — are  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  statuesque 
grace  of  this  exquisite  pottery. 

Cowan  dealers  frequently  show  complete  table  settings  to 
demonstrate  the  charm  added  by  Co-wan  groups.  If  you  do 
not  know  who  carries  Cowan  pottery,  we  will  gladly  send  the 


name  on  request. 


# 


COWAN  POTTERY  STUDIO,  Inc. 


ROCKY  RIVER,  OHIO 


IAKESHORE 
DRIVE 

161  IAK.E  SHORE  DRIVE 

East  of  north  Michigan  Av 
facing  the  lane  Quiet.five 
minutes  to  business  shop- 
ping and  theatre  centers- 

Jleiv—lbo  beautifully* 

furnished  rooms  with  bath 
single  or  en  suite  *5-and  up. 

European  atmosphere 
perfect  cuisine 
and  service- 


An  Exquisite 

French  Mantel 

Louis  XVI 

One  of  many  beautiful  mantels  in 
different  marbles,  and  different  pe- 
riods. Original  Colonial  Doorways, 
Colonial  wood  mantels,  iron  grille 
gates,  doors,  lamps,  consoles,  etc. 

YE  OLDE  MANTEL  SHOPPE 


63  Ninth  Av 


(Est .  50  years) 

(near  15th  St.)  New  Y. 
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The  Grand  Ball  Room  at  lite  Stevens,  seating  3,200  people 

W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

Commissioned  to  beautify 
the  new  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago 


TN  PLANNING  the  architecture  and  dec 
-*-  oration  of  this  greatest  hotel  in  the  world, 
those  charged  with  the  immense  responsi' 
bility  of  the  expenditure  of  these  many 
millions  of  dollars,  sought  the  service  of 
houses  equipped  to  handle  commissions  of 
this  size. 

The  W.  P.  Nelson  Company  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  a  feeling  of  tremendous  grati' 
fication  in  having  been  selected  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  Stevens 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
largest  hotel  property  in  the  world  today. 

The  success  of  this  Company,  with 
branches  in  four  leading  American  cities,  is 
based  upon  the  ability  to  handle  an  mv 
mense  commission  such  as  the  Stevens 
Hotel  and  the  versatility  at  the  same  time 
to  give  an  equal  measure  of  artistry  and 
painstaking  attention  to  minute  detail  in 
the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  a  rela- 
tively modest  private  dwelling,  or  even  a 
single  room. 

In  its  new  showrooms  in  the  Drake  Hotel, 
the  W.P.  Nelson  Company  after  March  1st, 
invites  correspondence  and  opportunity  for 
personal  interviews  in  the  earnest  convic 
tion  that  the  experience  of  this  organiza- 
tion over  the  past  seventy-one  years  insures 
a  service  second  to  none  in  America. 


lKBB^on  C*™}^ 


PRESIDENT 


Modern  China  Rivals  the  Old 

(Continued  from  page  61 ) 


creamy,  with  borders  in  gorgeous 
colors.  Apricots,  oranges,  pines, 
oeaches  and  grapes  with  their 
graceful  vines  vie  with  miniature 
pumpkins  to  make  distinctive  this 
nineteenth  century  pottery. 

When  clay  suitable  for  making 
fine  porcelain  was  discovered  in 
Ireland,  a  pottery  and  kilns  were 
set  up  in  the  little  island  village 
of  Belleek,  where  after  many  fail- 
ures, success  was  achieved  and  the 
pottery  was  soon  producing  a 
porcelain  opalescent  as  moonlight, 
fragile  as  an  egg  shell,  lustrous  and 
iridescent  as  mother-of-pearl — the 
famous  Irish  Belleek.  The  artist 
potters  took  the  forms  and  deco- 
rations for  this  early  porcelain 
from  marine  life,  star  fish,  sea 
urchins,  shells,  corals  and  dolphins, 
besides  mythological  Tritons,  water 
nymphs  and  mermaids,  while  the 
sheen  of  the  pearl  flushed  with  the 
dawn  and  the  crest  of  the  green 
sea  wave  in- 
spired its  del- 
i  c  a  t  e 


Established  1S56 

'  1    h     :i  Ave.,  Chicago 


A  basket  of  Irish  Belleek.  Courtesy  of 
William  S.  Pitcairn  Corporation 

tints.  Aside  from  purely  decorative 
pieces,  there  are  vases,  dainty  open 
work  baskets  woven  of  fairy 
strands  and  tea  services  in  lovely 
fluted  shapes. 

Intrigued  by  this  beautiful  Bel- 
leek, American  potters  attempted 
its  production  and  soon  a  delicate 
porcelain  of  incredible  lightness 
came  from  their  kilns,  a  dozen 
cups  and  saucers  weighing  but  one 
pound.  Although  owing  its  inspira- 
tion to  the  porcelain  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle,  Lenox  china  is  distinctive, 
its  lovely  ivory  tone  is  not  so  deep 
and  its  exquisite  lustre  even  sur- 
passes that  of  the  older  ware.  At 
first  the  products  of  the  pottery 
were  principally  objects  of  art, 
until  the  discovery  that  this  lovely 
creamy  china  was  perfectly  adapted 


Replica  of  Wedgwood  sent 
h\  Binjamm  franklin  to 
his  wife  in  1T5H.  Courtesy 
Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons. 


Group  of  Black  Knight  china  in  Florid- 
ian  design  in  ivory,  green  and  gold 
ivith  border  of  roses  and  leaves  on  gold 
lace.  Courtesy  Graham  and  Zenger,Inc. 

to  the  finest  table  service.  The 
decorations  designed  by  Frank  G. 
Holmes  are  as  famous  as  the  ware, 
and  range  from  plain  bands  of 
encrusted  gold,  to  elaborate  designs 
in  cobalt,  turquoise,  grey  and 
etched  gold  with  flowers  in  brilli- 
antly colored  raised  enamels.  Al- 
ready Lenox  china  has  historic 
associations,  since  its  selection  for 
the  state  dinner  service  at  the 
White  House,  for  the  Presidential 
palaces  of  Cuba  and  Venezuela, 
the  American  Embassy  at  London, 
the  Cuban,  Spanish  and  Hungarian 
Embassies  at  Washington  and  for 
the  Minister  to  Siam. 

The  name  Haviland  is  so  closely 
allied  with  France  that  few  persons 
realize  that  this  beautiful  china  is 
really  American,  for  although 
made  in  Limoges,  it  is  to  the  brains, 
genius  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  David  Haviland  and 
his  descendants,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  china  bear- 
ing his  name,  which  for 
eighty-seven  years  has  been 
noted  for  its  warm,  creamy 
whiteness,  deep  rich  glaze  and  ar- 
tistic decorations.  Noted  examples 
of  the  modern  vogue  for  color  are 
the  "Normandy"  and  "Lorraine" 
with  their  graceful  floral  sprays  in 
rich  tones  of  rose,  blue,  green  and 
tan,  while  the  coin  gold  edges  and 
handles  give  just  the  needed  touch 
of  brilliance.  "Gloria"  has  creamy 
centers,  deep  ivory  rims  encircled 
with  bands  of  gold  and  a  wreath  of 
delicate  pink  roses  and  leaves. 
Modern  china  is  colorful  or 
nothing  and  the  latest  design  in  the 
new  Pilgrim  shape  of  Theodore 
Haviland  china,  "Azay  Le  Rideau" 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  with  its 
wreaths  in  pink,  yellow,  reds,  blue 
and  green,  ivory  rim,  borders  and 
handles  in  coin  gold.  The  "Ganga" 
design  in  the  same  shape  is  also 
most  attractive,  with  its  wonderful 
Indian  reds,  ochres,  French  blue, 
pastel  shades  and  dainty  basket  of 
flowers.  The"Eden"and  "Paradise" 
noted  for  their  gorgeous 
tropical  birds  and  flowers 
are  alike  except  for  their 
borders,  one  maize  and 
gold,  the  other  azure  blue. 
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The  inspiration  for  many  smart  interiors, 
this  Spring,  will  come  from  Bristol 


C/^rHE  varied  nature  of  the  Bristol  display  .  .  . 
VJ'  comprising,  as  it  does,  furniture  typical  of 
all  periods  outstanding  in  furniture  history,  and  of 
all  countries  where  furniture  design  is  a  fine  art.The 
very  nature  of  Bristol  furniture  and  art  objects  .  .  . 
antiques  of  historic  interest,  touched  to  mellow 
beauty  by  the  brush  of  time,  as  well  as  Bristol  repro' 
ductions  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Two  outstanding  reasons  for  visiting  the 
Bristol  display. 

~M.any  smart  homes,  this  Spring,  will  be  in- 
spired by  the  Bristol  assemblage  of  furniture 
and  art  objects.   Consultation  through  your 
dealer  or  decorator  is  invited. 


Bristol 


319  East  62nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Distinctive  Furniture  and  Art  Objects 
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ose  who  have  found  the 
gardens  of  Italy  so  alluring 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  terra  cotta  accents,  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the 
success  of  effective  planting 
abroad,  are  to  be  had  from  a 
well-known  importer  of 
Mediterranean  arts." 


A  few  examples  of  "terra 
rossa"  are  shown  here 
from  our  complete  line  of 
garden  accessories.  Bird 
baths  of  the  flat  modeled 
type  range  from  five  to  ten 
dollars.  Pedestal  baths  and 
fountains  run  to  thirty  dol- 
lars each.  The  large  pots 
suitable  for  small  trees  and 
foliage  plants  are  priced 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Fern  dishes  similar  to 
the  one  shown  are  nine 
dollars  each,  while  oblong 
fern  boxes  are  fifteen  dol- 
lars and  under.  There  are 
ornamental  amphorae  and 
oil  jars  up  to  fifty  dollars 
each  that  may  be  had  in  any 
quantities. 


You  are  invited  to  visit  our  display  at  120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

City,  with  your  decorator  or  landscape  architect,  or  we 

will  send  you  our  booklet  "From  the  Land 

of  Gardens"  on   request 


IMPORTED   BY 
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BOSTON  —  NEW  YORK 


Photograph  by  Mattic  Edwards  Hewitt 
A  valance  of  carved  tvood  in  Oriental 
design 

variety  is  very  chic.  The 
valance  can  be  developed 
endlessly.  Its  shape  and 
form  are  valuable  in  tying 
together  certain  color  ele- 
ments and  in  giving  interest 
to  an  otherwise  too  austere 
interior. 

Valances  first  came  into 
vogue  as  an  ornamental 
finish  to  draperies  in  the 
18th  Century.  Not  until 
then  were  hangings  divided 
in  the  middle,  and  the  in- 
novation was  introduced  to 
make  easier  the  drawing  of 
curtains  which  had  grown 
wider  and  heavier  with  the 
increased  size  of  windows. 
Valances  were  first  used  on 
beds  to  conceal  the  crude 
wooden  frame-work  from 
which  bed  curtains  hung. 
The  effect  was  so  good  that 
decorators  soon  used  the 
idea  for  finishing  draperies 
for  windows  and  doors. 
Then  they  began  to  realize 
that  valances  could  be  put 
to  more  practical  uses — that  I 
to  change,  for  instance,  the  propor 
tions  of  a  window,  it  was  only  nee 

In  a  formal 
room,  a  straight, 
fitted  valance  is 
appropriate. 
Courtesy  of  Miss 
Gheen, decorator 

cessary  to 
modify  its 
hangings  and 
valance. 

If  a  window 
was  too  tall 
and  narrow,  it 
could  be  made 
to  look  lower 
by  using  a  deep 
valance  whose 
stripe,  design 
or  trimming 
ran  cross-wise 
—  for  strong 
horizon  t  al 
lines  aid  in 
pulling  down 
too       great 
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The  Dual 
Role  of  the 
Window 
Valance 

(Continued  from 

page  65) 
height.  Its  width 
could  be  extended 
by  using  a  rod 
that  reached  well 
beyond  the  trim 
on  either  side  of 
the  window.  The 
hangings  sus- 
pended from  the 
rod  were  drawn 
as  far  apart  as 
possible. 

On    the    other 
hand,  when  a  win- 
dow was  too  low 
and  broad,  hangings  were  pushed 
closer  together  and  the  valance  was 
(Continued  on  page  119) 


Photograph  by  Tebbs  &■  Knell,  Inc. 
A    high    rounded    windoiv    is    treated 
ivith    a    draped    valance 
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Something  New 
and  Something  Old 

In  the  many  unusual  and  lovely  things  we  have  assembled  for 
spring,  newness  is  the  keynote  of  the  collection. 

But  behind  the  new  is  the  old;  the  integrity  upon  which  rests 
the  high  reputation  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Shade  Company. 
Fashions  come  and  go;  what  is  chic  today,  tomorrow  is  passe. 
And  so  our  fashions  change — but  never  the  high  standard  of 
workmanship  which  expresses  the  fashion.  If,  as  has  been 
said,  "genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains",  then 
we  may  safely  say  that  genius  goes  into  every  detail  of  our 
creations. 

Our  old  friends  know  this.  Our  new  friends  will  discover  it 
for  themselves  when  they  visit  our  display  rooms  and  see  the 
fascinating  new  materials;  the  gorgeous  and  subtle  colors  and 
intriguing  modern  designs  which  are  the  last  word  in  the  mode. 


BEAUX  ARTS  SHADE  COMPANY 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Established  1874 

2  and 4 E.Fortt/'Fourth  Strett 

/V£fV  YORK 


Perfection  in  men's 
clothes  is  attained 
by  a  nicety  of  details, 
harmoniously  attuned 
— for  years  an  accom- 
plishment  of  Wetzel. 


Art  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


est  effort  to  buy  this  picture  which 
was  given  to  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  George  Bellows  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  have  one 
of  his  pictures  bought  just  that 
way,  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
It  would  have  gladdened  his  demo- 
cratic soul. 

Last  week  at  the  Rehn  Galleries 
another  one  of  his  paintings  "Lady 
Jean" — brought  another  record 
price — twenty  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  purchased  by  a  well  known 
collector  of  American  art.  I  went  in 
the  galleries  the  day  the  pictures 
were  being  hung.  Mr.  Rehn  told  me 
that  in  addition  to  the  painting 
called  ''Lady  Jean,"  seven  other 
paintings  had  been  sold  and  a  large 
collection  of  lithographs  and  draw- 
ings. The  time  seems  to  have  come 
in  this  country  when  every  collec- 
tion of  American  paintings,  large 
or  small,  must  possess  something 
of  Bellows'. 

Further  down  the  street,  I 
dropped  in  at  the  Wildenstein 
Galleries  to  see  the  Cezanne  pic- 
tures and  a  magnificent  exhibition 
of  modern  sculpture — Maillol  in 
the  place  of  honor.  What  a  master 
of  materialism  he  is — his  women  of 
the  earth  earthy — eager  for  life, 
vivid  for  joyous  amours,  magnifi- 
cent for  adventure.  But  his  sculp- 
ture is  more  than  this,  because  with 
all  Maillol's  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  sheer  physical 
existence,  he  also  gives  you  a  great 
and  high  emotion  in  the  presence 
of  his  work.  You  feel  its  spiritual 
significance  although  he  in  no  wise 
seeks  to  impose  it.  He  knows  all 
phases  of  beauty.  You  feel  this  in 
his  mastery  of  technique,  in  the 
color  of  bronze  he  uses,  blue,  green 
and  brown.  Always  he  contrives  to 
stir  and  loosen  the  bonds  life  sets 
about  our  sympathy  with  beauty, 
and  he  quickens  our  intelligence — 
that  seems  to  me  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  artist. 

Isadora  Duncan  did  that.  I  can 
never  find  just  the  answer  when 
people  say  to  me  that  "she  wasn't 
actually  beautiful."  For  me  she 
created  such  an  illusion  of  beauty 
as  was  almost  beyond  belief.  Be- 
fore the  wonder  of  her  art,  all 
spiritual  barriers  vanished,  and  you 
became  one  with  the  most  exalted 
loveliness  I  believe  the  world  has 
ever  received  from  a  single 
individual. 

Bourdelle  was  of  course  in  the 
sculpture  show,  with  his  force  and 
sureness  and  amazing  suppleness  in 
bronze.  And  Epstein,  too  muscular 
and  too  intentionally,  self-con- 
sciously ugly,  and  the  fine  Despiau 
in  one  brilliant  example  of  his  work 
called  "The  American."  And  there 
were  two  most  gifted  men  whose 
work  I  do  not  know  well,  the  very 
modern  English  sculptor  Frank 
Dobson  who  has  a  powerful  tech- 
nique to  express  a  powerful  under- 
standing of  life,  and  a  Swiss 
sculptor  called  Herman  Haller, 
who  has  a  graceful  manner  with  a 


rich  appreciation  of  the  province  of 
sculpture.  Mestrovic's  fine  figure  of 
Moses  was  shown,  and  there  were 
some  imaginative  pieces  by  Carl 
Milles,  a  Swede,  whose  imagination 
I  would,  however,  like  better  on 
canvas  in  brilliant  colors. 

The  collection  of  Cezanne 
showed  the  great  variety  of  his 
interest  in  life, — women,  men, 
flowers  in  green  jars,  still-life, 
landscapes — practically  all  famous 
pictures.  As  each  one  had  original- 
ly been  carefully  selected  for  some 
great  collection,  it  was  really  an  all- 
star  exhibition — extraordinary  por- 
traits of  very  simple  men  and 
women,  living  beings  from  the  life 
Cezanne  knew  all  about  him.  And 
those  curious  fragmentary  land- 
scapes that  give  one  the  same  emo- 
tion that  the  first  breaking  of  dawn 
does,  or  moonlight  in  a  flower  gar- 
den on  a  misty  night!  "Nature 
Morte"  was  loaned  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  S. 
Tyson,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia;  "Vue 
de  Provence,"  from  the  collection 
of  Paul  Rosenberg  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
"L'Estaque,"  from  the  collection  of 
Adolph  Lewison,  New  York;  "La 
Tour  Des  Pigeons  a  Montbriand," 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Coe,  Cleveland. 

At  the  Seligmann  Gallery  I  went 
in  to  see  the  portraits  of  Raymond 
Woog,  a  French  painter  of  chil- 
dren. It  seemed  that  in  addition  to 
showing  his  paintings,  Mr.  Woog 
came  to  America  to  paint  the 
typical  American  child.  "I  shall 
select,"  he  said,  the  day  I  was 
there,  "the  child  I  think  most  typi- 
cal— boy  or  girl,  light  or  dark,  tall 
or  short."  The  children  were  to  be 
brought  to  him  in  the  morning,  as 
many  as  cared  to  come,  and  then 
eventually  he  would  paint  the  one 
who  the  world  would  recognize  as 
the  American  child.  Among  the 
paintings  shown  in  his  exhibition 
were  the  sons  of  General  Sir  A. 
Hull,  the  children  of  the  Baron 
Robert  de  Rothschild,  of  Count  C. 
C.  dAnvers,  and  of  his  friend 
Chauncey  McCormick. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  number 
of  things  at  the  Kraushaar  Gal- 
lery; first,  perhaps  because  most 
brilliant,  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  Peploe.  Such  simplicity  of  meth- 
od as  this  artist  has,  such  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  can  be  achieved 
by  rich,  right  color  is  rare  indeed. 
There  were  four  canvases  particu- 
larly arresting — "Tulips,"  "Roses," 
"Geraniums"  and  a  "Still-Life  of 
Roses  and  Apples."  They  were 
amazingly  fresh  as  though  they 
had  been  painted  on  a  bright  sun- 
lit morning  after  a  drenching 
shower  before  dawn,  so  that  every- 
thing was  clean  and  full  of  per- 
fume. His  biography  in  the 
Kraushaar  catalogue  is  a  memor- 
able one — seventeen  lines  of  text 
and  in  it  the  autobiography  of  an 
interesting  life.  On  a  table  in  one 
of  the  front  rooms  at  Kraushaar's 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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Isabella  Barclay 


Announces 


her  arrival  from  Europe  with 

an  interesting  collection  of 

French  and  English  Antique  Furniture 

Old  Wall-Papers  and  Wall  Decorations 


16  East  53rd  Streel 

New  York  Cit> 


130  hast  Delaware  Plaee 
Chicago 


Fountain  of  pink  marble  with  bronze  dolphin 
French  Eighteenth  Century 

Height  3'  i  ft.  Width  2' ,  ft.. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 

on  Architecture,  Gardens,  Furniture  and  Decorations 


ENGLISH  SUBJECTS 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME.  Gotch.  Its  architecture,  decoration 
and  garden  design.  With  300  illustrations.  $12.00 

THE  OLD  WORLD  HOUSE.  Cescinsky.  Advice  on  the 
collection  of  old  furniture,  its  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  rooms.  Hundreds  of  half-tone  illustrations,  2  vols.  S17.50 

LITTLE  BOOKS  ABOUT  OLD  FURNITURE.  Practical 
volumes,    illustrated.     Each  $1.75 

Vol.  I.     Tudor    to    Stuart. 
Vol.  II.    Queen    Anne. 
Vol.   III.  Chippendale. 
Vol.  IV.  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton. 

ENGLISH  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  OF  THE   16th, 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES.  Tanner.  50  plates  of  meas- 
ured drawings  of  Chimney  Pieces,  Paneling,  Staircases. 
Doors,   Screens,   etc.  $16.00 

ENGLISH  ROOMS  AND  THEIR  DECORATION  AT 
A  GLANCE.  Hayivard.  Covers  the  period  from  1066  to 
1800.  200  illustrations.  $2.50 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENG- 
LAND. Gotch.  An  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  'and  Jacobean  periods.  With  87 
collotypes   and   230   illustrations   in   text.  $9.00 


AMERICAN  SUBJECTS 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE.  Cornell  us.  Covers  the 
styles  from  the  days  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  Victorian  era. 
Fully    illustrated.  $4.00 

SPANISH  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND  DECORATION.  Sexton  and  Vanderlaan. 
The  evolution  of  the  Spanish-American  style  to  date  in  the 
work  of  leading  architects.  With  about  300  illustrations. 

$10.00 

THE  OLD  MISSION  CHURCHES  AND  HISTORIC 
HOUSES  OF  CALIFORNIA.  Nciscomb.  The  history, 
architecture,  art  and  lore  of  the  Hispanic  shrines.  With  218 
illustrations  and  measured  drawings.  $15.00 

COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THOSE  ABOUT 
TO  BUILD.  Wise  and  Bcldelman.  With  207  illustra- 
tions. $7.50 

BEAUTIFUL  GARDENS  IN  AMERICA.  Shclton.  From 
various  sections  of  the  country.   274  full-page  half-tones. 

$10.00 

THE  SMALLER  AMERICAN  HOUSE.  Po^cr.  Illus- 
trated. $3.00 


578    MADISON    AVENUE 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Arts  6?  Decoration 


NEW    YORK   CITY 
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SPANISH  ANTIQUES 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 


DECORATIONS 


MONTLLOR  BROS. 
g>pamstf)  Antique  i£>f)op 


Established  1909 


NEW  YORK 

768  MADISON  AVENUE 
(at  66th  Street) 


PALM  BEACH 

PLAZA  BUILDING 
County  Road  and  Seaview  Avenue 


Member  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


l**^^W^W¥¥»*< 
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i/X  JAR  big  enough  to 
hold  AH  Baba  or  any  of 
his  Forty  Rogues  is  this 
masterpiece  of  Italian  pot' 
tery  imported  from  Sienna 
by  Khouri.  It  is  a  full  five 
feet  in  height.  We  believe 
it  the  largest  work  of  art 
of  its  kind  ever  brought 
from  abroad.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  but   typical   of   the 
unusual  pieces  which  con- 
noisseurs will  find  in  our 
showrooms,  for  this  season  we 
are  displaying  the  largest  and 
most  varied  collection  of  objets 
d'art,    ransacked    from    every 
quarter  of  Europe,  that  we  ever 
have  assembled. 

Buyers  are  cordially  invited   to 

come  and  inspect  these  treasures  f    w  I  M  PORTED 

Objets  d  Art 

for  Interior  Home  Furnishing. 

A.N.KHOURI  &  BRO.,  115 East  23rd  St.,  NewYork 

-~.  IMPORTERS  -WHOLESALE  ONLY  r~\ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Ever  Popular  Dutch  Colonial 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


as  they  should  be,  are  painted  light 
green;  but  there  is  a  new  note  in 
making  the  ceilings  for  the  porches 
chalky  blue  which  is  particularly 
pretty  and  cool  in  the  summertime. 

There  is  an  effective 
entrance  court  which  is 
screened  from  the  service 


The  attractive  entrance  hall  is  fur- 
nished in  quaint  old  Colonial  furniture 

low,  eight  feet,  and  nine  feet  on  the 
second.  This  gives  a  delightfully 
intimate  effect  to  the  entire  house. 

O 


The  first  floor  plan  shows  the  comforta- 
ble, convenient  arrangement  of  rooms 

yard  by  a  stone  wall  which  "dies" 
into  the  rock  outcroppings  of  the 
hillside.  This  helps  materially  to 
give  the  effect  of  the  house  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  stony  hillside. 
The  plan  is  so  arranged,  that  as 
one  enters,  the  axis 
through  the  main  hall 
obtains  a  distant  view 
of  the  rolling  country 

The  owner's 
suite  on  the 
second  floor 
is  apart  from 
the  other 
bedrooms 


A  small  paneled  reception  room 
greets  you  as  you  enter  on  the  left. 
This  is  furnished  with  quaint  old 
Colonial  furniture;  an  interesting 
collection  of  fine  silhouettes  and 


over  the  Ardsley  Club  golf  course. 
The  main  axis  is  through  the  din- 
ing room  and  breakfast  porch 
which  looks  down  the  thickly 
wooded  hillside  to  the  swan  pond 
at  the  fourteenth  hole  below.  The 
ceilings  on  the  first  story  are  kept 


the 

period  decorate  the 

walls.  A  concealed 
j.co.o  moo,  p.m  door  ;n  the  pane|_ 

ing  leads  to  the  lavatory.  The  hall 
is  kept  quite  simple  but  is  charm- 
ingly furnished  with  two  pine 
"Carver"  type  chairs  and  a  pine 
table.  The  doorways  from  the  hall 
to  the  dining  room  and  living  room 
are  so  placed  that  complete  privacy 
from  the  entrance  door  is  easily  and 
most  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
(Continued  on  page  117) 
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Thinking  about  decorating? 
Then  learn  about  Sanitas 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated 
is  reproduction 
of  No.  A  4192 
(1/5  actual  size) 


DO  YOU  favor  the  quaint  wall 
decorations  of  grandmother's 
day?  Then  you  can  enjoy  their 
beauty  without  the  subsequent 
worry  of  keeping  the  walls  clean, 
for  now  Sanitas,  thecleanablecloth- 
wall  covering  is  available  in  styles 
which  harmonize  with  colonial  fur- 
niture as  well  as  in  styles  to  suit  any 
room  and  almost  every  decorative 
scheme 

Sanitas  is  the  ideal  wall  covering  for 
old  and  new  side  walls  and  ceilings. 
Cracks  in  walls  will  not  show 
through  Sanitas .  Neither  can  Sanitas 
tear,  peel  or  fade.  The  cloth  back  of 
Sanitas  assures  long  service,  the 
durable  oil  color  surface  cannot  be 
permanently  marred  by  dust,  soot 


or  children's  finger  marks.  An  occa- 
sional wipe  with  a  damp  cloth  keeps 
Sanitas  looking  as  good  as  new. 

Decorators  everywhere  are  now 
showing  the  Sanitas  Sample  Book 
containing  150  pages  of  colorful 
suggestions  which  you  should  see 
before  you  select  any  wall  covering. 

Sanitas  can  be  had  in  plain  flat, 
decorative  flat,  enamel,  and  metal- 
line brocade  finishes  for  the  sim- 
plest or  most  elaborate  decorations. 

If  your  local  decorator  does  not 
carry  Sanitas,  send  us  his  name, 
please,  and  we  will  arrange  to  have 
the  Sanitas  Sample  Book  shown  to 
you. 


Write  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 

When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier. 


£tyles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


1 


MODERN 
WALL  COVERING 


<lA sk  your  decorator  to  show  you 
this   new   Sanitas  Sample   Book 


Shingles 

forever 

fireproof 

Beauty  that  will  never 
fade . . .  protection  that 
will  never  fail 


THE  imperishable  colors  of 
natural  rock,  warm,  har- 
monious, beautiful  are 
moulded  into  Johns -Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles.  Yet  they  have 
more  than  charrm  They  are  strong, 
solid,  fireproof  and  everlasting. 
Every  advantage  you  look  for 
in  roofing  you  find  in  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles. 
Their  pleasant  hues  of  green, 
red,  brown,  gray  and  blue-black 
offer  many  variations.  To  your 
home  they  add  beauty,  a  note  of 
smartness,  a  distinction  that  in- 
creases its  value.  They  are  com- 
plete protection  from  fire,  since 
no  flames  can  burn  them. 

Lifetime  Roofs 


Residence 


The  poorest  of  economies  is  a 
cheap  roof.  Your  roof  will  last  as  long  as 
your  foundation  if  you  use  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles.  And  you  will  end  your 
roofing  expense  for  all  time.  If  you  are 
building,  use  them  and  your  home  will 
never  need  another  roof.  If  you  are  repair- 
ing or  altering,  re-roof  for  the  last  time  by 
using  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles. 
They  are  supplied  either  in  hexagonal  form 
or  in  standard  American  style. 

Be  sure  the  shingles  you  get  are  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos.  With  every  roof  of 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  you  are 
entitled  to  a  Certificate  vouching  for  its  gen- 
uineness. Ask  your  roofer  for  this  Certificate. 
Each  one  is  registered  at  our  home  office.  Thus, 
for  your  own  protection,  there  will  be  a  per- 
manent record  of  who  sold  the  shingles  and 
who  laid  the  roof. 


of  Dr.  H.  E.  Robinson,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Architect — James  R.  Thompson 
Roofed  with  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville— Master  of  Asbestos 

Wherever  men  live  or  work,  they  live  and 
work  better  and  more  comfortably,  because 
of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  products.  Fac- 
tories, power  plants,  railroad  cars,  steamships, 
office  and  apartment  buildings  and  homes 
use  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  in  construction 
and  in  operation. 

Asbestos,  one  of  the  strangest  of  minerals,  might 
still  be  only  a  freak  in  collectors'  cabinets,  but  for 
Johns-Manville,  pioneer  developer  of  its  use.  From 
the  asbestos  mine  to  the  finished  asbestos  product, 
Johns-Manville  handles  every  phase  of  the  task  of 
making  this  mineral  useful. 

Johns-Manville  makes  asbestos  fabrics,  yarns, 
cements  and  other  raw  materials  from  which  are 
fashioned  insulations,  floorings,  tiles,  shingles, 
brake  linings,  sound  controlling  material,  and  a 
thousand  other  articles.  Modern  civilization,  mod- 
ern comfortable  living,  literally  depend  largely  on 
the  asbestos  products  of  Johns-Manville. 


For  Sale 
Everywhere 

Any  building  ma- 
terial or  lumber 
dealer,  or  any  roofer 
or  contractor,  can 
furnish  you  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles.  He  may 
not  have  a  stock, 
but  he  can  get  them 
from  one  of  our 
Authorized  Dis- 
tributors. It  will 
pay  you  in  added 
beauty  and  value 
of  your  home  to  in- 
sist on  having  the 
best,  to  demand 
Johns  -Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS     SHINGLES 

bRAKE  Lining  and  Insulations  of  Enduring  Fireproof  Asbestos 


For  the  small  house  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 

Shingles  in  hexagonal  shape  offer  the  charm  of 

this  pleasant  French  cottage- 


F%£€— Booklet  of  Color 
Combinations  for  cRoofs 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  Corp.,  Dept.  R  15, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco 

For  Canada:  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.  .Toronto 

(Mail coupon  to  branch  nearest  you) 


Send  me  your  free  booklet  showing  how 
to  choose  the  roof  most  suitable  for  my  house. 


Where  will  you  want  your  lamps 

....  where  will  you  plug  in  your  cleaner? 

Plan  your  <wiring  imhen  you  plan  your  home 


When  you  build  or  remodel  a  house 
think  of  each  room  as  it  will  be  when 
you're  living  in  it.  Place  your  furni- 
ture mentally.  And  consider  all  the  pos- 
sible  arrangements  to  which  you  might 
later  want  to  shift.  Plan  your  wiring 
at  the  same  time — and  plan  it  ade- 
quately. 

In  your  living  room,  for  instance ,  where 
will  you  put  your  lamps?  Where  will 
you    have    outlets    for    your 


you  plug  in  your  toaster  when  you 
want  to  have  tea?  Will  you  have  a 
switch  at  the  door,  so  you  won't  have 
to  grope  in  the  dark? 

And  remember  that  there  is  one  simple 
way  of  getting  every  electrical  comfort. 
Have  a  General  Electric  Wiring  System. 
It  is  completely  planned.  It  specifies 
plenty  of  convenience  outlets — switches 
at  every  door.  And  its  materials,  made 
and  guaranteed  by  General  Electric,  as- 


vacuum  cleaner?  Where  will  sure  the  real  economy  of  lasting  service. 


Iking  System 

~ for  lifetime  service 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Merchandise  Department 

Section  13 

General  Electric  Company 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


t  Floors  in  Color/ 


MFMA  No.  108— Orchid 


MFMA  No.  107— Pastel  Green 


Cw\ 


C/^HE  charm  of  color  .  .  .  combined  with  the 
K-J  lasting  comfort  and  homelike  atmosphere 
that  only  a  fine  hardwood  floor  can  bring  .  .  . 
this  is  the  marvelous  new  opportunity  Northern 
Hard  Maple  Flooring  offers  you  for  every  room 
in  your  home. 

With  fadeless  penetrating  stains  recently 
developed,  which  you,  yourself,  or  any  painter 
or  decorator  can  apply,  it  is  now  possible  to 
produce  permanent  colors  in  Northern  Hard 
Maple  floors. 

Any  tone  you  choose!  From  light,  cool  green 
to  deep,  mellow  brown  .  .  .  from  delicate  blue 
to  rich,  rare  ebony.  And  with  this  coloring,  the 
subtle  grain  of  the  wood  develops  a  distinctive 
beauty  never  before  seen  in  any  floor. 

Maple  has  long  been  known  to  be  the  smooth- 
est, most  resilient  and  most  enduring  of  all  the 
better  flooring  materials. With  this  new  element 


of  color  added,  it  becomes  at  once  the  out- 
standing flooring  for  residential  use. 

Think,  then,  of  the  comfort  and  cheer  you 
will  add  to  your  home  by  flooring  bedrooms, 
living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  hallway 
with  Northern  Hard  Maple.  Think,  too,  of  the 
value  modern  Maple  floors  in  color  will  add 
to  your  home  in  future  years. 

Whether  you  are  planning  to  build  or  re- 
floor,  you  can  install  Maple  floors  at  moderate 
cost. Write  for  the  free  illustrated  booklet,  "The 
NewColor  Enchantment  in  Hard  Maple  Floors." 

Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers  Association 

1765  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


-guaranteed  Floorings- 


\A  E"  IV^  TV  The  letters  M  FMAon  Maple,  Beech  or  Birch  floor- 
I'T  IVI^^  lng  signify  that  the  flooring  is  standardized  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers  Association,  whose 
members  must  attain  and  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  manu- 
facture, and  adhere  to  manufacturing  and  grading  rules  which  eco- 
nomically conserve  these  remarkable  woods.  This  trade  mark  is  for 
your  protection.  Look  for  it  on  the  flooring  you  use. 
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THE  NEW  DOUBLE   SIZE  LIPSTICK 

(^y/y new  COTY '  creation  rof-oeautu 

^<    u    ana  economy  —  me  Olympic 

Lipstick,  double  size,  lasting  twice  as 

lond.  Cnlltnedlofious  individual 

CCJT^YsAaaes  wnichdive  vivid 

jfesn  loveliness  to  me  mouth, 

ate  cheated  in  tne  Olympic  — 

eacn  snade  distzndmsned 

with  its  own  cnic  tittle  oana 

of  coloured  enamel. 


FIVE  ENLIVENING  TONES 

LIGHT 

MEDIUM 

DARK 

CERISE 

INVISIBLE 


REFILLS  OBTAINABLE  EVERYWHERE 


ROUGE 
now  to  use  it  for  greatest  ieauty 
—  a  SooAtet    ittustrated  6y 
CHARLES    DANA    GIBSON 

COTY,nc. 

714  QiftA  GSbenue,  c7^u>'2/orL 

CANADA  —  55  McGill  Colle-oe  Ave  ,  Montreal 
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When  you  go  abroad 

The  Equitable  can  add  materially  to  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  your  trip. 

Want  ready  money  in  any  country? 

Send  for  our  booklet,  A  World  Currency. 

Going  abroad  for  the  first  time? 

Send  for  Travel  Suggestions. 

Want  to  leave  financial  cares  behind  you? 

Send  for  The  Safe-Keeping  Account. 


Check 

□ 

Check 

□ 
Check 

D 


Name_ 


Address. 


Tear  off  and  mail  to   the  nearest  office   of 
The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 


1™  Equitable 
trust  company 

OF  NEW  YORK 
11  BROAD  STREET 

M  ADISON  AVE.  at  45th  ST.  MADISON  AVE.  at  28th  ST. 

247  BROADWAY 

LONDON  •         PARIS  •         MEXICO  CITY 

Total  resources  more  than  $500,000,000 

©  E.T.  C.°fN.Y.,iQ28 


The  Early 
Gardener 
has  the 
loveliest 
flowers 

Get  this 
Book  Now 


Quantities  of  new  things 
and  new  tricks  to  do  with 
old  ones.  With  it  you  can 
plan  and  achieveagarden 
of  individuality  and 
beauty. 


The 

lACTlCAL 
toOK  OF 
J1TD0OR 
10WERS 


cT-iCAL 


0 


FIXERS 

ON**' 


notf 


9  COLOR  PLATES 

165  DOUBLETONE 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

A  magnificently  illustrated  and 
instructive  guide  for  those  who 
plan  or  supervise  their  own 
planting— an  inspiration  to  the 
growing  of  better  flowers  and 
i  iking  of  more  beautiful 
C  every  particu- 
lar in  the  preparation  and  lay- 
inn  out  of  flower  beds  and  shrubbery  with  suggestions  and  information  for  both  the 
beginning  and  the  practiced  gardener.  The  various  idiosyncrasies  <>t  perennials,  an- 
nuals, bulbs,  flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  are  considered  with  the  treatment  that 
will  induce  healthy  and  al lant  bloom.  There  are  fascinating  schemes  of  color  com- 
binations in  plot  rs,  plans  for  rock  gardening  and  wall  gardening,  arrange- 
ments for  fra  ind  old-fashioned  design.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject  ever  published  as  well  as  the  must  beautiful.  It  will  become  the 
standard   for  all   lovers  o)    gardens  and  gardening. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.      227  So.  6th,  Dept.  A.D.  3,  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  illustrated  pamphlet  of  this  bonk  and  other  similar  volumes. 


The  Luxurious  Home  of  Medium  Size 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


always  know  when  the  architect 
has  done  enough?  Or  will  he  as  so 
often  happens,  pursue  the  opposite 
course  and  when  the  design  is 
shaped  up  on  the  boards  urge  that 
more  interesting  features  be  added 
— and  thus  destroy  the  whole  ef- 
fect? Fortunately,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
firm  control  over  his  client,  who 
was  himself,  and  everything  went 
on  in  harmony.  But  suppose  there, 
had  been  an  anxious  owner  to  peer 
over  his  shoulder,  urging  or  hint- 
ing: "Wouldn't  it  look  better  if 
you  poked  that  south  gable  up  a 
bit  higher?  Or,  in  place  of  those 
low  plain  dormers  on  the  centre 
roof,  wouldn't  a  couple  of  attrac- 
tive, cute  affairs  be  better  there 
like  the  ones  in  that  farmhouse 
we  liked  in  your  Cotswold  book? 
And,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying 
it,  I  think  the  front  door  should 
be  more  snappy."  Had  there  been 
such  a  client  on  this  job,  and  had 
Mr.  Wilson  been  the  kind  of  archi- 
tect who  is  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  his  client  from  going  in  the 
wrong  direction,  the  result  would 
have  been  quite  different — prob- 
ably not  worth  publishing  in  Arts 
and  Decoration. 

But  let  us  give  thanks  that  the 
too-common  tragedy  did  not  occur 
in  this  case.  Nothing,  not  the 
slightest  detail,  was  allowed  to  mar 
the  big  simple  massing  of  the  house 
on  its  site,  nor  the  complete  har- 
mony of  the  design.  The  walls  are 
not  cut  to  pieces  with  windows, 
either  too  large  or  too  many  of 
them,  nor  are  the  roofs  too  broken 
up  with  gables  or  dormers.  Only  one 
dormer  on  the  entrance  front  has  a 
gable,  and  this  one  serves  to 
lengthen  the  house  at  the  north 
wing.  Particularly  well  handled 
are  the  details  of  the  garage  doors 
— those  elephantine  masses  which 
are  apt  to  ruin  the  beauty  of  a 
house.  In  this  case  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  north  wall  of  the  house, 
where  they  cannot  clash  with  other 
details,  and  where  they  are  incon- 
spicuously blended  with  the  ma- 
sonry surfaces. 

All  the  other  details  are  rigidly 
simple.  Masonry  is  rough,  without 
being  crude,  consisting  of  stone 
quarried  out  of  the  cellar  of  the 
house  and  roughly  shaped  and  laid 
random  with  broad  joints  made  to 
appear  broader  by  parging  them 
over  the  surface  of  the  stone.  The 
window  openings  generally  have 
flagstone  sills  and  either  fieldstone 
arches,  or  concrete  lintels  over  the 
leads.  As  the  photographs  show, 
details  of  stone  steps,  of  slate  eaves, 
of  iron  railings  or  copper  leaders 
are  minimum.  Gutters  do  not  ap- 
pear, except  where  absolutely  nec- 
essary, as,  for  example,  over  the 
entrance  uoor.  Windows  are  metal 
casements.  Dormers  have  the  sim- 
plest board  facings  and  jobs.  The 
front  door  is  similar — merely  built 
of  ilat  oak  boards,  with  but  slight- 
est relief  of  studded  nail  heads,  and 
a  small  glass  panel  and  rope  mould- 
ing as  edging  of  the  door  frame. 


The  doorway  is  marked  only  by  a 
small  lantern  on  one  side  and  a 
leader  on  the  other.  What  could  be 
simpler? 

The  perfection  of  texturing  of 
the  building  materials  has  been 
mentioned.  It  is  indeed  masterly. 
Stone,  slate,  wood  and  iron — each 
building  material  is  made  to  reveal 
its  individual  richness  of  color  and 
surface.  This  process  is  the  very 
fibre  of  architecture,  but,  alas,  is 
too  often  bungled.  As  compared 
with  -much  conventional  design,  it 
is  surprising  how  delicate  and  how 
harmonious  this  texturing  is.  In  this 
the  architect  is  like  a  true  musi- 
cian who  needs  but  to  play  a  few 
notes,  almost  indifferently  in  order 
to  rivet  his  audiences  attention, 
whereas  one  who  is  less  a  master 
feels  that  he  must  crash  his  keys  in 
order  to  impress. 

This  house  is  unusual  in  another 
respect.  That  is,  the  interior  equals 
the  fine  exterior.  On  entering,  the 
first  surprise  is  the  octagonal  en- 
trance hall — a  most  desirable  form, 
but  one  that  is  rarely  used  for  some 
unknown  reason.  It  affords  needed 
space  at  the  entrance  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair,  and,  more  impor- 
tant it  provides  vistas  through  the 
house  in  every  direction.  The 
feature  which  first  challenges 
attention  is  the  view  at  the  left 
down  into  the  living  room  over 
the  balcony  of  the  little  stair 
from  the  entrance  hall,  facing  the 
huge  bay  window  of  the  living 
room  on  the  south  terrace.  The' 
house  drops  down  about  a  story 
and  a  half  at  this  south  living  room 
wing,  making  a  series  of  attractive 
changes  of  level.  Another  vista 
and  straight  ahead,  is  that  into  the 
playroom  opposite  the  front  door; 
a  third  vista  runs  diagonally  at  the 
right  into  the  dining  room,  and,  as 
one  turns  around  one  sees  the  ex- 
tremely fine  oak  stairway  with  its 
low  landing  and  tiny  window.  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  draw 
the  lines  of  these  vistas  on  the  plan, 
you  will  appreciate  how  beautiful 
these  vistas  develop  and  cross  one 
another.  The  two  dominant  vistas 
are  the  view  from  the  aforesaid  en- 
trance hall — appearing  particularly 
charming  also  as  one  descends  the 
stairs  and  glances  down  over  two 
levels — across  the  living  room;  and 
the  vista  which  runs  the  length  of 
the  south  wing  through  living 
room,  porch  and  north  terrace.  The 
points  of  interest  are  carefully 
placed  at  the  ends  of  these  vistas. 
One  notes  how  the  porch  is  planned 
within  the  house  situated  on  the 
southwest.  It  is  really  a  loggia,  and 
has  the  solidity  of  a  room,  and  can 
be  easily  screened.  What  a  remark- 
ably fine  arrangement  is  this  plan, 
both  for  daily  living,  as  well  as  for 
entertainment,  with  the  ample  en- 
trance hall,  long  vistas  and  ter- 
races! 

One    more    excellence    deserves 
remark,  which  is,  the  wonderfully 
artistic    distribution    of    daylight 
(Continued  on  page  121) 
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Winsor  &.  Newton* s  Famous  Colour  Sets 


Junior   "IDEAL"    Water    Col- 
our   Box    Fitted    with    8    half- 
pan  Moist  Water  Col- 
ours   and    2    Brushes 


;$3.25 


Kensington  "IDEAL"  Oil 
Colour  Box  Fitted  with  12 
Tubes  of  Oil  Colours,  3 
Brushes,  Oil,  Turpentine.  Ma- 
hogany Palette  and 
Palette    Knife. 


$5.!2 


Sent  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 

New  Illustrated  Folders — write  for  ones  wanted 


No  -J— Water  Colours.  Fitte.1 
Boxes.  Brushes.  Palettes,  etc. 

No.  3 — Studio  Oil  Colours.  Oils. 
Varnishes.     Canvas,     etc 

No.  4 — KaseU.  Sketch  Boses. 
Palettes,    etc. 


MNSOR  ^NEWTON 

TT  INCORPORATED  M 

EvEryth/nq  for  the  Artist' 

31  East  17 -St.  New  York 
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30    EAST    10TH    STREET 


Another  De  Luxe  Style 
THE  PARISIAN 


CABINETS 

WMIRRORS 

£non>Whlte  Steel 

THE  door  frame  is  of  drawn  steel 
moulding  (not  sheet  steel)  welded 
and  finished  at  the  corners. 
The  mirror-  conceals  the  spacious  cabi- 
net, which  is  fitted  with  adjustable  pol- 
ished plate  glass  shelves. 
Suitable  for  the  finest  bath  room,  at 
a  moderate  price. 

Write  for  description  of  this  and 
of  six  other  styles,  in  five  sizes 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


Marjorie  Joesting,  famous 
beauty,  keeps  radiantly  healthy 
the  HEALTH  BUILDER  way. 


WHY  envy  the 
youthful  slen- 
derness,  the  radiant 
health  that  are  so  es' 
sential  to  beauty?  15  minutes  a  day 
of  enjoyable,  effortless  exercise  with 
the  Battle  Creek  HEALTH 
BUILDER  enables  you  to  look  and 
feel  years  younger.  Dieting  or  back- 
breaking  exercises  are  no  longer 
necessary.  With  the  HEALTH 
BUILDER  you  can  exercise  and 
massage  your  whole  body,  right 
in  your  own  home — and  without 
effort. 

Oscillate  Your  Way 
to  Health 

With  the  Battle  Creek  HEALTH 
BUILDER  you  receive  a  massage 
vibratory  treatment  that  is  better 
than  an  expert  masseur  could  give 
you.  It  vigorously  massages  the 
heaviest  muscles,  takes  off  surplus 
weight  safely  and  surely,  peps  up 
sluggish  circulation,  aids  digestion, 
and  firms  up  flabby  muscles. 

Marjorie  Joesting,  famous  beauty, 
finalist  at  the  Atlantic  City  Beauty 
Contest,  says,  "I  am  so  enthusiastic 


about  this  gentle,  easy, 
sure  way  to  keep  fit  that 
I  just  can't  help  singing 
its  praises.  Although  I 
have  only  time  to  use  the  HEALTH 
BUILDER  a  few  minutes  a  day,  I 
find  it  all  I  need  to  keep  in  the  'pink* 
of  physical  condition." 

Thousands  Use  This  Method 

Over  50,000  men  and  women  of  all 
ages  have  used  the  Battle  Creek 
HEALTH  BUILDER,  largelyupon 
the  advice  of  their  physicians.  Per' 
fected  by  a  world'famous  medical 
authority,  the  HEALTH  BUIL- 
DER is  a  safe,  simple,  scientific  way 
to  reduce  weight  and  keep  vigor' 
ously  healthy. 

Write  for  FREE  'Book^ 

"Health  and  Beauty  in  Fifteen 
Minutes  a  Day"  is  a  valuable  FREE 
book  showing  the  Battle  Creek 
HEALTH  BUILDER  in  operation, 
with  complete  series  of  home  ex' 
ercises.  Write  for  it— TODAY! 
Sanitarium  Equipment  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


The  BATTLE  CREEK  SUNARC  BATH 
and  MECHANICAL  HEALTH  HORSE 

are  also  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
famous  HEALTH  BUILDER. 
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Alfred  Nelson  Co. 


tailors 


NOW 

AT 

>80  Fifth  Avenue 

EMPIRE  TRUST 
BUILDING 

N.  W.  Comer  of  47th  Street 


LATEST  IMPORTATIONS 
FOR  SPRING 


Art  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  110) 

was  a  little  pile  of  particularly- 
fascinating  drawings — water  colors 
by  Walkowitz,  (or  rather  water 
colors  and  pencil.)  They  were  fasci- 
nating character  sketches  of  people 
you  were  sure  Mr.  Walkowitz  had 
seen  moving  about  homes  and 
streets,  because  there  is  so  much 
quality  and  action  in  each  sketch. 
They  were  not  expensive,  yet  were 
precious  enough  in  their  way  to 
belong  to  large  collections  later 
on. 

There  were  also  in  the  same 
gallery  some  fascinating  little 
water  color  sketches  by  Marie 
Laurencin  with  her  usual  delicate 
colors  and  vigorous  expression.  I 
have  read  somewhere  recently  that 
she  dislikes  everything  masculine, 
not  only  the  poor  gentlemen  them- 
selves, but  all  their  handiwork.  She 
thinks  that  everything  they  do  is 
crude  and  brutal  and  she  believes 
that  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
especially  art,  must  rest  with 
women. 

In  a  new  gallery,  Van  Dieman 
&  Company,  I  found  a  few  old 
English  paintings  against  an  ex- 
quisite background  of  yellow-gray 
velvet  curtains.  All  the  walls  were 
covered  with  this  velvet,  and  there 
were  inset  panels,  where  the  mag- 
nificent old  paintings  were  hung.  A 
Raeburn  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking,  the  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Lee 
Harvey;"  but  there  were  two  rich 
Gainsboroughs  and  the  beautiful 
Hoffner  portrait  of  Mrs.  Home.  It 
is  rather  a  good  idea  having  a  very 
beautiful  room,  gracefully  ar- 
ranged, with  a  few  arresting  paint- 
ings in  it.  It  gives  you  peace  as 
well  as  pleasure. 

In  the  galleries  of  Kennedy  & 
Company  there  were,  as  usual, 
many  etchings  and  lithographs  of 
beasts  and  birds.  Some  fine  old 
nautical  prints,  a  Whistler — "The 
Two  Doorways,"  and  a  whirling 
flock  of  canvasbacks  by  Frank  W. 
Benson.  Then  there  were  some 
prints  of  famous  old  Americans — 
George  Washington,  of  course,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  rare  pleasure  was  the  Jonas 
Lie  exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Gal- 
leries. His  paintings  have  all  that 
exhilarating,  flamboyant  beauty 
that  you  feel,  for  instance,  along 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
sky  is  like  the  covering  of  South- 
ern Italy,  the  water  sapphire  and 
black,  and  the  green,  of  the  little 
towns  running  along  the  shore,  like 
the  leaves  of  apple-trees  in  June. 
What  sunsets  Jonas  Lie  paints — 
they  seem  to  crash  through  the  hori- 
zon and  pour  up  into  the  sky,  chang- 
ing for  a  moment  a  whole  world  into 
some  ecstatic  reality,  that  fortunate- 
ly does  not  last.  And  the  flights  of 
white  gulls  that  stream  across  these 
blue  and  sapphire  landscapes,  and 
the  little  fishing  boats  with  white 
sails  that  nestle  in  the  harbor,  or 
dip  their  bows  to  the  sea  winds  as 
they  sail  out  of  sight! 

I  think  there  were  at  least  six 
worthwhile    exhibitions    going    on 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

simultaneously  the  afternoon  I 
stopped  at  the  Grand  Central  Art 
Galleries.  I  am  reproducing  one  of 
Evelyn  Longman's  portrait  heads, 
and  fortunately  even  the  reproduc- 
tion holds  the  vitality  and  youthful 
beauty  of  the  little  person  called 
"Peggy."  This  enchanting  bit  of 
youth  was  in  extraordinary  con- 
trast with  a  certain  quiet  solemnity 
of  the  marble  busts  of  Boris  Lovet- 
Lorski.  The  work  of  this  man  gives 
one  a  sense  of  great  power  and 
reserve  strength.  He  does  not  seem 
to  exhaust  himself  on  any  subject, 
but  in  every  case  you  are  given  all 
the  beauty  and  strange  calm  that 
marble  so  wonderfully  lends  itself 
to  expressing.  Here,  too,  were  some 
of  his  most  rhythmical  figures, 
"Dance"  and  "Rhythm,"  "The 
Sea-Gulls,"  "Diana"  and  "Salome" 
— a  man  whose  work  has  a  curious 
combination  of  old  Greek  simplic- 
ity and  Russian  intensity. 

Glen  Newell 's  genre  paintings 
were  also  shown  at  these  galleries. 
No  one  else,  I  think,  is  doing  any- 
thing quite  so  homelike,  so  redolent 
of  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
"country"  with  longing  in  our 
voices.  Horatio  Walker  is  doing 
exceptionally  interesting  things 
along  this  line  in  Canada,  and  it 
has  been  done  many  times  in  En- 
gland and  France,  but  among  our 
own  men  who  can  make  you  so 
homesick  for  New  England  as 
Newell  can  when  he  paints  a  pic- 
ture called  "The  Blue  Berkshire 
Hills,"  or  "In  the  Orchard"  and 
"The  Hill  Pasture." 

One  of  the  most  dazzling  shows 
of  the  season  has  just  been  put  on 
by  Durand-Ruel.  No  one  will  be  • 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  pastels  and  paintings  by 
Degas.  I  was  thinking  that  it  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
shows  I  have  ever  seen,  but  the 
finest  collection  of  Degas,  when  I 
looked  up  and  saw  my  old  friend, 
Mahonri  Young,  a  rare  artist  who 
has  been  away  from  New  York 
painting  and  modeling  for  over  two 
years.  It  interested  me  very  much 
to  hear  him  say,  "It  is  magnificent! 
Two  of  the  best  Degas'  in  the 
world  are  here,  and  the  show  as  a 
whole  makes  you  see  his  stupen- 
dous force,  understanding  and  solid- 
ity. Two  of  these  pictures,  Mr. 
Young  went  on  to  say,  'The  Green 
Dancers'  and  'The  Rose  Dancer' 
I  saw  years  ago  in  Paris,  and  on 
the  wall  between  them  was  a  bronze 
by  Rodin.  Curiously  enough  these 
two  pastels  seemed  to  have  a 
greater  body  and  force  than  the 
actual  metal  statue,  and  a  fine  one, 
too."  I  wish  I  could  remember  all 
the  things  Mahonri  Young  said, 
not  only  about  Degas,  but  about 
Cezanne,  Renoir,  and  Matisse.  I 
do  recall  one  thing — "  Degas  will 
still  be  the  great  master  when  the 
Matisse  bubble  has  burst." 

It  was  a  nice  dinner  party  that 
the  Arts  Council  gave  at  the  Bar- 
bizon  late  in  January — a  house- 
warming  for  their  new  home. 
The  Arts  Council  exists  to  develop 
the  arts  practically,  to  cultivate 
appreciative  audiences  and  to  stim- 
ulate creative  artists— a  high  ideal! 
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Four  Building  Materials  Combined 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


J'hvtcciraplt  by  S.  H.  Gotlscho 
The  upper  story  of  the  house  is  con- 
structed of  clapboards  and  the  roof  is 
slate 

the  ridge  roll  along  the  top  of  the 
roof,  over  the  porch  and  window- 
tops  is  of  cement. 

All  the  windows  in  this  house 
are  leaded  casement.  Some  are  side 
hung,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
photographs,  and  some  are 
trap  hung.  On  the  site,  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  resi- 
dence there  was  an  old  barn, 
and  in  the  hollow  space  be- 
low the  porch  the  stone  walls 
of  the  barn  were  left  intact. 


stone  fireplace.  Upstairs  there  are 
large  bedrooms,  a  comfortable 
library,  three  baths  and  many 
closets  and  minor  conveniences.  All 
the  bathrooms  are  tiled  and  fin- 


Today,  this  hollow  space  is  a  most 
enchanting  sunken  garden.  The  ga- 
rage as  one  can  see  from  the'  illus- 
tration is  connected  directly  with 
the  service  end  of  the  house,  and 
the  service  quarters  which  include 
kitchen,  laundry,  bath  and  rooms 
overhead  are  fitted  up  with  every 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  liv- 
ing room  is  spacious,  with  a  wide 
terrace  on  one  side,  a  deep  porch 
on  the  other  and  a  splendid  old 


The  rambling  ar- 
rangement of  rooms 
iimy  he  seen  from 
//ns  first  floor  plan, 
the  living  room  be- 
ing in  the  wing 


ished  with  every  possible  comfort 
in  the  way  of  built-in  accessories 
and  showers.  The  floors  through- 
out the  house  are  polished  oak 
with  a  high  waxed  finish.  In 
addition  to  the  floor  plans  we 
are  giving  a  general  plan  of  the 
little  estate.  The  house  is  delight- 
fully placed  with  much  green 
lawn,  the  sunken  garden  with 
pools  and  fountains  and  a  very 
practical  service  court. 


Dutch  Type  House 

(Continued  from  page  112) 

The  living  room  is  paneled  in 
wide  pine  boards,  with  many  built- 
in  bookshelves,  in  the  character  of 
early  New  England  Colonial  such 
as  one  finds  at  Newburyport.  The 
large  fireplace  has  a  plain  board 
overmantel.  The  hangings  at  the 
windows  and  doors  are  deep  red 
and  there  is  a  red  lacquer  desk. 

In  the  dining  room,  which  illus- 
trates this  article,  is  concentrated 
the  richest  color  on  the  first  floor. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  a  Chi- 
nese Chippendale  type  of  scenic 
paper,  glazed  and  shellacked.  The 
rug  is  a  warm  tone  and  the  wood- 


work white.  The  furniture  through- 
out is  Chinese  Chippendale.  From 
the  end  of  the  hall  one  enters  the 
sunroom  which  is  all  decorated  in 
bright  green.  A  wall  fountain  drips 
coolly  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

The  upper  floor  is  planned  with 
the  closest  economy  of  space  so 
there  are  many  bedrooms,  four 
baths,  the  requisite  number  of 
closets  and,  of  course,  a  well  ar- 
ranged servants'  quarter  with  a 
staircase  of  their  own. 

In  every  respect  this  house 
seems  to  be  typical  of  the  modern 
medium-sized  American  home 
which  has  all  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the  great  house  on  the 
great  estate,  minus  vast  expense 
and  many  problems. 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 

FRENCH  GOTHIC  FURNITURE 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 

MEMBERS  of  this  firm  regularly  spend 
a  large  part  of  each  year  at  our 
Paris  office  and  in  other  parts  of  France. 
We  have  a  close,  first-hand  knowledge 
of  antique  tapestries  of  all  sizes  and  at 
wide  ranges  of  price.  We  specialize  on 
importing  tapestries  to  meet  special  con- 
ditions as  to  size  and  coloring.  We  also 
handle  French  Gothic  furniture  which 
we  select  and  import  ourselves.  We  can 
also  execute  special  commissions  for  im- 
porting decorative  materials,  furniture, 
pictures  or  rugs.  We  are  always  glad  to 
show  you  the  objects  of  art  at  our  salon. 

MAISON  REISH,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 
Heckscher  Building,  730  Fifth  Ave.  at  57th  St. 
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Which  means  the  view  can 
never  be  obstructed— the  lo- 
cation constantly  increases 
in  value  and  so  do  the  1 00% 
co-operative    apartments   at 

1165 

Fifth  Ave. 

An  intrinsically  sound  in- 
vestment today,  perma- 
nently   sound    tomorrow. 

Q  ROOMS  —annual  maitl- 
-,  tenance,$3173 

including  amortization  of 

mortgage.     A    few   8 -room 

apartments   on  tenth  floor, 

maintenance    from    $2468. 
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Selling  and  Managing  Agents: 

F?  A  SE   &.  EIlIMAN 

660  Madison  Ave.,  at  60th  St. 

REGent  6600 

Representative  on  premises  Booklet  on  request 
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FRENCH  SILK  CRAVATS 
DISTINCTIVE  FOR  EASTER  AND  SPRING 

Our  Handsome  French  Neckwear  Silks  include  Widest 
Assortments  very  appropriate  for  Ascots  as  well  as 
for  other  Distinctive  Cravats.  Ascots,  $6.50  to  $9.00; 
Four-in-hands,  $3.50  to  $6.50;  Bow  Ties,  $2.00  to  $4.00. 

Shirts  to  Measure  from  $8.00  upward 

*fc.  <§ii£&ja  fy  (§omJuuui> 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

27  OLD   BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2   RUE  DE  CAST1GLIONE 
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GenilemerisJauors 
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Men  who  appreciate  the 
Advantages  of  having 
Clothes  of  Exceptional 
Character  for  Formal, 
Business  and  Sport  wear 
compose  our  Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit 
Principal  Cities  in  the  Mid- 
dle West — dates  will  be  sent 
upon  application. 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  82) 


Courtesy  of  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

weatherstripped.  They  are  draftless 
and  dustproof.  Made  of  metal  or  of 
specially  seasoned  wood,  they  do 
not  warp,  swell  or  shrink,  and 
consequently  they  open  and  close 
easily  and  quietly  and  are  free 
from  rattling. 

With  these  windows  from  75  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  aperture  can  be 
opened  for  ventilation,  whereas  the 


Windows  of  the  steel  casement  type 
snehas  these  in  the  house  of  Mr.  August 
Bohlen,  architect  of  Indianapolis  admit 
one-fifth  more  light  than  double-hung 
wood   sashes 

Housewives  like  modern  case- 
ments because  they  are  easy  to 
clean.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
wide-swinging  hinges  which  permit 
the  leaves  to  be  cleaned  from  with- 
in, safely.  The  handles  and  other 


Courtesy  of  Truscon  Steel  Company 

Steel  casements  are  especially  adaptable  to  the  English  and  French 
vernacular  styles,  such  as  the  home  of  Mr.  G.  Wesley  Stickle,  archi- 
tect at  Erie,  Pa. 


double-hung  window's  maximum 
opening  is  50  per  cent.  Ventilation 
with  casements  is  controlled:  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  fresh  air  want- 
ed may  be  admitted.  And  the  out- 
swung  casement  leaf  may  be  set  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  guide  an  air- 
current  moving  parallel  to  the  outer 
wall  into  the  room,  while  windows 
of  the  old  type  catch  only  those 
breezes  blowing  directly  toward 
them,     an     important     difference. 


operating  devices  are  ingenious; 
all  makers  have  striven  to  combine 
permanent  mechanical  efficiency 
and  attractive  appearance  in  their 
hardware-designs. 

We  who  live  in  a  temperate 
climate  prefer  the  outward-opening 
casement  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  is  available  to  us,  together 
with  several  types  of  inside  screens 
which  do  not  interfere  with  cur- 
tains and   draperies.   Yet   in   hot 


Courtesy  of  Genfire  Steel  Company 

Steel  casements  are  well  adapted  to  the 

house  of  semi-formal  character  as  shown 

in  this  residence  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Miller  &  Craig,  architects 


climates    and    in    special    circum- 
stances elsewhere,  it  is  preferable 
that  the  casements  swing  inward, 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Castles 

IN  THE  AIR. 

The  ideal  home!  It  may  never  all 
come  true.  But  without  waiting 
for  it  in  your  present  or  forthcoming 
new  house,  you  can  capture  part  of 
its  Dream-Romance  and  Charm  with 
the  rugged  beauty 
of  Forged  Iron 
Hardware  by 
M  c  K  i  n  n  e  y  . 
Created  by  the 
manufacturers 
of  the  famous 
McKinney 
Hinges,  every 
piece  is  authentic  j 
in  design,  based 
on  the  best  work 
of  English, 
Spanish  and  Co- 
lonial craftsmen. 
The  finish  is  rust- 
proofed,     marvel-      A  beautiful  hardware 

ously  beautiful.  '££  Tfto&f  aI 
Hinge  straps,  ^^SSSTJ 
graceful    handle  forged  iron 

sets,  lanterns  with  crackle  glass,  door 
knockers,  foot  scrapers,  everything 
you  need  is  available  through  regu- 
lar Builders'  Supply  Dealers  every- 
where. If  you  love  the  unusual 
and  shrink  from  the  commonplace, 
McKinney  Forged  Iron  Hardware 
is  for  you. 

For  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
showing  various  suggested  applica- 
tions, write  to  Forge  Division, 
McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Makers  of  the  Famous  McKinney  Hinges. 

Offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 

MCKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 

Below:  Drop  ring  handle,  lever  handle,  steeple 
tip  hinge,  button  tip  hinge,  surface  bolt. 
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Forge  Division 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without   obligation,  the  items 

I  have  checked: 

□  Folio  on  Lanterns 

Q  Brochure  on  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

Name 

Address a*d  8-M 


Window  Valances 

(Continued  from  page  108) 

mounted  on  a  rod  that  was  fas- 
tened well  above  the  trim.  The 
drapery  hung  in  long,  straight  folds 
the  vertical  lines  of  which  helped 
to  give  the  effect  of  height,  and  the 
valance  was  kept  inconspicuous — 
its  soft  pleats  or  ruffle  assisting  in 
adding  greater  height  to  the  hang- 
ings. Instead  of  horizontal  striped 
material  or  trimmings,  here,  vertical 
stripes  or  lines  were  emphasized. 

The  valance  always  becomes 
more  prominent  when  it  is  made  of 
a  contrasting  color  or  material  and 
this  is  often  desirable  when  it  is 
used  for  purely  decorative  pur- 
poses. Beautiful  old  pieces  of  ma- 
terial, richly  embroidered,  that  per- 
haps did  ritual  duty  in  some 
ancient  church,  have  been  con- 
verted into  valances  that  are 
combined  with  plain  hangings  of 
the  same  color.  Many  wonderful 
effects  can  be  attained  by  combin- 
ing these  rare  strips  of  velvet 
(either  embroidered  or  plain),  an- 
tique brocades  or  damasks  that 
have  been  transformed  into  val- 
ances, with  hangings  of  plain  or 
antique  velvet  or  satin.  Taffeta 
valances  with  chintz  hangings  that 
are  bound  in  the  taffeta  are  de- 
ightful  for  bedrooms  and  boudoirs. 
I  Main  hangings,  having  figured 
valances  and  tie-backs  can  be  used 
to  get  certain  decorative  effects 
that  could  not  be  produced  with 
draperies  that  are  entirely  pat- 
terned. Occasionally,  when  the  trim 
of  a  window  looks  ugly  and  bare, 
yet  curtains  are  undesirable,  a 
valance  can  be  used,  so  shaped  that 
its  side  pieces  come  half-way  down, 
thus  replacing  the  need  of  hang- 
ings. The  finishing  of  both  valances 
and  hangings  has  become  an  art 
in  itself — a  detail  that  is  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  making  and  finishing 
of  that  important  accessory,  the 
lamp  shade.  Not  only  have  the 
rather  obvious  braids,  fringes,  and 
galloons.been  utilized  as  of  old  upon 
draperies,  but  an  exquisite  needle 
craftsmanship  finds  expression  in 
applied  bands,  in  bandings  of 
sateen,  satin,  taffeta,  and  grosgrain 
ribbon  upon  cottons,  linens  and 
silks,  and  the  blanket  stitch,  the 
darning  stitch  or  simple  wool  em- 
broidery stitch  are  finding  their 
way  once  more  upon  fabrics  of 
plain  weave.  Hemstitching  and 
piping  are  also  being  used,  and 
ruffles  narrow,  bias  and  in  rows  are 
sometimes  added  to  light-weight 
fabrics,  when  the  type  of  hanging 
warrants  it. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  set  rules  when  dealing 
with  hangings.  We  can  only  gather 
inspiration  from  old  traditions,  and 
those  early  rooms  from  which  our 
modern  ones  are  adapted  or 
evolved.  We  must  use  good  com- 
mon sense  in  dealing  with  each  prob- 
lem. A  beautiful  out-door  view  must 
never  be  blotted  out.  If  any  window 
hangings  are  used,  they  should  only 
act  as  frames  for  so  lovely  a  pic- 
ture. Light  and  air  are  absolutely 
essential  and  should  never  be  ob- 
structed by  intricate  hangings. 


Cfft  HE  quaint  charm  of  Rustic  Hickory 
\^y  Furniture  lends  an  irresistible  har' 
mony  to  summer  home,  lodge,  country 
club,  porch,  lawn  or  garden  spot. 

For  over  a  quarter  century,  the  Rustic 
Hickory  craftsmen  at  La  Porte  have  fash- 
ioned this  unique  furniture  from  the  chok' 
est  Northern  hickory — in  one  hundred 
thirty  styles — beautiful,  comfortable  and 
everlasting. 

Our  big  catalog  clearly  pictures  the 
pleasing  variety  of  Rustic  Hickory.  Send 
for  your  copy  today.  Ask  for  Catalog  H. 

RUSTIC  HICKORY  FURNITURE  CO. 
La  Porte,  Indiana 
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Ancient  g>tamefc  #las& 


THE  CORRECT  DECORATION  FOR  LEADED 
WINDOWS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  ROOM. 

I  HAVE  ON  EXHIBITION  A  LARGE  COL- 
LECTION OF  PANELS  OF  THE  XIV,  XV  AND 
XVI  CENTURIES  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH 
CASTLES  AND  MANSIONS  WHERE  THEY 
FORMED  AN  INTERESTING  AND  BEAUTI- 
FUL DECORATIVE  FEATURE. 


&op  (Srosfoenor  ®boma£ 

6  WtZt  56ti)  Street 


Louis  XV  Ormolu  Mounted  Commode 

Richly  veneered  in  Ringwood  and  Tulipwood. 

Signed  "Fleury". 

Height  33  inches,  Width  44  inches. 


ARTHUR  GOETZ 


24'26  EAST  58TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Silver  of  Fine   Design  and   Execution 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


A   group    of  flat-ware   in   "Heirloom" 

plate,  in  the  Virginia  pattern.  Courtesy 

Wm.  A.  Rogers,  Ltd. 

Second",  modern  silversmiths  are 
reproducing  the  cyma  curve,  half 
circle  top,  decorated  moulding 
border,  and  smooth  surfaces  orna- 
mented by  flat  chasing  and  oxidiz- 
ing, a  charming  reminder  of  the 
sea-weed  inlays  and  fascinating 
motifs  of  arabesque  marqueterie 
decorating  the  furniture.  Another 
style  which  delightfully  completes 
the  decorative  scheme  in  furnish- 
ing the  modern  Colonial  house  is 
the  "Early  American".  Whether 
plain  or  engraved,  this  silver  is 
based  on  historic  precedent  com- 
bined with  all  the  beauty  and  re- 
finement of  finish  made  possible  by 
present  day  methods.  Another 
period  pattern,  designed  from  the 
work  of  the  famous  brothers,  "The 
Adam  Style"  is  distinguished  for 
its  beauty  and  delicate  decoration 


with  classic  ornaments — the  oval 
shield,  the  slender  acanthus  scroll, 
pendant  husks,  urns  and  medal- 
lions, all  of  which  modern  silver- 
smiths have  adapted,  producing  a 
pattern  of  great  distinction  and 
typical  characteristics. 

In  writing  of  table  silver,  one 
must  not  overlook  the  beauty  and 
enduring  qualities  of  time  honored 
silver  plate,  used  not  alone  on 
countless  American  tables  but  in 
every  club,  hotel,  restaurant,  ocean 
liner  and  trans-continental  flyer. 
The  latest  design  in  Heirloom 
plate,  "The  Virginian"  was  in- 
spired by  the  charming  doorways 
and  windows  of  Southern  Colonial 
mansions.  The  design  on  the 
handles  of  the  flat-ware  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  fan-transom,  the 
medallion  represents  the  knocker, 
while  the  lines  carved  on  either 
side  suggest  the  pilasters  of  those 
quite    famous   inviting   entrances. 


s&= 
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English    Rough    Stucco    Construction 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


int  vista  into  the  breakfast  room, 
which  is  really  a  glazed  porch  so 
placed  as  to  catch  the  morning 
sun.  The  pantry  is  convenient  to 
both  dining  room  and  breakfast 
porch. 

The  second  floor  comprises  four 
bedrooms  and  two  baths.  The  mas- 
ter's suite  includes  a  dressing  room 
fitted  with  wardrobes  and  a  built-in 
dressing  table.  Painted  woodwork 
and  textured  plaster  walls  give  a 
pleasing  informal  effect  in  the 
bedrooms. 

One  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  house  is  the  ser- 
vice wing  at  the  rear,  which 


provides  a  servants'  suite  of  two 
rooms  and  bath,  separated  from  the 


main  house  and  placed  half-a-story 
above  the  first  floor.  It  is  reached 
by  stairs  from  the  rear  hall.  Under 
the  servants'  quarters  is  the  garage 
which  is  conveniently  reached  by 
half-a-flight  of  stairs  from  the 
rear  hall.  The  house  also  has  a 
billiard  room  and  a  chauffeur's 
lounge  in  the 
basement. 
Throughout 
the  planning  of 
this  house,  the 
question  of 
space  was  tak- 
en care  of 
with  the 
utmost 
good  sense 
and  imag- 
ination. 
The  mas- 
ter's suite 
on  the  sec- 
ond floor 
has  a  dress- 
in  g  room 
fitted  with 
wardrobes 

The  decorations  were  done  by 
Marion  H.  Millizen. 
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From  Candle-Light 
to  Electric  Light 
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In  Old  Kentucky 
for  53  Years 


FIFTY-THREE  years  ago  this  Harts- 
horn Shade  Roller  lowered  a 
shade  in  Louisville  to  shut  in  the 
flickering  glow  of  candle-light 
when  evening  settled  over  the  land. 
Today  the  same  old  roller  lowers  an 
entirely  new  shade  when  the  snap 
of  a  switch  floods  the  house  with 
the  newer  light  of  incandescents. 

Isn't  itworth  while  to  INSISTupon 
Hartshorn  Shade  Cloths  on  Harts- 
horn Shade  Rollers  for  your  home? 

STEWART   HARTSHORN  CO. 
250  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


SHADE  ROLLERS 
SHADE    CLOTH 

A  shade  is  only  as  good  as  its  roller 

Made  by  the  Makers  of  Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers 


vTlje  {Dcnngplbanta  SUabemp 
of  the  Jftne  3rts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts..  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 

Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting.  Sculpture  and 
Illustration.     Write  (or   Illustrated   Circular. 

Eleanor  A.  Iraser.  Curator 


BOOKPLATES 

Sketches    submitted    and    plates   de- 
signed   and   etched   on    copper 
To  order  only 
Prices  from  $100.00  up.  Send  for  samples. 
RALPH  FLETCHER  SEYMOUR 
410  South  Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago.  111. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN     •    NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration, 
Crafts,  Life  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Painting,  Pic- 
torial and  Commercial  Illustration, 
Costume  Illustration,  Architecture — 
Two-and-Three  Year  Courses. 
Teacher  Training  in  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Arts — Three-Year  Course.  40 
Studios.    64    Instructors.    41st    Year. 

Walter   Scott  Perry,   Director 


Luxurious  Homes 

(Continued  from  page  114) 

throughout  the  rooms.  Right  here 
do  many  houses  fail  in  being  over 
illuminated,  or  else  illuminated 
equally  in  each  room.  We  do  far 
better  with  artificial  light,  which, 
in  these  days  of  portable  lamps,  we 
have  learned  to  control,  to  subdue, 
to  emphasize  and  otherwise  distrib- 
ute artistically.  Especially  are  we 
careful  not  to  overlight  our 
rooms.  Too  much  daylight  may 
destroy  the  fine  effect  of  a  room 
just  as  much  as  too  much  arti- 
ficial light  can.  In  a  home  some 
rooms  are  best  seen  in  a  more  sub- 
dued restful  light,  while  others  are 
more  like  outdoor  rooms,  and  can  be 
sunny  and  ''cheerful"  as  may  be. 
In  his  home  Mr.  Wilson  has  nicely 
apportioned  the  daylight,  both  as 
between  the  various  rooms,  and  in 
the  room  itself.  The  dining  room 
has  one  long  window  on  one  side. 
But  the  architect  has  worked  his 
lighting  scheme  up  to  a  superb 
climax  in  the  great  bay  window  of 
the  living  room  mentioned  above, 
almost  entirely  glass,  sending  a 
flood  of  light  across  one  end  of  the 
living  room. 

By  thus  keeping  daylight  under 
control,  the  design  is  benefited  in 
other  ways.  Outside,  the  walls  are 
not  too  spotted  with  windows,  and 
inside  wall  surfaces  are  preserved, 
giving  the  rooms  a  substantial  air 
and,  more  important,  providing  a 
good  background  against  which 
furniture  and  furnishings  are  seen 
to  advantage.  Surfaces  of  panes  of 
glass  are  apt  to  make  poor  back- 
grounds and  they  may  dwarf  a 
room  in  addition.  People  often 
want  big  windows,  claiming  that 
they  ''like  a  flood  of  sunlight."  So 
they  say,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
will  curtain  off  their  big,  ugly  win- 
dows so  that  the  daylight  is  ad- 
mitted through  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  glass  surface  of  the 
window.  Why  ruin  rooms  with  over- 
size windows  and  then  cut  the  sun- 
light out? 

That  this  house  plan  is  not  only 
extremely  original  and  artistic,  but 
is  also  highly  practical,  is  apparent 
to  anyone  who  glances  at  the  ar- 
rangement of  upper  and  lower 
floors.  The  separation  from  the 
major  part  of  the  house  of  the  ser- 
vice portion  containing  kitchen 
arrangements  and  garage  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  maids'  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  has  been  carefully 
arranged  without  the  accessibility 
between  the  two  portions  being 
sacrificed.  The  planning  is  compact 
and  economizes  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  ample  space  for 
every  necessary  article  of  equip- 
ment in  cellar,  kitchen  and  pantry. 
Today  people  require  plenty  of 
bathrooms  equipped  with  fittings 
of  the  highest  standards.  They  are 
also  taking  extreme  pains  to  make 
their  maids  as  comfortable  as  prac- 
ticable. All  these  conveniences  and 
necessities  naturally  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  architect,  but 
with  constant  experience  the  archi- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


the 

BARCLAY 

NEW  YORK'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 


rJftCanaging  T)irector 

JOHN    F.   SANDERSON 


ONE  finds  a  certain  graceful 
charm  in  living  at  the  Barclay 
which  sets  it  quite  apart.  The  im- 
mediately sensed  exclusiveness — the 
rich  dignity  of  its  Colonial  appoint- 
ments—  the  quiet  service  that 
smoothes  all  the  crumples  out  of 
existence.  For  short  or  long  term 
leases,  or  for  the  transient  visit,  the 
Barclay  is  a  home  —  with  all  New 
York's  activities  in  a  moment's  reach. 

Write  j or  information  and  brochure. 


Ill      EAjT     48//Z     STREET 

New  \ork 


Ernest  A.  Ruegg 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


Curtains  and  Draperies 

lsferieg        *       Fabrics 


30  IRVING  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

CORNER   EAST  16TH   STREET 
Tel.  Ashland  6245 
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French  Lick  Springs  Hotel 

The  Most  Distinguished  Hostelry  In  The  World 

^"Xy^AGNiFicENT  in  every  appoint- 
7j|l)  ment,  perfect  in  cuisine  and 
service,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  in 
setting  and  features  is  delightfully  dis- 
tinctive. Famous  springs,  with  marvel- 
ous therapeutic  values  are  unequalled 
by  European  spas.  Every  year  thou- 
sands find  rejuvenation  by  drinking  the 
natural,  sparkling  waters,  or  taking  the 
tonic  baths.  Two  of  America's  best 
known  18-hole  golf  courses  intrigue 
talent.  Tennis,  riding,  hiking — a  varied 
program — share  with  the  hotel  the 
distinction  of  making  a  visit  to  French 
Lick  Springs  a  treasured  memory. 

Quickly  accessible  by  train  or  auto.    Through  Pullmans,  T^ew  Tor\  to  French  L\c\ 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Indiana 

"HOME    OF    PLUTO    WATER" 


^SS* 


XMe  Ambassador  % 

id  ike  tJlmbassador  &ast 


arte 


r 
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CHICAGO'S  f  INCST  tiOTCLS 

In  the  fashionable  near  North  side  on  North  State  Street  at  Goethe, 
the  AMBASSADOR  has  become  renowned  as  Chicago's  finest  hotel 
....  And  now,  just  across  the  street  is  the  New  Ambassador  East, 
Chicago's  most  beautiful  residential  hotel  ....  Suites  of  from  one 
to  six  rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  or  without  kitchen- 
ettes, available  ....  Also  single  rooms  with  dressing  room  and  bath 
....  The  furnishings  as  well  as  the  cuisine  and  service  are  remi- 
of  the  smartest  continental  hotels  ....  Write  or  wire  about 
resei  vations. 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  118) 


allowing  for  screens  and  awnings 
outside.  These  are  available,  too. 
In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  rea- 
sonable requirement  in  fenestration 
that  cannot  be  met  by  this  equip- 
ment. And  besides,  these  windows 
are  fireproof,  permanent,  easier 
and  cheaper  to  reglaze  than  others, 
and  only  slightly,  if  any,  more  ex- 
pensive than  wooden  windows 
when  they  are  completely  installed. 

Custom-built  casements,  made 
to  an  architect's  personal  specifica- 
tions, are  available  -to  the  fastidi- 
ous owner.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  big  achievements  in  the  field 
is  the  standardization  of  units  so 
that  beautiful  window-treatments 
may  be  had  at  low  cost  for  rela- 
tively inexpensive  homes.  Between 
these  two  extremes  is  a  class  of 
manufacturers  who  offer  standard- 
ized equipment  but  also  make  va- 
riations to  suit  individual  taste. 

Metals  used  for  this  purpose  in- 
clude steel  of  various  kinds,  bronze 
and  nickel-silver.  It  is  in  the  matter 
of  glazing  that  the  most  important 
differences — at  least  insofar  as  ap- 
pearance is  concerned — between 
these  windows  occur.  The  basic 
type  is  glass  of  high  quality  fixed 
in  rectangular  shapes  between 
strong  slender  steel  muntins.  This 
suggests,  without  simulating,  the 
leaded  glass  of  historical  windows. 
A  second  class  has  rails  deep 
enough  for  plate  glass,  though 
double-strength  clear  glass  is  used 
ordinarily.  At  a  slightly  higher 
price-level,  standard  units  with  rec- 
tangular or  diamond-shaped  panes 
enclosed  in  reinforced  lead  cames 
may  be  obtained.  And  to  meet  the 
special  demand,  glass  set  in  rein- 
forced zinc  cames  washed  with  lead 
is  fabricated  in  any  design  within 
range  of  the  glazier 'sskill.  One  Amer- 
ican maker  follows  designs  drawn  in 
England.  Others  who  make  stand- 
a  r  d  i  z  e  d  or  semi-standardized 
equipment  omit  the  steel  glazing 
bars  when  leaded  glass  or  large 
panes  of  plate  glass  are  preferred. 

Not  only  as  an  effect  of  appear- 
ance, but  also  practically,  distinc- 
tions between  the  various  kinds  of 
hardware  are  important.  Some 
casements  are  made  with  all  mov- 
ing parts  of  bronze;  others,  of 
brass;  still  others,  of  solid  heavy 
steel;  another  group,  of  bronze- 
bushed  steel.  Most  metal  case- 
ments are  fitted  with  cam  handles, 
which  may  be  of  malleable  iron  or 
of  nickel-silver  or  of  bronze,  and 
several  fine  steel  windows  are  fur- 
nished with  bronze  hardware  at 
slightly  higher  price  than  that  of 
iron.  So  far  as  convenience  is  con- 
cerned, the  method  of  opening  the 

Luxurious  Homes 

(Continued  jrom  page  121) 

tect  is  able  to  coordinate  the  really 
intricate  installation  needed  in 
modern  living  with  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  house.  It  is  often  a  real 
struggle  so  to  locate  kitchens  and 
bathrooms — particularly  the  garage 
— in  the  parts  of  the  plan  desired 


casement  and  of  keeping  it  open 
with  a  fixed  aperture  is  of  utmost 
importance.  This  is  accomplished 
by  stays  of  several  sorts — a  notch- 
ed bar-stay  for  top-hung  transoms; 
an  adjustable  friction  stay  at  the 
top  of  a  side-hinged  casement, 
which  is  concealed  when  the  win- 
dow is  closed ;  and  sliding  stays,  peg- 
and-hole  stays,  thumbscrew  and 
geared  stays  which  may  be  operated 
with  inside  or  outside  screens. 

Metal-framed  inside  screens  are 
recommended  for  outward-opening 
casements — which,  of  course,  pro- 
longs ihe  life  of  the  screen.  These 
may  be  of  the  roll-up,  the  sliding 
or  the  side-hinged  type. 
'  .Two  technical  points  require 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
prospective  purchaser.  One  of  these 
is  the  method  of  making  the  case- 
ment weather-tight.  Some  windows 
are  made  of  Z-sections  of  steel 
with  a  two-point  contact  of  metal 
to  metal  and  with  continuous  head- 
drips  and  sub-sill  sections.  Whether 
other  arrangements  are  equal  or 
superior  to  this  is  a  question  for  the 
owner's  and  his  architect's  judg- 
ments. The  other  point  that  de- 
serves cautious  attention  relates  to 
the  fundamental  construction  of 
the  frame  and  the  sash — whether 
corners  be  properly  mitred  and 
welded  or  otherwise  made  rigid, 
solid  and  absolutely  tight. 

Made  only  to  individual  specifi- 
cation, from  seasoned  white  pine  of 
selected  quality,  modern  wooden 
casements  are  well  adapted  to  the 
best  quality  of  wood  or  brick  con- 
struction. This  equipment  is  made  ■ 
to  open  simply  by  pushing  it  out- 
ward or  by  folding  a  pair  of  sashes 
together  or  by  sliding  them  to 
either  side.  It  is  fitted  with  solid 
brass  hardware,  may  be  installed 
in  old  wooden  frames  without  dis- 
turbing either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  finish,  can  be  cleaned  from 
within  or  without,  and  affords  most 
of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
metal  equipment. 

In  the  interests  of  architectural 
homogeneity  and  of  decorative  sat- 
isfaction, it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  "French"  casement  doors  cor- 
responding to  the  metal  windows 
also  are  obtainable.  Nor  should  the 
subject  be  left  without  mention 
that  top-hinged  casements  for  base- 
ment windows  are  made,  too,  assur- 
ing the  owner  of  durability  at  a 
point  of  constant  attack. 

(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 

by  the  householder.  However,  close 
cooperation  with  the  architect  will 
usually  harmonize  these  difficulties. 

(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
series  of  four  articles  describing  medium 
sized  homes  in  the  planning  of  wh'ich 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce 
the  comfort  and  facilities  of  a  much  larg- 
er house  within  a  plan  restricted  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  modern  domestic  ad- 
ministration. The  article  to  follow  is  A 
House  of  Wood — in  April.) 
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DR.  R.  NEWMAN 

Licensed  Physician 

286  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

Announces 

his  home  treatment 
for  reducing  weight 
or  taking  off  adipose 
tissue. 

The  arrangement  of 
his  "pay -when -re 
ducecT  offer  insures 
satisfaction. 

No  loss  of  time  or  in- 
a  mvenience  involved. 
He  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish proof  and  testi- 
monials on  request. 


Free  Trial  Treatment 
sent  on  request  anywhere 


Dr.  R.  NEWMAN 

286FifthAve.,NewYork 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

in  2-ounce  tins,  full  assortment  of 

colors.   Write   for  price   list. 

BACO    PICAREFF    PAINT    STOPPER 

for  controlling  color  outlines 

12  Standard  Shades — 45c  a  jar. 

BACHMEIER  «  COMPANY.  In.-. 

I)t|ii.umttt,t    37th  St.,  New  York.  N   Y. 
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COVERETTE 

Transform  your  room — add  beauty 
to  the  ugly  corner.  Make  your  radi- 
ator a  beautiful  seat  or  table. 

Not  only  does  it  enhance  the 
general  appearance  of  the  room, 
but  the  savings  in  decorators'  bills 
and  laundry  bills  will  easily  run 
into  big  money  each  year. 

i     "Bonafide  Coverettes"  come  in  a 
large  selection  of  styles,  sizes  and 
colors,    to    suit     your    idea    of 
harmonious    combination. 
liuilt  to  Last  a  Lifetime 
Lot   us   tell   you   how   Cov«r- 
eltes  pay  lor  themselves. 
MAIL  THIS   (01  rONA-DF  ' 
Bonafide.  276  Jackson  av.,  L.  T.  City. 
■  Send   me   FREE   booklet   giving   the 
story    of    Bonafide    Coverettes.    I    am 
under  no  obligation  in  requesting  this. 

Name    

Address.   . . , .  * 

City.... State. 


Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 


March 


Courtesy  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 


Mar. 


10 
10 
l<) 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

13 

II 
II 

14 
15 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

,i; 
l" 
l 

17 
19 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
22 
22 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
27 
28 
28 
29 
30 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


Day 


Thur. 
Thur. 
Tlmr. 
Tlmr. 

Fri. 

Kri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Mem. 
Tucs. 

Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Tucs 
Wed 

Will 
Wed 
Thur 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Mi.n 

TtleS. 

Tues. 
Tues, 
Wed, 
Wed. 

Thur 
Tlmr 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 


Hour 


11  a.m. 
noon 


11  a.m. 


Midnight 
noon 
noon 

11.30  a. m 

noon 

noon 

11  a.m. 

3  p.m. 


Midnight 
11.  ill  .,.m 

4  p.m. 

11  a.m. 
11.(0  a.m 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
noon 
noon 

1 1  a.m. 

3  p.m. 

I  .i.iii. 
11.30  a.m 

i ii 

11  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
1 1  a.m. 
3  p.m. 
11  a.m. 

1  a.m. 


noon 
11  a.m. 
noon 
noon 
1  a.m. 
11.30  a.m 

I  a.m. 
noon 

10  a.m. 
noon 

3  p.m. 

3  p.m. 

I I  a.m. 

4  p.m. 
4  p.m. 

noon 

Midnight 

noon 

11  a.m. 
noon 
noon 

11  a.m. 

1  a.m. 
11.30  a.m 

noon 
11  a.m. 

noon 
10  a.m. 


noon 
noon 


3  p.m. 
noon 
1  a.m. 
1  a.m. 
11.30  a.m 
1  a.m. 
noon 
noon 

11  a.m. 

10  a.m. 


Steamer 


Stockholm 

Hamburg 

Berlin 

I. a  Bourdonnais . 
Manuel  Calvo.  .  . 

Berengaria 

United  States .  .  .  . 
Conte  Grande .  .  .  . 

llbertic 

Alaunia 

Cameronia 

Car  mania 

Leviathan 

Cristobal  Colon .  . 

Laurenlic 

Megantic 

Westphalia 

Rot  hambeau .... 

Dresden 

Drottningholtn. .  . 

Mm, ■■tic 

Hellit  Olav 

Bergensfjord.  .  . . 

Roma 

I'atria  

Columbus 

I'ennland 

Cedric 

.1  usonia 

,1  tula  ma 

Minncwaska, .  . . 

Ryndam 

Bremen 

I.iluania 

De  Grasse 

France 

Manuel  Ainus .  . 

Ubert  Hall  in.  .  .  . 
New  Amsterdam 

Oscar  II 

Conle  Rosso 

lie  de  France .  .  .  . 

Baltic 

Olympic 

Athenia 

Caronia 

Tuscania 

Minnckahda.  .  .  . 

Sinaia 

I'res.  Wilson.  .  .  . 

Muenchen 

Thuringia 

America 

Aquilania 

New  York 

Roussillon 

Frederick  VIII. . 
Stavangerfjord. .  . 

Duilio 

Paris 

Celtic 

Antonia 

Aurania 

Leviathan 

Minnetonka.  .  .  . 
A  nlonio  Lopez .  .  . 

Alfonso  XII 

Deulschland .  .  .  . 
Geo.  Washington. 

Berlin 

Estonia 

Vulcania 

Minnesota 

A  rabic 

Calgaric 

Majestic 

California 

Ascania 

Carmania 

Republic 


Destination:  Via 


Gothenburg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Oslo:  Copenhagen 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Liverpool:  Halifax,  Cobh 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

GLASGOW:  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Colon:  Bit.,  Cor.,  Gij.,  Sant 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

London:  Halifax,  So'h'pt'n,  Havre 

Hamburg:  Cobh 

Havre 

BREMEN:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Gothenburg:  Halifax 

Son  iiampton:  Cherbourg 

(  Ki  o:  Halifax,  Copenhagen 

Oslo:  Bergen.,  Slav.,  Krist 

Genoa:  Naples 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Halifax,  Havre,  London 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

London:  Cherbourg 

ROTTERDAM:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Bremen 

Danzig:  Copenhagen 

Havre 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg.  Southampton 

ROTTERDAM:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Oslo:  Copenhagen 

GENOA:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

GLASGOW:  Halifax,  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Havre,  Plymouth 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Marseilles:  Prov.,  Az.,  Lis.,  Sal.,  Con.  . 
Trieste:  Bos.,  Lis.,  Pal.,  Nap.,  Pat.,  Spal. 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cobh 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Oslo:  Copenhagen 

Oslo:  Berg.,  Stav.,  Krist 

Genoa:  Naples 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Halifax,  Plymouth,  Cobh 

Liverpool:  Halifax,  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Bilbao:  Coruna.  Gijon 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Danzig:  Copenhagen 

Trieste:  Marseilles,  Naples 

London:  Boulogne 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Bremen:  Boston,  Cobh,  Ply.,  Cherb 


TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


J^e  TO  GO 

^£>co 

^*  TO  SEE 


Wo 


OULDN'Tpa  as  a  po- 
tential American  traveler  in 
Europe  like  to  have  this  help- 
ful American  Express  booklet 
"The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe"? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  turn 
its  pages  which  are  brimful 
with  valuable  travel  informa- 
tion and  read  where  and  how 
to  go  and  what  to  see?  How 
the  American  Express  Travel 
Department  can  make  any  itin- 
erary suggested  by  you  a  happy 
reality  when  you  go? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  one 
of  the  thousands  of  Independ- 
ent Travelers  who  explore 
Europe  with  no  travel  details 
overlooked — with  no  worries 
and  with  all  hotel  reservations, 
itineraries,  sleeping  car  tickets, 
meals  en  route,  etc.,  arranged 
in  advance? 

If  you  are  hoping  or  dream- 
ing that  you  can  go,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  intrigu- 
ing booklet,  which  makes 
the  planning  of  independent 
travel  a  pleasure. 

This  coupon  places  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  in  the  mails 
for  you.  Fill  in  and  send  to- 
day to  nearest  office  below. 


American 
express 

Travel  "Department 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

58  E.  Washington  Street 
Chicago 

Market  at  Second  Streets 
San  Francisco 

606  McGlawn-Bowen 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Always  Carry 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Foreign  Independent 

Travel  Department  No.  1 

Please   send  "The  American 
Traveler  in  Europe"  to 


The 

wise 
traveler 
plans 
ahead. 
Write 
for] 
this 
booklet 
and 
learn 
how 

Independent 
Travel 
is 
simplified. 


Name. 


Address - - 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Bathroom  Designed  and  Painted  for  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  by  Andrew  Loomis 

irst  coming  of  beauliJ  to  the  bathroom^ 


rtfcs 


? 


U 


The  charm  of  the  new 
lavatory  fittings  is  that 
of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  old-time  silver- 
smith. Until  now  such 
beauty  has  been  foreign 
to  the  bathroom.  These 
fittings  in  different  dec- 
orative treatments  are 
priced  separately. 


Like  a  fairy  tale  reads  the  story  of  the 
enchanting  transformation  of  the  bath- 
room from  plainness  to  beauty.  This  story 
is  simply  told  in  pictures  in  the  interest- 
ing new  book  entitled  "Standard"  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures  for  the  Home. 

For  forty  years  we  Americans  were  so 
engrossed  in  making  the  bathroom  the 
ultimate  in  utility  that  beauty  was  almost 
forgotten,  except  for  an  occasional  osten- 
tatious carved  tub  leg  and  old-fashioned 
marble  slab  which  topped  the  lavatory. 

Then  Standard"  designers  envisioned 
bathroom  fixtures  comparable  in  grace  of 
line  and  proportion  to  the  finest  furniture 
—  baths  of  sculptural-like  beauty,  lava- 
tories with  the  charm  of  dressing-tables- 
fittings  hand  wrought  in  designs  of  rare 
distinction.  They  created  new  forms  for 
these  fixtures  and  fittings  with  complete 
disregard  for  the  tradition  of  mere  utility, 


In  these  new  forms  will  be  found  the 
inspiration  for  bathroom  designs  of  amaz- 
ing originality.  They  are  exhibited  in 
"Standard" Showrooms  in  principal  cities. 
To  see  them  will  quicken  you  to  the  new 
possibilities  of  beauty  in  the  bathroom. 

In  keeping  with  the  trend  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  color  in  home  decoration, 
these  and  other  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures are  made  available  in  black  and  seven 
beautiful  pastel  colors,  as  well  as  white. 

Prices  of  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures 
illustrated  in  the  bathroom  above,  not  in- 
cluding cost  of  installation :  The  Brighton 
Bath  $212.00,  The  Templeton  Lavatory 
$540.00,  The  Portal  Dental  Lavatory 
$60.00.  (The  Purimo  Water  Closet,  not 
illustrated  above  but  described  in  the 
book,  $120.00.)  A  copy  of  the  interesting 
book  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for 


but  without  sacrifice  of  sanitary  principles,     the  Home,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Standard  cSamtars  Iftfe.  Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


ro 


"S 


tattdavd 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


THE  BLUE  ROOM  BY  EDGAR  W.  JENNEY 

rich  in  suggestions  jor  your  home 


is  r 


WITH  gifted  hand  this 
eminent  deeorator  here 
portrays  the  fine  funda- 
mentals of  successful 
living  rooms.  The  interior 
architecture  is  Louis  XV, 
so  he  matches  the  period  in 
Karpen  furniture,  known 
for  authentic  style  and  value 


in  every  price  range.  The 
fahrics  on  the  larger  pieces 
set  the  dominant  color,  vivid 
yet  cool,  for  repetition  in 
mouldings  and  draperies. 
* 


KARPEN 

/O    oJurniture 

^ V_     /1<ARPEN\       / 


For  contrast,  the  occasional 
chair  inspires  the  warm  and 
subdued  tones  of  the  rug. 
Intimate  grouping  and  luxu- 
rious comfort  lend  the  charm 
of  friendliness.  Karpen  fur- 
niture makes  the  room — as 
it  can  in  your  home,  what- 
ever your  theme  and  budget. 


THE     KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE     MARKS 

FURNITURE     OF 
INTRINSIC     WORTH 


Illustrating  Karpen  Pieces 
Sofa  938— Large  Chair  939— 
Small  Chair  940 — Side  Table 
941  — Small  Commode  942. 


1 1  (ail   llus  coupon 
Jor  ilie   V/  lew 
Cyiilerior   LJ  ecoralio 
C^BooQel 


"Beautiful  Interiors"  is  its  tide. 
Illustrated  in  full  color  by  Edgar 
W.Jenney.  Writteninterestingly, 
simply.  With  countless  ideas  to 
adapt  to  your  home.  Mail  this 
coupon  now,  with  ten  cents  in 
stamps  for  mailing  costs,  to  S. 
Karpen  &  Bros.,  801  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago;  37th  and  Broad- 
way, New  York;  orl80NewMont- 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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CITY      AND     STATE 
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'QUNTRY  HOUSE  NUMB 


Arts  ^Decoration 

Devoted  to  Architecture,  Building  e  Interior  Decoration 


pVBl„  f 


law, 


Entrance  to  a  Picturesque  Stucco  House 


From  a  Color  Rendering  by  Thomas  Stapleton 


APRIL,  1928 


ARTS   &  DECORATION   PUBLISHING    CO.  Inc. 

PUBLISHER       — ; —        ELTINGE    F     WARNER 

\A/QjQ/orh  -J2?arLJ  -  £&>nc/oni 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


CLOCKS 

^Gilbert 


"Qhe^ashion 
ofiheHlme 


Dun/eer  Banjo,  jl  in.  tall — J^i  in. 
dial.  Eight  day  pendulum  move-  $ 
ment.Golden  tone  strike  


silver 

29 


Gilbert 


ny^ODERN  life  is 
L/  0  v  vibrant  with  color. 
In  clothes,  motorcars, 
home  furnishings,  even  in 
architecture. 

Now  come  color  clocks 
by  Gilbert.  Correct,  as 
always,  in  Period  designs 
and  timekeeping  accu- 
racy, yet  dressed  in  soft- 
toned  hues  to  blend  with 
color  themes  of  the  day. 

Many  models  and  sizes  at 
prices  that  are  moderate. 
If  your  favorite  store  does 
not  have  them,  write  us. 


I807 


Renaissance.  7^2  in.  tall — 4^i  in.  decorated  dial. 
Eight  day  pendulum  movement.  $/1^  95 
Golden  tone  strike  _ Zi.' 


©1927.  W.  L.  G.  C.  Co. 


William  L.  Gilbert  Clock.  Company 

15  North  Main  Street,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  booklet,  "Color  Clocks  by  Gilbert", 
showing  clocks  for  every  use. 

Name 

Address 
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It  is  the  glamor  of  the  past  that  makes  Old  English 

silver  a  delight  to  own— quite  apart  from  its  own 

perfect  beauty.   Our  collection  contains  examples  of 

the  work  of  the  most  esteemed  early  silversmiths. 


BLACK  STARR  &.  FROST 


JEWELERS    IN    NEW    YORK    FOR    118    YEARS 


FIFTH    AVENUE,     CORNER   48TH    STREET,    NEW   YORK 


PARIS      •      PALM    BEACH     •     SOUTHAMPTON 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION,  April,  1928.  Published  every  month,  Volume  XXVIII,  Number  6,  Publication  office,  578  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Subscription  price  $6.00  a  year; 
two  years  $10.00;  three  years,  $12.00;  single  copies,  $0.50;  Foreign  subscriptions,  tl.'io  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscription.  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  post  office  In  New  York  City,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  18'S).  Copyrighted,  192S.  by  Arts  ,V-   Decoration   Publishing  Co.,  Inc.   Registered   U.   S.   Patent  Office. 
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Isa bey's  Floral  Odeurs 
^the  new  parfumVo^ue 

The  very  laiestirend  in  panums  amon^  chic 
rarisiennes  and  smart  Americaines  is  towards 
Isabeys  Horal  odeurs  ^dardenia.Lys  (Lily), 
Violette  and  Jasmin.  *"*-  And  this  new 
partum  vodue  is  due  not  only  to  the  in^ 
imitable  loveliness  ot  these  lsabey  odeurs 
hut  also  to  the  fact  that  in  Floral  odeurs 
Isa  hey  offers  such  an  exquisitely 
varied  selection   **     ~»    -*»   ** 

AT    EXCLUSIVE    SMOPS    EVERYWHERE 

ISABEY-  PARIS -INC. 

411   EIETH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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y  1TJ-,  Kittini;.!-  Cuipam" 


beautiful  Jtiving  Room  furniture  to  (gladden  the  Glowing  dearth 


uietude  arid  contentment . .  .  the  ruddy 
glow  of  a  beechwood  fire  ...  a  book 
of  romance  ...  a  restful  atmosphere 
engendered  by  beautiful,  useful  furniture.  This 
fireside  group  by  Kittinger  includes  a  comfort- 
able 18th  Century  English  armchair  of  pleasing 
lines  ...  a  small  but  sturdy  Elizabethan  stand 
in  solid  Walnut  ...  an  occasional  table  of 
Charles  II  design  ...  a  17th  Century  Walnut 
desk  patterned  from  an  English  museum  piece. 

Only  the  finest  of  solid  woods  .  .  .  principally 


Honduras  Mahogany  and  American  Walnut .  .  . 
are  worthy  of  such  design  and  workmanship  .  .  . 
no  substitute  woods  even  in  hidden  or  minor 
parts  enter  into  Kittinger  Furniture  .  .  .  furni. 
ture  of  heirloom  quality  to  be  cherished  for 
generations. 

A  single  piece  of  Kittinger  furniture  can  add 
new  interest  and  beauty  to  your  living  room  .  .  . 
a  carefully  selected  group  will  give  it  new  dig- 
nity. And  the  cost,  because  of  Kittinger  produc- 
tion methods,  is  far  less  than  is  usually  expected. 


£et   us   send  you   the  booklet,  " £iving  (Room  (Jurniture  by 

Kittinger,'  and  other  literature   showing  Kittinger  furniture 

,  for   the    'Dining  room,    (Bedroom,    Glub   or   Sxecutive  &ffice. 

Kittinger  Gompany,  1901    Qlmwood  ^Avenue,  (Buffalo.  EN.  T 

KITTINGE 


^<^   Distinctive     Furniture 


(jfor  over  sixty  years  mak^ 
ers  of  fine  furniture  in 
solid  woods  only  .  .  princi- 
pallyHSalnut,  Sitahogany 
and  0ak. 
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—America,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  is  producing  a 
truly  authentic  American  furniture  ...  the  fascinating  design 
of  Dynamique  Creations  grows  out  of  the  tremendous  influx 
of  new  ideas  and  new  values  which  so  importantly  influence 
our  present  day  mode  of  living  . . .  design  which  comes  not 
from  a  desire  to  be  bizarre  or  "different",  but  which  seeks 
instead  to  reflect  in  furniture  the  ideas,  the  desires,  the 
vivid  personalities  of  a  new  American  people— the  people 
for  whom  it  is  made. 

—  just  as  the  fine  pieces  of  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite 
are  exquisite  examples  of  the  art  of  another  day,  so,  un- 
questionably, are  the  creations  of  Dynamique  craftsmen 
fine  new  examples  of  Modern  Art . . . 


In  these  exquisite  pieces  is  shown  the  severe  practica- 
bility, the  natural  beauty,  the  artistic  design  of  a  distin- 
guished modern  American  furniture.  Dynamique  is  shown  in 
a  leading  store  in  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  country. 

JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON     COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

IIYMAMIQUE 
CITATIONS 


JOHNSON    HANDLEY  JOHNSON    COMPANY,    GHANO    RAPlOS,    MICH. 


fOLORS:  Ret-Rac  sets  come  in 
L  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  and 
shades  of  rose,  lavender,  blue, 
green  and  gold. 

Sold  in  leading  stores — the  in- 
dividual pieces  or  in  sets — at  very 
moderate  prices.  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  securing  the  Ret-Rac 
sets,  just  write  us  for  information 
about  dealers  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 

Carter  Brothers 
Department  D 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


An  inexpensive  route  to  colorful  charm  — 
Ret-Rac  Bath  Room  Sets! 

THESE  sets  come  in  the  loveliest  shades  imaginable — 
they  transform  the  staring  bleakness  of  all-white 
bath  rooms  into  colorful  beauty  —  they  harmonize  de- 
lightfully with  colors  in  modern  tiled  rooms. 

Ret-Rac  mats  and  rugs  won't  buckle,  and  always  lie  flat 
on  the  floor.  The  lid  cover  (which  may  be  used  as  a  seat 
after  the  bath)  and  stool  cover  fit  snugly.  They  launder 
perfectly — never  shrink  and  the  colors  are  guaranteed 
fast  to  boiling.  Each  time  laundered  the  colors  will1 
become  brighter  and  the  surface  more  like  plush. 


COPYRIGHTED 


BATH  ROOM  SETS 

ALL  COLORS- GUARANTEED  FAST 


House  shown  is 
■  design.  631 


A-F-B-A 
USE  FACE  BRICKll 
""^fl  —it Pays  [f 


T  II  E 


BUM. 


F  AC  E     BRICK 


H 


armony  in  the  ensemble  of  color,  line  and  setting  invari- 
ably distinguishes  the  house  of  everlasting  Face  Brick.  And  as 
beauty  and  durability  make  their  irresistible  appeal,  so  is  it 
reassuring  to  know  that  it  is,  through  the  passing  years,  the 
most  economical  and  most  comfortable  house  you  can  own. 


E 


.ACE  BRICK  is  distinguished 
by  an  almost  endless  variety  of  per- 
manent color  tones.  These  inborn 
colors,  from  soft  pastel  shades  to 
the  gayer  hues,  grace  a  wide  choice 
of  surface  effects  which  neither 
time  nor  the  elements  can  change. 
Thus  Face  Brick  walls  glide  into 
mellow  maturity — a  treasured  pos- 
session during  life  and  a  proud 
legacy  to  bequeath  posterity. 

But  enduring  beauty  of  tone,  tex- 
ture and  pattern  is  not  all.  Face 
Brick,  so  rich  in  tradition  and  her- 
itage, brings  to  the  builder  eco- 
nomic advantages  which  lower 
maintenance  costs  and  insurance 
rates — which  result  in  slower  de- 
preciation, higher  resale  value  and 
in  greater  fire  safety  and  comfort. 

Hence  the  negligible  difference  in 
cost  becomes  the  builder's  wisest 
investment.  Intending  builders 
and  buyers  are  invited  to  send  for 
these  helpful  plans  and  books  of 
interesting  building  facts: 

"The  Story  of  Brick" — a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  booklet  for  the 
home-builder  and  home-buyer. 
Sent  to  you  free  on  request. 

"A  New  House  for  the  Old"—  an 
interesting  book  on  remodeling. 
Sent  to  your  address  on  request. 

"The  Home  of  Beauty" — con- 
taining 50  two-story,  six-room 
houses,  in  a  wide  variety  of  de- 
signs. Sent  to  you  for  50  cents. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and 
Small  House  Plans" — Four  book- 
lets showing  designs  and  floor 
plans  for  attractive  3  to  4-room, 
5-room,  6 -room  and  7  to  8 -room 
houses.  Each  25  cents.  Set,  $1.00. 
American  Face  Brick  Association 

2149  City  State  Bank  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 


FACE    BRICK 

requires  no  paint  or  whitewash 


APRIL,  1928 
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These  draperies  offer  more  in  beauty  and  value, 
than  any  other  draperies  in  the  world.     * 

In  their  variety  of  weave,  color  and  design,  and  in 
their  exquisite  period  motifs,  you  can  choose  com- 
plete harmony  for  every  decorative  need  in  the  home.  * 
In  their  yarn  and  texture  is  a  sturdiness  that  endures. 
In  the  soul  of  the  fabric  is  a  natural  draping  quality 
that  makes  for  graceful,  softly  molded  folds.      *        * 

Their  unique  processes  of  construction  and  finish,  cause 
them  to  shed  dust  and  dirt  and  remain  clean  and  fresh 
even  when  city  soot  is  at  its  worst,  v  Yet  they  are 
"wash  fabrics  de  luxe".  They  can  be  laundered  again 
and  again,  without  yielding  a  whit  of  their  original 
lustre  and  life.  >.  Compared  with  fabrics  that  cannot 
promise  half  their  long  life  and  advantages — their 
price  is  a  revelation  and  their  lasting  service  a  wel- 
come  economy.       >•        *         *         >•         *•         >•         * 


Lesher  Angora  Mohair  Draperies  are  woven 

of  selected  angora  mohair  yarn,  by  the  Goodall 
Worsted  Company  of  Sanford,  Maine.  They  are  the 
standard  of  excellence — in  fine  homes,  clubs,  de  luxe 
hotels  and  great  institutions.  For  years  they  have 
been  the  choice  of  decorators  whose  judgment  is 
unquestioned.  v  v  v  v  >.  v 

An  interesting  little  brochure  written  by  a  well-known 
authority  will  be  sent  you  free  on  request.  It  describes 
Lesher  Mohairs  in  full  detail  and  brings  you  a  world 
of  helpful  information  concerning  the  Home  Beautiful. 
Be  sure  to  write  for  it.        *-  *  *  *        v 

Demand  Lesher  Mohairs  by  name!  Your  own  decora- 
tor or  favorite  store  can  supply  them.  When  in  doubt, 
communicate  with  us.         *•  v  v  *  v 

Lesher    Mohairs    are    a    Goodall    Product 


Lesfier .Whitman  &  Comvcmy ,  9nc 


EIGHT 


EIGHTY-ONE 


BROADWAY 


NEW 


YORK 


CITY 
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Few  Qreater  Joys 

Than  This — 
A  Qlowing  Hearth 


^"  /\/0  nook  or  cranny,  be  it  blest  with  fond- 
^->^  »  est  memories,  can  surpass  the  cozy  hearth. 
For  here  one  comes  to  while  away  an  idle  hour, 
an  hour  free  from  haste  and  care  and  from  the 
world.  Twilight  fades  into  an  ebon  night;  and  in 
the  burning  glow  and  crackling  log  one  sees  a 
face.  One  lives  again  the  days  of  yesterday,  then 
plans  anew  those  of  tomorrow.  Solitude,  happi- 
ness, sweet  reveries — spell  of  the  hearth! 

In  the  din  and  hustle  of  today  we  need  this  refuge 
of  the  hearth.  The  pains  we  take  in  making  it  a 
lovely  spot  soon  find  their  own  reward.  No  man- 
tel or  fixture  is  too  fine  to  share  in  its  making. 

The  mantels  available  through  the  House  of 
Jackson  will  help  in  making  your  fireplace  dis- 
tinctive. For  we  offer  genuine  antique  mantels  in 
stone  and  marble,  carved  by  hand.  Some  ornate, 
others  of  refined  simplicity,  with  blending  colors 
of  luxurious  hues.  Many  of  these  Old  World 
mantels  date  back  hundreds  of  years,  fitting  ex- 
amples of  noted  periods  when  artistry  and  crafts- 
manship differed  widely  from  that  of  the  present 
day. 


Antique  Marble  Mantel  imported  from  Italy.  Antique  Mantels  of 
the  various  English  and  Italian  Periods,  secured  by  our  representa- 
tives abroad,  priced  #300  to  #8000. 


Si 


A  booklet  describing  our  service,  and 
photographs  of  available  offerings, 
will  be  gladly  sent  you  upon  request 
to  our  New  York  Office,  Dept.  AD. 
Or,  you  may  communicate  with  us 
through  your  architect  or  decorator. 


V 


Wm.  H.Jackson  Company 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE 
YEAR   1&<27 


r2  WEST  47  th  STREET        318  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
NEW    YORK  CHICAGO 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 
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Send  for  copies  of  our 
two  interesting  booklets, 
"Twenty-eight  Sugges- 
tions for  Beautiful  Win- 
dows," and  "Wrought 
Iron — and  the  Window 
Beautiful." 


Judd  Curtain  Brackets 
Nos.  747  and  748,  in 
polychrome  finish,  and 
Judd  Metal  Holdbacks 
No.  541,  were  used  in 
the   window  at  the   left. 


There  is  decided  chic 
in  this  window 


And  much  of  its  beauty  comes  from 
the   stunning    wrought'iron    fixtures 

TIKE  wildfire  the  vogue  for 
-*— '  decorative  metal  curtain  fix- 
tures has  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And  naturally  everyone  is  looking 
for  new  ways  of  using  them.  The  win- 
dow above  shows  a  delightful  arrange- 
ment for  two  balancing  windows — the 
higher  drape  should  of  course  be  to- 
ward the  companion  window.  The 
Judd  Drapery  Fixtures  comprise  a  set 
of  decorated    curtain    brackets    with 


lily  terminals  and  acanthus  leaf  hold- 
backs. 

Like  all  Judd  Curtain  Fixtures,  these 
are  easy  to  use,  are  beautifully  de- 
signed, and  are  perfect  in  workmanship. 

Judd  Drapery  Fixtures  and  Judd 
Bluebird  Curtain  Rods  are  for  sale  at 
most  department  and  hardware  stores. 
If  your  merchant  does  not  carry  them, 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  by  some  other  dealer,  no 
matter  how  small  your  order  may  be. 
H.  L.  Judd  Company,  Inc.,  87  Cham- 
bers Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


<JUDD  ^raPerb f  Fixtures 
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„  C?  inc. 

reenttfcr 

3$33Tla<teon2toe. 

|At  46th  Street! 


A  room  of  stately  beauty  exemplifying  Orsenigo  craftsman- 
ship in  Tudor  oak  panelling,  copied  from  the  original  at 
Ipswich,  England.  A  large  and  constantly  augmented  col- 
lection of  furniture  and  panelled  rooms  of  Orsenigo  manu- 
facture promise  you  a  welcome  and  interesting  inspection. 


g>anta  jfllomca,  Cal. 
815  Lincoln  iffitoulebarb 


Jfactorp 
ILotiQ  3l«lanb  Cttp 


$f)tlabdp()ta,  Pa 
20  U  Walnut 


9 

l 


in 
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Jn  our  showrooms 


Wholesale  only 


I369t^52^£the6 


arrj/  JVLeyen  L^a 


m 


820%wer(Paart 
iaaa 


C/ku 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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Case  #c>99  B 


George  D. — Bom  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1883.  From  Exeter  to  Yale.  Graduated  1906.  Brilliant 
scholar,  writer  and  conversationalist .  Two  years  on  Neiv  York  dailies.  First  novel  "Dreams," 
1909,  disclosed  author's  romantic  and  emotional  nature.  For  some  reason,  he  was  not  popular 
with  literary  set.  Engaged,  1911,  to  daughter  of  prominent  Boston  banker.  Sensation  followed 
her  sudden  elopement  with  another.  Paris  1913.  Second  novel  1914,  a  failure.  Seeking  for  get  fulness, 
turned  to  social  life,  but  met  with  short-lived  welcome.  Became  recluse  until  War,  in  which  he 
served  brilliantly.  In  1919  produced  admirable  novel,  "Forsaken  Gods."  Critics,  pulpit  and 
press  hailed  him  as  genius.  Society,  however,  still  refused  to  accept  him.  Reported  engaged  to 
English  actress  in  fall  of  1927 .  Nothing  came  of  it. 


He  never  knew  why 


I 


REMEMBER 

as  a  social  offense 


Nothing  exceeds  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath) 
Nothing  equals  Listerine  as   a   remedy 


•} 
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From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


J 


K. 


ENNA  rug  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, of  Feraghan  design.  The 
colors,  are  rich  but  soft,  and  these, 
coupled  with  the  pattern  and  quah 
ity  of  very  fine,  closelywoven  knots, 
stamp  this  rug  as  a  collector's  piece. 


r 


^m.  baumgarten  &  6b.  Unc 


Antiques 


Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Tapestries 


At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century  there  came  a  distinct  style  of  decoration.  It  was  a  style,  not  Colonial, 
^HE\EV  but  growing  out  of  it  and  showing  a  classic  influence.  And  it  had  the  flavor  of  the  Empire,  adroitly  com-  f^HENEV 
SILK§  bined  with  nationalistic  eagles,  stars  and  shields.  For  those  of  us  who  love  the  Early  American,  the  WEAVES 
Federal  period  suggests  a  fresh  and  distinct  variation.  Somewhat  more  precise  than  the  Colonial,  more 
orderly,  it  offers  an  unusual  dignity,  restfulness  and  livable  quality  :  :  Cheney  has  created  silks  for 
hangings  and  upholsteries  that  are  authentically  Federal  in  design  and  coloring.  Your  interior  decorator 
will  gladly  explain  how  charmingly  they  may  be  fitted  into  the  town  apartment  or  the  country  house. 


MOST  observable  harmony  is  to  be  noted  in 
every  interior  created  by  the  Hampton  Deco- 
rators—  a  harmony  between  the  background 
of  paneling,  of  pargetted  plaster  or  of  tapes- 
try, and  the  lovely  antiques  or  reproductions 
with  which  the  room  is  plenished.  For  Hampton  Shops  interiors 
completely  recapture  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  epochs  which 
they  so  ably  represent .  .  .  It  is  such  rooms  as  the  one  shown  in 
part  above  that  the  Hampton  Decorators  are  so  notably  success- 
fid  in  developing  in  the  homes  of  their  clients. 


^Hamptc 


Furtiiturf 
'Dproratian 
♦jJnfiqiip* 


EIGHTEEN        EAST       FIFTIETH        STREET       NEW        YORK 


APRIL.  1928 
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Georgian  Living  Room  in  the  KAPOCK  HOUSE  By  J.  G.  Valiant  Co.,  Philadelphia 
One  <>}  Twenty-Two  Interesting  Rooms  by  Leading  Decorators 


SUNPROOF  KAPOCK  FABRICS 

HAVE  FILLED  EVERY  DECORATIVE  FABRIC  NEED 
FOR  17  YEARS.  THE  WIDE  RANGE  OF  DESIGN, 
COLOR  AND  WEIGHT  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  USE 
KAPOCK  FABRICS  IN  ANY  DECORATIVE  SCHEME 
FOR— 


GLASS  CURTAINS 
CASEMENT   CURTAINS 
OVERDRAPERIES 

FURNITURE  COVERINGS 
SHOWER  CURTAINS 


BED  SPREADS 
LAMP  SHADES 
TABLE  SCARFS 
PORTIERES 
WALL   COVERINGS 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  GUARANTEED  SUNPROOF 


Decorative    T^atorics 


New  York 

ISO  Madison  Ave., 

H.  Gardner 


Philadelphia 

2301    \V.    Allegheny   Ave., 

A.  M.  Sibbet 


Chicago 

1420  Lytton  BIdg 

W.  Zust 


Los  Angeles 

Lankershim  lintel, 

H.  D.  Phillips 


THE   KAPOCK   HOUSE 

2011  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia 

Furnished  and  decorated  by 
70  leading  manufacturers 
and  decorators  featuring  the 
many  uses  of  KAPOCK. 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 
You  are  invited. 


Dept.  V.    Send  l()r  for  your  copy  of  "Kapock  SUetcli  Hook'*  in  Colors 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


EARL  HART  MILLER 
STUDIOS 

Interiors  of  Distinction 

157  EAST  ERIE  STREET 
CHICAGO 


CLIFFORD  &  STEVENS 
Manufacturers  of  Fine  Lamps 

244-246    East    52nd    Street 
New   York,   N.   Y. 


Information 
pon  request 


An  original 
'•>       William  and  Mary 
drop  leaf  table 


Furniture  Hanging!  Antiques 

i#|iutcvfp* 

101   Park  Avenue  at  40th  St.  Suite  610 
220  East  5 1  st  Street 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


NEW    YORK 


IN  the  truly  modern  and  taste- 
fully furnished  home  all  things 
are  possible  in  the  selection  of 
appropriate  incidentals,  regardless 
of  the  period  treatment,  for  there 
are  lovely  things  to  be  had,  in  go- 
ing about,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  any 
decoration. 

Noticeably  so  is  this  in  the  shop 
of  Bruce  Buttfield,  who  has  re- 
claimed the  best  of  early  Victorian 
furniture  and  associated  it,  har- 
moniously, with  interesting  pieces 
of  other  times  and  origin.  Here, 
for  instance,  will  be  found  the  most 
comfortable  of  the  overstuffed 
chairs  of  the  60's  and  80's  disguised 
in  plain  satin  coverings,  piped 
in  silver  kid  with  an  old  English 
barrel  chair  done  in  tiny  rose- 
bud glazed  chintz  against  a 
background  of  early  French 
wallpaper,  in  a  discontinued 
pattern. 

Decorative  bits  in  china  such 
as  a  complete  eleven  piece 
Lowestoft  tea  service,  lovely  old 
English  ruby  lustres,  slag  or 
marbleized  glass  compotes  and 
plates  and  lamps  in  that  charm- 
ing ciel  blue  that  adds  such  an 
alluring  note  of  color,  or  in  leaf 
green,  are  also  of  the  earlier  ex- 
amples. Upon  a  tea  table  with  a 
removable  tin  tray  decorated  in 
"tete  de  negre",  cream  and  gold, 
that  fits  securely  within  the  cut- 
out top  of  the  table,  a  decanter 
set  in  modern  Swedish  smoke- 
colored  glass  intrigues  one.  With 


part  of  this  display  as  in  articles 
for  the  smoker,_  of  every  variety, 
and  effective  lamps.  One,  a  large 
copper  candlestick  with  a  copper 
shade  showing  a  perforated  border 
of  elephants  and  palm  trees;  an- 
other with  an  amber  glass  decanter 
converted  as  a  base  and  a  shade  of 
old  French  prints,  also  a  pair  of 
Italian  pottery  bottles  mounted  as 
lamps  with  plain  green  shades,  that 
are  most  unique. 

Effective  holders  for  ivy  and 
flowers  and  wall  brackets  in  Italian 
walnut,  reproductions  of  the  old, 
are  other  features  of  this  shop.  A 
modernistic  cigarette  holder  made 


Tea  or  coffee  table,  green  with,  black  top, 
also  other  finishes;  Leeds  box  with  silver 
this  is  a  covered  dish  of  opaque  lustre  and  Creil  chocolate  service  in  yellow 
milk    glass,    showing   a   SWan   as        and  Wacfr-  Courtesy  of  Bruce  Buttfield 


the  ornament  of  the  cover.  The 
swan  has  also  inspired  the  design 
of  the  tea  table,  illustrated,  which 
may  be  had  in  walnut,  mahogany 
or  a  painted  finish,  with  a  glass  or 
marbleized  top. 

In  the  charming  surroundings  of 
L.  M.  Triest's  new  shop  there  is  a 
fund  of  lovely  things  for  beautify- 
ing the  home.  While  antiques  in 
occasional  pieces  such  as  tables  of 
many  types,  mirrors,  and  even  a 


of  black  and  red  or  green  bakelite 
with  a  silver  ring  in  the  centre,  by 
which  it  is  held,  is  distinctly  new. 
Lighting  fixtures  in  many  orig- 
inal designs  are  to  be  had  at  The 
Craftsman  Shoppe  together  with 
the  essentials  in  fireplace  equip- 
ment. There  are  also  English  dog 
grates  of  many  types  and  an  oak 
fireplace  bench  with  an  iron  base 
that  is  especially  desirable  for  the 
country  house  living  room.  Floor, 


Georgian  sideboard  of  impressive 
size,  upon  which  stand  an  excep- 
tional pair  of  bronze  and  gilt  gir- 
andoles, are  to  be  had,  the  smaller 
accessories  constitute   the  greater 


Blue  and  white  mirror  box  with  wax 
daisies.  Brass  dachshund  book  ends 
and  taffeta  cushion  in  black  and  green 
with  needlework.  Modernistic  brass 
match  holder.  Courtesy  of  L.  M.  Triest 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting     service     available     to 

owners,      architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing     and 

erection  of  new  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BOOK 

Every  Home  Lover 
Should  Own 

Hundreds  of  readers  of  Arts  and 
Decoration  now  own  copies  of  "Fur- 
niture", a  well  written,  handsomely 
bound  and  printed  book  on  period 
furniture  styles.  Brief,  concise,  com- 
prehensive and  authentic,  this  book 
will  enable  you  to  identify  all 
period  styles  and  trace  historical 
motifs  found  in  furniture  decoration. 
More  than  250  illustrations  of  beau- 
tiful Century  Furniture.  30  chapters 
with  chronological  table  and  glos- 
sary. Endorsed  by  educators,  li- 
brarians, editors,  students  and  deco- 
rators. A  book  you  will  enjoy  and 
keep. 

postpaid.  Less 

than    half    the 

cost  of  similar  books 

Thousands  of  copies  of  "Furniture" 
already  have  been  sold.  Now  going 
into  its  third  edition.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 

CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 
48  Logan  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


$ 


100 


CENTVRY 


I 


PRINT  BARGAIN 
CATALOG 

Flowers  —  Godeys  —  Maps  —  Colonial 
Silhouettes — Sport  Prints — All  Prints 
for  Framing — Decorative  work — 
Lamp  shades,  Boxes.  New  ideas.  48- 
page  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated 
— just    out.     Sent    for     10c     (stamps). 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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THE  DELICATE  CHARM  OF  IMPORTED  WITCNIN  FABRICS  IS  THE  CHIEF 
ELEMENT  IN  THEIR  POPULARITY.  EXQUISITE  COLORS.  AUTHENTIC  IN  STYLE 
AND  ALWAYS   IN  GOOD  TASTE.       YOUR  CUSTOMERS  WILL  PREFER.  THEM 


Kent-  Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE  —  Second  Floor 
NEW  YORK 

(.Opposite  Public  Library! 


Oriental  Rugs   *  ^Antique  and  iJAfodern 

Fine     Chinese     Rugs 

Wide  Seamless  Plain  Carpets 

Spanish  and  European  Hand-tufted  Rugs 

Aubusson  and  Savonnerie  Rugs 

Antique  Hooked  Rugs 


Booklet  "K"  with  helpful  suggestions  on  Ru&t  in  Decoration  sent  on  request 
if  accompanied  by  your  decorator's  or  dealer  s  name 


N  example 
of  beauty 
and  comfort  in 
Reed  Furniture 
is  illustrated 
above  —  Chair 
No.  165 — custom- 
made  of  the  finest 
genuine  stick 
reed    obtainable. 


Furniture 


C*j£or  summer  homes  no  furniture  is 
*~s  more  charming  or  attractive  than 
Reed  Furniture;  and  no  Reed  Furniture 
can  compare  in  quality,  design  and 
workmanship  with  mastercraft — 
"The   Aristocrat   of   Reed   Furniture." 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT  REED  CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Caledonia  0137-38  {[telephones]}  Ashland  8216 


J->^tmf^^ 


I 


From  The 

Original 
Closet  Shop 


Copyright 

Mrs.  George  Herzog 

iyj8 


j^Skficiently  designed  closets  as  well  as  kitchens,  bath- 
(^s  rooms,  etc.,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-appointed 
small  or  large  modern  home  or  apartment.  The  Closet 
Shop  specializes  in  planning  useful  home  interiors  from 
the  closets  to  the  kitchen.  Mail  inquiries  solicited. 
Expert  Decorating  Service 


cjha  CLO/ET  (Shop. 

ITlnr  Georgfe  ~Herz,ogf 


Telephone  34  40  Rhinelander 


The  original  Closet  Shop 


"SO  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  ivhen  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Unfinished  Furniture 

For  every  room  and  purpose,  for  any  decorative  scheme, 
unfinished  furniture  is  the  thing.  The  many  distinctive 
pieces  in  our  large  stock  are  sold  only  unfinished.  You 
can  paint  or  stain  the  furniture  yourself  (it's  simple, 
easy)  or  have  us  finish  it  "as  you  like  it"  in  our  own 
workrooms. 

Complete  catalog,  informative,  practical,  sent  for  one 
dollar,  which  is  refunded  on  your  first  order  of  furniture. 
Address   Dept.   S. 

Cfje  Campbell  g>f)op£ 

OF  NEW  YORK,  INC. 
216  East  41st  St.  New  York  City 

Near  Grand  Central  Terminal,  Vanderbilt  7226 


f^M^^^I? 


S  rjF»?fPi 


Georgian  Club 
Chair,  down- 
cushioned,  back 
skillfully  curved 
for  comfort.  In 
muslin$y6Sim- 
ilar  chairs  in 
retail  stores 
command    $95. 


Made  by  hand  in  the  Curtis 
shops  to  your  special  order. 
Curtis  recommends  uphol- 
stering this  piece  in  a  jade 
green  brocatelle  at  $126  com- 
plete— the  maker's  price. 


CURTIS 


55  FIFTH  AVE. 

at!2thSt.,NewYork 


FOR  SALE 

[C-KS 

New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex- 
elusive  clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  fc? 
Decoration,  578 Madi- 
son Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


:l  ^Kitchenette^ 

425 — Madison  ftvenus 
\v&  have  everything  to  make 
kitchens  charming-  Curtains 
cabinets -all  sorts  of  painted 


containers  .. 


Fa:' 


■^ 


Ideal 
Wedding  and 
Shower  Gifts 

Kitchens  Completely  Furnished 


CHILDREN'S    FURNITURE 

CHILDREN'S  BEDROOMS 
AND  PLAYROOMS  COM- 
PLETELY FURNISHED  IN 
PINE  OR  MAPLE  REPRO- 
DUCTIONS. OR  IN  FURNI- 
TURE PAINTED  TO  YOUR 
ORDER. 


CHILDHOOD   INC., 

215  EAST  57TH   ST..   NEW  YORK 


Imported  Pots 
of  Gay  Spring 
Flowers 

Hyacinths — Tulips 
— Jonquils.  Made 
of  wax,  specially 
finished  to  give  a 
natural  effect.  Sin- 
gle Pots,  ?3.00. 
Large  Pots  S8.00. 
(Postage  extra) 


BUCHWALTER,  Inc. 


INTERIORS 


747  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Modernistic  pewter  side  light,  6Y2"  x  8";  English  ham- 
mered brass  double  light,  6y2"  x  10y2",  antique  finish,  and 
early  American   peivter  fixture.   Courtesy  of  The   Crafts- 
man Shoppe 


bridge  and  table  lamps  are  also 
shown  with  new  decorative  parch- 
ment shades,  and  an  assortment  of 
lanterns,  copies  of  English,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Colonial  originals. 

Among    the    smaller    things    in 
brass  are  door  knockers,  nut  crack- 


New  star  shaped  parchment  shades, 
13"  and  20"  diameter,  in  peach  and 
amber,  all  green  or  green  and  amber. 
Wrought  iron  floor  and  bridge  lamps. 
Courtesy  of  De  Sherbinin,  Inc. 

ers,  paper  knives,  bells,  book  ends, 
and  ash  trays,  also  some  delight- 
ful pieces  of  ornamental  colored 
and  English  glass  and  Rem- 
brandt pottery,  from  Holland. 
Copper  mail  boxes,  curtain  rods, 
resembling  old  spears,  brass 
fenders  in  Georgian  patterns 
and  metal  coffee  tables,  likewise 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

In  the  lamp  shades  of  De 
Sherbinin,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  higher  class  retail 
shops,  some  unusual  effects  are 
to  be  found  in  parchment,  that 
has  undergone  a  special  trans- 
lucing  treatment.  By  this  process 
a  rich  color  and  glowing  beauty 
is  given  to  the  shade  with  added 
durability.  These  are  intended 
for  use  in  almost  any  room  with 
equal  effectiveness  and  may  be 
had  in  square,  hexagonal  or 
octagonal  shapes.  The  newest 
design  shows  a  six  pointed  star 


decorated  in  the  modernistic  man- 
ner, in  two  tones,  such  as  are 
illustrated. 

On  lamp  bases  of  rich  toned 
Unaka  pottery  are  other  types  of 
shades,  one  snowing  a  lattice  pat- 
tern over  delicate  hues  of  peach- 
blow,  warm  amber,  rose,  antiqued 
green,  orchid  or  umber.  There  is 
also  the  "Pleatette"  decoration 
over  the  same  ground  colorings, 
that  suggest  a  rich  surface  and  the 
"Rayette",  which  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  in  a  radiating  effect.  There 
are  also  shades  of  Italian  technique 
in  which  the  works  of  old  masters 
have  been  introduced  with  heraldic 
details  in  rich,  mellow  tones,  and 
there  are  ship  and  landscape  deco- 
rations, of  distinction. 

As  pioneers  in  the  field  of  house 
furnishing,  the  firm  of  Nathaniel 
B.  Beam's  Sons  has  provided  fur- 
niture and  decorations  in  harmony 
in  the  home  since  the  days  when 
old  New  York  was  centered  below 
14th  Street  and  fashion  rode  in 
coaches.  Here  one  may  purchase, 
by  mail  or  by  a  personal  visit  and 
from  their  supply  of  well-made 
reproductions  in  English  or  Colonial 
furniture,  pieces  of  superior  work- 
manship, durability  and  finish. 


Mahogany  end  table  with  sliding  tray  fitted 
with  glass  ash  receiver.  "Cathedral  Win- 
dow", 21"  green  pottery  lamp  with  mod- 
ernistic green  parchment  shade.  Courtesy 
of  Nathaniel  Beam's  Sons 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  accessories  such  as  deco- 
rated leather  screens,  hooked  rugs, 
mirrors,  lamps  and  banjo  clocks 
with  andirons  and  other  fireplace 
essentials,  also  offer  a  wide  selec- 
tion. Comfortable  upholstered 
armchairs  of  accepted  types  are 
likewise  to  be  had  at  most  reason- 
able prices.  Among  the  small,  occa- 
sional tables,  quite  as  unusual  and 
interesting  as  the  one  illustrated, 
is  the  decorated  or  mahogany  finish 
sandwich  tip  table,  that  has  two 
shelves,  resembling  tea  trays,  which 
tip  within  a  frame  and  thus  can  be 
easily  placed  against  the  wall. 

At  this  season  of  approaching 
spring,  the  display  of  garden  fur- 
niture at  the  Erkins  Studios  offers 
irresistible  appeal.  Graceful  foun- 
tain figures  in  composition  stone  or 
marble,  reproductions  of  old  world 
pieces,  appear  in  every  variety  of 
size  and  application,  also  the  actual 
fountains,  and  there  are  bird  baths 
and  sun  dials  of  many  designs.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  latter  is 
found  in  a  reproduction  of  an  old 
Italian  dial,  consisting  of  a  pedestal 
ending  in  a  half  circle  or  wheel,  at 
the  top  on  which  the  hours  are  re- 
flected by  an  iron  gnomon. 

A  rare  assortment  of  Talavera 
tiles,  11"  x  L>",  an.  unusual  size, 
provides  attractive  tops  for  iron 
garden  tables  and  benches  and 
there  are  several  old  XVth  century 
Spanish  well  curbs  shown.  Old 
Spanish  and  Italian  oil  jars  in  the 
natural  terra  cotta  or  glazed  offer 
other  decorative  possibilities  to- 
gether with  the  strawberry  jar  with 
its  many  openings  along  the  sides. 
This,  when  filled  with  flowering 
plants  such  as  petunias,  becomes  a 
veritable  ball  of  color  and  is  most 
effective  for  the  garden  wall  or  ter- 
race. Lead  garden  figures  are  also 
to  be  found  in  these  studios. 

In  the  work  executed  and  de- 
signed by  Eugene  Schoen  primitive 


Composition  stone  fountain  show- 
ing cherub  with  a  shell  standing 
mi  a  dolphin's  tail.  Height  50", 
diameter  of  basin  39".  Courtesy 
of  Erkins  Studios 

lines  appear  in  a  modernistic  ren- 
dering of  furniture,  lighting  fix- 
tures, textiles  and  rugs,  as  well  as  in 
architectural  settings.  The  furniture 
thus  designed  may  be  applied  to 
the  home  as  well  as  to  the  large 
public  building  and  is  equipped 
with  even  greater  comfort  and  con- 
venience than  is  the  average  piece 
of  a  more  familiar  type. 

Take  the  instance  of  a  smoking 
table  with  its  practical  bakelite  top, 
that  will  not  burn,  and  its  openings 
for  ash  trays,  below  the  top,  with  a 
tube   into  which   unsightly   ashes 
disappear.     A    telephone    cabinet 
with  two  convenient  shelves  and 
the  secretary  cabinet,  illustrated, 
with  its  shelves  at  the  sides  and 
sliding^  shelves  above  upon  which 
a  lamp  may  be  placed,  likewise  a 
deep  seated  divan  or  "ensemble" 
with    movable    end    tables    with 
shelves,  that  may  be  used  as  in- 
dividual coffee  tables.  A  flat 
top  secretary  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  ensemble  further 
demonstrates  the  utilitarian 
purpose    of    Mr.    Schoen 's 
modernistic  furniture,  which 
is  carried  out  in  the  combi- 
nation of  walnut,  rosewood 
and  macassar  ebony.  Color 
is  emphasized  in  the  rugs, 
hangings,  and  coverings  and 
in  the  pictures  such  as  the 
subjects  by  Couard.  In  the 
hand    wrought    silver    and 
pewter   and    the   engraved 
Scandinavian  glass  of  Gate 
&  Hald  modernistic  render- 
ing again  fascinates  one  in 
alluring  patina  and  exquisite 
detail. 

A  dressing  table  and  mir- 
ror frame  of  engraved  pew- 

Modernistic    secretary    cabinet    of    French    and   ter>    an    engraved   toilet   set 
Brazilian  walnut  ivith  macassar  ebony  top  and         \    ,         ,  ,  j 

inlaid    silver    figure    motive.    Green    American  and    bencft>.   are    alS0.  §00a 
crackle  pottery.  Courtesy  of  Eugene  Schoen,  Inc.  representative  examples. 


Unusual  Prints  in  High  Colors 

English  coaching  set  of  four  famous 
subjects.  Plate  9  x  13,  paper  14  x  18 
for  framing  and  art  craft  purposes.  Set 
$6.00,  single  print  $2.00. 
Set  of  eight  fox  hunting  5V4  x  7  plate 
$1.00.  Twenty-four  famous  French  bou- 
doir prints  all  7  x  9  plate  set  $4.00. 
single  prints  25  cents. 
London  criers  7x9  plate  set  of  thir- 
teen $2.50. 

Many  other  bargains.    All   prepaid  or- 
ders   shipped    free    of    postage    charge. 

PAUL  L.  BARUCH 

55  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 


An   Early   French   Carved  Sienna   Marble   Mantel 

Also  iron  grilles,   lighting  fixtures 
and   heirlooms  of  the  past 

WALTER   G.   EARL 

235  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Just  East  of  Grand  Central  Terminal 


in    the    spirit    of    the    old    craftsmen 


Our  beautifully 
appointed  show- 
rooms may  be 
seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your 
furniture  dealer 
or  decorator* 
Send  forourillus- 
trated  brochure 
"AA" 


THE  SWAN  BED — with  wings  outspread 
and  arched  neck  the  Swan,  resting  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  is  rumpling  its  feathers 
wilha  movement  of  enchanting  grace.  The 
head  panel  is  rosewood  veneer,  in  a  gor- 
geous sunray  effect.  The  head  carving  and 
the  bird  are  dull  gold.  Base  and  legs  are 
in  antique  green.  A  typical  example  of  in- 
spired designing  by  Leonardo  craftsmen. 


Wti  LEONARDO  Co.,  Inc.,  258  Canal  Street,  New  York 

^Manufacturers  of  Fine  Cabinet  Furniture 


A    faithful    repro- 
duction of  a  beau- 
tiful Adam  design 
in  the  same  wood 
as  the  original. 
Price  $225. 

catalogs: 
A-3   Andirons  &  Fixtures 
S-3  Screens 
F-3   Franklin    Stoves 
M-3  Mantels 

C/      Incorporated 

Downtown:  50  Beekman  St..   New  York 
Uptown:  65th  St.,  cor.   Lexington  Ave. 

A  Carved  Ideal  .Mantel 

Rejer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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^htaibrunn  Individuality 


DECORATORS 

find  it  profitable  to  deal 
with  Maibrunn  for 

Quality 
Distinction 
Individuality 
Service 


pxECORATORS  looking  for  indi- 
-L- *  viduality  in  shades  and  materials 
should  inspect  our  comprehensive 
collection  of  fine  Lamps,  beautifully 
designed,  and  made  of  Italian  Pot- 
tery, French  Crystal,  Bronze  and 
Crystal,  and  Crystal  Paste.  Our  stock 
affords  a  wide  choice  of  shade  ma- 
terials— taffetas,  silk,  brocades  and 
imported  hand  made  trimmings.  Re- 
tail customers  with  cards  from  their 
decorators  or  dealers  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect  our  collection. 


Special 

contract 

work 

for     Clubs 

and    Hotels 


IMPORTERS  AND  DESIGNERS  OF  FINE  LAMPS 
44  TO  46  EAST  25TH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


^  Ulnusual    ^lUeciaiiio    r^Jijls 
Antiques  •  Lamps  •  Novelties 


HARRIET    B.    EMERSON 

.     .    Interior  Decorator 


Murrey  Hill  6863 


514  Lexington  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


At  48th  Street 


Unfinished  or 
Finished  to  Order 

An  unusual  selection 
in  the  designs  so  much 
in    demand    at    present. 

We  refinish  or  paint 
and  decorate  old  fur- 
niture,    antiques,     etc. 

Illustrated  booklet 
on  request 

SMITH  CAMPBELL  CO. 

91    Bank   St. 

Newark,   N.   J. 


Before   You   Decide 
on   Your 

Fireplace 

Mantels 

Grates,  Andirons 

and 

Fire  Sets 

Let    us    send    you    interesting    and    ex- 
clusive prints. 

Telephone  Regent   4634 

PREMIER 
LIGHTING  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

145   East  60th  Street 

(Corner    Lexington    Avenue) 

New   York   City 


COLONIAL 

PIE  CRUST  TIP-TABLE 

Authentic  and  charm- 
ing Reproduction  in 
solid  mahogany  28" 
high,  top  24"  diameter 
$24..00 


Send  for  illustrated  brochure  C.  of 
beautiful  furnishings. 


Furnishers 


Decorators 


19  East  48  St.  New  York 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


LITTLE  BOOKS  ABOUT 
OLD  FURNITURE 

Practical  volumes,  illustrated 

Each  #1.75 

Vol.  I.       Tudor  to  Stuart. 

Vol.   II.      Queen  Anne. 

Vol.    III.    Chippendale. 

Vol.   IV.  Hepplewhite    and    Sheraton. 

ENGLISH 
INTERIOR    WOODWORK 

OFTHE  16th,  17thand  18th  CENTURIES 
Tanner 

■)0  plates  of  measured  drawings  of  Chim- 
ney Pieces,  Paneling,  Staircases,  Doors, 
Screens,    etc. 


$16.00 


ENGLISH   ROOMS   AND 

THEIR  DECORATION 

AT  A  GLANCE 

Hayward 


Cover 


the  period  from    1066  to   1800. 
200   illustrations. 


#2.50 


EARLY    RENAISSANCE 

ARCHITECTURE 

IN  ENGLAND 

Gotch 

An  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods.  With  87  collotypes  and  230  il- 
lustrations  in   text. 


#9.00 


578  Madison  Ave. 


Arts  &  Decoration 


New  York  City 


For  Your  Open  Fireplace 


Handsome  Leather 
Wood  Carrier 

Prevents  soiling  hands  or  clothes,  and  makes  it 
easy  to  get  wood  from  basement  or  woodshed. 
Makes  it  a  simple  matter  to  carry  fifty  pounds  of 
wood  with  one  hand.  Cut  from  a  carefully  tanned 
cowhide,  turned  over  at  the  ends  to  make  a  com- 
fortable handle.  Studded  with  brass  nails  in 
handsome  design.  4  feet  long  when  open,  and 
13'/z"  at  widest  part. 

Stands  roughest  wear  and  lasts  a  life- 
time without  losing  its  good  looks.  When 
not  in  use  it  is  a  worthwhile  ornament  to 
be   displayed   with   fireplace    tools. 

Price  $6  each.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order;  or  we  will  forward  C.  O.  D. 
Delivered  prepaid.  Money  back  if  not  ab- 
solutely satisfied. 

HOME  8C  CAMPCRAFT  CO. 

Dept.    104,    106    Anne    Street 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


APRIL,  1928 


Antique  Oriental  Rugs 

of  Quality,  Merit,  and 

Distinction 

THOS.  F.  DAVIS 

offers 

only  imported  antiques  of  such 
qualifications.  Each  rug  repre- 
sents the  best  of  its  type.  For 
over  twenty  years  rug  lovers 
throughout  America  have  se- 
lected many  of  their  most  pleas- 
ing specimens  from  this  stock. 
Descriptive  price  list 
sent  upon  request. 
Shipments  prepaid  on  approval  with- 
out   obligation    on    your    part. 

Adilress  Box  26.    Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


PLORIAN  PAPP,  well 
known  dealer  and  collector 
of  Early  American  and  Eng- 
lish Antique  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  unusual  collec- 
tions in  New  York.  Occupying 
six  floors  of  his  establishment. 
Dealers  and  Decorators  buy 
from  him  because  he  has  rare 
things  of  great  beauty  at 
reasonable  prices. 

All  I'isuors  are  welcome 

Jflortan  $app 

684  Lexington  gbenue 

Between  56th  and  57th  Sts. 

morferooms  351  €.  54tfj  £>t. 

$burtc  $la.5a  8214 


F  O  RE  I G  N 

ANTIQUES 

My  reasons  for  inviting  you 
to    inspect    my    stock    are: 

1.  A  recent  European  residence  of 
four  years. 

2.  The  fact  that  foreign  antiques 
are  increasing  in  American  homes. 

3.  My  inherited  interest,  from  Eng- 
lish craftsmen  and  designers. 

4.  And  the  fact  that  my  stock  is 
self-selected — the  small  merchant's 
chief  claim  to  attention. 


MARION  BOOTH  TRASK 

37  East  57th  Street  (3rd  floor) 

New  York  City 

Telephone,  Regent  7279 


/    pair   of   old   Italian    wrought   iron 

Elites.  12'  high  and  7'  wide.  Courtesy 

of  Luigi  Pacciarella 

IN  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
owners  of  estates  are  beginning 
to  notice  more  than  ever  ex- 
ternal details  of  their 
grounds,  the  question  of  a 
fine  pair  of  gates  is  liable  to 
be  under  consideration  so 
that  we  show  a  handsome 
pair  of  Italian  ones  as  the 
first  illustration  this  month. 

They  are  of  wrought  iron,  _ 
were  made  in  the  1 7th  Cen-  |  »ji 
tury  and  come  from  the 
estate  of  Baron  Noia  of 
Xola  di  Bari.  Fortunately 
they  were  designed  on  a 
scale  that  makes  them  use- 
ful today  as  their  width  of 
seven  feet  will  allow  an 
automobile  to  pass  through. 
They  appeal  for  the  simplic- 
ity of  their  design  which 
incorporates  the  uncommon 
spear  tops. 

A  visit  just  to  see  the 
gates  at  Luigi  Pacciarella's 
would  repay  anyone  as  Mr. 
Pacciarella  recently  moved  his  gal- 
lery from  Madison  Avenue  near 
65th  Street  to  East  51st  Street  and 
is  now  showing  his  Italian  pieces 
to  great   advantage  in   what  was 


An    early    17th    Century   so-called 

Rhodian  rug  with  rare  motifs  and 

inscriptions     in     Kufic     writing. 

Courtesy  of  Mayorkas  Bros. 


formerly  the  studio  of  A.  P.  Proc- 
tor, animal  sculptor. 

A  rug  that  is  necessarily  choice, 
from  the  story  of  its  own  inscrip- 
tions, is  being  shown  by  Mayorkas 
Brothers.  The  story,  in  Kufic  writ- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  outside 
borders,  can  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. It  says  that  the  rug  was 
given  as  a  present  to  a  mosque  in 
the  town  of  Rhodia,  Asia  Minor. 
So  here  one  has  an  example  of  a 
rug  that  a  layman  can  readily  ap- 
preciate must  have  exceptional 
quality  since  it  was  undoubtedly 
reverently  woven  for  purely  reli- 
gious reasons  rather  than  commer- 
cial ones.  It  is  a  17th  Century 
piece  and  is  of  wool. 

A  brief  description  of  it  will  show 
how  colorful  it  is.  The  center  is  a 
ruby  medallion  with  emerald  and 
gold  Byzantine  leaves  and  flowers 


An  early  19th  Century  American  mir- 
ror and  group  of  later  furniture.  Cour- 
tesy of  Esther  Louise  Woodbury 

representing  Greek  fans.  The  sur- 
rounding foundation  is  turquoise 
blue  with  gold  serpents  and  ruby 
flowers  in  the  corners.  Of  the  three 
borders  the  wide  center  one  has  a 
gold  ground  with  Rhodian  lily 
flowers  in  emerald  green,  ivory 
and  ruby. 

That  the  early  19th  Century  is 
coming  into  its  own  in  the  decora- 
tive arts  in  popular  favor  is  shown 
when  from  time  to  time  a  gallery, 
such  as  that  of  Esther  Louise 
Woodbury's,  makes  its  appearance. 

The  group  shown  here  from  Miss 
Woodbury's  has  as  its  principal 
item  a  gilt  console  mirror,  of  about 
1820,  that  shows  how  the  Empire 
influences  were  already  being  modi- 
fied into  a  lovely  new  mode.  The 
two  maple  chairs  of  somewhat  later 
date  are  very  amusing  and  attrac- 


Hand  made  Crewel  Embroidery  and 

Numdahs    from    Kashmir.    India 

Antique  and  modern  fabrics  from 

Indo-Persian  Paintings  _ 

India    and   Persia 

Wholesale    Only 

We  cooperate  with  interior  decorators  in  the 
decoration  of  homes  and  theatres  in  classic 
Indian    and    Persian    manner    of    any    period. 

INDO-PERSIAN 

FINE    ART    COMPANY,    Importers 

Suite  537,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Rare  Fabrics,  Antiques 

Lstirnates  submitted  for  Complete 

or  Partial  Decorating 

No  matter   how   small  the  problem 

may  be,  Laura  Wand  will  assist  you 

No  Charge  for  Consultation 

[0        31  EAST  48th  STREET        /$j 
NEW  YORKl        aE 
Vanderbilt  7487      ]* 
BS9  & 
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ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 

620   Lexington   Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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XlVth  Century  Sultanabad 

Exceptionally  large  specimen  of 
a  water  jar. 

Persian  Characters.  Arabesque 
and  palmette  motifs  in  relief. 
Rich  turquoise  glaze  with  silvery 
iridescence. 

American  Colony  Stores 

of  Jerusalem 

559  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City  8C  Bar  Harbor 


IMPORTERS  OF  PERSIAN  AND  SYRIAN  ART 


GALLEOK 

♦  ANTIQUES  ♦ 

W.  DOUGLAS  CURTIS 


There  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  English 
antiques  now  on  display 
in  The  Galleon.  These 
originals  have  been  per- 
sonally collected  by  Mr. 
W.  Douglas  Curtis,  a  for- 
mer sea  captain,  during 
his  voyages  to  England 
and  are  being  shown  for 
the  first  time  in  America. 
Guaranteed  museum 
pieces.  All  very  moder- 
ately priced. 


846  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Phone  Butterfield  1216 


INTERIOR     DECORATIONS 


Italian  anb  ££>panisf)  Antiques 


Large  Collection  of  Italian 

and  Spanish  Oil  Jars 

Marble  and  Stone  Garden  Ornaments 

®to.  Wi.  jfunfe 

862  ILexington  Sbcnue 

near  65ttj  Street 

J5eto  gorb 


Keep  This  Copy 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  keep 
every  issue  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION.  A 
tile  of  them  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
reference  book  for  consultation  not  only  when 
planning  the  building  or  decorating  of  a  home 
I  nit  whenever  you  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  those  articles  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  exclusive 
homes.  The  text  and  advertising  columns  of 
ARTS  &  DECORATION  are  a  dependable 
time  and  trouble  saving  guide.  For  the  pur- 
pose we  can  supply  you  with  a 

Beautiful  Binder 

It  holds  twelve  copies  and  in  such  manner 
that  any  one  can  be  opened  flat,  or  taken  out 
and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  specially  made 
for  I  his  magazine  and  is  of  line  enough  qual- 
ity to  be  kept  constantly  on  your  library 
table. 

With   a   year's   subscription $7.00 

With  a  G  months'  subscription 5.50 

Binder    alone 4.00 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
578    Madison    Ave.,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

Estimates 

submitted    for    complete    or 

partial     Decorating     of 

Town   or  Country 

Homes 

Reproductions  of  Old  Scenic 

Wall   I'a per  in  special  colors 

Photograph  Courtesy  Mattle  Edward 

ANTIQUES     <     REPRODUCTIONS 

Westport  Antique  Shop 

33  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


tive  because  of  their 
carved  and  inlaid  crutch 
mahogany  top  rails. 

The  other  pieces  are 
a  maple  console  table, 
a  pair  of  carved  wooden 
bases,  in  the  form  .of 
quails,  supporting 
Waterford  glass  flower 
holders  and  an  unusu- 
ally large  thumb  print 
glass  compote.  The  last 
has  come  down  from  a 
family  of  early  settlers  . 
in  western  New  Jersey  | 
on  whose  estate  was 
one  of  the  forges  that 
made  bullets  for  Wash- 
ington's army. 

The  handsome  wall 
hanging  shown  here 
with  furniture  from 
Dante  V.  Leland's  is  a 
piece  of  17th  Century 
peluche  de  Genes,  or 
Genoese  plush,  fine  ex- 
amples of  which  are  becoming 
harder  and  harder  to  find.  This  one 
is  from  the  Doria  Palace  where  it 
was  found  by  Senor  Salvatore  Ro- 
mano. The  peculiarity  of  these 
pieces  is  that  if  one  does  not  give 
them  reasonable  care  the  designs 
are  apt  to  disappear,  that  is,  to  rub 
off.  Hence  their  increasing  scarcity 
in  Italy  where  they  are  often  used 
in  places  that  give  them  too  much 
wear.  But  they  are  safe  on  a  wall. 

This  piece  is  gay  and  brilliant. 
Cerise  is  the  dominating  color  note 
and  forms  the  background.  The 
design  is  brought  out  in  white,  pale 
yellow,  deep  blue  and  apple  green 
and  consists  of  parrots  and 
foliage. 

The  other  objects  in  the  group 


&ggj 


'V.JJ    "X-       a 


(  line  mahogany  Chinese  Chippendale 
side     table    and     portrait     "/     Captain 
Wheat  by  Sir  W.  Beechey,  R.  .4.  Cour- 
tesy of  Arthur  Ackerman  &  Son 


A  rare  Genoese  peluche  hanging  from 

the  Doria  Palace,  Genoa.  Courtesy  of 

Dante  V.  Leland 

are  a  pair  of  Italian  carved  arm- 
chairs in  the  Louis  XV  style;  an 
18th  Century  bombe  commode 
with  walnut  root  veneer  and 
unusual  carved  legs;  and  two  Capo 
di  Monte  vases  from  the  villa 
Favard  that  belonged  to  Napoleon 
III  in  Florence. 

Purely  English  objects  and  Eng- 
lish   objects   with   a   Chinese   in- 
fluence are  shown  here  tastefully 
arranged  together  in  a  group  that 
can  be  seen  at  Arthur  Ackerman 
&  Son's.  The  most  important  item 
is  the  portrait  of  Captain  Wheat  by 
Sir  W.  Beechey,  R.  A.  in  the  popu- 
lar kit-kat   size.   It   is  a   striking 
and  highly  decorative  work  of 
the  Captain  in  the  coat  of  his 
red  uniform. 

Below  it  is  an  excellent 
mahogany  Chippendale  side 
table  in  the  Chinese  manner 
that  is  typical  of  the  uniformly 
fine  pieces  that  one  sees  at  the 
Ackerman  Gallery.  The  pieces 
on  the  table  are  a  Chinese 
Lowestoft  bowl  and  a  pair  of 
Sheffield  candlesticks. 

The  group  illustrated  here 
from  "The  Galleon"  arranged 
around  the  mantel  is  a  pleasing 
instance  of  English  pieces  of 
modest  proportions  for  which 
there  is  a  constant  demand.  The 
center  of  interest  in  this  case  is 
the  delightfully  carved  and  sim- 
ple Adam  wood  mantel  with  a 
basket  grate  that  carries  out  in 
its  design  the  motif  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lintel  of  the  mantel. 
This  fireplace  was  found  on  an 
old  estate  near  Southampton, 
Hants,  England,  and  dates  from 
about  1780. 

Above  it  and  in  the  same  style  is 
a  gilt  framed  mirror  with  an  upper 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shonnins 


THE  distinctive  effects 
easily  obtained  with 
Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos Shingles  are  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  roof 
colors  of  this  house  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
This  roof  is  of  Color- 
blende  Shingles  in  ran- 
dom exposures  The 
cottage  below  shows  the 
pleasingand  economical 
French  style  of  roofing 
by  the  use  ofjohns- 
Manville  Hexagonal 
Asbestos  Shingles. 


Roofs  that  add  charm  to  a 


cottage,  or  distinction 
to  a  large  house  *  *  * 

"CIRST  of  all  your  home  must  look  well.  Mod- 
■*-  ern  taste  demands  color  in  the  roof.    But  it 


must  be  harmonious  color,  soft,  warm,  smart 
because  of  its  simplicity.  Such  are  the  colors 
of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles.  They  are 
natural  rock  colors  as  everlasting  as  the  shingles 
themselves. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  un- 
harmed by  the  elements.  Fire,  wind  andnvater 
cannot  hurt  them.  They  will  not  burn,  curl,  rot 
nor  leak.  They  make  a  roof  that  is  really  perma- 
nent—  one  under  which  your  grandchildren's 
children  may  play.  Yet  their  first  cost  is  low, 
and  it  ends  your  roofing  expense. 

Permanent  Charm — Always  Fireproof 

The  thick,  sturdy  construction  of  these  shingles 
and  their  pleasing  texture  is  unique.  Roofs 
covered  with  them  have  the"shadow  lines" — the 
subtle  note  of  quality  that  good  taste  demands. 
These  shingles  satisfy  the  desire  for  beauty 
which  you  share  with  all  who  take  pride  in  their 
homes.  To  win  the  battle  against  fire  and  de- 
cay, to  adorn  your  home — roof  your  new  house 
or  re-roof  your  present  home  with  Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos  Shingles.  Whichever  you  do  you 


will  have  laid  a  roof  that  will  never  have  to  be 
replaced.  You  will  have  added  to  your  home, 
and  to  your  neighborhood,  a  touch  of  unob- 
trusive beauty  which  will  be  permanent. 

There's  no  mystery  about  roofing 

Roofing  is  either  fireproof  or  it  is  not.  Either 
it  is  permanent  or  it  is  of  uncertain  life.  Either  it  is 
solid,  thick,  distinguished,  smart;  or  it  is  thin, 
cheap  looking,  commonplace.  Either  it  is  an 
ornament  to  your  house  or  something  unpleas- 
ant to  the  eye. 

Everyone  knows  Asbestos  will  not  burn.  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  really  fireproof.  Asphalt 
shingles  are  "fire  resistant."  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  are  permanent.  Asphalt  shingles  require  re- 
placements. Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are 
solid  and  substantial  to  look  at. 

Put  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  on  your  roof. 
Any  contractor,  building  material  or  lumber  dealer 
can  furnish  you  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles.  If 
he  does  not  stock  them  he  can  get  them  from  one  of 
our  Authorized  Distributors.  Be  sure  to  get  the  cer- 
tificate which  goes  with  every  genuine  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingle  roof.  Your  roof  will  then  be  recorded 
together  with  the  name  of  the  roofer,  and  that  of  the 
dealer  who  supplied  the  Shingles.  This  certificate 
insures  you  the  protection  of  our  full  guarantee. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS     SHINGLES 

Brake  Lining  and  Insulations  of  Enduring  Fireproof  Asbestos 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
MASTER  OF  ASBESTOS 

Johns-Manville  was  the  pioneer  de- 
veloper of  asbestos. Without  the  many 
uses  to  which  this  remarkable  mineral 
is  now  put,  modern  industry  could  not 
exist,  nor  would  modern  life  be  as 
comfortable  as  it  is. 

Improved  Asbestocel  which  insu- 
lates the  heating  pipes  in  modern 
homes  and  saves  tons  of  coal,  high 
pressureinsu  lations  for  thegreat  steam 
mains  of  power  plants  and  large 
buildings  are  Johns-Manville  prod- 
ucts. So  also  is  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Brake  Lining — a  depend- 
able, powerful,  positive  control  for 
motor  cars  at  all  speeds.  Hundreds  of 
other  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  prod- 
ucts save  money  and  trouble  for 
engineers,  and  for  railroad  and  indus- 
trial executives. 


F%66— Booklet  of  Color 
Combinations  for  lipofs 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  CORP.,  Dept.  R-15 

New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

(Mail coupon  to  branch  nearest  you) 

Send  me  your  free  booklet  showing  how  to 
choose  the  roof  most  suitable  for  my  house. 


Address- 


incUfama 


of  Janitors 


The  chilly  domestic  scene,  pictured  above,  is  enacted 
in  thousands  of  apartments  whenever  the  red  in  the 
thermometer  suddenly  slips  down.  Diplomatic  ten- 
ants cajole  the  janitor  with  honeyed  words.  Others 
shake  a  threatening,  cold-stiffened  finger  at  him. 

Under  such  circumstances  janitors  have  been  known 
to  reply  with  hot  words;  but  these  have  added  not 
one  degree  to  the  disagreeable  temperature  of  the 
rooms.  'Tm  giving  you  every  bit  of  heat  I  can,"  he  says,  "I've 
stoked  and  I've  shoveled,  Fve  shoveled  and  I've  stoked  .  .  .  " 

Thus,  the  landlord  loses  the  good  will  of  the  tenant.  Costly 
coal  is  wasted.  Wives  and  children  suffer.  Tempers  are  tried. 
And  unhappiness  reigns;  all  for  the  want  of  Guaranteed  Heat- 
ing with  Capitol  boilers  and  Capitol  radiators. 

There  is  a  moral  in  this.  It  applies  not  only  to  landlords  owning 


old  heating  systems,  but  to  all  who  are  building  now. 
Eliminate  all  doubt  and  speculation  about  heating 
results  by  specifying  Capitol  Guaranteed  Heating. 
For,  the  exact  number  of  radiators  that  any 
Capitol  boiler  will  satisfactorily  heat  is  certified  in 
writing.  *So  scientifically  is  its  capacity  determined 
that  winter's  most  rigorous  days  always  find  it  with 
the  needed  reserve  power.    Guaranteed! 

Ask  any  Capitol  contractor  about  the  many  econ- 
omies of  Guaranteed  Heating.  If  you  don't  know  who  he  is, 
write  us  for  his  name  and  a  free  copy  of  our  informing,  illus- 
trated book,  "A  Modern  House  Warming." 

Guaranteed  Heating.  Your  contractor  receives  a  written  guar- 
antee on  the  heating  capacity  of  every  Capitol  boiler.  No  other 
heating  equipment  assures  you  satisfaction  so  definitely. 

United  States  Radiator  (orporation- Detroit,  Michigan 

6  Factories  and  32  Assembling  Plants  •   •  For  38  years,  builders  of  dependable  heating  equipment 


WITH 


Capitol  Boilers 

and  RADIATORS 
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Jhvis,  Son  &  plunges' 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Four  beautiful  Candlesticks  reproduced  from 
a    set    made    in    the    reign    of    George    III. 


The  Georgian  period,  through  the  dis- 
tinguished patronage  of  great  families, 
brought  the  art  of  the  English  Silversmiths 
to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  It  left  to 
succeeding  generations  a  rich  heritage  of 
exquisitely  beautiful  pieces,  many  rare  ex- 
amples of  which  are  today  contained  in  the 
famous  Crichton  Collection  together  with 
faithful    reproductions  moderately  priced. 


&CO. 


CRICHTON  ?tc£: 

EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
636  Fifth  Ave.    N  E  W  YO  R  K   «'  51" 'Street 


Write  for  the  Crichton  Portfolio  of  Old  English  Silver  Reproductions 


I    il Mill r  1 1 1  ■  1 9 1 M 1 1 J Mill 
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H.  A.  ELSBERG 
Antique  textiles 

15th  1 6th  17th  1 8th  Centuries 


18th  CENTURY 
TOILES  de  JOUY 

IN  HISTORIC  DESIGNS 

By  J.  B.  Huet  and  Others 

IMPORTANT  YARDAGES 


for  Dealers  and  Decorators  only 


■f    -f    -f 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


"K 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Vargueiio — sculptured  walnut  with  patina.  Inside 
lias  shelf  across  middle.  This  size  suitahle  for 
cellarette,  combined  serving  talde  and  side- 
board, etc.  Two  smaller  sixes  suitahle  for  radio 
cabinets  and  desks.  Chests  and  benches  to  match. 

Authentic  imported  Spanish  artistic  industries  of  all  kinds 
Furniture — tiles — lighting  fixtures — pottery — 
rugs — etc.    Also   authentic   Spanish    antiques. 

INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 
MADRID    -    SPAIN 

American  Associates 

MANUEL  CARAGOL  &  SON  inc. 

I  ^r  \BLISHED   1903 

7  Water  Street,  New  York  City 

SEND   FOR   OUR   ILLUSTRATED   BOOKLET 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


DtFHCAN  I'm  it:  Drum  Table 

.<        >!i:,r,i.tir.   ("„|,\    fn.m   Original 
\,.|.    II,.    l,aI1,l,i,B  ,.,,  ,.,!,..■    .1   |„„      ,|„.  Kilin»ood  tr.lnvB 

,i,  drawers,  also  the  r ling  -■„  n,,-  top  rim  and  legs 

See  our   Exhibit  at 
THE     KAPOCK     HOUSE    EXHIBITION 
Philadelphia 


Harriet  3 oijnSon 

*M.  1.  tl  m 

Unusual  Wedding 
Gifts 

Rare  Jewelry — Old  Brocades 

1055  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Butterfield  6030 

Luigi  G.  Pacciarella 

announces  the  opening  of  his 

NEW   GALLERY 

at 

168  EAST  51st  STREET 

/- — "  A  "Mansion-full"  of  Italian 

Antiquities  that  will  interest  you,— —s 


The  high  quality  of  the  piece  is 
also  shown  in  the  quarter  fluted 
column  of  the  front  corners,  the 
shaping  of  the  apron  and  the 
moulding  of  its  edges,  the 
grooved  edges  of  the  overlap- 
ping drawers  and  the  original 
brass  drawer  handles  and  key- 
hole escutcheons.  And  with  all 
this  goes  the  mellow  tone  of 
yellow  brown. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pieces 
of  early  American  silver  at  S. 
Serota's,  interesting  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  pieces  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  early  Amer- 
ican. Three  of  them  are  shown 
here  on  a  work  table.  The 
creamer  and  sugar  bowl  are  from 
the  Commodore  Preble  Collec- 
tion which  was  loaned  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  Longfellow  Memo- 
rial Home  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Adam  ivood  mantel  and  basket  grate  with    TheY  have  the  mark  of  William 
corresponding  motif  in  its  design.  Courtesy    Moulton,     One     of     the     earliest 


Lower  part   of  a   rare   mahogany  Philadel- 
phia highboy  with  original  hardware.  Cour- 
tesy of  Henry  V .  Weil 


of  The  Galleon 

black  glass  panel  decorated  with  an 
English  laurel  design  in  gold  leaf. 
This  piece  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  fire- 
side wing  chair 
is  a  simple 
Chippendale 
piece  uphol- 
stered in  red 
velvet. 

"The  Gal- 
leon's" collec- 
tion is  almost 
entirely  Eng- 
lish and  com- 
prised of  pieces 
brought  to- 
gether by  a 
former  seacap- 
tain,  Mr.  W. 
Douglas  Cur- 
tis, who  made  many  voyages  to 
ports  in  Great  Britain  where  he 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  of  English 
antiques.  About  a  year  ago  he  gave 
up  his  work  as  Navigator  under 
Commodore  Hartley  on  the  "Levi- 
athan" to  associate  himself  with 
"The  Galleon".  So  the  reason  for 
the  shop's  name  is  obvious. 

There  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
early  American  mahogany  lower 
part  of  a  highboy  at  Henry  V. 
Weil's  that  Mr.  Weil  is  showing 
but  not  really  offering  for  sale  until 
he  finds  its  upper  section  which 
he  feels  must  still  be  in  existence 
as  the  lower  section  is  so  excellent. 
The  complete  piece  would  be  a  val- 
uable rarity  as  indeed  his  piece 
is  even  now  in  its  lone  state. 

The  part  shown  here  is  in  the 
Philadelphia  style  and  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  its  legs  with 
their  fine  carved  knees  and  graceful 
claw  and  ball  feet  and  the  Gothic 
gallery  and  foliage  carved  on  the 
middle  lower  drawer.  This  form  of 
pattern  is  rare  on  American  pieces. 


American  silversmiths,  whose 
business  was  established  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  in  1690. 
The  tankard,  according  to  its  in- 
scription, was 
"The  gift  of 
Captain  John 
Miller  to  the 
Church  of 
Charleston, 
1793."  It  is  il- 
lustrated in 
Jones'  book  on 
A  m  e  r  i  can 
Church  silver. 
Upon  receipt  of 
this  gift  Christ 
Church  order- 
ed an  identical 
tankard  and 
large  circular 
salver  made  to 
complete  the  Communion  set.  Mr. 
Serota's  collection  includes  many 
other  attractive  pieces  of  interest 
to  connoisseurs  of  American  silver. 


Old  American  silver  sugar  and  creamer 
by  Willam  Moulton  and  an  American 
tankard.  Courtesy  of  S.  Serota 


Refor  to  this  naae  when  shopping 
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ESTABLISHED         igOO 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 


Out-Of-Town  Work   Given 
Special    Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS  CO. 

I  N  C. 

218    East    52nd    Street.    New   York    City 

Plaza    7S40 


Finished 
.  I  nd  Unfinished 

Old-fashioned 
Mountain-Made 

i' limit  are 


k  C/i 


nairs 


FAITHFUL  reproduction-;  of  fa- 
vorites with  our  grandparents 
— these  Ladder  Back  Chairs, 
made  by  an  old-time  chair-makei 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain 
Western  North  Carolina. 

\  popular  style  of  chair, 
with  a  woven,  split  white  oak  seat. 
Tot:il   height,   46";  t,   1 3" 

n    16";   height   from   floor  to  seat, 

18".  In  unfinished  hickory;  retail 
price,  $5.40.  In  snliil  walnut,  with 
hand-rubbed  dull  finish;  retail 
price.  $10.00. 

(Express    Cliariics    Extra) 
Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

THE  TREASURE  CHEST 

Asheville,  N.  C.  \&f 

•HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


TAILLEUR   and    D   \  f  C 
Envelope  D/iUJ 

In  exclusive  designs  and  exqui- 
site colorings — made  in  tapes' 
tries    and    brocades — to    order. 


7Vz  to  9Vz  inch 

frames    £8.00    to 

£15.00. 


Samples  of  materials, 
satin  linings,  sent  on 
request. 

Bags  will  he  sent 
postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  check  and 
money  refunded  if 
bag  is  returned  in 
good  order,  within 
three  days. 
Lovely  Bridge  Prizes 

MRS.   FRANKLIN   McKEY 


W'estbourne  Rd. 


Newton  Center,  Mass. 


cirri  r  rn  ?? 

1  ea  for  1  wo 
in  a  Sherry  Tea  Basket 

Unexpected  delights  lurk  in  its 
depths  .  .  .  paper-thin  cookies, 
golden  marmalade,  petits  fours, 
maraschino  cherries — even  the 
square  little  teapot  in  which  to 
brew  the  choice  imported  Sherry 
tea. 


otu^ 


300  Park  Avenue  The  Waldorf-Astoria 

Fifth  Avenue  at  58th  Street  373  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


•rOorASH-MAftLv,  Inc. 

+    13  EAST  40TH.St  /        I    NEW   YOBK    CITY 

Pihta  and  Garden  Supplies 
^Kcpreseniind 

Bttbots  Mobcu  aioob  Jfence 


Tel.  Lexington  4902 


FRAMES  FOR 
KEEPSAKE    PICTURES 


No.  5404 
Metal  frames,  old  gilt  finish,  oval 
openings  2Vt  x  2  '<  ".  Price  of  each 
#4.00.  Suitable  for  reproductions  of 
tintypes  and  daguerreotypes.  They 
make    charming    and    unique    gifts. 

Send    for    illustrated    Booklet    "K" 
of  other  designs 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Arlington,  Mass.  and 
4  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Fixture  for  Every  Need 


Curtain 
Tie-Backs 
and 
Poles 

Crystal 
Candelabra 

Garden 
Furniture 
Reproduc- 
tions 


J.  A.  LEHMAN,  Inc. 

162  East  53d  Street 
New  York  Citv 


Rose  Basket  filled  with  ar- 
tificial rose  sprays,  aspara- 
gus terns,  Boston  ferns 
and  bow,  complete,  as  il- 
lustrated $3.50. 


SPRING    CATALOG 
No.   15 

with  illustrations  in  colors  of 

Artificial  Flowers,  Plants,  etc., 

mailed  Free. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT  INC. 

61  Barclay  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  clothes  we  are  mak- 
ing for  gentlemen,  are  of 
the  highest  possible  quality 
in  materials  and  workman- 
ship— there  is  nothing  better 
— the  style  is  irreproachable 
and    the    prices    reasonable. 


The  new  Spring  and  Surrmier 
materials  have  arrived  from 
England  and  Scotland. 


Hughes  &  Muller 

Established  in  1848  at  .138  High  Street 
1527  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia 


,.    . 
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Modernistic  and 
Practical 

Send  for  leaflet 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Ave.       New  York 
(near  53rd  St.) 

1363— Double  Ash  Tray  (Pottery)  $5.50 


GARDEN   FURNITURE 

Pompeian   Stone,    Lead,   Terra   Cotta,    Marble 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Sent  for  10c. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

2"»1   Lexington  Ave.  ;it  :!.">th  St.,   New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Chinese  Chippendale 

Reading  Table 
Mahogany — Leather  top 
2  ft.  1  in.  by  3  ft.  2  in. 


Woodville  &  Company 

1711  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Announce  a  Special  Sale  of 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

CHINTZES     i     DAMASKS 

BROCADES    /    POTTERY 

LAMPS  AND  SHADES 

with  reductions  ranging  from  10%  to  50% 

March  igth  to  April  21st 

before  moving  to  their  new  house 
2052  LOCUST  STREET 


One  of  a  pair  of  Globes 
Mahogany — 2  feet  high 
Dated  1816 


•1 
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m 
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There  are  many  pieces  among  our 
Rare  Old  Fabrics  of  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  Centuries  which  will 
convert  an  ordinary  ensemble  into  an 
imposing  interior. 


!!!©W4ttM&luc, 


WHOLESALE 


383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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SPANISH     TILES,     INSERTS,     PLAQUES, 
WAINSCOTINGS,  ETC. 

Moorish  plaster  plaques  solid  and  openwork,  and 

other  specialties  and  Spanish  tilework,  benches, 

fountains,  sundials,  etc. 

Our  associated  manufacturers  supplied  through  us  the 
tilework  in  the  Patio  of  the  new  Spanish  Embassy  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  the  wrought  iron  entrance  gate. 

Our  complete   line  contains  everything 

made  in  Spain  for  furnishing 

and  decorating 

INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 
MADRID,  SPAIN 

American  Associates 

MANUEL  CARAGOL  &  SON  INC. 

Established  1903 

7  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

send  for  our  illustrated  booklet 
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FIFTH  AVE. 


B.    ALTMAN    &    CO. 


NEW   YORK 


Interiors  by  Altman  are  the  creative  results  of  a  large,  skilfully 
trained  staff  working  with  complete  resources  at  their  command — 
a  condition  that  assures  interiors  in  perfect  good  taste,  and  the 
execution  of  all  work,  including  paneling,  decorative  painting  and 
draperies,  with  a  thoroughly  practical  technique 


CONSULT  OUR  DECORATORS — SEVENTH  FLOOR 
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Photograph  by  Arthur  Bync      yi  group  of  velvet-covered  chairs  in  Philip  ll's  apartments  in  the  Escorial 
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RALPH   ADAMS  CRAM 
HOWARD  GREENLEY 
KENNETH  M.  MURCHISON 


ONTENT 

MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS,  Editor 

Arts  &  Decoration 
Board  of  Consulting  Editors 

MARY  HOYT  WIBORG 
H.  L.  MENCKEN 
GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


VOL.  XXVIII,  No.  6 


JONAS  LIE 
JOSEPH  URBAN 
HARRIET  W.  FRISHMUTH 


COVER  DESIGN: 

Entrance  to  a  Picturesque  Stucco  House — from  a  Color  Ren- 
dering by  Thomas  Stapleton 
FRONTISPIECE: 

Front  facade  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John   Burleson 
Coleman  on  Long  Island 
ARCHITECTURE: 

Georgian  House  Suited  to  American  Background  (Illus- 
trated)  Howard   Stokes   Patterson     43 

English  Spirit  in  American  Home   (Illustrated) 

Harriet  Sisson  Gillespie     SO 
A  Sussex  Pleasaunce  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson  (Illus- 
trated)     Giles   Edgerton     62 

Mediterranean  House  in  California 61 

Spain's  Architectural  Gift   to  Palm   Beach  69 

Delightful  American   Tudor  House    (Illustrated) 

D.  A.  Snmmo     74 
Norman  English  Design  for  Los  Angeles  Home    (Illus- 
trated)          75 

Fine   Example   of   Modern    Pennsylvania   Home   Build- 
ing   (Illustrated)    76 

INTERIOR  DECORATION: 

An    Apartment    in    the    Country 58 

Books  and  Bookcases  as  Architectural  Detail   (Illustra- 
ted)     Marion    Todd     66 

The  Preface  to  the  Home   (Illustrated)   Hanna  Tachau     70 
A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms  72 

ART  IN  INDUSTRY: 

The  Peak  of  Spain's  Decorative  Art:   Part  Two    (Illus- 
trated)   Eleventh  in  the  Series  of  "Antiques  as  Dec- 


oration"  Mildred  Stapley  Byne 

Modernistic  Influence   on   Sterling   Silver    (Illustrated) 

Elizabeth  Lounsbery 
The  Last  Word  in  New  and  Dazzling  Table  Glass  (Illus- 
trated)  Florence  S.  Clarke 

Modernistic  Movement  in  Arts  and  Crafts  (Illustrated) 

Mary  Fanton  Roberts 
Modern  Linen  and  Laces  for  the  Dining  Room    (Illus- 
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Concerning  Thomas  Chippendale 


hk  first  furniture  designer  to  produce 
a  style  which  bore  his  own  name 
rather  than  that  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eign was  Thomas  Chippendale,  as  well 
known  to  the  layman  as  to  the  decorator. 
A  business  man  of  unusual  ability,  indus- 
trious, and  a  consummate  workman,  his 
success  is  logical.  His  reputation  as  a  cre- 
ator and  originator  of  style  may  be  de- 
batable, but  his  ability  to  mark  with  his 
own  individuality  the  art  styles  of  his 
epoch  has  never  been  questioned.  In  the 


1776  edition  of  Chippendale's  "Gentle- 
man and  Cabinet-Maker's  Director" 
we  find  in  addition  to  over  two  hundred 
plates,  specific  instructions  as  to  furniture 
coverings  for  his  work.  Rare  indeed  are 
such  definite  instructions  from  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  decorators  know  that  fabrics 
with  which  to  comply  with  these  instruc- 
tions are  a  part  of  this  collection.  One, 
for  instance,  is  a  tete  and  multi-colored 
tapestry  that  many  decorators  admire, 
the  number  of  which  is  22739. 


'Wholesale  Exclusively 
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A  17th  Century  armario  of  pino 

wood  with  satinwood  inlay, 

from  the  North  of  Spain 

11  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK 

(Near  South  Ferry) 
LOS    AM. II  is      127    BAST   9th    STREET 


cfo 
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AMERICAN 


AHTI^UES 


EXCLUSIVELY 


New  England  Maple  Chest-on-Chest 
About  1750 


HENRY  V.  WEIL 


126  East  57th  Street 


New  York  City 


Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


Side  and  end  matched 
to  perfection — Maple 
makes  a  one-piece  floor 
of  lasting  beaut}. 


Choose 
any 

color 


J.N  the  newest  homes 
you  see  them  .  .  .  Northern  Hard  Maple 
lloors    in    cool    green — warm,    mellow 

brown     -restful   blue  —  rich,  rare  ebony. 

It  is  the  new  vogue  in  flooring. 

Choose   any   colors   you   wish.    With 
fadeless,    transparent   penetrating   stains 
recently  developed,  which  you  or  anyone 
can  easily  apply,  it  is  now  possible  to 
produce  permanent  colors  of  your  choice 
in  Northern  Hard  Maple  Flooring.. 

By  this  staining  process,  Maple,  long 
known  to  be  the  smoothest,  most  re- 
silient and  most  enduring  of  all  the  better 
flooring  materials,  develops  a  distinctive 
type  of  beauty  never  before  seen  in  any 
floors.  And  completes  color  harmony. 

Our  book,  "The  New  Color  Enchant- 
ment in  Hard  Maple  Floors,"  shows  page 
after  pageof  interiors  pictured  in  full  colors. 
Let  us  send  you  a  complimentary  copy. 

MAPLE  FLOORING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. 
1765  McCormick  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Guaranteed  Floorings 


The  letters  MFMA  on  Maple,  Beech  or  Birch  flooring  signify 
that  the  flooring  is  standardized  and  guaranteed  by  the  Maple 
Flooring  Manufacturers  Association,  whose  members  must  attain 
and  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  manufacture  and  adhere  to 
manufacturing  and  gradingrules  which  economically  conserve  these 
remarkable  woods.  This  trade-mark  isfor  your   mm  wm  mm  m, 
protection.  Look  for  it  on  the  flooring  you  use.   Iwl  M     ITI  r\ 
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MFMA  No.  108-Orchid 


Floor  with  Maple 
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and  up  according  to 
sizeMus  installation 

F.O.B.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute  and  American  Gas  Association 


Ideal  "Hotcoil" 
Gas  Water  Heater 

eautiful  Porcelain  Cnamel  Top  and3ase 
This  is  the  fewest  Priced,  Completely  Equipped 

Automatic  Storage  Heater  on  the  Market 


THE    new   Ideal    "Hotcoil"    Gas 
Water  Heater  unites  the  advan- 
tages of  all  other  types  of  water  heaters. 

It  gives  you  abundant  hot  water 
supply,  day  or  night,  on  the  turn  of 
a  faucet,  and  operates  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  economy  attainable  for 
practical  service.  The  Heater  is  com- 
pletely equipped  with  automatic  reg- 
ulation and  all  accessories. 

And  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  effi- 
cient. Top  and  base  are  finished  in 
deep  green  porcelain  enamel  —  the 
jacket    in    French    pearl    grey   baked 


enamel.  The  beauty  of  the  Heater  is 
virtually  everlasting. 

Here  is  the  lowest  priced,  com- 
pletely equipped  automatic  storage 
heater  on  the  market  —  a  revelation 
of  what  sincere,  relentless,  scientific 
investigation  can  accomplish.  Bringing 
constant  hot  water  supply  within  the 
reach  of  every  home,  the  Ideal  "Hot- 
coil"  Gas  Water  Heater  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  rising  standard  of  living 
comfort  in  America. 

For  descriptive  folders  mail  coupon 
to  our  Branch  Office  nearest  to  you. 


Samples  at  all  First  Class  Heating  Merchants. 
Convenient  Payments  cheerfully  arranged. 


Mail  This  Coupon  To  Nearest  Branch  Office 
american  radiator  company 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  of  the  New 
Ideal  "  Hotcoil "  Gas  Water  Heater.  N  S  4 

Name. 


Address. 
Ciry 


_State_ 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 


WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 


INDIANAPOLIS  OMAHA 

MILWAUKEE  ST.  PAUL 

ST.  LOUIS  DENVER 

KANSAS  CITY  SEATTLE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"Styles  in  dress,"  says  Baron  Lyemare, 
"change  by  the  season;  styles  in  motor  cars,  by 
the  year;  styles  in  furniture,  by  the  decade." 

This  is  essentially  true. 

One  has  only  to  recall  that  today  many  of 
Berkey  &  Gay's  most  distinguished  suites  are 
fashioned  in  the  classic  mpdes  of  Old  Spain, 
Early  English,  Italian  Renaissance  and  American 
Colonial  to  realize  that  genuine  beauty  in  furni- 
ture design  is  perennially  correct. 

Berkey  &  Gay's  interpretations  of  these  clas- 
sic styles  are  modern.  There  are  num- 
berless refinements  of  detail — many 
conveniences  and  comforts  unknown 


THE    FURNITURE    STYLE    BOOK 

SENT  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Ideas  for 
interior  decoration  by  Mary  Fanton 
Roberts,  editor  of  "Arts  4  Decora- 
tion." Popular  styles  for  1928.  Gives 
room  arrangements,  color  schemes. 
Suggests  draperies  and  floor  coverings 
for  each  period.  Tells  about  woods, 
finishes,  convenience  features  —  care 


to  the  past — yet  the  spirit  of  the  past  is  always 
charmingly  preserved. 

Commonplace  furniture  is  soon  out  of  date 
— good  furniture  never.  That's  why  it  pays  to 
buy  the  best,  and  why  Berkey  &  Gay's  style 
leadership  has  not  been  challenged  for  seventy- 
five  years. 

This  year's  offerings — for  our  75th  anniver- 
sary— cover  the  widest  range  of  styles  and 
prices  in  our  history.  Write  for  the  address  of 
your  nearest  Berkey  &  Gay  dealer — and  con- 
sult The  Furniture  Style  Book  for 
the  latest  ideas  on  furniture  selec- 
tion and  arrangement. 


of  furniture.  Fully  illustrated  with 
charts,  diagrams,  draivings,  and 
actual  photographs.  Clear,  under- 
standable, and  authoritative.  Saves 
Us  cost  many  t  ones  over,  by  protect  ing 
against  disappointments  in  furniture 
and  decorative  selections.  Address  De- 
partment 54,  Berkey  $  Gay  Furniture 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN    —  FOUNDED  1853   —    NEW  YORK  WHOLESALE  SHOWROOM 
115  W.  40th  STREET— GRAND  RAPIDS  UPHOLSTERING  CO.— LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE— CREATED  BY  BERKEY  &  GAY  DESIGNERS 
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"The  expression  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  a  chief  means  in  art.  "—  BECKWITH 

IJEAUTY  imprisoned  and  preserved  in  im- 
perishable creations!  That  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  charming  Roseville  Pottery. 

It  is  beauty  that  ever  lasts,  adorning  the 
home  with  subtle  distinction.  Or  as  gifts,  ex- 
pressing sentiment  and  appreciation  in  a  man- 
ner always  to  be  treasured. 

Lovers  of  good  pottery  find  delight  in  such 
forms  as  are  pictured  here ...  in  the  delicate  lines 
and  graceful  curves ...  in  the  soft,  pleasing  colors. 

These  and  other  pieces  in  entrancing  vari- 
ety are  obtainable  at  good  stores.  They  are 
the  fruition  of  more  than  three  decades  of 
Roseville  master  artisans. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  illus- 
trated booklet,    "Pottery." 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  CO.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
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Bottle  and  cover  of  turquoise 
matrix,  carved  in  a  lotus  and  con- 
ventional  wave  design  embel- 
lished with  ducks  and  birds. 


CHINESE  SNUFF  BOTTLES 

These  dainty  objects,  upon  which,  the  Chinese  lavished  all 
their  skill  and  artistry,  were  intended  originally  to  con' 
tain  drugs  .  .  .  but  with  the  introduction  into  China  of  the 
tobacco  plant  at  the  end  of  the  16th  centui  y,  they  were 
converted  into  snuff  bottles.  ({ Made  of  many  kinds  of 
material,  these  bottles  illustrate  in  miniature  every  variety 
of  decoration . . .  the  painted,  carved, 
moulded,  incised,  pierced,  lacquered, 
encrusted  and  embossed.  The  con' 
noisseur  delights  in  them  since  a  well' 
chosen  collection  exemplifies  every 
type  of  art  and  craftsmanship. 


Correspondence  Invited 

Gib  imps 

r      )    3 

S.  &  G.  GUMP  CO.  * 

246^268  Post  Street 

San  Francisco 

California 


Fine  antique  carved  five'color 
porcelain  showing  on  one  side 
the  Imperial  Dragon  striving  to 
grasp  the  flaming  pearl  and  on 
the  other,  the  Ho-Bird  of  the 
Empress.  Top  of  Lapis  Lazuli. 


A.  MARCHAND 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 


OB 

El  f*.w             °"?$B<J* 

\S   Di      1 

I^Ll^H 

W'jB*  "^BfBBPi.^*lH 

wy  ▼  Jl  8  W  vi       1 

Be.'  1  1/  ^MEO  -W^H  .1^ .j 

LV  Ijl  BLM 

680  Fifth.  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  $20  Tower  Court 

Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 
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CjUEKE  the  spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
*-*  ^  tury  has  been  faithfully  recreated  .  .  . 
yet  there  is  the  distinct  feeling  that  it  was 
made  for  today.  .  .  .  Such  reproductions,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  can  never  become  commercialized 
but  must  inevitably  portray  the  hand  of  the 
artist. 

Clients  of  Decorators  and  Dealers  may  see 
many  interesting  groups  at  our  Galleries. 


An    illustrated 

booklet     will 

gladly    be   sent 

on  request 


I   RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

'Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 


^(ew  York 
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Have  you  tried 

PORTOVAULT 

storage   service  ?  " 

JrORTO VAULT  storage  service  —  the  huge  steel  vault 
that  is  brought  on  wheels  to  your  door. — is  the  safest, 
most  convenient  and  economical  form  of  storage  pro- 
tection for  all  your  household  possessions. 


1  You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  own  Portovault  and  you 
retain  the  key. 


2  When  your  Portovault  reaches  the 
warehouse  it  is  rolled  from  the 
chassis  and  placed  on  an  elevator. 


3    Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its 
own  compartment. 


4  If  you  desire  access  to  your  proper- 
ty, your  Portovault  is  brought  to 
you  in  a  comfortable  reception  room. 


For  an  illustrated  leaflet  descriptive  of  Portovault  stor- 
age service  write  to  us  or  telephone. 

Bn\j  $c  Hta^r  ~  Hurray  8c  fnung 

•^    INC      v_- 

305-307  EAST  61ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent    0340 

PORTOVAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
Hempstead  Storage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


'Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures. 
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DECORATIVE 

METAL 

Grilles  and  Railings 

METAL 

FURNITURE 

for  Garden  or 

Terrace 

FOUNTAINS 

WEATHER 

VANES 

SUN  DIALS 

STABLE 

FITTINGS 

Artistic 

Embellishments 

in 

IRON  -  BRONZE 

COPPER 

Modern  or  Period 

Designs 


Entrance  Gates 
of  F.  G.  Bourne 

Estate 

Oakdale,  L.  I. 

ERNEST  FLAGG 

Architect 


raRsae*-^ 


nSoundary  Xjnes 
of  ^Beauty 

The  dear  old  split-rail  fence  served  its  purpose. 
There  was  beauty  in  its  practical  utility.  But 
modern, development  of  country  places  demands 
a  more  modern  note  on  the  boundary  lines. 
Many  of  America's  finest  gardens  and  estates 
generously  favor  FISKE  FENCING  for  all  pur- 
poses— in  hand  wrought  iron  or  woven  wire. 
Beauty  and  utility  backed  by  70  years  of  ex- 
perienced craftsmanship  and  service. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  No.  1} 

J.WFiske  $®l 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 
80  Park  Places  New  York 

ESTABLISHED    I858 


Harris,  Winthrop&C? 


MAIN  OFFICE 

11  WALL  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


UPTOWN  OFFICE 

578  MADISON  AVENUE 

(At  57th  Street) 


THE  ROOKERY,  CHICAGO 


County  Road  & 

Royal  Parkway 

Palm  Beach,  Florida 


Roney  Plaza  Hotel 

Miami  Beach 

Florida 


MEMBERS     New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton   Exchange 
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A  CHEST  from  OLD  HADLEY 


IN  every  fine  collection  of  Early 
American  furniture  you  will  find 
one  or  more  of  these  magnificent 
"Connecticut"  or  Hadley  Chests. 

The  best  originals — which  easily 
bring  55,000  today  —  were  made 
about  1690,  and  a  definite  tradition 
regarding  the  carving  of  sunflowers, 
the  moldings  and  raised  panels,  was 
always  preserved. 

Some  bore  decorative  painting  done 
in  wavy  lines  of  red  and  black,  sug- 
gested by  the  Indian  war  paint;  they 
were  often  called  Indian  chests  on  this 
account.  What  a  brave  and  memorable 
page  of  American  history  is  written 
by  Colonial  craftsmen  in  such  superb 


iieces  as 


tti 


is! 


The  Danersk  Hadley  Chest  is  made 
with  every  attention  to  details  of  con- 
struction and  design  that  have  made 
the  originals  so  highly  prized. 

All  Danersk  furniture  preserves  in 
equal  measure  the  great  traditions  that 
give  value.  Rare  desks  and  tables, 
highboys,  chairs,  historic  mirrors  — 
interesting  and  beautiful  related  groups 
for  every  room  in  the  home;  you  will 
find  all  these  in  our  showrooms,  and 
at  prices  that  represent  unequalled 
value  in  furniture  of  authentictradition. 


the  hadley  sunflower  chest  —  a  careful  reproduction  of  a  rare  old  Jacobean  chat  from 
hadley,  Massachusetts.    In  the  "Sunfotver"  car-ving  is  refected  the  spirit  of  early  America 


1  TO    W  Of    VI 


DANERSK 

ERSKINE - DANFORTH     CORPORATION,    WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 
383    MADISON   AVE.,  AT  46TH   STREET,    (1ST   FLOOR),  N.  Y.  315    N.   MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

LOS     ANGELES     DISTRIBUTOR:      2869    W       7TH     STREET  O 


FACTORIES      IN      NEW      ENGLAND 
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I  T  /CaUeAddre»»  'Gobelin  NevYork* 

749  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEWYOPK. 

PLAZA.    0505-9596 


Very  fine  early  16th  Century  Millefleurs. 

Tapestry  with  Primitive  Animals. 

Size  8  ft.  6  in.  high  by  6  ft.  wide. 


EXHIBITING  NEW  ACQUISITIONS 

of  GOTHIC 

TAPESTRIES     /     FURNITURE 

WORKS  of  ART 


of  fine  nature 


Member  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


THIS  beautiful  reproduction  of  a  17th 
Century  Florentine  Table  Cabinet  is  made 
of  antique  walnut  with  a  fine  ribbon  inlay  of 
rosewood  on  the  top.  All  four  sides  are  richly 
carved  with  fluted  panels  while  a  similar 
design  is  carved  upon  the  unusual  lyre-shaped 
legs.  A  shallow  draw  and  an  inside  shelf  add 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  distinguished  piece 
of  furniture. 


S.   CAVALLO 

H  I  G  H-G  RADE  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES   AND   REPRODUCTIONS 

200  East  48 th  Street,  Neiv  York  City 
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MOSSE 

LINENS 


THIS  very  fine  English  weave,  made  from  the  choicest 
long  staple  Egyptian  Cotton,  is  now  made  up  in  sets  with 
attractive  scalloped  hems.  The  hems  come  in  all  white  or 
lovely  pastel  shades  of  pink,  peach,  orchid,  yellow,  nile 
green,  or  light  blue. 


Twin  bed  set  of  2  sheets  72  x 
108  inches  and  2  pillow  slips 
22Vi  x  36  inches,  $30  per  set. 
Monogram  of  this  set  $12  extra. 


Double  Bed  Set  of  one  sheet 
90  x  108  inches.  2  pillow  slips 
22Yt  x  36  inches,  $21  per  set. 
Monogram  $8  extra. 


MOSSE 

IMC  ORPOR/XTED 

73  O   FIFTH  AVE 

NEVYORK,NY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE  AT  451  POST  STREET. 


APRIL,  1928 


Singer    furniture     illustrated     is     from     the     Hotel    Lincoln,     New    York 
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is  fittingly  exemplified  in  the  new  designs  of  Singer  Upholstyled  custom-built 
furniture...  acclaimed  by  leading  authorities  and  critics  as  the  most  harmonious 
creations  yet  produced  by  American  designers.  Ct,The  Singer  standard  of  M in-built" 
and  "outside"  construction  has  been  rigidly  maintained  throughout.  ©.Singer  pieces 
of  modern  design  may  be  seen  at  Decorators',  Furniture  and  Department  Stores 
M.   SINGER  &  SONS    /   Designers  &  Makers    *  New  York  ,  Paris  ,  Brussels  ,  Milan 

f  IMI^Fr)     LPHOL/TECED 

~W       V^  \y  ll_  m<     uvin<;  room  furniture 


This  trademark  is  a 
symbol  of  master 
craftsmanship  and 
heirloom  quality. 


SINGER 


ijpholstyledI 


'•yhe  Seat  gT  t7/onor" 
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A 


Very  important  George  II,  Jjmdon  1 749,  silver 

gilt  cup  and  cover  by  Wm.  Grundy, 

jrom  collection  of  Lord  Hotham, 

Dalton  House,  Beverly,  Yorks. 


@  0  G3 


HALL  MARKS  1749 


JAMES  ROBINSON  announces 
his  return  irom  England  and  trie 
exhibition  oi  a  personally  collected 
assemblage  oi  antique  English  silver- 
ware, china,  glass  and  iurniture. 
Selected  Irom  distinguished  sources 
hitherto  untouched  by  the  collector, 
it  is  a  suf>erb  grouping  containing  none 
but  the  choicest  and  rarest  pieces — 
at  most  reasonable  values. 

^f  antes  ^WJEnttson 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
AND  REPRODUCTIONS 
SnglanaL  _-,  ^ 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET  /(J/  <-Sl/LflZZLVenU& 

LONDON, W. 8  NEW  YORK 

Everglades  Club,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


CHINESE    FMRROIHFRY    WALL    PAPFR    SCREEN 

WALL  PAPER 

FURNITURE  DRAPERIES 

LAMPS 


THE    ROBERT    GRAVES    CO. 


57th  St.  at  7th  Ave. 
New  York 


50  Lafayette  Ave. 
Brooklyn 


1  he  charm  or  a  period  interior  lies  in 

the  authenticity  or  its  iurnishings.    1  he 

Armstrong  collection  is  distinguished 

tor  this  cjuality  and   beauty. 

C^    French  and  English  Furniture       J 
[■-^  Decorative    Objects 

\^_J  Interiors  V^/ 

M.ARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATED 

Four  East  Fifty- seventh  Street 


PARIS 


NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


AN  INTERIOR  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 

inspired  ov  a  brisse=ioinninQ  furniture  design 


FREE  from  tradition,  as 
new  as  today,  the  music 
room  by  Edgar  W.  Jenney 
here  presents  the  Modern 
mode  in  furniture.  In  this 
able  decorator's  conception 
there  is  a  great  lesson  that 
applies  to  all  interiors.  The 


room,  in  every  exquisite  de- 
tail, reflects  the  design  of 
the  furniture  (prize  winner 
in  the  national  Karpen  con- 
test). So  every  room  should 


KARPEN 

zJumiiurQ) 


echo  the  character  and  color 
of  its  pieces.  And  that  is 
one  important  reason  for 
insisting  on  the  artistry  and 
integrity  of  Karpen  furni- 
ture, whatever  style  you 
prefer,  new  or  old,  what- 
ever price  you  want  to  pay. 


THE     KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE     MARKS 

FURNITURE     OF 
INTRINSIC     WORTH 


Illustrating  Karpen  Pieces 
Sofa  943 — Arm  Chair  to  match 
944— Odd  Arm  Chair945—Side 
Chair  946 — Ottoman  947 — 
Tables  948— Low  Table  949. 


W//cji/  this  coupon 
Jor  Ihe   \fleto 

iJOeauiiJul  cJuicnors 


Illustrated  in  full  color  by  able 
artist  and  decorator  Edgar  W. 
Jenney.  With  countless  ideas  to 
adapt  to  your  home.  Mail  cou- 
pon now,  with  ten  cents  to  cover 
mailing  costs,  to  S.  Karpen  & 
Bros.,  801  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago; 37th  and  Broadway,  Neiv 
York;  or  180  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


ADDRESS 


CITY     AMD     STATE 


'eauty  has  so  many  forms!  There  is  a 

beauty  that  compels  and  charms  the  eye — and  this  is  Mohawk's.  A  beauty 

that  inheres  in  strength  and  wear,  in  warmth  and  quietness  and  life 

long  comfort  —  Mohawk's,  too.  A  beauty  that  is  rugged  honesty  of 

workmanship  —  and  this  assuredly  is  Mohawk's!  Search  for 

these  qualities  in  every  Mohawk  creation.  You  will  find 

them  —  woven  in,  to  give  you  pride  and  satisfaction 

and  the  lasting  wonder  of  beauty  in  your  home. 


The  Mohaw\  rug  pictured  here  is  the  famous  A\bar  seamless  Wilton,  pattern  J^o.  34I-C, 
typical  of  the  delightful  patterns  ready  for  your  inspection  at  all  the  better  stores. 

MOHftWK  RUCS  AND  CARPETS 


MOHAWK        CARPET       MILLS.       INC;        AMSTERDAM,      N.V 
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Brunovan,  inc.  announce  the  recent  enlargement 
I  of  their  showrooms  and  cordially  invite  decorators 
and  their  clients  to  view  their  augmented  collection  of 
re-productions  of  French  furniture  of  the  18th  Century 

BRUNOVAN,  INC 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

■  ^Antiques  and  ^productions 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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A.  recent 

Neivcomh 

mirror 

pure  Adam  style. 


Mahogany 

and   antique 

gold     u>  i  t  h 

painted     ana 

decorated  top  pane  /♦ 


VISIT  to  the  exhibition  rooms 
of  the  F.  J.  NevcomL  Mfg. 
Company  is  always  a  pleasur- 
aDie  experience  even  with  tnose  who 
have  been  coming  here  lor  many  years. 
Our  collection  of  imported-  art  objects 
and  antiques  is  continually  changing  and 
expanding.  New  things  are  always  on 
view7  -whether  antiques  that  date  back  Ior 
centuries    or    exclusive   .Newcomb 


ductions  created 
Irom  the  classical 
motils  ol  old 
world  masters. 
.N  ewcomb 
mi  r  r  o  rs ,  1  a  mps , 
Iabncs  and  art 


pro- 
objects  are  pur- 
chaseable  only 
through  ac- 
credited deal- 
ers and  deco- 
rators ol  the 
better  class. 


/Sevres  vase  in  red  or  blue  ivith  Ormolu 

mounts,   one  of  many  importations 

on  display  in  our  sJiotrrooms. 


makersofdistincuve  (ik 

MIRRORS  -  ANTIQUES 
OBJETS  D'ART 


42-50W.13th.St. 
NEW  YORK   CITY 

ESTABLISHED  1831 


the 

BARCLAY 

NEW  YORK'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 


ONE  finds  a  certain  graceful 
charm  in  living  at  the  Barclay 
which  sets  it  quite  apart.  The  im- 
mediately sensed  exclusiveness — the 
rich  dignity  of  its -Colonial  appoint-' 
ments  —  the  quiet  service  that 
smoothes  all  the  crumples  out  of 
existence.  For  short  or  long  term 
leases,  or  for  the  transient  visit,  the 
Barclay  is  a  home  —  with  all  New 
York's  activities  in  a  moment's  reach. 

Write  j or  information  and  brochure. 


Ill      EAy~T     48//Z     STREET 


zJ&anaging  Director 

JOHN   F.  SANDERSON 


New  York 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART  GALLERIES 


"MARINE" 

By 

EDOUARD  MANET 

PAINTINGS 

By 

MODERN  FRENCH  & 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

Also  Sculpture  and  Rare  Prints 


680  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


APRIL.  1928 
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The  Hand  of  the 
Designer    — -    in 

LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


IN  the  creation  of  beautiful  things  no  mechanical  artifice  can 
ever  take  the  place  of  the  hand  of  the  designer. 

And  particularly  is  this  true  when  the  designer  is  also  a 
craftsman,  versed  in  the  old  arts  and  traditions  of  fine  metal' 
work — of  metal'work  as  it  was  fashioned  by  the  inspired  hands 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

Oscar  Bach  thinks  with  a  pencil,  and  as  his  pencil  moves  over 
the  paper  he  visualizes  the  making  of  the  thing  he  designs, 
whether  it  be  a  massive  door,  a  graceful  lamp  or  an  intricate 
chandelier. 

Of  lighting  fixtures  he  has  designed  many — of  varied  types 
in  scale  and  character,  differing  as  widely  as  for  the  lightness  of 
a  Georgian  Salon  or  the  massiveness  of  a  great  Mediaeval  hall. 

Matlack  Price 

V^/^V^XJlLV     LJ*      I)  i\  V.^/  li  j  whose  only  workrooms  and  galleries  are  at 
511    WEST    FORTY-SECOND  STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wotr 
of  Oscar  Bach,  a  booklet  is  being  prepared 
by  a  noted  critic  and  authority  on  archi- 
tecture and  the  decorative  arts.  Copies  will 
be   mailed   as  soon   as  available. 


MEDAL    OF    HONOR    ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE    OF   NEW    YORK 
FOR   DESIGN   AND   CRAFTSMANSHIP   IN    INDUSTRIAL   ART   1926 
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Howard  Stokes  Pattet  ton.  .  h 


Noel  Chamberlin,  Landscape  Architect 


front  facade  of  the  homo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Burleson  Coleman  on  Long  Island,  having  great  dignity  and  purity  of 
design,    revealing   the   charming    nay   the   house   is   adjusted   to   a    wide,   curved   driveivay   by   the   delightful   planting 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 

Volume  XXVIII  April,  1928  Number  6 

Georgian  House  Suited  to  American  Background 

The  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Burleson  Coleman  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  Is  an 
Interesting  Blending  of  the  Formal  Georgian  with  the  Simpler  Colonial 


OXE  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
that  confronts  the  architect  in  plan- 
ning a  house  is  how  to  follow  the 
individual  preference  of  his  client  and  at 
the  same  time  achieve  a  house  which  is 
in  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings.  In  designing 
the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Burleson 
Coleman  at  Southold, 
Long  Island,  nearly  two 
years  was  spent,  before 
construction  was  begun 
on  the  house,  in  working 
out  the  problem,  in  dis- 
cussion and  on  paper,  as 
to  how  a  Georgian  house 
could  be  so  adapted  that 
it  would  fit  into  a  New 
England  background. 
For  while  Long  Island  is, 
technically,  part  of  New 
York,  in  topography,  in 
the  type  of  house  indig- 
enous to  the  country 
and  in  atmosphere,  it  is 
like  Connecticut  and  the 
southern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, notably  Cape 
Cod.  The  conventional 
type  of  house  for  Long 
Island  would  be  Amer- 
ican Colonial.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coleman,  however, 
did  not  want  a  Colonial 
house — they  wanted  a 
Georgian  house;  and,  as 
their  architect,  my  job 
was  to  give  it  to  them. 
The  completed  house 
which  now  stands  in  the 
Bay  View  section  of 
Southold,  may  be  said 
therefore,  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican adaptation  of  an  En- 
glish   ^Georgian      house;      Photographs  by  George  H 

and  as*  it  stands,  everyone  connected  with  its 
creation — the  owners,  myself  as  architect, 
and  the  builders,  are  honestly  pleased  with  it. 
Furthermore,  it  fits  into  its  lovely  surround- 
ings as  if  it  had  always  been  there;  and 
seems  as  native  as  many  of  the  early  Colonial 
houses  one  sees  nearby.  It  is  reminiscent  of 
some  of  the  fine  formal  Colonial  houses  of 
Georgian  inspiration  that  one  sees  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

The  land  on  which  the  house  was  built  is 
a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  known  by  an  old 
fisherman's  name  as  "Meadow  Point",  since 
it  runs  out  into  Peconic  Bay — hence  the 
name  of  the  estate,  "Meadow  Point  Farm". 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  intend  to  live  practi- 


By  HOWARD  STOKES  PATTERSON 

cally  all  the  year  round  at  the  farm,  and 
wanted  a  sturdy  and  permanent  house  which 
at  the  same  time  would  be  more  formal  than 
the  usual  type  of  Colonial  farmhouse. 

In   building   the   house^   we   made   every 


Van  Anda 

Detail  of  the  front  entrance  of  the  Coleman  house 

ivith  quaint  brick  threshold  and  correct  planting 

of  circular  box 

effort  to  preserve  most  of  the  trees  in  a  fine 
grove  of  oak  and  pine — in  fact  we  really 
fitted  the  house  to  the  trees  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  "turn-around"  at  the  driveway  is 
not  a  perfect  circle,  but  swings  out  to  avoid 
some  particularly  fine  old  trees.  The  private 
road  leading  to  the  house  leaves  the  main 
highway  and  continues  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  the  woods  until  suddenly 
an  abrupt  turn  brings  one  in  sight  of  the 
clearing  in  which  the  house  stands  over- 
looking the  farmlands  and  the  hills,  and 
surrounded  by  grassy  lawns  as  smooth  as  a 


bowling  green.  In  back  the  windows  look 

out,  down  a  gentle  wood  slope  of  some  thirty 

or  forty  yards,  across  Peconic  Bay,  a  stretch 

of  seven  miles  of  water,  to  Shelter  Island. 

Along  the  back  of  the  house,  connecting  the 

.     living  room  porch  with 

the  breakfast  porch,  is  a 

brick  terrace,  the  bricks 

laid  in  sand  so  that  the 

moss  creeps  through. 

In  material  and  color- 
ing, we  preserved  the 
traditions  of  Georgian 
houses;  brick  being  used 
for  the  exterior  walls, 
painted  a  soft  putty 
color,  with  a  roof  of 
black  slate  ;  window 
frames  and  sashes  in 
white;  blinds  and  shut- 
ters in  greenish  black, 
and  all  sill  openings  and 
chimney  caps  on  the 
three  chimneys  of  oiled 
black  slate.  The  entrance 
door  is  an  example  of 
how  the  two  styles  of 
architecture  were 
adapted,  one  to  the  other 
— we  preserved  the  Geor- 
gian pedestals  and  the 
general  gracious  formal- 
ity of  that  style,  includ- 
ing, however,  a  fanlight 
such  as  one  sees  in  many 
Colonial  doors.  Besides 
the  door,  on  either  side, 
grows  a  boxwood  tree — 
another  authentic  touch. 
The  interior  of  the 
house  is  frame  construc- 
tion, the  wood  used  being 
white  pine,  with  oak 
',  floors  throughout.  The 
1  stairhall,  which  is  excep- 
tionally wide,  has  walls 
of  a  pale  cafe  au  lait,  almost  the  tone  of  old 
ivory,  with  the  balusters  painted  white,  the 
stair  rail  of  mahogany,  and  the  stair  treads 
of  oak. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  living  room,  library, 
dining  room,  breakfast  porch,  butler's  pantry 
and  kitchen.  We  strove  to  maintain  in  the 
interior,  as  well  as  in  the  exterior,  a  nice 
balance  between  simplicity  and  a  certain 
formality.  The  library  is  a  charming  room, 
with  walls  of  natural  pine,  laid  in  vertical 
boards  of  random  width.  The  lighting  fixtures 
are  of  pewter  inlaid  with  brass;  brass  hard- 
ware is  used,  and  brass  fireplace  fittings.  The 
fireplace  is  of  brick,  with  a  slate  hearth;  the 
back  of  the  book  shelves  are  painted  red,  and 
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the  comfortable  chair  which  shows  in  the 
photograph  is  of  Turkey  red  leather.  The 
sofa  is  upholstered  in  a  damask  of  the  same 
color;  and  red  predominates  in  the  fine 
Turkish  rug  which  covers  the  floor. 

The  walls  of  the  living  room  and  dining 
room  are  panelled,  the  former  painted  in  a 
soft,  pale  green  which  harmonizes  beautifully 
with  the  raisin  colored  carpet  and  makes  a 
unique  and  interesting  color  scheme.  The 
dining  room  walls  are  in  a  pale  cafe  au  lait, 
with  a  taupe  carpet  on  the  floor  and  two 
spots  of  color  interest  are  created  by  the 
classic  wall   cabinets,  painted  in   turquoise 


Above  left- — 
Red  quarry 
tiles  in  the 
breakfast  porch 
make  a  most 
interesting 
background  for 
rush  bottom, 
chairs,  an  old 
sideboard  and 
figured  chintz 
draperies 


Above  right — 
The  entrance 
hall  has  a  fine 
Georgian  char- 
acter.The  stair- 
way is  white 
with  mahogany 
rail.  A  square 
of  taupe  velvet 
carpet  covers 
the  floor.  The 
high  French 
windows  flood 
the  charming 
interior  with 
sunlight 


Right  — The 

walls  of  the 
library  are  nat- 
ural pine  as 
they  should  be 
in  a  Georgian 
house.  The  fire- 
place is  brick 
and  the  inside 
of  the  book- 
shelves painted 
red 


blue,  on  the  shelves  of  which  Mrs.  Coleman 
keeps  some  fine  Flemish  pottery.  The  ceilings 
are  calcimined  in  cream  color  and  there  are 
Georgian  plaster  cornices.  In  both  these 
rooms  are  some  beautiful  pieces  of  French 
and  English  formal  furniture  which  seem 
entirely  happy  against  this  background. 

The  breakfast  porch,  looks  out  on  three 
sides  over  the  water;  and  is  a  very  attractive 
room  with  a  floor  of  red  quarry  tiles,  laid 
with  grey  joints;  and  a  rough  stucco  ceiling 
painted  a  pale,  sky  blue.  In  this  room  is  a 
fine  old  dresser,  and  exceptionally  beautiful 
inlaid  table  and  rush  bottom  chairs. 

On  the  second  floor  are 
four  master's  bedrooms; 
four  baths,  a  morning 
room;  and  two  servants 
rooms.  Since  Mrs.  Coleman 
wished  to  use  some  fine 
French  furniture  in  her  own 


room;  we  created  in  this  room  a  certain 
French  atmosphere  which  is  considerably 
heightened  by  the  fireplace  with  its  mantel 
painted  blue,  stucco  facing  and  white  marble 
hearth.  The  decorations  for  this  charming 
home  were  done  by  Mrs.  Coleman,  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  W.  Lloyd,  decorator. 

The  grounds  and  gardens  about  the  house, 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Noel  Chamberlin,  landscape 
architect,  are  extremely  beautiful.  Directly 
in  front  of  the  living  room  porch,  on  the 
water  side,  is  a  lily  pool,  set  with  flag  stones 
flush  with  the  ground;  and  parallel  with  the 
terrace,  a  grass  walk,  flanked  by  barberry 
bushes,  leads  to  the  green  octagon,  a  grassy 
plot  where  a  fountain  plays.  Beyond  is  the 
oval  rose  garden,  from  which  a  little,  informal 
walk  goes  to  the  bathhouses  on  the  beach. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  house,  beyond  the 
lily  pool,  is  a  magnificent  azalea  garden, 
where   pink   and   white   and   peach  colored 
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blossoms,  amid  their  glossy  dark  green  leaves, 
bloom  in  season.  The  wide,  velvety  lawns 
about  the  house:   the  placing  of  the  flower 
gardens:     the    grass    walk    and    the    green 
octagon — the    latter    so    like    the    "plea- 
saunce"    of   an    old    English   house — all 
happily    contribute    to    the    authentic 
atmosphere    finally   achieved    in 
house  itself. 

The    Coleman    house    is    buil 
with   a   wide   hallway   extending 
from  the  front  door  back  to  the 
terrace,  from  which  there  is  a 
view   of   the   "green    octagon", 
the    flower    garden,    and    the 
pool  at  the  left.  This  is  a  de- 
lightful arrangement  for  peo- 
ple   who    love    their    garden 
and    who    have    so    planned 
their  estate  that  the  beauty 
and  the  privacy  of  the  gar- 
den are  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  house  itself  being 
very  wide  and  shallow  has  an 
opportunity   for   much   sun- 
shine  and   air,   and    on    the 
second  floor  both  the  owner's 
room  and  the  guest  room  look 
out  on  the  wide  lawn,  the  fine 
trees  and  the  various  flowers 
as  they  are  in  bloom  from  sea- 
son to  season. 

More  and  more  people  who  are 
building  in  this  country  seem  to 
want  to  have  the  complete  estate. 

Belotc — Fine  example  of  pure  Geor- 
gia*   dining   room    with    cenchshell 

cabinets    mid    old    English    furniture 


Below  —  Detail    of    the 
Classic    Georgian    inset 
cabinet  and  fine  old  Eng- 
lish  chair 


whether  it  is  large  or  small.  They  want  their 


Above — Reading  cor- 

mL>°channl,gltl    varieties  of  gardens,  their  beautiful  planting 
room  (Continued  on  page  111) 
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The  Peak  of  Spain's  Decorative  Art:  Part  Two 

"What  Makes  These  Furnishings  Distinctly  Spanish,"  Is  the  Subject  of  this  Article,  and  Is  Answered 

by  the  Author  in  the  Text  and  in  Some  Illustrations  of  Spain's  Most  Imposing  Craft 

Epoch.   Eleventh  of  the  Series  of  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 


T    ■- 


Right — Large  XVI  cen 
tury  Castilian  cup-  | 
board  in  two  separate 
sections,  showing  hob- 
bin  spindles,  simple 
carving  and  interesting 
iron   mountings 


Illustrated  with  photographs  by  Arthur  Bync 

WHAT  makes  these  furnishings  dis- 
tinctly Spanish?  Just  now  the  inter- 
est in  Spanish  architecture  and  Span- 
ish furnishings  is  so  wide-spread  in  America 
that  it  is  worth  while  considering  the  really 
important  features  in   this 
phase  of  building  and  dec- 
oration. There  are  very  fine 
things  to  the  credit  of  Spain 
and  these  are  the  features 
we  wish  especially  to  illus- 
trate in  this  article. 

Let  us  take  for  instance 
the    question    of    Spanish 
chairs;    the   so-called  jrai- 
lero   or   monk's   chair  was 
the  predominating  type;  a 
simple     open     rectangular 
frame  with  swung  seat  of 
leather  or  velvet   fastened 
by  decorative  nails,  so  easy   | 
to  be  dignified  in  on  even 
the     warmest     day — could 
the  experienced  eye  mistake 
it  for  the  chair  of  any  other 
country?     Or     the     tables 
made      demountable      and 
stiffened    with    ornamental 
iron  braces?  Or  chests  with 
iron  handles  at  each  end  to  facilitate  carrying 
from  upstairs  where  the  family  lived  in  winter 
to  downstairs  where  they  lived  in  summer?  Or 
cupboards  with  their  latticed  or  spindled  doors 
quite  the  same  as  those  in  the  Cairo  Museum? 
Or  the  varguefio  with  its  ornamental  pierced  iron 
plaques  backed  with  red  velvet?  These  objects, 
we  repeat,  are  distinctively  Spanish.  They  all 
smack  of  Mudejar  even  when  made  more  Chris- 
tian by  a  carved  Cross,  sacred  monogram,  Ave 
Maria,  or  St.  Peter's  keys.  Or  by  Santiago's  shell,  I 
a  specially 
Spanish 
device     used 
by  families 
whose     head 

Notable  ex- 
ample of 
Philip  II 
furniture 
serving  as 
a  dining 
room  piece. 
Iron  han- 
dles were 
supplied  to 
most  Span- 
ish chests, 
cupboards 
and  vargue- 
hos 

was  a  knight 

of  the  Order 

of    Santiago, 

or  had  made 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  patron  saint's  shrine  near 

the  Atlantic  shore. 

As  to  the  traditional  background  for  these 
furnishings  a  quotation  from  the  book  "Span- 
ish Interiors  and  Furniture"  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon:  "A  free  use  of  poly- 
chrome tiles  for  floors,  wainscoting,  stair- 
risers;  wooden  ceilings  generally  beamed, 
with  doors  and  inside  shutters  of  paneled 
carpentry;   a  frieze  of  carved  plaster  and 


By  MILDRED  STAPLEY  BYNE 

bands  of  the  same  concentrated  at  door  and 
window  openings;  walls  of  whitish  plaster; 
and  hardly  ever  a  built-in  feature  such  as  a 
chimney-piece".  Strip  one  of  these  rooms  of 
its  hangings,  its  thick  rugs  of  Alpujarra  or 


Philip  IPs  reign  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
special  period  in  Spanish  furnishings;  in  fact, 
the  sombre  half-century  between  1550  and 
1600   has   been   aptly   termed   the   Puritan 
epoch,    marking    something    of    a    reaction 
against  not  only  Mudejar  but  all  other  kind 
of  ornament.  Architecture  became  ultra  se- 
vere, devoid  of^carved  embellishment;  while 
furniture   admitted   as  embellishment   little 
more  than  architectonic  forms — fluted  pil- 
asters with.  Doric  capitals  in  cabinets  and 
bookcases;   in  chairs  and  tables,  rigid  lines 
were  observed  and  reeded  square  legs  re- 
placed the  round.  Iron  braces  were  bereft  of 
Left  —  Chest,  their  curves,  incrustations  were 
trunk-shapedsup-  not  favored,  and  there  was  but 
cZ     fZ8  tie   !lttle  Poiychromy.  And  yet  how 
nails  of  the  velvet  imposing  and  unmistakably  Span- 
covering  are  plac-  ish!  Felipe  Segundo  pieces,  were 
ed  to  form  a  pat-  one  lucky  enough  to  "pick  up" 

S:  liVLCZ   sufficient  ,?    Predominate    in    a 
thor's  collection    roorn>  would  place  certain  restric- 
tions  on   their  surround- 
ings. They  would  not  be 
friendly  to  the  eighteenth 
or  mahogany  century  with 
its  wall  papers  and  its  too 
delicate    fabrics;    on    the 
other  hand  they  would  har- 
monize with  Elizabethan, 
Henri  II,  and  early  Italian 
Renaissance;    but  always 
provided    that    the    room 
never  became  too  crowded. 
The  accompanying  illus- ' 
trations  show  the  prevail- 
ing forms  of  Spanish  fur- 
niture;   a    word    or    two 
concerning  certain   struc- 
tural peculiarities  may  not 
be    amiss.    Tables    were 
made  high  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  stilted 
frailero.  In  the  earliest  ex- 
ample legs  were  straight, 
set    either    vertically    or 
splayed;    later  they  were 
round    and    beautifully 
turned;  still  later  the  lyre 
form  came  into  vogue.  But 
whatever  the  form  of  the 
leg,    iron    bracings    were 
preferred   to  the  wooden 
stretcher, because  the  Span- 
iard wanted  his  furniture 
demountable.  To  facilitate 
taking  the  table  apart,  legs 
were  hinged  or  screwed  to  a 


Right — XJ'III  Century  trunk-shaped 
chest,  supported  on  a  richly  gilded  stand ; 
covering  of  red  damask  fastened  with 
brass  nails.  In  the  author's  collection 

Cuenca  weave,  of  the  articles  of  furni- 
ture mentioned,  and  it  would  look,  to 
use  a  Spanish  expression,  "like  a  robbed 
hospital."  Yet  to  recreate  it  is  not 
easy;  its  dignity  and  richness  was  of 
very  subtle  quality.  Our  American  ar- 
chitects have  done  most  creditable  work 
in  designing  Spanish  exteriors  but  they 
still  have  something  to  learn  about  the 
illusive  Spanish  interior. 
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a  heavy  transverse 
header  let  into  a 
dove-tail  groove  in 
the  underside  of  the 
top.  Table  tops  and 
edges  were  never 
carved  and  seldom 
molded,  this  sort  of 
ornament  being  the 
invention  of  the  mod- 
e  r  n  antique-maker 
in  Spain  whose 
wares  find  a  too 
ready  purchaser  in 
the  American  tourist. 
Chairs  also  were 
made  demountable, 
this  by  means  of  a 
long  iron  hasp  at  the 
back.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  un- 
screwing of  the  front 
and  back  stretchers 
the  releasing  of  the 
hasp  permitted  the 
collapsing  of  the  or- 
dinary swung  -  seat 
frailero.  Thus  re- 
duced in  bulk  a  doz- 
en such  chairs  could 
be  strapped  to  the 
back  of  a  mule  and 

Below — Window  re- 
cesses in  La  Cartuja, 
the  country  resilience 
of  the  Marques  del 
Merita  near  Cordova 


Left  —  Gothic 
chimney-piece  of 
the  XV  century 
of  Mudejar  yeseria 
or  carved  plaster- 
ivork.  Castle  of 
Belmonte,  a  prop- 
erty of  the  Duque 
de  Bracemonte 


Below — Huge  sil- 
ver XVII  century 
brasier  and  table 
lamps  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Mar- 
ques de  Vivot 


carried  from  one  finca  or  country  seat  to  an- 
other. Nailheads,  so  distinctive  of  the  Span- 
ish chair,  were  often  its  only  ornament,  beau- 
tifully wrought  and  fire-gilded.  The  covering 
folding  around  the  frame  was  nailed  on  sides 
and  front,  and  in  addition  there  were  nails 
in  the  orejas  (ears)  or  tabs  that  turned  the 
corners  of  the  seat,  with  the  result  that  as 
many  as  sixty  or  seventy  would  go  into  a 
chair,  and  they  were  put  there  to  stay  for 
all  time. 

Of  early  Spanish  chairs  the  rarest  and 
most  specially  prized  by  collectors  is  the 
scissors-form  or  hip-chair  as  it  is  called  in 


Above — Corner  of 
the  summer  dining 
room  in  the  Sevil- 
Han  residence  of 
Condesa  de  Lebria 
showing  tiled  ivalls 
and  floor,  lattice 
cupboard  (alacena) 
and  typical  Andalu- 
sian  paneled  doors 


Spain.  Here  the  structural  peculiarity  to  be 
noted  is  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  must 
partially  follow  the  form  of  the  leg  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  strength  at  the  point  of 
cross-grain.  Such  chairs  dating  principally 
from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
are  enriched  with  inlay  of  bone  or  boxwood. 
As  to  vargueiios  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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English  Spirit  in  American  Home 

The  Vital  Quality  of  16th  Century  Tradition  Is  Vividly  Illustrated  in  this 
Picturesque  Dwelling  of  the  Benjamin  I.   Wards  at  Englewood 


Jjewis  Bowman,  Architect 

Nucl  Chamberlain,  Landscape  Architect 


THE  Elizabethan  house,  a  bright  re- 
flection of  England's  prosperity  in  the 
16th  century  when  all  the  arts  added 
their  lustre  to  its  development,  stands  un- 
dimmed  today  by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Dif- 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 

ficult  as  it  is  to  epitomize  this  country's 
architectural  contribution  to  the  world,  we 
know  that  since  the  Elizabethan  house  began 
its  picturesque  flight  down  the  centuries  it 
has  added  enormously  to  the  sum  of  human 


l'hotoiirafhs  by  John  Wallace  Gillies,  Inc 

The  spirit  of  old  England  speaks  from  the 
massive  stone  and  half-timber  dwelling  at 
Engleivood,  N.  J.  and  the  treatment  of  the 
main  facade  with  its  masterly  handling  of 
gables  and  ivings.  The  repetition  of  the  main 
gable    in    the    entrance    is    equally    dramatic 
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happiness     and     beauty     in      the     world. 

For  variety  and  richness  of  design  and 
fabric,   the   treasured   relics   of   this   period 
compose  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  do- 
mestic    architecture     in 
England :  and  here,  where 
the  style  has  been  adapt- 
ed and  carried  out  in  all 
its  beguiling   details,   it 
has  been  found  to  satisfy 
the  human  ideal  of  home 
more    nearly    than    any 
other  existing   type   un- 
less it  be  that  of  our  own 
Georgian. 

But  in  synchronizing 
all  the  inviting  features 
of  the  type,  it  is  easy 
to  go  astray  and  so  miss 
the  spirit  of  the  original 
and  for  this  reason  we 
feel  deeply  indebted  to 
one  who,  like  Lewis 
Bowman,  transfuses  the 
vitality  of  16th  century 
tradition  into  his  modern 
work.  And,  while  we  find 
in  the  Benjamin  I.  Ward 
house  at  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  a  recent  example 
of  Mr.  Bowman's  Eng- 
lish productions,  some- 
thing reminiscent  of  the 
Cotswolds,  it  is  merely 
the  overtones  of  its  de- 
rivative    that     we     see. 

For  much  of  what  we  enjoy  in 
the  Elizabethan  house  are  the  sur- 
viving traces  of  the  Gothic,  the 
pointed  roof,  the  ornamental  chim- 
ney stack,  often  the  mouldings, 
nnials  and  the  like  to  which  were 

A  rare  English  Georgian  mantel  set 
in  the  walnut  paneled  fireplace  end 
of  the  living  room  is  the  chef  d'  aeuvre 
of  Mrs.  Ward's  collection  of  English 
antiques 


engrafted  the  architectural  ideas  and  feeling 
of  the  Italian  architects  who  brought  them 
from  Italy  in  the  16th  century.  As  in  the 
original    English    type    where    the    red    tile 


roofs  prevailed  both  color  and  texture  are 
predominating  features.  But  where  nature's 
palette  supplies  the  weathering  process,  the 
American  architect  anticipates  the  future  by 


The  deal  room  of  early  Eng- 
land so  closely  allied  with 
the  pine  room  of  the  Colo- 
nists is  charmingly  repro- 
duced  in    the    library 

The  Jacobean  paneling  and 
the  Gothic  staircase  domi- 
nate the  architectural  aspect 
of  the  hall,  while  the  ivory 
ceiling  and  piquant  blue- 
stone,  flagged  floor  are  the 
decorative  notes  of  color 

simulating  maturity  both 
as  to  the  selection  and  use 
of  his  materials.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Bowman's 
houses  have  the  weath- 
ered look  of  great  age,  not 
of  impairment  but  rather 
a  seasoned  quality  as  if 
the  massive  masonry  walls, 
the  half  timber  construc- 
tion, the  clustering  chim- 
ney stacks  had  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time  and 
were  now  enjoying  the 
fruitfulness  of  a  long  and 
honorable  career. 

True  to  type,  the  Ward 
house  follows  a  rambling 
many-faceted  plan.  It  has 
the  picturesque  contour, 
the  smart  roof  silhouette, 
the  steep  pitched  gable, 
the  bold  projection.  The 
walls  are  broken  by  the 
square  mullioned  windows 
characteristic  of  the  style. 
The  main  facade  has  a  cer- 
tain formality  dueaswell  to 
the  rugged  masonry  walls 
as  to  the  ancient  spirit  and 
feeling.  The  coherence  of 
the  mass,  the  forceful  ef- 
fect of  the  sturdy  wings, 
the  broad  unbroken  roof 
spaces  and  the  moderate 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Modernistic  Influence  on 
Sterling  Silver 

The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Skyscraper 

Are  Reflected  in  this  New  Table  Silver 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


MODERN  art  which  has  come  and 
gone  intermittently  in  America,  dur- 
ing recent  years,  has  again  returned, 
more  forcibly  than  ever,  in  the  architecture 
of  our  pyramidic  skyscrapers,  the  decoration 
of  our  homes  and  now  in  the  many  acces- 
sories of  daily  use.  It  is  an,  actuality  and  no 
longer  a  theme  for  mere  discussion  or 
museum  exhibits. 

Analysis  of  the  new  art  in  its  application 
to  modern  interior  furnishings  reveals  two 
major  principles  which  artists  and  craftsmen 
have  in  mind  and  which  mark  the  principal 
difference  from  the  industrial  arts  of  other 
periods  with  which  we  are  familiar;  the  first 
is,  to  get  away  from  all  ornamentation  and 
elaboration  and  to  bring  forth  the  beauty, 
which  lies  in  utter  simplicity.  It  is  a  reflection 
of  the  tendency  of  the  age,  even  in  dress,  in 
which  elimination  has  become  a  predominant 
influence.  It  is  a  natural  reaction  from  too 
much  ornamentation,  and  throws  the  burden 
of  artistic  merit  upon  the  forms  used 
rather  than  upon  their  decoration. 

To  thus  free  his  medium  from  all  super- 
imposed ornament,  making  it  essential 
that  the  form  of  the  thing  he  is  doing  be 
not  only  right  but  sufficiently  interesting, 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  the  artist. 
It  is  infinitely  less  difficult  to  follow  the 
precedents  of  period  ornament  and  to 
wander  hand  in  hand  with  familiar  motifs. 

Another  expression  of  this  same  prin- 
ciple is  the  attempt  to  rediscover  materials 
and  textures.  The  modern  artist,  for  ex- 
ample, strips  his  woods  from  the  coatings 
of  paints  and  lacquer  which  they  have 
borne  for  a  hundred  years  and  reveals  the 
fundamental  beauty  of  grain  and  color.  Ex- 
hibitions demonstrating  the  practicability  and 
liveableness  of  this  treatment  in  furniture, 
now  being  held  in  New  York,  show  the  value  of 
this  phase  of  industrial  art  in  conforming  to 
an  unobtrusive  yet  sympathetic  background. 

Comfort  is  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
accented  in  this  furniture  which  stands  sub- 
stantially low  upon  the  floor  amid  restful 
color  schemes  broken  here  and  there  by  a 


telling  note 
of  color,  to 
avoid  monot- 
ony. 

While  the 
general  a  p - 
pointmentsof 
a  room  in  the 
modern  treat- 
ment may  be 
carried  out  in 
a  consistent  assembling  of  modernistic  light- 
ing fixtures,  draperies,  rugs,  china,  silver 
and  decorative  pieces,  the  use  of  certain  ex- 
amples of  modern  art,  it  has  been  proven, 
may  be  occasionally  associated  with  the  work 
of  other  periods.  Their  very  directness  of  type 
almost  invariably  qualifies  them  as  logical 
accessories  of  any  generally  interesting  room. 

The  next  most  important  manifestation 
of  the  new  industrial  art  is  to  reproduce  in 
design,  boldly  and  almost  literally,  the  pecu- 


A  salad  set  of  sterling,  silver  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted  in   the   modernistic   manner   by  Eric  Mag- 
nussen 

liar  physical  influences  of  the  age,  particularly 
as  they  are  represented  in  our  great  modern 
cities.  Thus,  in  his  modernistic  designs  in 
sterling  silver,  Eric  Magnussen  of  the 
Gorham  Co.,  has  attempted  to  reflect  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  skyscraper  city,  rather 
exactly,  in  both  color  and  form  of  his  ster- 
ling silver  service  and  a  salad  bowl. 

He  explains  that  what  is  known 
as  the  classic  form  to  which  his 
critics  and  the  academicians  point 
as  the  one  sound  criterion  was 
produced   by   a  people   who   re- 


Photopraphs  courtesy  of 
the  Sterling  Silversmiths' 

Guild  of  America 

From  the  sterling 
flat  silver,  unusu- 
ally blunt  and 
rugged,  to  the  an- 
gular candlesticks, 
the  appointments 
of  this  table  show 
the  influence  of 
modern  art.  Photo- 
graph  by  John  Adams 
Davis 


sponded  instinctively  to  the  stimu- 
lus which  they  knew  and  felt  from 
their  surroundings.  Under  this 
influence  they  created  craftwork 
so  beautiful  in  design,  ornamenta- 
tion    and     color     that     modern 


Sterling   silver   coffee    service   and    tray    by   Eric 

Magnussen    representing   the   effect   of   light   and 

shade  in  our  skyscraper  civilization 

workers  in  this  field  have  found  their  highest 
inspiration  in  these  old  world  examples. 

Magnussen's  sterling  coffee-pot,  which  he 
calls  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Manhattan," 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  the  ancient  Greeks  because  they 
never  dreamed  of  such  an  environment  as 
New  York  City,  which  produces  these  effects 
every  day  for  the  New  Yorker.  In  this  new 
design  of  the  sterling  silver  coffee  service 
a  strong  response  to  the  spirit  of  modern 
America  is  exhibited.  As  applied  to  ster- 
ling, this  spirit  takes  the  form  of  sharp 
angles  and  sharp  variations  of  light  and 
shade,  which  are  clearly  the  product  of 
those  phenomena  found  in  our  skyscraper 
civilization. 

The  gradations  of  light  are  found  in 
three  tones,  that  of  the  clear,  hand-rubbed 
sterling;  the  triangles  of  fire-gilding  (a 
revival  of  an  ancient  process  the  secret  of 
which  has  been  lost  for  years),  and  black' 
triangles  produced  by  a  new  kind  of  oxi- 
dizing, designed  to  resist  the  atmosphere 
peculiar  to  American  cities.  The  coffee  service 
is  a  part  of  a  complete  sterling  assortment  in 
the  modern  manner,  comprising  not  only  a 
tea  service,  salad  bowl,  bon  bon  dishes,  etc., 
but  also  an  entire  flat  service. 

As  an  instance  of  a  further  application  of 
simplicity  to  sterling,  there  are  several  ex- 
amples of  teapots  and  other  items  of  a 
sterling  service  constructed  in  forms  which 
are  visualizations  of  mathematical  abstrac- 
tions. There  is  one  teapot,  for  instance,  the 
body  of  which  is  a  perfect  cylinder  and  the 

In  the  modernistic  design  of  these  sterling  silver 

pieces  the  sturdy  quality  of  a  mechanical  age  is 

indicated 


handle  and  spout  are  made  of  one  piece  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrant.  The  other  pieces  of 
the  service  are  of  the  same  general  form,  all 
presenting  the  strength  and  hard  beauty  of 
an  age  of  machinery  all  over  the  world, 
in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts. 
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Lovely  Ladies  as  Great  Painters  Saw  Them 

From  a  Loan  Exhibition  from  Memling  and  Holbein  to  Renoir  and  Picasso 


'Mrs.  Mary  Russell",  by  Raeburn,  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  IS.  Willys 


'Portrait  of  Mrs.  Whatman",  by  Romney,  lent  by  Mrs.  II. 
N.    Torrey 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Importance  of  the  Gateway 

Whether  It  Leads  to  the  Garden  of  a  Great  Country  Estate,  an  Elegant  Secluded  Town  House 

or  a  Simple  Cottage,  the  Gateway  Should  Stimulate  the  Imagination 

and  Frame  the  Picture  which  Lies  Beyond 


Photographs  by  Adaline  D.  Piper 

GATEWAYS  are  the  portals  of  dreams, 
and  one  may  pause  on  the  threshold 
of  a  fine  old  gateway,  imagination 
stirred,  and  curiously  stimulated  by  these 
preludes  in  ancient  stone. 

A  gate  should  be  a  fitting  frame  to  the 
picture  which  lies  beyond.  "The  gardens  that 
I  could  not  see,  were  aye  the  fairest  ones  to 
me."  And  though  I  only  might  look  beyond 
the  ivied  gateways  that  guard  so  jealously 
the  gardens  of  the  old  world,  I  have  walked 
there  in  fancy,  amid  the  fairest  flowers,  and 
tempting  and  tantalizing  vistas  seen  through 
the  lacelike  grilles  have  revealed  wistful 
glimpses  of  beauty  which  might  have  lost 
that  cloistered  charm  without  the  dignity  of 
sheltering  walls  and  a  stately  entrance. 

The  hill  towns  throughout  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  punctuated  with  austere  gates, 
a  delicious  contrast  to  the  suave  gardens  they 
enclose,  mellowed  by  time,  and  architectur- 
ally perfect  in  line  and  proportion.  Italian 
gardens  are  famous  for  their  entrance  gates. 
The  wrought  iron  gates  of  the  Villa  Alario 
are  fine,  as  are  those  at  the  Villa  Val  San 
Zibio,  for  one  sees  the  approach  across  a 
green  pleasaunce.  A  splendid  arch  that  re- 
sembles an  arc  de  triomphe  is  used  merely  to 
break  the  wall  and  to  show  vistas  of  fountains 
and  waterfalls  beyond. 

The  plan  of  introducing  a  gateway  into  a 
wall  as  a  central  decoration  is  employed  in 
these  old  gardens  often  without  the  opening 
arch.  A  garden  niche  such  as  one  can  see  in 
the  Scassi  gardens  is  most  happily  used  as  a 

This  beautiful  pate  of  modern  wrought  iron  leads 

from   the  fruit  garden   on  a  Massachusetts  estate 

to  the  vegetable  garden 


By  ADALINE  D.  PIPER 

decorative  centre.  It  can  be  employed  equally 
well  in  this  country,  and  has  been  most  effec- 
tively used  in  Mr.  Howard's  garden  of  Our 
Lady  at  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  where  in 
a  rough  wall  built  of  field  stones,  is  an  arched 
niche  in  which  a  large  Lucca  della  Robbia 
plaque  gives  the  right  warmth  of  color. 

Another  illustrious  gateway  which  most  of 
us  have  passed  through  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence.  Four  slender 
Ionic  columns  support  on  well  proportioned 
pedestals  two  goats  sculptured  in  marble. 
They  have  a  peculiar  distinction,  so  spirited 
are  they  with  long  graceful  heads,  horned  and 
bearded. 

There  is  a  fine  gateway  on  the  John  Hayes 
Hammond  estate  on  the  North  Shore,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  piece  de  resistance  is  two 
Great  Danes  done  by  that  masterly  sculptor, 
Anna  Hyatt,  that  stand  clean  limbed  and  fine 
as  guardians  of  the  way.  It  is  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  placing  of  sculpture  that  while 
I  decry  the  indiscriminate  use  of  lions  or 
other  animals  of  glaring  white  marble  made  in 
quantity  and  lacking  in  quality  brought  over 
from  Italy,  I  do  wish  the  makers  of  gateways 
would  introduce  upon  well  proportioned 
columns  some  graceful  sculpture  by  a  sym- 
pathetic artist  who  has  studied  the  surround- 
ings and  could  place  two  impish  Pans,  for 
instance,  on  columns  wreathed  with  grape 
vines,  or  two  young  faun  amidst  a  back- 
ground of  fir  trees,  two  dancing  unicorns  sur- 
rounded by  lacy  acacia,  two  sturdy  wild  boar 
near  rugged  stone  pines,  carved  ships  where 
the  background  is  the  distant  sea,  or  classic 
urns  for  the  more  formal   Georgian  house. 


The  gateways  of  England  may  not  have 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  effect  as  have  those 
cypress  guarded  ones  of  Italy,  where  moss 
grown  steps  lead  to  sweet  surprises;  but  a 
dignity  and  stateliness  obtains  in  formal  en- 
trance gates  and  espaliered  fruit  trees  on 
sheltered  walls,, topiary  art  often  in  amusing 
forms,  and  the  finest  roses  in  the  world  make 
a  gladsome  spot. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  designed  many  of 
the  more  elaborate  ones,  the  ornamental  iron 
gateways  at  Hampton  Court  rich  in  scrolls 
and  leaf  pattern,  the  Queen's  staircase  and 
the  splendid  entrance  to  Greenwich.  Such  a 
gateway  in  Salisbury,  England,  its  square 
posts  of  old  brick  entwined  with  a  golden 
Marechal  Neil  rose,  disclosing  through  the 
grilled  railing  a  fine  house,  soft  violet  in 
tone,  made  me  rejoice  in  the  pastel  beauty  of 
its  coloring — everything  was  in  harmony  and 
that  is  the  keynote  of  England.  We  have 
many  replicas  of  these  English  gateways  that 
lead  to  landed  estates  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Brick,  iron,  ivy  and  tall  cedars  are 
combined  to  make  charming  effects.  The  old 
stone  entrance  to  "Belmont",  the  home  of 
our  well-known  American  painter  Gari 
Melchers,  is  surmounted  by  brooding  lions 
that  may  have  been  transplanted  more  than 
a  century  ago  from  some  historic  mansion 
across  the  seas. 

Charleston  is  the  city  of  gateways.  Kim- 
ball and  Holden  in  their  charming  book  on 
this    subject    explain    the    reason    for    the- 
(Continued  on  page  98) 

Golden  Marechal  Neil  roses  cling  to  the  old  grilled 

gateway  which  frames  the  picture  of  a  mellow  old 

house  in  Salisbury,  England 
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I  his  Wediaeial  gateway  (rami's  musses  of  pink  and  white 
mountain  laurel  on  an  estate  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
i  filter  moon  rose  marks  a  delicate  tracery  around  the 
broad  arch  and  fragrant  box  leads  up  to  the  gale.  Mary 
Jay,  landscape  architect 


There  is  something  very  exciting  about  a  gateway  in  a 
wall.  This  entrance  gate  on  the  estate  of  Audrey  Slosson, 
Esquire,  near  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  is  particularly 
inviting  with  its  stepping  stones  which  lead  one  into  the 
green  garden  beyond 


The  entrance  to  an  artist's  garden  in  East  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  has  a  lane  of  broad  leafed  willow,  a  grape 
vine  planted  over  a  white  arbor  and  tubs  of  hydrangea 


The  magnificent  Georgian  gateivay  to  the  Frick  estate  at 
Pride's  Crossing,  Massachusetts,  has  square  stone  columns 
with  Classic  covered  urns  atop  and  lacelike  wrought  iron 
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The  Last  Word  in  New  and  Dazzling  Table  Glass 


Jewel-like   Colors   and   Beautiful  Designs  Are   Features 
of  Modern  American  and  Foreign  Glass 


Bv  FLORENCE  S.  CLARKE 


the  Ind 
cess  or 
I   prises 


ians  for  furs,  but  of  the  suc- 
failure  of  these  early  enter- 
nothing    is    known.    Later, 


A  hove  —  Stem  ware, 
candlesticks  and 
plates  of  engraved 
rock  crystal.  Cour- 
tesy of  B.  Altman  & 
Co. 


Right  —  Crystal  tree 
ivith  clear  crystal 
leaves  and  blossoms, 
stems  wound  with 
silver  thread.  Cour- 
tesy    of     Ovington's 


THE  chief  glory  of 
modern  glass  is  col- 
or and  in  no  branch 
of  the  industry  has  great- 
er advance  been  made 
than  in  that  art,  for  ro- 
m  a  n  c  e  ,  mystery  and 
chemistry  are  blended  in 
the  marvelous  colors 
which  sparkle  and  gleam 
under  the  soft  radiance 
of  electric  light  like  the 
jewels  in  Aladdin's  cave. 
Rare  amethysts,  cerise, 
rich  ruby  reds,  sun  clear 
ambers  and  yellows, 
greens  soft  as  polished 
jade,  or  deep  and  bril- 
liant as  emeralds,  blues 
cool  as  deep  pools  of  still 
water,  or  purple  as  pansy 
petals,  golds  bright  as 
nuggets  or  rose  tinted 
like  a  sunset  and  blues 
metallic  as  cobalt,  or 
burnished  with  green  like 
a  peacock's  plume.  All 
these  glow  in  modern 
glass.  Can  you  fancy  any- 
thing more  fascinating? 

Glass  making  was 
America's  first  industry, 
for  in  1607,  enterprising 
Colonists  of  Virginia 
started  a  small  bottle 
factory  about  a  mile 
from  Jamestown  and  two 
years  later  a  small  ship- 
ment of  glass  bottles  was 
the  first  export  of  this 
country.  Glass  blowers 
were  brought  from  Italy 
and  in  1622  another  fac- 
tory was  started  to  make 
glass  beads  to  trade  with 


window  glass  of  the  bull's  eye  variety,  pitch- 
ers, bowls  and  bottles,  the  latter  varying  from 
the  tiny  ounce  size  to  gallon  measures  were 
^^^^^        made  at  Salem,  in  light  and  dark 
I    green,  blue  and  brown  as  well 
j    as  plain  glass.  Today  the  gallon 
sizes  are  reproduced  in  wonder- 
ful colors  for  lamp  bases  and  the 
old    time    covered    "rummers" 
I .  eight  and  a  half   inches  high, 
used    by    the    Colonists    exclu- 
sively for  that  potent  beverage, 
now  under  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment masquerade  as  candy  jars. 
During     the     next     century 
many  other  attempts  were  made 
to  manufacture  glass  and  among 
the  first  successful  works  were 
those  of  Baron  Stiegel,  who  in 
1 769  brought  skilled  workmen 
from  Europe  to  Mannheim,  Pa. 
Beloiv — Steuben     glass     dinner 
service,  courtesy  Corning  Glass 
Co.;  damask  cloth  and  napkins, 
courtesy    of    Irish    and    Scottish 
Linen  Guild;  silver,  courtesy  of 

Rogers,  Lunt  &  Botvlen. 
Photograph   by   Dana  B.   Merrill 
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and  after  the  most  improved  methods  pro- 
duced richly  colored  bowls  and  goblets  vying 
in  their  gorgeous  hues  and  clear  resonant  ring 
with  the  finest  glass  ware  of  Bohemia.  An- 
other Colonial  glass  maker,  Caspar  Wistar,  for 
nearly  half  a  century  made  beautiful  and  use- 
ful ware  in  his  Jersey  factory,  being  famed 
for  his  combination  of  one  or  more  colors 
with  clear  glass  in  the  same  piece.  Exquisite 
scent  bottles  were  a  specialty  of  his  factory, 
with  delicate  ribbed  and  twisted  decorations. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  the  deco- 
rative value  of  flowers  has  influenced  art  and 
the  graceful  vases  of  distinguished  form  and 
rare  jewel-like  colors  in  Steuben  glass  follow 

Crystal    cherry    tree    uith 
frosty  cherry  blossoms 
and  leaves  of  crack- 
led    glass,     stems 
nound  with  white 
silk,     mounted      ^ 
on     crystal 
base.  Cour- 
t  e  s  y    of 
Oving- 
ton's 


in  their  designs  the  best  traditions  of  history, 
their  contours,  colors  and  textures  being  care- 
fully studied  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
blossoms  they  are  designed  to  hold,  while 
they  vary  in  size  from  the  gorgeously  en- 
graved, stately  amphorae,  to 
the  .slender  bud  vase  for  the 
last  rose  of  summer.  Decora- 
tive as  formal  vases,  but 
equally  practical  as  flower 
holders  are  vases  of  "cased" 
glass,  miracles  of  loveliness 

Right — Table  service  of  match- 
ing glass.  Courtesy  of  the  United 
States   Glass   Co. 


and  craftsmanship  in  lemons,  plums,  jade 
green  and  reds,  with  decorations  reminiscent 
of  Japan  deeply  etched  through  layers  of 
glass  in  cameo  fashion,  to  match  any  interior. 
In  this  same  glass  are  open  bowls  for  over- 


Photograph  by  Dana  B.  Merrill 

Left — Candlesticks  of  En- 
glish crystal,  dating  from 
1830.  Coveredurns  of  Shef- 
field plate,  1810,  courtesy 
of    A.    Schmidt   and    Son 

mantels,  or  centerpieces 
for  the  dinner  table. 
The  exquisite  Mille- 
fleur  bowls  made  pre- 
cisely like  the  priceless 
historic  glass  of  Egypt, 
were  exhibited  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
receiving  honorable 
mention.  There  are  for- 
mal urns  intended  for 
masses  of  garden  flow- 
ers, effective  octagonal 
twist  vases  and  deep 
rectangular  ones  for 
long  stemmed  flowers, 
stately  gladioli,  or  tall 
delphiniums  sky  blue  or 
pansy  purple.  There  are 
vases  of  exquisitely 
carved  or  sculptured 
glass  in  jade,  plum  or 
alabaster,  replicas  of 
rare  Museum  pieces, 
fan  vases  of  Egyptian 
design  and  transparent 
vases  in  the  rarest  tints 
of  sapphire,  green  and 
amber. 

Crystal  and  colored 
glass  have  been  used 
for  lamps,  vases  and 
candlesticks  for  years, 
but  not  until  recently 
has  glass  assumed  the 
important  place  it  oc- 
cupies today,  when  en- 
t  i  r  e  dinner  services 
from  plates  to  finger 
bowls  and  wine  glass  to 
(Cont'd,  on  page  100) 
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An  Apartment  in 
the  Country 

This  Attractive  Home  at  Rye,  New 
York,  Is  One  Excellent  Reason 
Why  Many  Country  Dwellers  Pre- 
fer an  Apartment,  with  City  Con- 
veniences to  the  Usual  Small 
Single  House 


In  the  charming  apartment  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Stone,  Jr.,  at  Blind  Brook  Lodge 
in  Rye,  Spanish  furniture  and  decoration 
is  used  throughout.  The  fine  wrought  iron 
work  was  especially  made  for  the  apart- 
ment. To  the  left  is  seen  the  staircase 
which  leads  from  the  living  room  to  the 
balcony 


An  old  Spanish  iron  gate  leads  from  the 
foyer  into  the  living  room,  off  which  is 
the  dining  alcove.  The  walls  throughout 
the  apartment  are  of  rough  finished 
plaster,  the  ceilings  have  oak  beams  and 
the  floors  are  of  ivide  boards  of  redwood. 
The  leaded  casement  windows  came  from 
Hope   of  London 


fan  Wart  &  Wein,  Architects 


Photo 


<hs  by  Amemiya 
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An  Authentic  Old  Spanish  Fireplace 


Above  is  a  corner  of  the  living  room  in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  showing  the  fine  fireplace.  Spanish  tiles  are  used  as  decoration,  a 
colorful  plaque  being  set  into  the  space  above  the  fireplace;  and  old  Spanish  fireplace  fittings  add  their  decorative  touch.  Blind  Brook  Lodge, 
ivhich  houses  this  apartment,  is  Norman   English  in  architecture.  It  is  built  around  a  landscape  court  with  space  for  a  garage  and  tennis  courts 
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Modernistic  Movement  In  Arts  and  Crafts 


At  Last  America  Has  Taken  This  New  Movement  to  Her  Heart,  With 
Form,  Its  Gorgeous  Color  and  Its  Entirely  New  Scheme  of  Comfort 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


Its  Curious  Angular 
and  Convenience 


I  THINK  America  must  have  a  very 
elastic  heart.  I  do  not  mean  one  that  is 
always  expanding  in  a  good  cause;  but 
one  that  does  easily  expand  and  yet  that  is 
quite  capable  of  contracting  to  something 
impenetrably  tight  through  which  no  emotion 
can  possibly  percolate.  How  often  we  begin 
laughing  at  what  eventually  we  take  to  our 
hearts,  or  quickly  take  to  our  hearts  what  is 
finally  expelled  with  ridicule.  As  a  rule,  we 
do  not  get  into  any  sort  of  new  movement 
with  the  profound  sincerity  and  anxiety  that 
the  French  do,  nor  do  we  give  ourselves  up  to 
new  adventures  in  the  arts  and  crafts  with 
emotional  hysteria  that  is  found  among  the 
modern  Germans.  We  are  glad  of  any  change, 
if  we  once  are  glad;  though  we  have  quite 
recently  been  capable  of  completely  ignoring 
a  radical  new  art  movement  that  has  raked 
Europe  fore  and  aft,  until  at  last  we  happen 
to  be  in  the  light-hearted  mood  to  want  to 
accept  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  for  weeks, 
months  and  years  we  have  been  smiling  over 
modernistic   painting   and    decoration;    and 

Right — Modernistic  side  wall  at  Wanamakers. 
The  transoms  over  the  doors  by  Robert  Locher  are 
of  ground  glass,  enamel  paint  and  white  glass.  The 
curtains  are  Rodier's  embroidered  voile,  with  dam- 
ask by  Cornille.  The  table  is  made  of  hollow 
metal  tubing  and  supports  a  lamp  by  Besnard 


penetrated  the  home — our  bookcases,  a 
foot  wide,  start  at  the  floor  and  run  in  a 
series  of  box  forms  to  the  ceiling.  Curious 
shelves  ornamented  with  cubistic  colors, 
holding  all  kinds  of  exotic  pottery  and 
ceramics,  mount  up  in  narrow  panels,  tak- 
ing almost  no  room  at  all  in  a  modern  city 
apartment. 

Our  tables,  large  and  small,  are  cov- 
ered with  inlaid  wood  and  metal  enamels, 
and  our  rugs  are  such  gorgeous  flower 
gardens  that  all  our  old-time  world  seems 
to  be  vanishing  about  us. 

Pure  color  is  our  delight  and  that  much 
loved  phrase  "the  half-tone"  has  ceased  to 
exist.  "Gentility  and  refinement" — what 
funny  words  they  are — we  remember  them 
now  in  "Godey's  Lady  Book."  Our  adjec- 
tives  today   are   brilliant,   naive,   risque, 


Modernistic  furniture  and  fittings 
in  exhibition  of  contemporary 
French  Decorative  Art  at  Lord  & 
Taylor's.  A  modern  piece  of  fur- 
niture with  fluted  design  and  ac- 
cessories of  fluted  vases  holding 
formal  lilies.  A  curious  Spanish 
painting  decorates   the   wall 

crazy,  forceful,  amusing,  deca- 
dent. We  are  no  longer  lured  into 
appreciation,  we  are  startled  into 
acceptance.  Our  lights  about  our 
rooms  are  hidden  away  under 
crystal  panels,   back  of  trans- 
parent glass  sculpture,  inside  of 
cut    glass    cubes    that    rest    in 
silver  trays.  And  our  furniture, 
much  of  it,  lies  prone  upon  the 
ground.  Sideboards  are  only  a 
foot    or    two    from    the    rug, 
fireplace  tables  but  six  inches 
high;     chairs,    almost    without 
Reloiv — A   modern  art  room  at 
Saks  &  Company  with  gorgeous 
flowered     rugs,     angular     book- 
cases,   narroiv    paneled    mirrors 
and    velvet   furniture   crouching 
low  on   the  ground 


Above — A  tall  skyscraper  bookcase 
is  a  literal  translation  of  modern 
city  architecture.  It  is  lacuuered  in 
gray  with  black  trim.  From  the 
Modern  Art  exhibition  in  the  Liv- 
able  House  at  Abraham  &  Straus 

now  suddenly  today  if  we  look 
about  us  we  find  that  almost  every 
gallery,  every  shop  window,  every 
gay  little  boudoir  in  town  have 
gone  Modernistic.  It  was  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  the  curve  was 
our  ideal  in  decorative  beauty  and 
feminine  form.  Today  we  are  all 
square  and  angles — ourselves  and 
our  furniture.  The  skyscraper  lias 
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feet     above     the 
ground. 

A  few  weeks  ago 
I  had  the  pleasure  of 


Above — This  modernistic  room  arranged  by  B. 

Altman  &  Co.  has  a  startling  rug  by  Hans 
Hojmon    in    lacquer   red.    black   and   gray.   The 

Ion  furniture  is  upholstered  in  crushed  green 
velvet.  One  table  is  silver,  the  other  silver  and 
black.  The  lamps  are  ultra-modernistic.  One 
called  "Skyscraper"  one  "(hie"  and  one  "Me- 
tropolis" 

legs  and  curved  back  with  complete  aban- 
don, and  beds  in  silver  frames  which  rest 
directly  on  the  floor.  And  they  do  not  look 
like  beds.  They  are  really  low  graceful 
couches,  over  which  is  spread  in  a  most 
languorous  manner  exquisite  coverlids  of 
diaphanous  velvet  in  peach  blow,  mauve  or 
daffodil.  They  are  beds  to  make  the  old 
starched  pillow  cases,  shams  and  sheets 
crackle  with  horror.  And  conveniently  near 
these  couch  beds  we  ladies  have  little 
square  tables  of  crystal  or  polished  wood 
to  hold  cigarettes  and  cocktails — a  new  and 
strange  world,  not  to  be  ignored  or  denied 
or  overpraised. 

I  have  never  asked  any  of  the  decorators 
why  this  modern  furniture  is  most  of  it  set 
so  low,  practically  with  never  a  leg  to 
stand  on,  and  the  couches  most  of  them 
lifted  but  a  few  inches  from  the  rug,  and 
chairs  and  tables  crouching  in  graceful  disr 
array  on  the  ground.  1  know  the  fashion 
comes  from  France  and  yet  the  French 
people  have  always  seemed  to  me  rather 
more  formal  than  we  are.  Only  in  the  din- 
ing room  have  I  seen  chairs  the  usual  old- 
fashioned  height,  and  table  to  match;  but 
practically  all  the  buffets  and  sideboards 
have  shelves  swung  so  low  that  only  a 
pigmy  waitress  could  reach  them  with  perfect  ease. 

I  wonder  if  the  French  people  have  decided  tt 
frankly  acknowledge  that  the  younger  generation  is 
less  active  in  all  social  relationships — or  is  it  a  very 
definite  and  cruel  method  of  testing  the  human 
frame  divine? 

Personally  I  find  these  fascinating  little  couches 
quite  devastating.  Once  I  drop  down  on  a  modern- 
istic couch  covered  with  waves  of  velvet  and  myriads 
of  cushions  in  all  shapes  and  colors,  or  once  I  sink 
to  the  level  of  the  graceful  modern  chair,  or  abandon 
myself  to  the  silver  bedstead  that-  seems  a  part  of 
the  architecture  of  the  house,  I  feel  all  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility evaporating.  I  may  or  may  not  rise  for 
the  next  important  business  engagement.  My  time 
sense  departs  and  my  Puritan  conscience  is  drugged. 
I  become  a  creature  of  whims.  I  jest  of  sacred  things 
like  the  servant  problem  and  office  hours.  I  think  of 
relaxation  as  the  sum  total  of  human  desire.  I  don't 
know  whether  this  emotional  laxity  is  engendered  by 
a  desire  to  avoid  the  physical  difficulty  of  actually 


getting  up  on  one's  feet  again,  or  that  I  just  prefer  to 
succumb  to  the  comfort  and  beckoning  peace  of 
these  colorful  spots  where  apparently  human  beings 
are  supposed  to  curl  up  like  cozy  animals  and  remain 
indefinitely  happy.  If  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  modernistic  furniture  they  will  certainly 
prove  the  death  knell  of  avoirdupois  and  corsets. 

I  wonder  not  a  little  what  the  brisker  and  older 
side  of  American  existence  will  think  about  them. 
No  one  can  escape  seeing  their  sometimes  beauty. 
Possibly  our  own  designers  in  the  Modernistic  field 
will  take  all  that  is  fascinating  and  fresh  and  new 
from  these  foreign  designs,  adding  a  few  practical 
ideas  of  our  own  and  bringing  furniture  that  is  for 
use  up  to  a  certain  level  where  we  are  accustomed 

Below — That  modernistic  fund-  ^°  6X1  St  that  IS 
ture  can  be  made  exceedingly  cozy  Some  two  or  three 
is  shown  in  this  side  wall  tableau 
at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  An  ivory  in- 
laid settee  rests  against  a  curtain 
of  Havana  broivn  and  hidden  un- 
der pillotvs  of  gold  and  apricot. 

On  a  rug  of  pale  rose,  blue  and    making    the    rounds 
yellow  are  brown  modern  chairs     0f    the    varjous    de- 

partment  stores  that 
are  sponsoring  this 
new  movement  in 
decoration  and  fur- 
niture. I  found 
fascinating  rooms 
completely  fitted  up 
in  the  ultra  modern- 
istic style,  from  ceil- 
ing to  floor,  every 
detail  superbly 
worked  out, — 
screens,  stands, 
lamps,  tables,  pot- 
tery, glass,  all  in  the 
glowing,  fantastic, 
merry  spirit  of  the 
modern  style.  And 
always  the  first 
thing  that  I  re- 
sponded to  was  the 
joyous,  mellow,  in- 
gratiating color;  the 
forms  I  found  in- 
teresting and  curious, 
(Cont.  on  page  101 ) 

B  elo  w — A  dining 
room  in  the  Livable 
House  showing  a  table 

|  of  maplewood  and 
maple  chairs  covered 
with  calf-skin.  The 
low  sideboard  is  set 

j  under  a  huge  circu- 
lar mirror.  The  wall- 

|  paper  is  in  various 
shades  of  yellow 
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A  Sussex  Pleasaunce  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

One  of  the  Most  Pleasing  Features  of  American  Architecture  Today  Is  the  Apparent  Ease  with  which 

It  Embodies  What  Is  Best  in  the  Designs  of  Different  Ages  and  Climes  While  Still 

Maintaining  a  Distinct  Originality  of  Its  Own 


William  D.  Foster  and  Harold  IV.  Vassar,  Architects 

A  N  irregular  and  unconventional  site  may 
l\  present  many  constructional  problems 
X  A^  to  an  architect,  but  at  least  it  provides 
a  source  of  inspiration  which  is  more  precious 
to  him  than  the  contemplation  of  an  easy 
task. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Anderson's  residence  at  Yonkers 
might  have  been  transplanted  from  a  Sussex 
countryside,  yet  there  is  an  elusive  quality 
about  the  design  which  proclaims  it  a  native 
of  American  soil. 

Except  for  the  lack  of  trees,  which  has  been 
adequately  compensated  for  by  Noel  Cham- 
berlin,  the  landscape  architect,  the  site  of 
Mr.  T.  T.  Anderson's  residence  on  North 
Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  Standing  as  it  does  on  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  the  golf  club  prop- 
erty with  rolling  hills  beyond,  the  house  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  in  either  direction, 
and  the  sloping  nature  of  the  ground  has 
facilitated  the  adoption  of  an  unusually  ar- 
tistic garden  plan. 

A  joint  drive,  curving  gracefully  up  from 
the  road  which  runs  beside  the  river,  serves 
this  house  and  the  one  next  to  it — planned 
and  built  at  the  same  time — and  sweeps  up  to 
the  Anderson  residence  by  way  of  a  large 
rectangular  forecourt;  between  the  house 
and  the  caretaker's  compact  little  lodge  close 


By  GILES  EDGERTON 

by,  is  a  high  brick  wall  with  an  entrance  gate. 

Looking  at  the  garden  now,  with  its  luxu- 
rious display  of  plants  and  shrubs,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  whole  domain  is  laid 
out  upon  solid  rock  where  originally  there 
was  but  a  shallow  covering  of  soil,  so  that 
before  building  operations  could  be  begun  it 
was  necessary  to  blast  out  the  foundations 
and  level  the  grounds  to  some  extent,  the 
blocks  of  stone  so  obtained  being  utilized  in 
the  construction  of  the  walls  below  grade. 

A  pleasing  note  of  contrast  has  been  struck 
in  the  materials  of  which  the  house  is  built, 
for  while  the  greater  portion  is  of  face 
brick  laid  in  Flemish  bond  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  black  headers,  local  Miles  Square 
stone  has  also  been  used  here  and  there,  for 
instance  in  the  entrance  vestibule,  on  the 
north  gable  and  in  other  places  up  to  the 
second  floor  level.  In  these  cases  the  stone 
has  been  laid  on  its  natural  bed  in  long 
horizontal  courses  with  the  surface  hammer 
dressed;  elsewhere,  such  as  in  the  trim  round 
the  vestibule  entrance,  which  has  a  deep  re- 
veal, the  same  stone  is  used,  the  difference 
being  that  the  surface  is  tooled.  The  roof  is 
particularly  attractive  with  its  well  balanced 
lines  and  mellow  colors,  being  carried  out  in 

A  sweeping  drive  leads  up  from  the  riverside  to 
this  rectangular  forecourt  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Anderson's 
home,  and  a  flagged  pathway  for  foot  passengers 
ivinds  through  a  fascinating  rock  garden  to  the 
wrought  iron  gate  in  the  wall 


Photographs  by  Amemiya 

slates  which  graduate  in  thickness  from  the 
eaves  to  the  ridge  and  vary  in  color  from 
browns,  buffs  and  rustics  to  weathered  and 
weathering  greens. 

In  these  modern  days,  when  comfort  and 
convenience  can  no  longer  be  sacrificed  to  the 
picturesque  and  the  beautiful  but  must  rather 
walk  with  them  hand  in  hand,  the  primary 
stipulations  of  a  prospective  householder  are 
usually  for  adequate  bathrooms  and  unstinted 
window  space.  Mr.  Anderson's  house  is  well 
equipped  in  both  these  respects;  there  is  a 
bathroom,  lined  with  half-inch  mosaic  tiles, 
for  each  of  the  four  master's  bedrooms,  and 
one  in  the  servants'  quarters,  and  the  win- 
dows, placed  as  they  are  with  charming  ir- 
regularity and  yet  without  any  loss  of  balance 
to  the  general  design,  enable  each  room  to 
obtain  its  full  share  of  sunlight.  Steel  case- 
ments are  used  throughout,  set  in  solid  chest- 
nut wood  frames  hand  dressed  and  pegged 
and  dowelled  with  wooden  pegs  as  in  the  old 
English  type  of  work,  while  brick  sills  and 
lintels  are  inserted  in  many  places.  All  the 
leaders,  gutters  and  ornamental  leader-heads 
are  of  cast  lead,  and  the  plumbing  throughout 
is  of  brass  piping. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  gives  promise  of 
much  that  is  attractive  within,  and  upon  en- 
tering the  main  hall  from  the  vestibule  and 
glancing  into  the  Georgian  dining  room  with 
its    old-ivory    painted    panels    and    crystal 
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in  old  English  leaden  tank,  supported  upon  stone 

lions  and  fed   by  a   tiny  fountain    built   into   the 

nail  above,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  two  flights 

of  steps  leading  down  to  the  formal  garden 

brackets  and  chandelier,  one*s  hopes  are  quickly 
realized.  It  is  well  worth  crossing  the  room,  too, 
in  order  to  take  in  the  view  from  the  windows — 
across  the  flagged  terrace,  down  over  the  gar- 
dens to  the  pond  in  the  golf  course  property  be- 
low, and  away  to  the  rising  hills  beyond. 

The  living  room  is  the  most  important  part 
of  any  house,  for  it  is  here  that  friends  assemble 
and  that  the  members  of  the  family  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  waking  hours  at  home.  For 
that  reason  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  this 
room  as  cheerful  and  attractive  as  could  be;  it 
has  been  decorated  in  hand-modeled  English 
plaster  with  ornamental  plaster  beams  and  cor- 
nice, glazed  and  antiqued  to  the  color  of  old 
meerschaum,  while  the  fireplace,  with  its  bolec- 
tion  mould  and  hearth  of  black  Belgian  marble, 
is  set  in  a  wall  of  English  oak  paneling. 

On  sunny  days  there  is  no  pleasanter  place  to 
sit  than  in  the  sun  parlor,  leading  out  of  the 
living  room  and  done  in  rough  plaster  with  a 
floor  of  bricks  waxed  and  oiled. 

The  service  portion  of  the  house  consists  of  a 
butler's  pantry,  kitchen,  cold  room,  servants' 
hall  and  bedrooms  and  so  forth,  and  to  add  to 
the  convenience  of  everybody  a  covered  passage 
leads  to  the  garage  and  tool  and  garden  room. 
In  the  basement  a  surprise  awaits  one  in  the 
form  of  a  billiard  room  paneled  in  English  oak 
with  a  large  fireplace  and  breast  of  Briar  Hill 
sandstone.  There  is  a  vacuum  system  of  heating 
with  oil  burner  operated  in  the  basement  and 
thermostatic  control  throughout  the  house. 

Though  the  main  portion  of  the  garden  lies 
behind  the  house,  on  the  east  side,  there  is  a 
beautiful  little  rock  garden  in  front,  between  the 
(Continued  an  page  105) 


The  entrance  vestibule,  tchich 
is  reminiscent  of  many  an 
old  church  porch  in  southern 
England,  is  lighted  from 
without  by  a  simple  wrought 
iron  lantern 

Many  attaint  ornaments,  such 
as  the  old  Spanish  oil  jar 
shown  in  the  foreground,  add 
a  distinctive  character  to  the 
formal  garden  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  house 
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Mediterranean  House  in  California 

The  Lovely  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edivard  Merritt  in  California,  Is  in  the  Spanish 
Style  Indigenous  to  the  State  Since  the  Days  of  the  Early  Settlers 


]<  hn  Byers,  Architect 
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Broadway  to  Date 

The  Astounding  O'Neill  Drama,  and  Other  Plays  of  Interest 
By  BENJAMIN  De  CASSERES 


ourselves.  Between  our  desires  and  thoughts  and  our 
acts  and  speech  there  are  abysms  of  fear  peopled  with 
Terrors  and  Ghosts.  The  ''Strange  Interlude"  of 
O'Neill  make  of  these  Ghosts,  Terrors  and  Secret 
Desires  a  Greek  Chorus  that  turns  inside  out  the 
beings  of  his  stage  characters.  He  exhibits  the  quiver- 
ing roots  of  his  creations  to  the  audience  and  says, 


Lillian  Foster,  who  recently  played  the  title 
role    in    "Paradise"    by    ft  illium    Hurtbut 

A  PLAY  in  which  you  can  hear  the 
very  whispers  of  the  human  soul, 
where  murder-thoughts  and  secret 
sex-desires  ooze  out  of  their  hidden  re- 
cesses in  the  brain  and  blood  and  fan 
your  face  with  their  hot  breath,  where 
you  watch  the  slow  but  inexorable  decay 
of  four  characters  as  though  you  were 
yourself  the  ironic  eye  of  Disillusion  and 
Disintegration:  such  are  only  a  few  of 
my  impressions  after  sitting  for  five 
hours  through  the  Theatre  Guild's  pro- 
duction of  Eugene  O'Neill's  "Strange 
Interlude.''  the  greatest  play  of  the  cen- 
tury and  to  be  numbered  among  the 
finest  and  most  revolutionary  of  many 
centuries. 

O'Neill,   audacious  but  never  sensa- 
tional, has  picked  up  the  old  soliloquy 
and  "aside.''  just  as  in  "The  Great  God 
Brown"    and     "Lazarus    Laughed"    he 
returned    to   the   masks   of   the    Greek 
tragedy;   but  in  resurrecting  the  solilo- 
quy  and   the  aside  he  has  humanized 
them,  has  placed  them  naturally  in  the 
stream  of  conversation  and  life.  They 
are  now,  in  his  hands,  no  longer  "asides'' 
and  soliloquies;  they  are  the  vital  interior 
dialogue    of    the    play,    while    the    spoken 
dialogue  is  the  real  "aside".  O'Neill  has  here 
gone  to  the  very  core  of  our  daily  lives,  for 
most  of  our  lives  are  a  perpetual  talk  with 


/■ 


nn  Fontanne,  now  playing  in  Eugene  O'Neill's  "Strange 
Interlude"  at  the  John  Golden  Theatre 

"That  thou  art!" 

A  vital,  tense  drama  of  everyday  people, 
concerning  a  woman,  Nina  Leeds,  and  the 
three  men  whose  destinies  she  weaves  like 
a  Norn;  a  play  of  everyday  speech  and 
everyday  motive,  O'Neill  has,  nevertheless, 
contrived  by  the  magic  of  his  dramaturgy  to 


Photograph  by   Carlo   Leonetti 
Aline  MacMahon  as  Bella  in  "Maya"  by  Si- 
mon Gautillon,  produced  by  the  Actor  Man- 
agers 

create  an  impalpable  atmosphere  of 
illusion,  of  that  life-dream  which  Shake- 
speare said  was  rounded  by  a  sleep,  and 
which  O'Neill  believes  is  only  a  strange 
interlude  between  two  eternities.  During 
the  nine  acts  of  this  tremendous  drama 
I  had  the  feeling  of  being  present  at  the 
core  of  Life,  but  a  core  that  existed  out 
of  time  and  out  of  space — an  ironic, 
unearthly  eye  fixed  in  the  spaceless  and 
timeless  center  of  a  soul. 

Nina  Leeds,  the  protagonist  of  the 
lives  of  three  men,  ranks  among  the 
greatest  pictures  of  Woman  in  fiction. 
O'Neill  has  torn  all  masks  off  of  her,  and 
still  she  claims  our  sympathy,  our  pity 
even,  for  she  is  of  us,  beings  trapped  in 
life,  a  victim  of  the  great  God  Necessity, 
who  is  the  one  god  not  of  our  making. 
Nina  is  Woman:  romantic,  cunning, 
passionate,  mistress,  mother,  unscrupu- 
lous, human  arid  web-weaving.  I  do  not 
recall  a  woman  in  all  literature  who  is  so 
completely  a  concrete  woman  and  the 
symbol  of  Eternal  Woman  at  the  same  time 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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Glenn  Hunter,  starring  in  "Behold  This  Dream- 
er"   by   Fulton    Oursler   and   Aubrey    Kennedy 


Photograph  by  Muray  Studios 

Eugene  O'Neill,  American  dramatist,  author 

of  "Marco  Millions"  and" Strange  Interlude" 


Photograph  by  Florence  Vandamm 

George    Arliss    as    Shylock    in    Winthrop 
Ames'  production  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
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Books  and  Bookcases  As  Architectural  Detail 

Bright  and  Varied  Book  Bindings  When  Massed  Together  Create  an  Effect  as  Decorative  as  any  Tapestry 

By  MARION  TODD 

AN  oil  painting  in  a  gilt  frame,  a  tapestry 

/\  rich  with  many  colors — these  are 
X  A.  things  which  everyone  realizes  have 
tremendous  value  in  decorating  walls  and 
making  rooms  beautiful.  But  books  with 
their  many  colored  leather,  linen,  and  even 
cheap  paper  bindings,  and  their  titles  let- 
tered in  gold,  when  they  are  massed  together 
in  cases  make  a  pattern  as  varied  and  richly 
colored  as  any  tapestry.  If  properly  framed 
they  can  be  as  decorative  as  a  painting.  And 
they  do  something  which  no  painting  can 
do.  They  give  an  air  of  hospitality  to  a  room. 
For  they  are  a  personal  possession  and 
stand  like  an  invitation  from  the  owner  to 


carefully  studied  as 
any  table  or  chair; 
for  ugly  bookcases 
have  a  faculty  of  at- 
tracting attention  at 
once  and  can  ruin 
the  most  charming 
room. 

Bookshelves  in  the  home 
of  Charles  E.  Bedaux,  set 
into  paneling  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace. 
J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co., 
decorators 

Photograph  by  Drix  Duryea 
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In  the  home  of  William  Ziegler  The  decorative  Tudor  rose  appears 

bookshelves  are  a  fine  bit    of  ar^  in  the  bookcases  in  the  home  of 

chitectural  decoration.  FredericK  Ten   Broeck  Monroe   Terhune.  J. 

Sterner,  architect  C.    Demarest    &    Co.,    decorators 

Photograph  by  Mattie  Edzvards  Hewitt  Photograph  by  Amemya 


whoever  enters 
to  pause,  take 
down  a  vol- 
ume, and  en- 
joy a  page  or 
two.  Yet  today 
people  are 
only  just  be- 
ginningtoreal- 
ize  that  in 
every  sort  of 
home,  whether 
it  be  formal  or 
informal,  in 
the  city  or 
country,  there 
are  a  multi- 
tude of  impor- 
tant decorative 
possibilities  in 
books.  Incases 
built  into  the 
wall  they  act 
as  part  of  the 
architecture  of 
the  room  and 
decorate  as  a 
beautiful  panel 
or  tapestry 
does.  In  mov- 
able cases  they 
become  furni- 
ture, the  de- 
sign of  which 
should    be    as  1 
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[n  old-fashioned  houses  where  walls  have 
many  angles,  books  on  irregular  shelves 
fitted  into  odd  corners  add  color  and  give 
a  charming  feeling  of  hospitality  and  in- 
formality. 

Most  decorative  but  most  difficult  to  han- 
dle is  the  built-in  bookcase.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
architecture  and  therefore  should  be  designed 
by  the  architect  when  he  is  planning  the 
building,  for  the  case  is  fitted  into  the  wall 

Books  massed  along  one  side  of  light  walls  add 

warmth  and  color.  William  Laurence  Bottomley, 

architect:  Below 

Photograph  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 


and  becomes  a  part  of  it.  Once  set  in  it  can 
never  be  moved  or  changed  again.  Therefore 
great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  see  that  all  its 
proportions  are  correct  and  that  all  its  details 
harmonize  with  the  architecture  of  the  room. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  places  for  the 
built-in  bookcase  is  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place; for  there  is  something  about  a  fire  that 
suggests  reading  on  long  winter  evenings  or 

Comfortable  chairs  with  table  and  lamp  are  near 
the   bookshelves   in   the   library  of  Mrs.   William 
Hayward.  Guy  Lowell,  architect.  A.  S.  Vernay,  dec- 
orator. Lower  left 


cold  afternoons.  And  to  be  able  to  reach  from 
your  chair  beside  it  and  pull  down  a  volume 
adds  a  personal,  hospitable  touch  to  the 
hearth  as  well  as  a  decorative  one.  The  book- 
cases, if  they  carry  out  the  motive  of  the 
mantel-piece,  act  like  a  dark  colorful  frame 
to  the  hearth.  In  the  formal  room  where  the 
mantel  is  perhaps  carved  and  the  walls  panel- 
(Continued  on  £age  104) 

In  the  home  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Tangeman,  book- 
shelves  fitting   into   the   paneling   brighten   up   a. 
corner.   E.   S.    Hewitt,    architect.    J.    C.    Demarest 
&  Co.,  decorator.  Lower  right 

Photograph  by  Mattie  Edzvards  Hewitt 
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Modern  Linen  and  Laces  for  the  Dining  Room 

The  Dining  Table  Today  Is  Decorated  with  Treasures  of  Linen,  Lace,  Silver  and  Glass  from 
All  Over  the  World,  and  America  Is  Doing  Its  Share  of  Increasingly  Beautiful  Production 

By  JULIET  SANFORD 


IINENS  and  laces  for  the  household  or 
personal  adornment  are  so  closely  as- 
-i  sociated  with  tiny  chalets  perched  high 
on  mountain  sides,  with  little  cottages  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Appenines, 
with  cloistered  convents  in  provincial  France, 
with  the  raiment  of  men  and  women  whose 
names  are  famous  in  history,  that  every  writ- 
ten word  on  the  subject  is  inevitably  tinged  with 
the  traditions  of  many  peoples  in  many  periods. 
Linen  has  an  ancient  lineage,  for  specimens 


— — — — — i 


finer  than  any  made  today  lave  been  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  but  .ace,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  Many  countries  claim  its  discovery, 
but  to  the  Venetians  is  probably  due  the  first 
lace  made  with  a  needle.  Its  earliest  form  was 
cut  work,  sometimes  called  nun's  work,  used 
almost  exclusively  for  altar  decorations"  and 
robes  of  prelates.  Little  by  little  new  stitches 
and  designs  were  introduced  and  drawn  work, 
or  Punto  Tirato,  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy 


was  developed  and  from  this  was  only  a  step 
to  Reticella,  the  first  needle  pom     'ace. 

As  the  years  passed,  all  handic-  became 
more  beautiful  in  the  artistic  atmosphere  of 
Venice  and  the  Punto  in  Aria,  lace  worked  in 
air,  with  its  fine  flower  scrolls  and  animal  de- 
signs in  tiny  stitches  of  finest  thread  was 
produced,  the  first  of  the  Points  de  Venise, 
then  came  Ivory  Point  with  its  designs  taken 
from  the  graceful  scrolls  and  flotations  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


Left — Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
might  have  oivned  this  Venetian 
lace  runner  with  hunting  scene  in 
true  Renaissance  style.  Courtesy  of 
Mosse,  Inc. 


Below-^Dinner  cloth  in  beautiful  Italian  filet 
and  embroidery,  courtesy  of  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Inc.;  Venetian  glass  stem  ware, 
flotver  holder  and  comports,  courtesy  of 
Benetlo  tiros.,  Inc. 


Left— Mat 
from  a 
luncheon 
runner  set 
of  rare 
P oint  de 
Venise,ivith 
Italian  em- 
broidery 
and  cut 
work.  Cour- 
tesy  of 
Grande 
Maison  de 
Blanc 
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Spain's  Architectural 
Gift  to  Palm  Beach 

The  TV  kite  Stucco  of  the  House,  the  Green 
of  the  Foliage,  the  Brilliant  Flowers  and 
the  Blue  of  the  Tropic  Shy  Combine  to 
Create  Exotic  Color  Harmonies  at  the 
Southern  Home  of  Barclay  JJ  arburton.  Esq. 


Right — Arcades,  wooden  balconies  and  stucco 
grilles  such  as  are  seen  in  the  photograph  are 
characteristic  of  old  Spanish  architecture  in 
tropical  Cuba  and  shoiv  clearly  the  ineradicable 
stump    of     Moorish    influence    on    Spanish    art 


I 


Above — Freedom  is  a  prerogative  of  the  tropics. 
This  bold  but  picturesque  effect  on  the  garden 
side  of  the  house,  created  by  carrying  a  chimney 
in  mid-air  from  one  wing  to  another,  might 
have    been    achieved    by    the    Spaniards    of    old 


Right — On  the  lake  side  of  the  house  are  bal- 
conies of  weather  stained  cypress,  most  effective 
against  the  white  stucco  of  the  walls.  The  roof 
is  of  old,  discolored  Cuban  .tiles  in  soft 
colors     completing     a     lovely     color     scheme 
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The  Preface  to  the  Home 

Both  Spacious  Entrance  Hall  and  Small  Foyer  Should  Strike  a  Happy  Medium  Between 
a  Degree  of  Formality  and  a  Sense  of  Welcoming  Hospitality 

By  HANNA  TACHAU 


THE  hall  or  foyer  is  important  archi- 
tecturally because  it  is  the  intermediary 
between  the  exterior  and  the  interior 
of  the  house.  It  is  the  introductory  note  that 
leads  to  the  important  living  rooms  as  well  as 
to  the  vestibule  and  street,  and  generally 
contains  the  principal  stairs,  so  that  it  is 
really  the  center  upon  which  every  part  of 
the  house  directly  or  indirectly  opens.  The 
idea  of  a  combined  hall  and  staircase,  how- 
ever, is  a  modern  conception.  In  early  times, 
the  hall  was  a  great  room  which  did  duty  for 
all  the  main  activities  of  the  household.  It 
was  used  for  dining,  living  and  entertaining 
but  contained  no  stairs.  They,  being  born  of 
necessity,  were  primitive  affairs  that  made 
no  pretense  to  beauty  but  found  a  place  in  a 
dwelling  as  best  they  could. 

But  with  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  came  the 
first  premonition  of  a  modern  entrance  hall 
containing  the  stairs,  and  by  the  magic  touch 
of  that  magic  era,  the  staircase  was  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful,  stately  bit  of  archi- 
tecture which  led  up  and  on  to  the  greater 
beauty  of  rooms  and  salons  beyond.  It  may 
still  be  seen  in  all  its  glory  in  many  of  the  old 
palaces  in  Italy,  and  remains  as  the  inspira- 
tion for  those  reproductions  and  adaptations 
which  are  used  so  freely  in  our  own  palaces 
here  in  America. 

France  had  her  own  ideas  about  the 
placement  and  position  of  the  staircase, 
and  even  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
Renaissance  could  not  make  her  alter 
her  plans.  She  clung  to  feudal  ideas  of 
making  staircases  narrow  and  inconspicu- 
ous, so  as  not  to  lend  ready  access  to 
enemies  without  and  possible  treachery 
within — and  we  find  that  even  her  finest 

A    modern    grouping   for   a   small   home   en- 
trance hall.  Courtesy  of  Miss  Gheen,  decorator 


subdivided  into  a  vestibule,  ante-chamber  and 
salon.  These  later  staircases  were  constructed 
of  marble  or  stone,  the  rails  of  wrought  iron 
exquisitely  fashioned.  Indeed,  all  details  that 
heightened  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  hall, 
such  as  door  handles,  hinges  and  locks  as 
parts  of  the  entrance  door,  and  all  other 
architectural  accessories  were  carried  out  with 
the  minutest  care.  None  were  too  small  or 
trivial  for  the  consideration  of  great  artists  or 
craftsmen.  And  that  is  where  we  frequently 
fail  to-day;  a  fine  design  is  too  often  marred 
by  inappropriate  or  badly  carried  out  details. 
England  was  even  more  tenacious  in  her 
loyalty  to  old  traditions,  and  preserved,  in- 
tact, the  Feudal  Hall,  so  composite  in  charac- 
ter, long  after  Italy  and  France  had 
abandoned  their  earliest  conceptions.  The 
entrance  door  generally  opened  directly  into 
the  Hall  in  even  the  most  impressive  Tudor 
houses,  and  some  of  these  are  still  extant  to 
bear  witness  to  this  early  style  of  architec- 
ture. Often  a  handsomely  carved  wooden 
screen  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Hall 
nearest  the  door  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy,  and  behind  this  lurked  the  stair- 
case. This  use  of  a  screen  was  so  highly 
thought  of  in  England  that  it  was  never 
entirely   abandoned,   even   after   the   strong 


appeal    to    those 
harmonious     sur- 


aloofness   make    a    stron? 
who     delight    in     quiet, 
roundings. 

But  why  dwell  so  lingeringly  upon  the  past 
when  we  have  our  own  problems  to  meet? 
Only  because  our  own  halls  are  so  essentially 
an  outgrowth  of  those  which  have  gone  be- 
fore, and,  whether  simple  or  pretentious,  are 
linked  with  those  of  the  past,  that  always  re- 
vealed a  feeling  of  formality  and  repose. 
And  we  can  do  no  better  than  emulate  them 
in  this  respect  and  furnish  our  halls  with 
restraint. 

There  is  no  place  here  for  unessential 
things.  Furniture  should  be  formal  in  charac- 
ter, architectural  in  design.  An  old  chest,  a 
good  table  flanked  on  either  side,  perhaps, 
by  a  straight  chair,  a  bench  or  settle  are  all 
that  is  required  in  even  a  pretentious  hall, 
and  a  smaller  one  needs  only  a  few  chairs,  a 
table  and  perhaps  a  wall  clock  or  mirror. 
Walls  should  be  kept  inconspicuous  in  color 
and  if  pictures  are  used  they  should  be  of  a 
formal  character;  architectural  subjects  are 
always  pertinent.  If  the  wooden  floors  are  in 
good  condition,  a  hall  needs  no  other  cover- 
ing than  a  rug  here  and  there  to  break  too 
large  a  floor  expanse.  Tiles  are  always  appro- 
priate and  often  beautiful  for  hall  floors. 

Our  best  traditions  lie  in  those  early 
Colonial  homes  whose  dignity  and  simplicity 
were  foreshadowed  as  soon  as  one  entered  the 
hall.  Many  of  them  were  suggestive  of  old 
English  manor  houses.  A  straight  hall  divided 
the  house  in  two,  and  the  long  and  winding 
staircase  with  one  or  more  landings  was 
essentially  characteristic  of  these  old  houses. 
The  great  expanse  of  wall  was  either  covered 
with  an  interesting  old  landscape  paper,  or 
its  painted  surface  was  broken  by  panels,  or 
a  high  wainscoting,  painted  white,  was  sur- 

A  dignified  arrangement  for  a  more  formal  hall. 
Charles  Piatt,  architect 


chateaux  of  the  Renaissance  contain  small, 
spiral  staircases,  which,  though  not  imposing, 
were  essentially  practical. 

Gradually,  however,  time  and  a  different 
mode  of  living  brought  into  vogue  a  logical 
division  of  the  great  baronial  hall,  and  it  was 


A  delightful  entrance 
hall  with  simple  fur- 
nishings. Courtesy 
Pierre  Dutel,  decora- 
tor 

wave  of  French  in- 
fluence that  swayed 
England  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 
But  Inigo  Jones, 
who  introduced  the 
Palladian  style  in- 

■  to  England,  in- 
eluded  halls  in 
his  plans.  Their 
panelled  walls  and 
beautifully  carved  spin- 
dles and  newel  posts 
have  found  an  echo  of 
appreciation  here.  Their 
dignity      and      simple 
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The  magni- 
ficent Span- 
ish Gothic 
entrance 
hall  in  the 
home  of 
Mrs.  Hugh 
Dillman  at 
Palm  Peach 


Photograph  by 
/•".  B.  Geisler 


archill 


mounted  by  a  plastered  wall  or  by  a 
u-ay,  figured  paper.  Such  a  background 
formed  a  perfect  setting  for  mahogany 
furniture,  and  now  that  we  have  come 
through  the  slough  of  the  shiny  oak 
period  and  the  built-in  hat-rack,  we 
appreciate  the  simplicity  and  charm 
of  the  few  beautiful  chairs,  the  grand- 
father's clock,  the  tip-top  table  and 
a  cherished  mirror  which  were  the 
usual  furnishings  of  these  stately 
old  halls. 

The  present  day  tendency  of  using 
a    hall    as    a    living  A       beautifully 
room     to     conserve  simple  hall  for 
space  in  a  small  house  "  s'""1'  Peasant 
does    not    meet    with  *£*  «gg| 
great  success,  lor,  lirst  finor  and  rough 
of   all,    the    requisite  plaster      walls. 
amount   of  quiet   and  /',"'s    Bowman, 
privacy     cannot     be 
found  here.  Of  neces- 
sity it  must  be  more 
or    less    of    a   public 
thoroughfare,      for, 
leading  as  it  does  to 
the  entrance  door,  it 
must  be  traversed  by 
servants     and     those 
who    have    access    to 
the  house.  Then,  too, 
if  the  staircase  leads 
from  such  a  hall  liv- 
ing  room,    the   stair- 
well seems  to  draw  the 
heat   away   from    the 
living  room  and  it  be- 
comes a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  heat  properly. 
In   such   an   arrange- 
ment all  idea  of  the 
function  of  the  hall  is 
lost — the  one  repose- 
ful, formal  spot  in  the 
house   would    be    en- 
gulfed  in   the  warm, 
vital  requirements  of 
the  living  room! 

In  large  cities, 
where  houses  have  become  the  exception,  and 
apartments  the  usual  dwellings  of  the  multi- 
tude, small  foyers  have  taken  the  place  of 
entrance  halls.  We  cannot  take  into  account 
the  long  corridor  of  the  old  fashioned  apart- 


l  n         the 

Spanish  en- 
trance hall 
iti  the  home 
of  Clarence 
H.  Geist, 
Esquire,  at 
PalniBeach, 
the  decora- 
ted beamed 
ceiling  is  of 
interest 


Photograph  by 

F.  E.  (,• 


can  be  made  very  attractive,  even  though  it 
generally  contains  a  number  of  openings  which 
lead  to  various  parts  of  the  apartment.  Mirrors 
can  be  cunningly  utilized  to  give  the  illusion  of 
space — decorative  landscape  wall  papers,  con- 
ventional in  design  and  cool  in  color,  are  some- 
times effectively  used,  or  marbleized  walls, 
fashioned  by  recent  processes,  often  present  an 
appropriate  background  for  one  or  two  formal 
pieces  of  furniture. 

Then  there  are,  of  course,  plain  painted  walls, 
panelled  with  strips  of  moulding,  and  plastered 
walls  made  to  appear  rough  and  naive  by  the  use 
of  very  sophisticated  methods.  But  here,  also,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  at  formality  and  sim- 
plicity, for  the  small  foyer,  as  well  as  the  larger 
hall,  gives  the  first  impression  of  the  home  and  is 
the  subtle,  gracious  preface  to  all  that  follows. 
„,      ,       •,,,,,■      ,  Whether  a  house  be 

1  he    hospitable    hall    in    the 
home  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Steen- 
ken  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  But- 
ler &  Corse,  architects. 


ph  by  Samuel  H.  Cottscho 


ment  that  runs  its  dark,  narrow  course  from 
one  extreme  end  of  the  apartment  to  the 
other.  This  calls  for  no  furnishing  or  decora- 
tion other  than  to  keep  it  as  light  and  in- 
conspicuous as  possible.  The  foyer,  though, 


large  or  small,  rich  or 
simple,  the  entrance 
hall  must  have  its  full 
share  of  consideration. 
It  can,  of  course,  be 
the  most  beautiful 
feature  of  the  house; 
it  can,  in  addition,  be 
the  most  practical.  It 
can  make  you  glad 
that  you  are  a  guest  of 
the  house,  or  sorry.  It 
can  make  you  under- 
stand, if  you  are  a 
guest,  what  your 
hostess  in  her  home 
has  in  store  for  you, 
or  it  can  easily  make 
you  wish  you  could  es- 
cape before  your  host- 
ess arrives  to  greet 
you.  It  perhaps  more 
definitely  announces 
the  character  of  a 
house  than  any  other 
room. 

What  bleak  and 
terrible  entrance  halls 
we  have  entered  in 
some  of  the  more 
modern  New  England 
homes — halls  where  all 
the  doors  are  shut,  where  the  narrow  stairway 
makes  you  feel  that  you  are  mounting  up  to 
a  prison,  where  ugly  outer  garments  are  hung 
on  ugly  brackets  and  where  the  temperature 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

A  Dining  Room  and  Bedroom  of  Fine  Detail  and  Exceptionally  Lovely  Decoration 


The  dining  room  in  the 
apartment  of  R.  B.  Honey- 
man,  Esquire,  in  New  York, 
has  walls  and  ivoodivork 
painted  a  soft  green,  toned 
down  with  glaze.  The  dra- 
peries are  green  damask, 
shot  with  gold,  hung  against 
gold  gauze  curtains;  and 
the  parchment  color  and 
green  Venetian  cornices 
with  floral  decoration  are 
especially  interesting.  Queen 
Anne  furniture  of  walnut 
is  used,  the  chairs  covered 
in  a  green  Chinese  cut  vel- 
vet and  the  cabinet  is  of 
green  lacquer.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  an  amber  col- 
ored rug 


In  the  bedroom  in  the  apartment 
of  O.  D.  Munn,  Esquire,  of  New 
York,  the  furniture  is  a  delight- 
ful combination  of  Venetian 
painted  and  French  models  in 
satinwood  with  floral  decora- 
tions in  pastel  shades  of  orchid, 
peach  and  green,  these  decora- 
tions being  employed  on  the 
head  and  foot  board  of  the  bed 
and   on    the   night   tables 


Photographs  by 
Amemiya 


The  grouping  in  this 
corner  of  the  Munn 
bedroom  is  particular- 
ly attractive  with  the 
chaise  longue  near  the 
dressing  table  and  a 
little  table  within  con- 
venient reach  on  the 
other  side.  The  walls 
it)  this  room  are  a  soft 
shade  of  apple  green 
and  the  carpet  a  gold- 
en sand  color.  The 
draperies  are  peach 
taffeta  with  pleated 
ruffles  and  the  chaise 
longue  is  covered  in 
peach  brocade  with  a 
design  in  preen  and 
silver.  The  little  bou- 
doir chair  is  in  orchid 
and  peach  brocaded 
taffeta 
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Stained,  Leaded  and 
Painted  Glass 

As  a  Decoration  for  the  Modern  Home 

Various  Effects  in  Colored  Glass 

Are  Very  Much  the  Vogue 


By  MARY  MARTIN 

IT  is  a  long  and  interesting  historic  jour- 
ney from  the  mattings,  lattices  of  wood, 
pierced  stone,  skins  of  beasts,  to  the  slabs 
of  ice  used  in  the  Arctic  regions,  horn  and 
later  thin  sheets  of  translucent  alabaster, 
which  served  as  windows  until  glass  was 
discovered  and  used.  Probably  the  people  of 


Leaded  glass  window  on  stair  landing  in  a  resi- 
dence  at   Roslyn,   L.   I.   Courtesy   of   G.   Owen 
Bonawit,  Inc. 


Northern 
Europe 
were  the 
first  to  use 
glassed-in 
windows, 
for  their 
coldclimate 
compelled 
closed 
rooms  in  winter,  and  even  the  gray-blue  bot- 
tle glass  introduced  by  Phoenician  traders 
was  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  horn  or 
parchment  panes  used  by  primitive  races  to 
admit  light  and  exclude  chill.  Long  before 
clear,  transparent  glass  existed  in  Europe, 
there  was  a  beautiful  color  in  windows;  in  an 
ancient  Bavarian  monastery,  still  exist  per- 
fect windows  made  from  fragments  of  color- 
ed glass,  leaded  after  the  manner  of  mosaics, 
though  placed  there  nine  centuries  ago. 

Stained  or  painted  glass,  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  associated  with  the  glo- 
ries of  cathedrals  and  churches,  that  its 
mere  mention  recalls  memories  of  the 
marvelous  jeweled  colors  and  the 
delicate  leaded  traceries  of  those 
splendid  windows  of  a  storied  past, 
but  the  growing  appreciation  of  all 
forms  of  beauty,  the  need  of  warm 
and  glowing  color  in  private  houses 
has  gradually  led  to  its  use  in  modern 
domestic  architecture.  Decorators 
have  awakened  to  its  rich  possibilities 
■of  introducing  color,  variety  of  design 
and  unusual  lighting  effects,  and  con- 
sequently are  using  it  in  halls,  libra- 
ries, music,  billiard  and  living  rooms, 


Left— 
Photograph  by 

Join,  Wallace 
(iillies.  Inc. 


A  bote — Double 
French  doors  in 
soft  pastel  shades 
of  rose,  blue, 
pink  and  yellow 
glass.  Courtesy  of 
Eastman  Broth- 
ers  Studio,  Inc. 


Left — Library 
in  residence  of 
A.J.Kobler,Esq. 
The  windows  are 
rondels  of  16th 
century  French 
stained  glass  pan- 
els. Courtesy  of 
P.  W.  French  & 
Co. 


Stained  glass  ivindow  depicting  an  Italian  land- 
scape, in  the  residence  of  R.  B.  Mellon,  Esq.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Courtesy  of  Tiffany  Studios  ( copyrighted) 

choosing  colors  and  subjects  in  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  the  room.  One  beautiful 
hall  window  after  the  type  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  in  the  home  of  Emil  Winter, 
Esq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  welcomes  the  coming, 
speeds  the  parting  guest,  with  its  Latin  motto 
in  the  central  medallion^  "pax  intranti- 
bvs,  salvs  Exemtibvs",  while  romance, 
history    and    mythology    offer    an    endless 


variety  of  subjects.  Happily  the  most  beau- 
tiful houses  and  apartments  in  America 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  this  exquisite 
form  of  art  expression — stained  glass — where 
its  mission  is  to  soften  and  subdue  the  light 
in  stately  rooms,  tinge  it  with  color,  animate 
it  with  form  and  infuse  it  with  poetry. 

Where  stained  or  painted  glass  excludes 
more  light  than  is  desirable,  clear  leaded 
glass  with  its  decorative  possibilities  is  ideal 
for  use  and  with  this  modern  revival  is  asso- 
ciated a  wealth  of  domestic  tradition.  Its 
mere  mention  suggests  quaint  half  timbered 
houses  of  England  and  the  ancient  buildings 
of  Holland  and  France,  where  the  casement 
windows  which  crowd  the  tall  facades  of 
venerable  edifices  are  filled  with  tiny  panes 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Delightful  American  Tudor  House 

With  Stone,  Brick,  Stucco,  Slate  and  Clapboard  Combined  in  an  Effect 
at  Once  Luxurious  and  Mediaeval 


1>.  A.  Summo,  Architect 

IN  building  a  house  there  are  four  con- 
siderations that  are  always  of  prime 
importance  to  me;  first,  my  desire  to 
make  it  as  beautiful  as  possible,  second,  that 
it  must  be  comfortable  in  every  detail,  third, 
that  it  must  be  of  a  nature  to  make  it  a 
permanent  and  valuable  investment,  and 
fourth,  it  must  be  convenient  in  all  its  domes- 
tic arrangement.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ideal 
home  should  sacrifice  beauty  to  comfort,  or 
comfort  to  beauty,  and  it  takes  but  little 


By  D.  A.  SUMMO,  R.  A.,  A.  I.  A. 

more  time  and  no  more  expense  to  combine 
these  two  essential  elements. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  house 
must  be  beautiful, — in  line,  proportion,  and 
color.  I  believe  that  the  ideal  home  can  be 
made  a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  if  it 
is  only  created  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimu- 
late the  imagination,  and  satisfy  the  need 
of  beauty  and  peace. 

I  think  an  architect  must  have  more  than 
a  trained  intelligence.  He  must  have  a  fine 


Picturesque 
detail  of  the 
side  facade  of 
the  Larchmont 
home  of  Mr. 
Louis  Jappelli 
shoiving  fine 
slope  of  roof 
and  true  Tudor 
chimney 


Front  facade 
of  Mr.  Jap- 
pellVs  home 
giving  an  im- 
pression of  the 
excellent  way 
in  which  the 
house  is  suited 
to  the  site 
and  how  ex- 
tremely ivell 
the  various 
building  ma- 
terials are 
happily  com- 
bined 


feeling  about  homemaking.  He  should  start 
every  house  with  a  vision  of  all  it  could  pos- 
sibly mean  to  the  people  who  are  going  to 
live  in  it  and  to  their  children's  children. 

In  developing  the  plans  of  a  house,  I  be- 
lieve that  first  of  all  you  should  keep  in  mind 
the  need  of  simplicity,  not  only  in  line  but 
in  composition  and  mass,  in  order  to  create 
the  type  of  house  that  eventually  is  going  to 
be  known  as  "American  domestic  architec- 
ture." The  beauty  of  a  house  really  is  ac- 
complished- in  my  estimation  '  before  the 
builders  begin  to  dig  the  cellar.  It  is  all 
thought  out  and  talked  out  and  planned  out 
before  the  architect  makes  his  first  drawing, 
before  the  first  shovel  full  of  earth  is  taken 
out  of  the  ground. 

And  then  after  the  first  idea  of  a  house  is 
conceived  there  is  the  getting  together  of 
owner  and  architect  to  see  just  how  far  all 
the  beautiful  ideas  of  the  owner  can  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  site,  in  the  location  and  with 
the  means  at  the  architect's  disposal. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  most  architects  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  architect  should  be 
engaged  from  the  very  first  thought  of  the 
house,  because  he  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  building  of  a 
home.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  just  how  to 
select  a  competent  architect.  He  is  not  nec- 
essarily old,  nor  very  young,  nor  famous,  nor 
unknown,  but  he  must  be  a  man  of  knowl- 
edge, capacity  for  enthusiasm,  with  in- 
herent taste  and  a  real  love  of  building. 
And  more  and  more  it  is  asked  that  the  archi- 
tect today  should  have  an  appreciation  of- 
color.  The  gray  days  of  building  have  gone 
by.  Today  we  want  brightness  on  the  ex- 
terior as  well  as  on  the  interior  of  our  homes. 

I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  consult 
the  architect  even  before  buying  land,   so 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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THE  variation  in  architectural  styles  in 
California  is  extremely  interesting  and 
will  add  immeasurably  to  the  beauty  of 
this  state  which  has  become  so  widely  known 
for  its  charming  residences.  In  the  past  we 
have  thought  of  California  as  a  place  suited 
almost  wholly  to  Mediterranean  type  of 
architecture.  This,  of  course,  means  either 
Spanish.  Italian  or  Moorish  designs,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  Cali- 
fornia landscape,  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
earth  and  sky  seems  to  form  the  inevitable 
background  for  the  more  sombre  architecture 
of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Especially  when 
this  architecture  was  animated  with  rose  or 
green  hand-made  tiles  and  brilliant  orna- 
mentation of  tiles  in  panels  and  doorways. 

Yet  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  illustra- 
tions on  this  page  to  see  how  delightful  the 
English  Norman  architecture  suits  these 
same  flower-covered  lands  and  vivid  sky. 

The  lot  on  which  the  house  is  placed  is 
slightly  elevated  and  the  building  faces 
southeast.  The  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the 
building  are  "flood-lighted"  with  controls 
from  the  master's  bedroom  and  entrance 
hall.   The   frame   construction   of   the   house 


wrought 
lighted  w 


iron    hinges   and   the   threshold    is 
ith  a  wrought  iron  Suanish  lantern. 


Norman  English  De- 
sign for  Los  Angeles 
Home  of  Charm 

This  Adaptation  of  the  House  with 
Peaked  Roof  and  Norman  Towers 
Seems  Especially  Suited  to  a  Stucco 
Exterior  and  to  the  Low  California 
Landscapes 


Robert  B.  Stacy-Judd,  Architect 

high  ceiling  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
sanitas  in  old  ivory  finish.  A  large  leaded 
window  graces  one  end  of  the  room. 

The  dining  room  is  finished  with  textured 
plaster  walls  and  ceiling  painted  with  a 
gradation  of  tones  from  ivory  to  brown  while 

Below— Interesting  detail  of  the  entrance  to  Mr. 

Sisson's   home   with   a   brick   chimney  at  the  left 

and  a   curious  and   unusual  placing  of  a  variety 

of  windows 


Above  —  front 
view  of  the 
Norman  Eng- 
lish California 
home  of  Mr. 
Guy  A.  Sisson. 
T  It  i  s  V  i  v  tc 
shows  not  only 
the  front  en- 
trance in  the 
Norman  tower 
but  the  fine 
Tudor  win- 
dows in  the 
gable  at  the 
left 


Below  —  Look- 
ing at  the  Sis- 
son  house  from 
the  side  facade 
with  full  licit' 
of  tower  and 
chimney 


is  covered  with  stucco  and  the  roof  is  of 
hand-split  shakes  left  natural.  A  sub- 
stantial paneled  door  which  is  set  in  the 
stucco  arched  frame  is  finished  with  elaborate 


The  entrance  hall  is  circular  and  runs  up 
two  stories  high.  The  ceiling  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  sanitas  painted  with  a 
stipple  finish.  The  living  room  also  has  a 


the  walls  of  the  breakfast  room  are  in  pale 
orange  and  black. 

There  are  two  basements  in  the  house,  one 
under  the  entire  entrance  hall  and  one  under 
the  laundry. 

The  library  has  textured  walls  and  is  fin- 
ished in  browns  and  umbers.  On  the  second 
floor  there  are  three  bedroom  suites  con- 
sisting of  bedroom,  bathroom,  dressing  room 
and  closet. 

The  entire  house  is  particularly  well 
equipped  with  every  ultra  modern  conven- 
ience, containing  an  incinerator,  a  linen 
chute,  an  electric  refrigerator,  and  ample 
room  for  closets  and  cupboards.  There  are 
three  fireplaces,  a  fountain,  radio  outlets  in 
the  living  room  and  master's  bedroom,  a 
five-unit  hot  air  heating  system  and  a  double 
garage. 

All  the  dressing  rooms  are  fully  equipped 
with  table,  cabinets,  wardrobe  and  fumigat- 
ing closets.  There  is  also  a  burglar  proof  wall 
safe  installed. 

All  the  bathrooms  have  tiled  floors,  with 
the  walls  tiled  up  from  the  floor  four  feet 
six  inches.  Each  bedroom  has  a  distinctive 
color  scheme  and  all  the  lighting  fixtures  are 
French  in  design.  The  balance  of  the  lighting 
fixtures  Mr.  Stacy-Judd  designed  especially 
for  each  room. 
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Detail  of  the 
Clause  resi- 
dence with 
nicely  related 
roofs  and  in- 
teresting dou- 
ble-arched en- 
trance  i  n 

stone   setting 


lieiv  of  the  home  of  Mr.  W  illiam  L.  Clause,  showing  beautifully  laid  out  garden  ivith  a  fine  growth  of  trees  as  a  background 

Fine  Example  of  a  Modern  Pennsylvania  Home 

In  This  Most  Dignified  and  Gracious  Residence  Ledge  Rock  Is  Combined  with  an 

Interesting  Trim  of  Weathered  Brown  Stone 

Carl  A.  Zicglcr,  Architect 
I 

BOTH  picturesque  and  elegant  is  this 
modern  stone  dwelling  surrounded  by 
its  lovely  garden.  In  the  residence  of 

Mr.  William  L.  Clause  in  Pennsylvania,  the 

stonework  is  handled  with  unusual  distinction. 

And  the  design  is  especially  appropriate  to 

the  flat  site  heavily  wooded  on  either  side 

and  in  the  background. 

In  the  upper  photograph  a  view  is  given  of 

the  house  as  a  whole  with  the  triple-arched 

entrance  and  the  picturesque  approach  to  the 

terrace  up  a  stone  stairway,  through  little 

gardens  and  over  a  stone  rural  path,  to  the 

side  entrance  where  again   the  stone  arch 

is  seen. 

The    entire    building   is    of    Philadelphia 

ledge  rock  and  all  the  face-work  and  trim  is  of 

weathered  stone.  The  laying  up  of  the  stone 

is  particularly  successful,  with  coarse  sand 

raked  out  to  give  a  weathered  texture  to  the 

walls.  The  design  of  the  house  is  especially 

suited  to  this  use  of  stone,  just  as  the  site 

of  the  house  is  so  well  suited  to  the  design. 
The  roofing  of  the  house  is  worth  special 

notice.  It  is  of  heavy  cypress  shingles, 
originally  split  by  natives  in  the  swamps  of 
South  Carolina,  and  today  very  difficult  to 
obtain  as  the  natives  are  refusing  since  the 
war  to  go  into  the  swamps  to  do  this  kind 
of  work.  This  sort  of  shingle  roof  is  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  rough  stone  of  the  exterior 
walls,  and  is  most  interesting  in  both  color 
and  texture. 

The  windows  whether  double-hung  or 
casement  are  leaded,  with  small  panes  of 
glass,  and  all  are  set  in  frames  of  Weathered 
stone. 

The  interior  woodwork  in  the  hall,  library 
and  living  room  of  this  house  is  of  English 
oak,  waxed  after  the  old  English  manner. 
The  walls  of  the  dining  room  have  an  antique 
ivory  finish.  The  living  room  as  one  can  see 
from  the  illustration  has  a  heavily  beamed 
ceiling  with  walls  of  stucco.  This  room  has 
both  the  beauty  and  the  livable  charm  of  an 
old  English  drawing  room. 

It  is  really  necessary  to  study  the  floor 
plans   of   this   unusual    house   to   get   some 
impression  of  the  well  laid  out  space  and 
(Continued  on  page  115) 


Living  room 
of  the  Clause 
home  show- 
ing fireplace 
detail  luxuri- 
ously and 
comfortably 
arranged  af- 
ter the  fash- 
ion of  an  old 
English  draw- 
i n g        room 
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I  his     Printed      I men 

takes    its    design 
Tiom    an    old    Korean    raintini 


AN  exquisite  painted  panel  done 
-  in  Korea  in  the  With  Century 
has  recently  been  brought  to  this 
country  and  is  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum. This  painting  was 
Schumacher's  inspiration  for  the 
printed  linen  shown  here. 

•  •  • 

Korea  was  a  land  of  a  high  and 
ancient  culture!  The  seeds  of  its 
fine  civilization  came  out  of  China. 
And  from  its  plundered  art  treas- 
ures sprang  the  great  art  of  Japan! 

\\  Idle  most  of  Europe  was  still 
uncivilized,  Korea  —  under  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  Buddhism- 
produced  the  finest  works  of  old 
Buddhistic  art. 

Then  Confucianism  became  the 
state  religion  and  Korean  culture 
became  closely  identified  with  the 
Chinese  Ming  Dynasty.  At  the  end 


of  the  XVIth  Century  Japan,  m^ 
envious,  invaded  Korea.  The 
country  was  desolated,  its  vitality 
crushed. 

Great  works  and  artists  were 
carried  off  to  enrich  the  culture 
of  Japan.  The  treasures  that  were 
Korea's  were  scattered  over  the 
world. 

Taken  from  a  painting  done  in  the 
last  days  of  Korea's  glory,  the  de- 
sign of  the  printed  linen  illustrated 
is  closely  allied  to  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art. 

It  has  a  fine  simplicity  of  com- 
position and  theme — a  cock  and 
a  hen  in  a  tree,  distant  mountain 


New 
jjuum,  ana  me  mil  "moon  rising 

from  heavily  banked  clouds. 

The  beauty  of  this  fabric,  its  rich 
colors  and  charming  pattern  make 
it  a  delightful  material  for  a  screen 
— or  for  draperies  where  the  en- 
tire design  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Schumacher  fabrics  of  inter- 
esting and  authentic  designs 
— brocades,  damasks,  tapestries, 
chintzes — may  be  had  for  every 
decorative  use  and  purpose. 

Fabrics  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  decorator,  uphol- 
sterer, or  the  decorating  service 
of  your  department  store.  Samples 
selected  to  fit  your  particular  re- 


This  printed  linen  comes  on  green, 

roivn,  salmon,  black,  sand  or  scarlet 

ound.    The  panel  shown  is  only 

ne-half  the  width  of  the  material 


quirements  will  be  promptly  ob- 
tained by  them. 

A  New  Booklet — "Fabrics,  the 
Key  to  Successful  Decoration" 

—  This  interesting  booklet  has 
just  been  completed.  Beautifully 
illustrated,  it  gives  briefly  the 
history  of  fabrics  and  discusses 
their  utmost  importance  in  suc- 
cessful interior  decoration. 

This  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request  without  charge.  Write  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-4, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dis- 
tributors to  the  trade  only,  of  Deco- 
rative Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Grand 
Rapids,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Detroit. 


The  beauty  and  richness  of  its 

design  make  this  a  delightful 

covering  for  a  screen 


7-SGHUMAGH8R, 

&  COMPANY 


Interesting  and  unusual,  this 
printed  linen  shows  to  advan- 
tage as  window  hangings 
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Franklin  P. 
Hammond, 

Architect 


Photographs  by 

Samuel  It. 
Cottscho 


Theplanning 
of  the  house 
presented  an 
inter  e  sting 
problem  in 
that  a  digni- 
fied and  sym- 
metrical fa- 
cade ivas  de- 
sired, while 
the  rustic  set- 
ting  called 
for  a  more 
informal 
character  in 
other  parts  of 
the  house. 
These  ele- 
ments were 
worked  into 
a  harmoni- 
ous ivhole. 
Here  the 
house  i s 
show  n 
against  i  t  s 
background 
of  fine  old 
trees 


The  entrance  carries  out  the  Southern  Colonial  tradition  of  elegance  and 
hospitality.  Slender  columns  are  reminiscent  of  those  in  and  about  Haiti- 
more,  particularly  at  Homewood.  The  iron  railing  over  the  entrance  is  typical 
of  the  care  which  was  given  to  details  and  the  beautiful  doorway  is  set 
well  back  giving  opportunity  for  the  play  of  light  and  shade  in  the  recesses 


F i  k./ t     Tloop—    Pla^i 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc..  Decorators 


TtTT'ALLS  in  a  subdued  neutral  tone, 
\\l  relieved  by  a  touch  of  mellowed 
gold  and  the  vibrant  sheen  of 
silken  hangings  ...  an  alluring  contrast, 
indeed,  to  the  lovely  dressing  table 
exuberant  with  the  color  of  rare 
cabinet  woods. 


^> 


-^ 


«^ 


-^ 


Q  The  original  treatment  of  the 
windows,  with  their  delicately  carved 
cornices  curved  outward  to  free  the 
hangings  from  the  radiator  enclosures, 


completes  a  silhouette  which  becomes 
a  charming  decorative  note  and  a 
practical  solution  of  the  radiator 
problem  as  well.         «fc>         <^>         «&? 

Q  This  interior  gives  an  idea  of  the 
countless  suggestions  revealed  at  these 
Galleries . . .  not  alone  in  the  antiquities 
from  many  lands  or  the  reproductions 
of  historic  furniture,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  grouping  in  a  series 
of  enchanting  ensembles.         ^         «&> 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 


CABINETMAKER? 


DECORATORS 


ANTIQUARIANS' 


1927.  N   Y  G. 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

French  Styles  from  Louis  XlVth  to  the  Empire.  Fourth  of  the  Series 

By  ALICE  and  BETTINA  JACKSON 


Louis  XV I  fauteuil  of 

carved    and    gilded 

wood,     covered     with 

Beauvais   tapestry 


LOUIS  XIV,  1643-1715. 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  that  magnificent  mon- 
arch who  occupied  the  throne  longer 
than  any  other  French  king  and  who  be- 
queathed to  his  country  both  good  and  evil, 
native  French  taste  began  to  assert  itself  and 
to  throw  off  Italian  influence.  With  the  grow- 
ing power  and  wealth  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  ever-increasing  love  of  ease  and  luxury 
there  followed  a  period  of  prodigality — one 

might  say, 
profligacy 
—  which 
was  reflect- 
ed in  all 
formsofart. 
The  Clas- 
sic and  re- 
strain ed 
ideals  of 
the  Renais- 
sance were 
now  fast 
disappear- 
ing, to  be 
replaced  by 
an   exuber- 

Armoire  of 
ebony      in- 
laid      with  y 
mental     and\ 
embellish- 
e  d      with 
ormolu    by 
Boulle 
L_  --- i 

ance  of  form  and  lavishness  of  ornamentation 
which  became  almost  vulgar.  At  this  time  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  much  of  the  Louvre, 
and  Versailles  were  built  and  furnished  in  the 
extravagant  style  of  the  period.  Art  flourish- 
ed, for,  all  through  his  reign  of  seventy-two 
years  Louis  XIV  encouraged  every  form  of  it, 
both  native  and  foreign,  especially  by  his 
support  of  the  Gobelin  and  other  factories 


where  were  made  splendid  tapestries  and 
other  textiles,  rare  porcelain,  and  magnifi- 
cent furniture. 

For  the  gorgeous  setting  of  this  furniture, 
let  us  delve  into  the  contemporary  descrip- 
tions of  the  marriage  of  Louis'  grandson,  the 
Due  de  Bourgogne,  and  the  Princess  Marie 
Adelaide  of  Savoy,  in  1697,  at  Versailles. 
The  costumes  were  superb,  the  King  being 
clad  in  cloth-of-gold,  his  son  in  gold  brocade, 
the  groom  in  black  velvet  with  gold 
*  -  embroidered  mantle  lined  with 
a  cloth-of-silver  embroi- 
■*)  dered 


Louis  XVI  salon  in  the  Petit  Trianon,  Versailles 


Louis    XV    chaise    longue,    covered    in    brocade, 
carved  and  gilded 


the  Due  de  Chartres  in  gray  velvet  worked 
in  gold  and  rich  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
pearls.  The  bride  was  radiant  in  cloth-of- 
silver  embroidered  in  silver  set  off  by  rubies 
and  pearls;  Mile.  d'Orleans  was  gowned  in 
green  velvet  heavily  embroidered  in  gold  and 
enhanced  by  diamonds  and  rubies;  and  Mile, 
de  Conde  in  carnation  velvet  patterned  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  elaborate  head  dresses 
of  the  ladies  were  powdered,  plumed,  and 
be-jewelled. 

The  gorgeous  court  passed  in  stately  pro- 
cession through  the  Grand  Gallery,  with 
walls  of  polished  marble,  and  carved,  gilded, 
and  painted  ceiling  depicting  the  victories 
of  the  "Sun  King'',  self-chosen  title  of  Louis 
(Continued  on  page  116) 


Salon   des   Fastes, 

Louis  XVI  period, 

in    the    Fontaine- 

bleau  Palace 
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A  Luxurious  Home  of  Medium  Size 

The  Wide  Possibilities  of  the  Beauty  and  Charm  of  a  House  of  Wood  Are  Shown  in  an  Interesting 

Example  at  Scarsdale,  the  Home  of  Mr.  D.  W.  JVillard,  which  Is  So  Well  Fitted  to  Its 

Site,  So  Well  Developed  in  Its  Detail.    Fourth  of  the  Series 


Bernhardt  Muller,  Architect 

THIS  house  at  Scarsdale,  New  York, 
designed  by  Bernhardt  Muller,  archi- 
tect, is  fourth  in  the  series  of  "medium 
priced"  houses  which  attain  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  architecture  and  decoration  and 
of  practical  details  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment. On  a  smaller  scale,  these  houses  possess 
the  perfection  of  the  finest  and  largest  homes 
— those  which  are  sometimes  called  "pala- 
tial". This  particular  house  is  of  wood,  and 
is  at  once  unusually  original  and  exquisite  in 
proportions  and  taste.  It  is  a  true  picture 
of  the  finer  type  of  American  home. 

To  most  people  this  house  will  appeal  be- 
cause it  represents  the  commonest  and  the 
very  hardest  problem  in  house  architecture. 
It  is  the  small  town  or  suburban  type  which 
is  usually  severely  limited  both  on  account 
of  the  small  size  of  the  plot,  as 
compared  with  a  house  in  the 
open  country,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  of  design- 
ing the  house  to  harmonize  with 
neighboring  structures. 

In  the  case  of  a  country  home 
the  situation  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  land  is  apt  to  be 
available  to  surround  the  house 
completely  with  its  individual 
setting,  giving  it  an  identity  of 
its  own.  The  dwelling  becomes 
married  to  the  landscape,  and 
the  success  of  its  design  depends 
chiefly  on  this  point.  Relation- 
ship to  neighboring  houses 
counts  for  little,  and  this  re- 
quirement is  usually  satisfied  if 
the  country  house  has  a  strong 
local  flavor.  The  third  house  in 
this    series,    Mr.    Wilson's    at 

Below — Design   of  front  facade 

showing    contrast    of    light   and 

shade  in  wood  architecture 


By  JOHN  TAYLOR  BOYD,  Jr. 

Scarsdale  (which  appeared  in  March  Arts  & 
Decoration),  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
country  house  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  town  or  suburban 
home  has  so  little  land — or  else  its  neighbors 
have  little — that  good  architecture  is  handi- 
capped. The  architect  must  usually  struggle 
to  provide  sufficient  space,  or  bulk,  in  the 
structure  to  satisfy  the  owner's  needs,  and 
do  this  without  making  the  building  overtop 
the  plot,  like  an  elephant  on  a  footstool. 

But  a  still  more  difficult  feat  is  to  design 
the  house  in  subtle  harmony  with  its  neigh- 
bors, with  which  it  forms  a  group  picture. 
Beauty  of  neighborhood  is  an  elusive  quality. 
It  implies  harmony  of  type,  harmony  in 
proportions  and  harmony  in  building  mate- 
rials and  their  colors.  Good  spacing  is  essen- 


Photographs  by  John  Wallace  Gillies,  Inc. 

reached  when  the  scene  follows  somewhat 
the  rule  of  the  theatre,  where  the  stars  are 
yielded-  the  most  conspicuous  positions, 
standing  out  a  little  from  the  group.  Com- 
parison of  a  group  of  houses  with  a  theatre 
may  sound  far-fetched,  and  may  appear  to 
introduce  too  theatrical  an  element  into  a 
thing  so  very  untheatrical  as  house  archi- 
tecture is.  Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  conception  is  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
distinctive 'beauty  of  the  first  of  our  old 
Yankee  towns,  which  are  unrivalled  by  all 
but  a  score  of  modern  neighborhoods. 

In  the  old  towns,  like  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Sharon,  Connecticut,  the  aver- 
age house  is  not  conspicuous  by  being  original, 
but  it  depends  for  its  attraction  chiefly  by  a 
rare  mellowness  of  tone  and  proportions. 
That,  and  fine  spacing,  both 
with  respect  to  the  houses 
each  side  and  to  the  streets 
and  the  planting,  furnish 
most  of  the  picture.  What- 
ever unusual  architectural 
accent  occurs  is  provided  by 
a  very  few  houses  whose 
prominent  location,  possibly 
on  a  street  corner  or  at  the 
end  of  a  vista,  would  make 
them  naturally  stand  out  from 
the  rest.  The  point  is,  that 
without  seeming  to  do  so, 
each  householder  has  played 
his  proper  part  in  the  group 
picture — prominence    or    ef- 

Lejt — An  excellent  example  of  a 
house  designed  to  form  part  of  a 
neighborhood    group    of   homes 


Above — View    of    the     JVillard 

residence  from  street.  The  wood 

portion    of   the    house    forms    a 

fine  contrast   with  foliage 

tial,  and  the  planting  is  apt 
to  be  the  most  important  of 
all.  Then,  in  this  whole  effect 
of  the  group,  some  individu- 
ality of  the  separate  houses 
should  be  evident,  so  that  the 
effect  will  not  appear  too  ob- 
vious or  stilted. 

Often,  the  greatest  height 
in  the  design  of  a  group  of 
houses  along  a  town  street  is 


facement ,  whichever  circumstances  demanded. 

That  this  design  of  Mr.  Muller 's  follows 
these  precepts  is  apparent  in  the  illustrations, 
although  they  contain  no  glimpses  of  neigh- 
boring houses.  The  proof  is  that  the  views  of 
the  sides  of  the  house  are  taken  from  the 
neighboring  properties,  and  show  that  the 
planting  of  all  three  houses  has  been  beauti- 
fully harmonized,  so  that  each  neighbor  gains 
the  effect  of  the  gardens  of  the  others.  That  is 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  fine  neigh- 
borhood effect  where  houses  must  be  grouped 
on  comparatively  small  plots. 

In  this  case,  the  street  frontage  is  seventy- 
five  feet  and  the  lot  is  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet  in  depth.  The  house  stretches  almost 
across  the  lot,  leaving  a  space  of  but  ten 
feet  for  roadway  to  garage  on  one  side  and 
a  space  of  less  than  twelve  feet  at  the  other, 
or  garden  side.  Clearly,  there  is  plenty  of 
house  on  the  site,  nevertheless,  the  house 
does  not  overtop  the  site. 

How  was  this  paradoxical  result  obtained? 
The  answer  is  that  the  architect  was  in- 
genious in  many  ways,  but  apparently  his 
main  effort  was  to  avoid  emphasis 
on  size  or  length,  thus  reversing  the 

First  floor  plan.  The  arrangement  com- 
bines practicality  with  artistic  interest 
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Entrance  hallway  of  the  Willard  house  showing 

carved    stair-rail    and    furniture    well    placed 

against  wallpaper  background.  A  Duncan  Phyfe 

table  is  the  important  piece  of  furniture 

is  not  always  essential  to  house  architecture. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  process  of 
shrinking  the  size  of  house  plots,  which  is 
caused  by  economic  conditions,  can  go  on 
indefinitely.  The  public  should  place  a  curb 
upon  the  real  estate  practice  of  sub-dividing 
land  into  plots  which  are 
too  small  to  provide  room 
for  garage,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  home  itself.  Who  does 
not  know  of  many  cases  of 
suburbs  where  groups  of 
really  artistic  houses,  con- 
sidered, each  house  by 
itself,  are  ruined 
through  crowding  the 
houses  so  close  to  each 
other  that  little  space 
remains  between  them 
for  trees? 

The  most  skillful 
architect  and  land- 
scape designer  cannot 
cope  with  such  con- 


POR.CH 


ROOM  i 


View  of  living  room  showing  large  fire- 
place in  paneled  end  of  room,  built-in 
bookcases,  and  a  Queen  Anne  chair  at 
the  right 


ditions.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  house- 
holder, too,  this  situation  is  unsatisfactory. 
His  privacy  is  impaired,  and  his  heavy  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  brings  in  too 
slight  a  reward.  It  is  true  that  today  many 
families  find  the  upkeep  of  several  acres  bur- 
densome, on  account  of  the  expense  and  of 
the  unsatisfactory  labor  conditions.  But  there 
are  limits  to  the  small  size  of  a  workable 
plot.  We  have  seen  how  in  this  Scarsdale 
house,  the  architect  was  put  to  it  to  get  a 
fine  result  on  a  seventy-five  foot  frontage.  I 
have  noticed  a  few  instances  where  the  archi- 
tect has  accomplished  the  impossible  on  a 
frontage  of  fifty  feet,  but  he  did  it  with  a 
smaller  house  than  this  one.  Circumstances 
like  these  lead  me  to  suggest  that  the  public 
will  object  to  being  forced  off  the  land,  and 
that  it  will  in  time  refuse  to  sacrifice  homes 
to  real  estate  speculation. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  a  very  livable 
and  attractive  one.  The  entrance  hall  is  ample 
and  is  designed  and  furnished  in  the  Early 
American  manner,  presenting  a  contrast  of 
graceful  stairway  and  a  few  pieces  of  dark 
furniture  against  papered  walls.  Elliptical 
arched  doorways  open  into  the  hall  and,  as 
one  enters,  a  glimpse  of  garden  appears 
through  a  window  at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
This  effect  is  not  unfamiliar,  but  it  is  always 
charming.  The  air  of  spaciousness  is  increased 
by  the  vista  into  the  living  room  and  by  the 
vista  on  the  other  hand  which  opens,  although 
not  directly  opposite,  into  the  dining  room. 
One  thus  obtains  the  full  value  of  the  fifty 
feet  of  length  of  the  house,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  principal  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  house  are  arranged  in  a  line,  although 
they  are  offset  somewhat,  thus  preserving  the 
individuality  of  each  room. 

In  the  living  room  the  windows  at  each 
side  of  the  fireplace  are  made  small  so  as  not 
to  compete  in  interest  with  it.  Both  dining 
and  living  rooms  have  necessary  space  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  background  for  furniture  and 
decorations.  Altogether,  the  interior  is  simply 
designed,  but  interesting  and  in  most  ex- 
cellent taste. 

The  second  floor  of  the  house  has  an  un- 
usually compact  arrangement.  No  space  is 
wasted.  Nor  are  there  any  narrow,  tunnel-like 
hallways.  The  stair-hall  is  squarish,  well 
lighted  from  outdoors  and  it  affords  just  a 
little  ease  and  spaciousness  on  the  upper 
floor.  Each  chamber  is  a  corner  room,  and 
the  principal  one  has  three  exposures.  Details 
(Continued  on  page  122  ) 


process  that  is  often  so  successful  with  country 
house  design,  where  a  house  with  a  bold  mass 
is  required  to  hold  its  own  in  a  sweeping  land- 
scape setting.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Muller  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  plot  sloped 
quickly  down  towards  the  rear,  beginning  about 
forty  feet  back  from  the  sidewalk.  Part  of  the 
bulk  of  the  house,  particularly  the  garage,  was 
hidden  behind  the  slope,  thus  preventing  the 
house  from  poking  up  awkwardly  in  the  air.  In 
addition,  the  mass  of  the  house  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  a  larger  and  vertical  main 
mass,  the  other  a  lower,  horizontal  wing.  The 
wood  exterior  helped  to  lighten  the  bulk  of  the 
building  by  making  it  light  in  color  and  delicate 
in  details.  Surfaces  of  fieldstone  were  employed 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  wing  and  its  fine  sturdy 
chimney,  to  make  contrast,  and  to  break  up  the 
mass  and  color.  The  result  is  strikingly  interest- 
ing, charming  to  the  point  of  the  picturesque, 
harmonious  with  the  neighborhood  and  perfect 
in  its  planting.  It  proves  that  an  extensive  site 
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A  Western  Brick 

HAN 


THE  charm  and  dignity  of  brick  walls  so  appealing  in  noble  old  English 
structures  can  now  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  modern  American  home 
and  give  its  walls  the  mellowness  heretofore  produced  only  by  age  and 
weather.  Inspired  by  "the  irregular  and  intimate  quality  of  things  made  entirely 
by  the  human  hand"  and  by  the  enchantment  of  the  antique,  we  have  pro- 
duced "Handmades" — another  Western  Brick  of  character.  Although  made 
by  the  most  modern  methods,  "Handmades"  possess  perfect  naturalness  in 
color  tones,  textures  and  shapes.  When  laid,  the  wall  effect  is  comparable  in 
every  way  with  that  created  by  age'dd,  hand' moulded  brick.  If  you  are 
interested  in  brick  of  distinction  you  will  want  the  "Handmades"  brochure. 
May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  this  new  and  interesting  color  folder? 
Address,  Western  Brick  Company,  1606  Builders'Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE  FEDERAL  ERA  is  noteworthy  for  its  deft  adaptation  of 
classic  motifs,  blended  with  rich  fabrics  and  colorings,  allowing 
complete  expression  of  enduring  beauty  and  utility  in  the  home.     *  * 


y^DAM,  a  graceful  trend  of  this  era,  features 
the  delicate  relief  of  beading  and  ornamenta- 
tion, contrasted  with  a  background  of  chaste 
severity.  If  your  home  is  to  follow  authentically 
»  the  spirit  which  is  in  this  school  of  design,  then 
the  hardware,  too,  must  be  in  full  accord.  Con- 
stantly seen,  in  actual  daily  contact  with  you  and 
your  guests,  it  must  be  chosen  with  care. 


Russwin  Hardware  gives  unfailing,  trouble-free 
service — for  a  lifetime.  Consult  your  architect  or 
interior  decorator,  when  making  plans  or  write  to 
us  for  descriptive  booklet  covering  Russwin 
Hardware  expressly  made  for  leading  periods  of 
design.  Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 
(The  American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor) 
New  Britain,  Connecticut — New  York,  Chicago, 
London. 


1  HE  designs  illustrated  are  but  two  of  several  fash- 
ioned expressly  for  the  Federal  Era — -final  assurance  of 
a  perfectly  appointed  and  balanced  room.  Particularly, 
do  they  reflect  in  hardware,  the  delightful  motifs  of  the 
Adam  Period.  Caenwood  on  the  left;  Calm  an  on  theright 
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Your  architect  or  interior  decorator  can  advise  you  regarding  appropriate  hardware 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


A  5'  10"  Overstuff  Settee  covered  in  17th  Century  Verdue  Tapestry.  A 
Pair  of  Fine  William  &  Mary  Walnut  High  Back  Chairs.  Circa  1795 
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Place  of  Rocks  in  a  Flower  Garden 


The  Rock  Garden  at  the  Country  Place  of  Harold  C.  Lewis,  Esquire,  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island, 
Has  a  Charming  Quality  of  Quiet  Beauty,  with  much  Variety  in  Color  and  Form 


Lewis  &  Valentine,  Landscape  Architects 


Mr.  Lewis's  rock 
garden  is  built  on 
a  slight  slope; 
and  a  little 
stream  —  created 
artificially  but 
very  natural  in 
a p pear anc e — 
trickles  down  be- 
tween moss  cov- 
ered boulders  and 
falls,  tinkling,  in- 
to the  fern-fringed 
pool.  Beside  the 
rock  garden,  wind- 
ing up  to  the 
house,  are  the 
rugged  steps, 
made  of  field 
stone,  between 
which  spring  up 
lupin  and  hardy 
ferns.  The  dark- 
green  of  spruce 
and  fir  trees  may 
be  seen  on  the 
other  side  of  the 
rocky  path 


Nearly  every  flow- 
er and  fern  that 
thrives  in  moist 
soil  is  to  be  found 
in  this  garden, 
cunningly  planted 
to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  hav- 
ing "just  growed" 
like  Topsy.  Here 
are  Alpine  flowers 
— moss  pinks  and 
anemones;  the 
regal  purple  and 
white  iris;  dwarf 
phlox.  sturdy 

stone  crop,  vio- 
las, honeysuckle, 
lilies  of  many  va- 
rieties, including 
the  beautiful  Ma- 
donna lily,  the 
day  lily  and  lilies 
of  the  valley;  old 
fashioned  "bleed- 
ing heart"  and 
lupin 
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A  most  important  Queen  Anne  secretary 
cabinet  in  cream  lacquer  with  decorations 
in  blues,  reds  and  gold. 
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wwrooms. 


also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  ROCHESTER,N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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By  setting  the 
garage  at  the 
rear  corner  of 
this  house  a 
front  court- 
yard has  been 
provided 


The  Garage  Incorporated  in  House  or  Grounds 

Interesting  and  Unusual  Suggestions  for  Building  a  Garage  So  That  It  Is 
Inherent  in  the  Architectural  Structure 


WHEN,  a  few  years  ago,  our  houses 
began  to  cost  more  to  build,  people 
who  bought  or  built  began  to  lay- 
stress  upon  their 
design.  And  very 
promptly  better 
design  came  into 
existence. 

When,  later, 
automobiles  came 
to  be  regarded  as 
important  in  the 
domestic  scheme, 
a  new  emphasis 
wasbroughtabout 
on  their  proper 
care  and  housing. 
And  quite  as 
promptly  the  fine 
architectural  mo- 
tif of  the  garage 
came  into  being. 

So  that  now  one 
expects — and  finds — a  deal  of  ingenious  plan- 
ning in  the  house  that  shelters  the  car.  In 
truth,  this  structure,  formerly  regarded  as 
just  an  outbuilding,  has  undergone  a  remark- 
able transformation  in  public  estimation.  It 
is  no  longer  just  a  shed  of  cracker-box  appear- 
ance, with  pitch  black  caverns  through  which 
one  explores  in  search  of  a  monkey  wrench  or 
a  tire  patch.  No  longer  even  is  it  just  a  rough, 
unboarded  place  to  keep  the  rain  off  the 
flivver. 

In  short,  the  garage  has  evolved  in  just  a  | 
few  years  from  a  "necessary  evil"  into  the  f 
distinctive  sphere  of  an  integral  part  of 
either  the  house  itself  or  of  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  house,  with  the  result  that  the 
skill  of  the  architect  has  been  focused  upon 
this  rejuvenated  member  of  the  homesites 
externals  and  many  charming  results  are 
the  natural  consequence.  It  would  seem  but 
natural,  for  the  investment  standing  upon 
four  rubber  tires  beneath  its  roof  may  range 
from  $500  to  $5,000,  depending  upon  ones 
fondness  for  such  "steeds"  and  one's  ability 
to  possess  them,  and  sums  such  as  these, 
judged  by  the  average  purse,  achieve  some- 
thing akin  to  dignity.  Then,  too,  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy,  the  proper  protec- 
tion of  the  car  from  the  elements  and  from 
marauders  is  something  to  be  considered — 


By  MARC  N.  GOODNOW 

and  this  calls  for  substantial,  water-tight, 
weatherproof  construction  of  materials  equiv- 
alent in  quality  to  those  in  the  house  itself. 


If  the  house  has  any  pretense  toward  ar- 
chitectural design,  the  garage  should  quite 
naturally  carry  out  the  scheme,  whether  it  be 
detached  or  an  integral  part  of  the  house,  for 
good  architecture  pre-supposes  the  relation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole.The  fact  of  its  smaller 
size  need  not,  as  it  so  often  does,  carry  a  pro- 
portionate discount  either  of  appearance  or 
importance,  for  architecture  itself  prescribes 
no  such  restrictions  on  size,  applying  itself  to 
the  large  and  small  with  equal  regard  for  the 
principles  of  line,  form  and  balance. 

The  builder  of  a  small  home  too  often 
feels  that  the  garage  plays  so  small  a  part  in 
his  program  that  either  it  does  not  require 


The  garage  of  this 
hillside  house  has 
been  conveniently 
placed  along  the  road- 
way, with  entrances 
to    the    house    from 

either  side 
Below  —  Natural 
stone  from  the  site 
has  been  used  here 
as  a  facing  for  the 
garage,  which  also 
forms  the  floor  of  an 
outdoor     terrace 


Above — The  peculiarities 
of  some  sites  require  that 
the  house  and  garage  be 
separated.  A  cement  ivalk 
leads  down  from  the  house 
to   the   garage 

any  particular  attention 
or  he  cannot  afford  to 
spend  much  upon  its  de- 
sign or  construction.  But, 
actually,  this  little  house 
for  his  principal  means 
of  transportation  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  set- 
ting of  his  home  as  it  has 
on  the  fine  estate.  In  an 
architectural  way,  it  of- 
( Continued  on  page  123) 
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Building  and 

Equipping 

Your  Home 

In  Texture,  Color 
and  Susceptibility 
to  Fine  Craftwork, 
Face  Brick  Ranks 
Among  the  Most 
Interesting  Mate- 
rial in  Modern  Ar- 
chitecture, Espec- 
ially Suited  to 
Adapted  Tudor 
Forms 

By  GEOFFREY 
BENTHAM 


BRICK  precedent  extends  between  five 
and  six  milleniums  into  the  past.  It  is 
sufficiently  inclusive — of  styles,  of  do- 
mestic, civil  and  religious  conceptions,  of 
primary  forms  and  details — to  extend  the 
consideration  of  any  builder  or  designer 
whose  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the 
strength,  permanence,  fireproofness,  qualities 
of  comfort,  economy  and  beauty  of  modern 
face  brick. 

Comparable  with  the  marble  tradition  of 
Classical  antiquity,  and  the  plaster  tradition 
of  Spain  and  the  Moorish  Orient,  brick  is 
prominent  in  virtually  all  the  styles  from 
which  current  domestic  architecture  draws 


Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect 

This  stairway  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Harold  Weeks 

at  Islip,  illustrates  the  beauty  and  versatility  of 

face  brick  in  interior  detail.  Courtesy  of  American 

Face  Brick  Association 

suggestions.  In  the  Italian  palazzi  and  villini 
of  every  period  from  the  mediaeval  to  the 
baroque  is  found  the  strongest  authority  for 
the  use  of  face  brick  in  interior  detail — 
floors,  stairs  cortiles,  porches,  fountains,  etc. 
Exterior  walls  of  brick  also  are  common  in 
most  of  the  Italian  periods:  but  these  depend 
to  such  extent  upon  ornamentation  with  terra 
cotta  or  cut  stone  that  their  appeal  to  con- 


temporary builders  and  owners  is  restricted. 
Three  distinct  French  types  are  essentially 
brick  conceptions:  the  sober  and  symmetrical 
manor  of  the  time  of 
Henri  Quatre,  the 
provincial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  metropoli- 
tan hotels  of  the 
Louis  periods,  and  the 
traditional  white- 
washed farm-cottage. 
The  Netherlands  de- 
veloped an  autoch- 
thonous brick-tradi- 
tion which  has  been 
followed  little  in  this 
country  since  Co- 
lonial days  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey 
and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. But  it  is 
from  England  that 
most  of  our  ideas 
for  residential  brick- 
design  are  derived, 
and  chiefly  from  the 
Tudor  and  Eliza- 
bethan manors,  the 
town-house      of 

Slate,  stucco,  timbering  and  stone  are  combined 
with  a  matt-textured  brick  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
L.  L.  Siebel  at  Kansas   City.   Courtesy   of  Hy- 
draulic-Press Brick  Co. 

Furgason  &r  Simonds,  Architects 


Price  &  McLanahan,  Architects 
Gray  and  golden  mottle  brick  are  effectively  com- 
bined in  this  garden  decoration  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  F.  II.  Wheeler,  near  Indianapolis.  Courtesy 
of  American  Face  Brick  Association 


Hettmuth  &  Hcllmuth,  Architects 
Above — The  residence  of  Mr.  Jos.  L.  Warner  at 
St.  Louis  is  typical  of  the  more  substantial  West- 
ern homes  being  built  of  face  brick.  Courtesy  of 
Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co. 

Queen  Anne  and  the  several 
brick  types  that  followed  the 
"stone  age"  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury. Parallel  to  this  Georgian 
work  and  directly  under  its 
influence,  the  same  general 
handling  and  similar  motifs 
were  developed  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  examples 
of  these  complete  the  ex- 
tremely wide  range  of  ideas 
that  interest  the  contempo- 
rary brick-builder. 

Modern  brickmaking  has 
kept  pace  with  the  expansion 
of  this  interest.  Brick  have 
been  standardized  in  size  so 
that,  as  far  as  construction 
and  craftsmanship  alone  are 
concerned,  they  restrict  the 
personality  of  the  mason  to- 
day to 
(Continued  on  page  125) 
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Established 
1810 


No.  665 

Bird  Bath,  22x27  inches 

$21.00 


Gaboway  PoTtery 

Gix)es   the  Essential  Touch 


NOW  is  the  time  to  make  your  Gar- 
den and  Terrace  more  charming 
through  the  use  of  Galloway  Pottery. 
(JC  The  numbers  shown  are  but  a  few 
of  the  interesting  pieces  in  our  exten- 
sive collection  of  strong  and  enduring 
high-fired  Terra  Cottas. 

A  complete  catalogue  sent  upon 


([  The  Bird  Baths  and  Sun  Dials  are 
usually  made  in  light  stony  gray,  the 
Jars  in  gray  and  light  red  terra  cotta,  or 
a  rich  blue-green  glaze.  Benches  have 
stone  tops  with  the  light  gray  terra 
cotta  supports  to  match.  Safe  delivery 
and  your  satisfaction  assured. 

receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 


Gaiioway  Terra- CoTta  Company 

3210  Walnut  Street.   Philadelphia 


¥  J 


No.  55} 

24  in.  high,  Red  or  Cray,  $23.00 

Green  Claze,  $37.50 


No.  750 

Sun  Dial,  54  inches  high 

$82.50 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia, 


o. 


NE  of  a  pair  of  Bergeres, 
the  design  of  which  has  been  accu- 
rately reproduced  from  the  originials 
in  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  Paris. 

The  frames  are  in  carved  French  wal- 
nut. The  needlework  covering  of  each 
contains  a  central  design  in  petitpoint. 


Veco  ra  xions^dum  i  ture 


1822  CHESTNUT  ST. 
Philadelphia 


2  24  N.  CHARLES  ST. 
Baltimore 


9  RUE  DE  SEINE 
Paris 
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JAVTH9 

7ll?x:kami.  (MoIq  Cna/wina/ini1 


JVlodern  —  Captivating 
Jbxclusive  T  rencn  x  erlume 
Created  by  J  ay  - 1  norpe  . . . 
xlacon  by  xvene  J_,alique 
■ —  a  decoration  lor  every 
dressing  table 

SEVEN-FIFTY     and    FIFTEEN     DOLLARS 


Jay-Tl^orpe 

57th  Street. West 


Why  These  Furnishings  Are  Spanish 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


Window  recess  in  Malpica,  the  country 
residence  of  the  Duque  de  Arion.  The 
double  horseshoe  window  i  un  glazed) , 
wooden  screen  shutters  and  bench  of 
colored  tiles  all  indicate  Mudejar  build- 
ers of  the  XV  century 

that  there  were  three  types  of  sup- 
port or  pie,  each  designed  with  re- 
lation to  the  upper  or  cabinet  por- 
tion. The  open  face  varguefio,  usu- 
ally small,  rested  on  a  narrow  table 
with  turned  legs  and  bracing  irons. 
The  drop-lid  variety,  used  as  a 
desk,  was  supported  either  on  a 
puente  (trestle  or  bridge)  consist- 
ing of  two  end-supports  connected 
by  an  arcade,  or  on  a  cupboard 
base  with  drawers  and  doors.  These 
two  types  of  support  are  fitted  with 
"pulls"  to  sustain  the  drop-lid. 
Genuine  old  trestles  and  cup- 
board bases  are  hard  to  find,  and 
varguenos  that  have  outlived  their 
pie  are  offered  for  sale  on  modern 
trestles  or  on  any  ill-fitting  table. 
The  decoration  of  the  cabinet 
portion  comprises  the  use  of  gild- 
ing, of  ivory  or  bone  for  diminutive 
colonnettes,  of  iron  for  the  pierced 
plaques  of  the  lid.  All  in  all,  a  fine 
varguefio  was  the  triumph  of  the 
old-time  cabinet-maker  and  an 
object  of  special  Spanish  flavor; 


Iron  tarima  or  brasier  table  for  warm- 
ing hands  and  feet,  XVI  century.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  N.  Y. 

so  well  cared  for  by  its  owner  that 
the  drop-lid  often  conceals  a  set  of 
drawers  still  brilliant  with  gold 
and  polychrome  in  spite  of  its  two 


centuries  or  more.  Never 
too  abundant  even  in  the 
past,  good  varguenos  are  so 
scarce  to-day  that  dealers 
are  hard  put  to  supply  the 
demand  now  that  the  un- 
familiar word  has  caught 
the  foreigner;  and  so 
husks,  mere  hollow  boxes 
that  have  lost  their  fittings, 
are  now  being  supplied  with 
the  missing  compartments, 
and  sold  as  genuine  old 
pieces. 

In  the  United  States 
there  is  some  misunder- 
standing and  inappreciation 
of  fine  Spanish  furniture. 
Buyers  with  more  com- 
mercial than  artistic  sense 
came  seeking  the  pictur- 
esque sort  of  thing  that 
could  be  quickly  sold.  The  Span- 
ish   dealer   ransacked   the    Penin- 


Typical  four-poster  bed  hung  with  sal- 
mon colored  velvet,  XVII  century.  In 
the  Castle  of  Perelada 

sula  for  cheap  bits  however  di- 
lapidated. These  once  patched  up 
and  smeared  over  with  wax  and 
stain  were  ready  for  the  foreign 
buyer.  "Madera  para  los  Yankees" 
or  "Madera  para  la  Florida",  they 
called  it  here.  Not  furniture,  merely 
wood  for  the  Yankees,  wood  for 
Florida.  Meanwhile  really  good 
Spanish  furniture,  especially 
that  of  Castile,  never  having 
existed  in  great  quantity,  was  rare 
and  found  but  few  buyers.  In- 
dividuals of  taste,  museums,  and 
an  occasional  discriminating  deal- 
er, acquired  it  and  paid  high  for  it; 
but  there  is  a  public  which  still  be- 
ieves  that  heavy  rustic  tables,  and 
rush-covered  chairs  from  peasant 
kitchens  constituted  the  furnishing 
of  a  Spanish  hidalgo's  house. 

Editor's  Note:  As  Mrs.  Byne  is 
seeing  things  wholly  from  the  oilier  side 
of  the  water,  perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  some  of  us  who  use  the  lovely 
old  kitchen  pieces  do  it  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  arc,  but  select  them 
for  our  homes  because  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty.  Certainly  some  of  the  kitchen 
rush-covered  chairs  and  wrought  iron 
pieces  are  worthy  of  place  in  beautiful 
homes.  Most  antique  Spanish  furniture, 
in  fact,  seems  to  be  so  good  in  form  and 
construction  that  whether  it  is  sim- 
ple or  elaborate,  it  has  a  certain  fine,  in- 
teresting quality  that  seems  to  make  it 
at  home  with  other  beautiful  things. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
SHIRTS  TO  MEASURE 

With  us  Shirtmaking  is  more  than 
just  a  Business  — -  it  is  a  High 
Achievement  m  Expert  Fitting, 
in  Most  Distinctive  Materials,  and 
in  Very  Unusual  Service. 

We  are  pleased 
to  make  up  Sample  Shirts 


512   FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 
27  OLD   BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2    RUE   DE  CAST1GLIONE 


f 


S 


C^fOR  those  who  appre' 
^  date  the  art  of  gracious 
living,  Wrought  Iron  Crc 
ations  play  a  treasured  part 
in  home  decorations. 

Salterini  craftsmanship  in 
Wrought  Iron  includes  the 
fashioning  of  Radiator  En' 
closures,  Drapery  Rods, 
Gates,  Occasional  Furniture, 
Lamps,  etc. 

Send  for  Boo\let  AD4 
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•J°hn-B- Salterini- 

■Vrougtit-lron- 

•35-57Westnan-25,,1-Sireet- 

•NewMjnyorK- 
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Lloyd's  Stella— Silver  stars  on  grounds  of  either  mellow  blue, 
soft  yellow,  green,  pink  or  white 


COLONIAL  AMERICA 

EXPRESSED  IN 

"THE  MODERN" 

CNE  of  the  very  latest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  unusual  Lloyd  importations  is  Stella, 
pictured  above.  The  motif  of  the  design  is 
Colonial,  yet  the  boldness  of  treatment  gives  it  that 
touch  of  modernism  so  much  in  vogue  today.  The  gleam- 
ing silver  stars  lend  a  distinction  and  brightness  far 
more  delightful  than  the  ordinary  conventional  themes. 
Stella  is  a  particularly  appropriate  paper  for  living 
room,  dining  room  or  hall. 

Ask  your  decorator  or  dealer  to  show  you  these  Lloyd 
wallpapers.  If  no  dealer  is  available,  we  will  gladly 
send  samples  if  you  will  write  to  any  of  the  stores  listed. 


*■**•  JTloyd 


CO.  INC. 

\^J>  ^  ** 

48  WEST  48th  STREET  * 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BROOKLYN  NEWARK 

4  H  So.  Wabash  Ave.  570  Atlantic  Ave.  4  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  1620  Spruce  St.  (John  H.  Whitwell,  Inc. > 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  1121  Market  St.  (R.  C.  Dancer,  Inc.) 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  32  West  Duval  St. 

I  Dahl  Wallpaper  &  Paint  Store) 

For  Over  Forty  Years  Importers  of  Coot)  Wallpaper 


W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO.  INC. 

{Address  inquiries  to  nearest  establishment) 

Please  send  me  samples  of  Lloyd's  Stella  wallpaper. 

Name 

Address 
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English  Spirit  in  an  American  Home 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


Structurally  rich,  the  three-car  garag* 
itself.  Chauffeur's  quarters  are 

use  of  dormers  all  contribute  to 
this  effect. 

Mr.  Bowman's  handling  of  the 
main  gabled  wing  is  masterly.  The 
manner  in  which  he  set  the  gable 
over  in  contrast  to  the  expanse  of 
roof  surface,  then  further  accent- 
uated it  by  repeating  the  precise 
contour  in  the  projecting  entrance 
is  dramatic.  Stressing  the  strength 
and  mediaeval  effect  of  the  round 
arched  Roman  opening  by  alternat- 
ing slate  and  stone  quoins  is  equally 
inspiring. 

Some  philosopher  has  wisely  de- 
fined genius  as  a  rare  capacity  for 
taking  pains  and  Mr.   Bowman's 


flu: 11 inn in 


The  white  tiled  beauty  of  the  kitchen 
is  enhanced  by  the  decorative  note 
struck   by   the   piquant   dining   alcove 

achievements  would  seem  to  put 
him  in  this  category  for  he  spares 
no  effort  in  satisfying  his  ideals. 
Bricks  and  mortar,  wood  and  stone 
are  as  wax  in  the  sculptor's  hands; 
slate  and  tile  the  bright  weft  of  a 
woven  fabric.  The  weathering  of 
lintels  over  window  and  door,  the 
skilful  hand  modelling  of  the  gable 
ends,  even  the  laying  of  a  blue- 
stone  terrace  attains  in  his  eyes  the 
importance  of  the  pictorially  lovely 
chimney  stacks  or  the  piquant  con- 
tour of  the  roof. 

Snugly  ensconced  in  a  grove  of 
native  oak  of  which  the  five  acre 
tract  is  composed,  the  house  faces 
west  overlooking  a  fertile  valley, 


e  is  as  important  as  the  dwelling 
provided  in  the  floor  above 

the  slopes  well  wooded  and  seem- 
ingly quite  remote  from  civilization 
although  the  property  is  well 
within  the  confines  of  Englewood. 
A  broad  circular  drive  sweeps 
about  the  entrance,  winding  around 
the  house  to  the  service  entrance 
and  garage.  As  formal  in  effect  as  is 
the  main  facade,  the  garden  aspect 
has  the  perennial  appeal  of  the  typ- 
ical English  home  where  the  choic- 
est vistas  and  the  intimate  joys  of 
outdoor  life  are  reserved  for  fam- 
ily and  friends. 

No  imposing  aloofness  is  experi- 
enced here  but  rather  an  air  of 
engaging  freedom  and  hominess. 
The  low  hung 
roof  seems  al- 
most within 
reach.  The  en- 
gaging small 
dormers  peering 
from  its  rugged 
surface,  the 
stately  chimneys 
all  seem  to  have 
acquired  an  un- 
wonted friendli- 
ness, while  the 
small  paned 
window  divided 
by  mullions  and 
transoms  and 
topped  by  a 
tempting  bit  of 
half  timber  work 
lends  the  final 
touch  of  artistry 
to  the  engross- 
ing picture. 

All  the  impor- 
tantlivingrooms 
open  onto  the  moat  garden,  the 
pool  and  the  landscaped  area  de- 
signed by  Noel  Chamberlain,  land- 
scape architect  of  New  York.  Own- 
ers of  mediaeval  castles  in  England 
like  Warwick  are  now  transform- 
ing the  moat  of  gloomy  memories 
into  sunken  gardens  of  the  most 
joyous  sort.  Mrs.  Ward  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
depression  in  the  land  near  the 
house  and  has  divided  it  into  tri- 
angular flower  beds  edged  with  low 
box  trees  about  it.  Beyond  a  pool 
is  bordered  with  gay  flower  pots 
and  enclosing  the  garden,  a  gray 
stone  wall  has  weeping  willows, 
dogwood,  wild  azaleas  along  its 
course  while  at  the  base  grow  Ma- 
( Continued  on  page  96) 
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French 

tl  and  -  JVI  ade   r  urniture 

A  revelation  to  those  who  thought  that 
the  fine  art  and  painstaking  craftsman- 
ship of  the  old  masters  was  not  attainable  in 
our  modern  age  .  .  .  our  reproductions  of 
historic  pieces,  authentic  in  design,  faithful  in 
every  detail  to  the  originals.  This  fine  hand- 
made furniture  is  displayed  in  appropriate  set- 
tings in  our  Xew  York  Galleries,  together  with 
our  importations  of  Early  English  and  Pro- 
vincial  French  Antiques  and  Reproductions. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  these  exhibits,  or 

to  'write  for   illustrated   brochure.   Purchases    may   be 

arranged  through  your  decorator  or   dealer. 

Wm.  A.  French  Furniture  Co. 

Manufacturers    and    Importers 


Nets 

•i'II   Bui t<l in n 
238  East  -16th  Street 


•   and   Hum, 

223   Fifth  St.   \.   E., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


No.  101 — Oak  Moreton  Hull  Cabinet  and  Xo.  4584 
[ngelo   Walnut    Table,   antique  reproduction 


? 


cs*^ 


Isabella  Barclay 


l6  EAST   5 3RD  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


I30  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE 
CHICAGO 


4 

see*-*: 


One  of  4  pan.els,  "Le  Port  de  Bayonne",  in  grisaille 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


English    Spirit    in  an  American    Home 


Ca  1 1  cosse 


Mrs.  Foster  had  just  bought  a  new 
apartment — shiny,  bare,  unfinished. 
New  furnishings  needed,  rooms 
painted,  paneled,  papered — drap- 
eries— everything  to  be  done.  There 
was  the  East  room — she  wanted  it 
antiqued — then  the  odd  furniture 
from  the  old  apartment  would  look 
well  there.  But  that  needed  repair- 
ing. Who  would  she  get?  Oh!  Yes. 
She  remembered.  There  was  Cosse 
— He  had  decorated  Grace's  new 
country  home  last  Spring.  He  had 
furnished  interiors  for  friends. 

So,  Mrs.  Foster  "called  Cosse11.  He 
took  the  whole  responsibility — did 
everything.  Measurements  made, 
color  schemes  discussed,  the  antique 
room  planned.  Next  day — the  esti- 
mates, so  clear,  so  moderate.  The 
day  after,  his  artisans  arrived,  all 
went  like  clockwork. 

And  now,  Madame,  what  is  your 
problem?  If  it  is  Decorating  or 
Furnishing  there  are  artists  to  dis' 
cuss  them  with  you  and  to  submit 
creative  suggestions  in  the  modern 
trend. 

If  it  is  Repair  Wor\,  bookcases  to  be 
built-in,  furniture  to  be  refinished — 
rugs  to  be  cleaned — anything  to  be 
replaced  or  renovated  about  the 
home,  there  is  the  Home  Service  de' 
partment,  a  supplement  to  Interior 
Decoration.  It  facilitates  everything. 
No  work  is  too  large  and  none  to 
small ! 


Our  illustrated  green  booklet — 
a  helpful  guide  in  home  decora- 
tion — will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Regent  9090-1-2 


Charles  BGosse 

715  (Dadisoi?  .flue.  I7ea)  ^orte 

ESTABLISHED  1810 
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donna  lilies  and  bright  delphinium. 
More  formal  and  carefully  stud- 
ied is  the  planting  in  front  where 
blue  spruce,  tall  cedars,  Japa- 
nese maples,  dwarf  evergreens,  rho- 
dodendrons and  barberry  are 
massed 
about    the 

First  floor  plan 

for  the  home  of 

Benjamin       I. 

Ward 


foundation 
their  staccato 
accents  bring- 
ing out  the 
beauty  of  the 
rugged     masonry 

The  house  interior  quite 
naturally  reflects  the  English  spirit. 
Mr.  Bowman  studiously  following 
traditional  precedent  in  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  and  Mrs.  Ward 
who  developed  the  decorative  as- 
pect made  her  own  collection  of 
English  furniture  in  its  native  lo- 
cale. The  superb  treatment  of  the 
hall  is  noteworthy  with  its  Jaco- 
bean paneled  walls  and  Gothic  stair- 
case. A  soft  ivory  ceiling  of  rough 
textured  plaster  is  pleasingly  con- 
trasted with  a  diverting  bluestone 
floor  of  large  flags  laid  in  oyster 
white  bond. 

Lovers  of  fine  woodwork  would 
delight  in  the 
living    room, 

Second         floor 
plan  showing  in- 
teresting adjust- 
.    ment    of    space 


harmonizes  pleasingly  with  the 
tone  of  the  ceiling.  Every  detail 
of  this  lovely  living  room  contrib- 
utes to  its  essentially  English  eight- 
eenth century  flavor. 

A  breakfast  room  off  the  garden 
has  cool  Adam  green  as  the  domi- 
nant color  note,  with  a  ravishing 
harmony  of  greens,  lavenders 
and  blues  in  the  hand-blocked 
wall  paper,  together  forming  a 
charming  setting  for  the  Pem- 
broke breakfast  table 
and     Hepplewhite 
chairs  and  the  owner's 
personal 
ection 
early 


Ame  r  ic  an 
glass  and 
fascinating    old    china. 

The  old  deal  room  of  early  Eng- 
land so  closely  allied  to  the  pine 
room  of  the  Colonies  invests  the  li- 
brary  of   the   Ward   house   with 
peculiar  interest  for  paneled  in  the 
mellow  old  wood  untouched  by  any 
finishing   medium   but   wax   with 
sturdy  moulding  and  simple  detail 
it  is  altogether  adorable.  Recessed 
bookshelves   set   in  pilasters   and 
crowned  by  arches  hold  books  as 
well    as    the    pewter    and    lustre, 
Staffordshire  composing  a  part  of 
the  owner's  collection.  In  addition 
to  the  main  floor  rooms  there  is 
an  extensive  service  portion,  a 
charming  kitchen  by  the  way, 
with  above  the  owner's  suite 
done  in  early  American  style, 
a  trio  of  guest  rooms, 
maids'    quarters    and 
over  the  three  car  ga- 
rage accom- 


in  the  selected 
paneling  at 
the  fireplace 
end  of  the 
room,  in  the 
fine  craftsmanship  of  the 
mouldings  framing  the 
hand-carved  English  Georgian 
mantel,  bordering  the  frieze,  the 
dentiled  cornice  and  window  and 
door  openings.  Panels  of  an  import- 
ed wall  paper  fill  the  remaining 
three  walls  and  its  yellow  ground 


modations 
for     the 


chauffeur,  an 
arrangement 
which  is  the 
utmost  in  comfort  and  convenience. 
Altogether  Mr.  Bowman  has  plan- 
ned a  house  distinguished  not  alone 
for  beauty  but  for  common  sense. 


Articles  on  Modernistic  Fittings 


In  the  Spring  and  Summer  num- 
bers of  Arts  &  Decoration  a  variety 
of  articles  will  appear  on  "Modern- 
istic Furniture  and  Decoration" 
by  authorities  on  the  subject.  In 
our  May  number  will  be  "The 
History  and  Growth  of  the  Mod- 
ernistic Movement"  by  Paul  T. 
Frankl,  one  of  the  first  decorators 


to  sponsor  this  art  in  America.  In 
later  numbers  a  series  will  appear 
by  Mme.  LaPauze,  the  editor  of 
Renaissance,  a  Paris  journal  of 
note.  The  first  of  this  series  will  be 
on  "Modernistic  Architecture,"  for 
France  has  commenced  building 
homes  expressing  this  ultra- 
modernistic  spirit. 


TRANSPLANTED  from  an  estancia  in  old  Seville 
to  a  distinguished  residence  in  town,  this  bathroom 
is  as  Spanish  as  the  sharp  click  of  castanets.  Though  the 
shutters  dull  the  direct  stare  of  the  sunlight,  the  room  is 
bright  with  the  gleam  of  tile  and  porcelain;  rich  with  an 
old  world  beauty,  replete  with  sanitary  convenience  that 
is  truly  American.    A  good  idea?    \bu  will  find  many 


more,  equally  good,  in  New  Ideas  for  Bathrooms,  a  book 
liberally  illustrated  and  full  of  inspiring  decorating  sug- 
gestions, blue  prints,  floor  plans,  and  practical  plumbing 
information.  It  will  gladly  be  sent  on  request.  ...  It 
is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  consult  a  responsible  plumbing 
contractor  and  learn  that  a  complete  Crane  installation 
rarely  costs  more  than  any  other  of  comparable  quality. 


CRANE 


Everything      for      Any      Plumbing      Installation      anywhere 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.    *    Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  cities 


Wallpaper  Works  Wonders 


THE  right  wallpaper  not  only  makes  an  artistic  in- 
terior more  beautiful,  but  it  has  redeemed  and  glori- 
fied many  a  dark  and  dismal  room.  In  the  decoration  of 
your  home  there  is  nothing  that  adds  so  much  beauty 
at  so   little   cost   as   wallpaper. 

Nowadays  there  is  such  a 
wealth  of  exquisite  coloring  and 
beautiful  design  in  wallpapers 
that  the  right  choice  is  easy  to 
make.  Moreover,  Selected  Wall- 
papers chosen  by  The  Service 
Committee  of  The  Wallpaper 
Manufacturers'  Association,  are 
now  available  for  rooms  and 
homes  of  all  types. 

As  a  practical  aid  in  making 
the  right  choice,  a  handsome 
Portfolio,  containing  color  illus- 
trations of  typical  interiors  and 


The  Leonhardt 


actual  samples  of  twenty- five  SELECTED  WALLPAPERS, 
will  be  sent  to  any  homeowner  on  request. 

These   papers   are   widely   distributed    so    that    they 
should  be  readily  secured  through  any  wallpaper  dealer. 

Because  of  the  broad  range  of 
prices,  you  will  find  a  good 
wallpaper,  giving  good  style  and 
value  for  practically  any  kind 
of  room  in  any  type  of  home. 

WALLPAPER 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

of  the  United  States 
461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York 

Wallpaper  Manufacturers'  Association 

461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  your  Portfolio  of  Selected  Wallpapers 
for  which  I  enclose  10  cents  to  cover  mailing 
cost. 


Name 

Address 
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Servian  Rug  No.  31 
is  inspired  by  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  old  Persian 
hunting  rugs 


No  matter  how  impressive  the  furniture,  a 
room  with  bare  floors  looks  bare.  Put  down 
a  rug  and  the  whole  room  softens . . .  becomes 
more  livable.  Put  down  a  Bigelow-Hartford 
Servian  and  a  sense  of  richness  spreads  to 
the  walls  and  furnishings. 

Servian  rugs  are  soft  to  the  touch,  yet  hard 
resisters  of  wear.  Their  patterns  go  through 
to  the  back.  Moderate  in  price  though  they 
are,  quality  is  their  birthright ...  as  it  is  of  all 
rugs  and  carpets  made  by  the  century-old 
house  of  Bigelow-Hartford.  Woven  in  many 
sizes,  Servian  rugs  lend  beauty  not  only  to 


entire  rooms  but  to  smaller  areas  ...  in  the 
foyer,  before  the  hearth,  at  the  foot  or  the  head 
of  stairways. 

Bigelow  -  Hartford  merchants  are  glad  to 
show  the  sumptuous  Servian  designs;  they 
can  also  give  competent  advice  on  artistic 
room-planning.  If  you  will  write  to  us  we 
will  give  you  the  name  of  a  store  close  by. 

Color  and  Design,  Their  Use  in  Home  Decora- 
tion is  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  which 
will  interest  and  help  you.  It  will  be  sent  for 
25  cents.  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company, 
385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD 

RUGS  &  CARPETS 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on  the 
back  of  the  goods 


Style  illustrated 
is  reproduction 
of  No.  T  4177 
(1/5  actual  size) 


^mi 


Uncommon  Wall   Decorations    QANIXA! 
for  Homes  of  Good  Taste 


THE  desire  for  individual  effects  in  wall  decorations  can 
be  satisfied  with  the  delightful  and  distinctive  new 
styles  now  obtainable  in  Sanitas,  the  cleanable  wall  covering. 


4  ^        MODERN 
^^WALLCOVERING^ 
Makes  your  walls  an  investment 

Styles  for  every 
room  in  the  house 


Sanitas  is  not  only  a  decorative 
material  of  charm  and  lasting  beauty 
but  a  protective  one  as  well.  Made 
of  strong  cloth,  Sanitas  prevents  wall 
cracks  from  showing,  and  helps  to 
overcome  ceiling  defects. 

The  durable  oil  color  surface  of 
Sanitas  is  impervious  to  moisture. 
Dust,  smoke  and  children's 
finger  marks  have  no  terrors  for 
Sanitas  —  simply  wipe  off  with  a 
damp  cloth. 

No  flaking,  peeling  or  fading  walls 


and  ceilings  when  they  are  covered 
with  Sanitas. 

Sanitas  is  a  long-life  wall  covering 
whose  cost,  spread  over  years  means 
real  economy  in  the  end. 

Styles  for  every  room  in  the  house 
— plain  flat;  decorative  flat;  enamel, 
and  metalline  brocade  finishes. 

Ask  your  decorator  to  show  you  the 
new  150  page  Sanitas  Sample  Book 
containing  the  complete  line  of  the 
very  latest  Sanitas  styles.  Remember 
it  isn't  Sanitas  if  it  doesn't  bear  the 
Sanitas  trade  mark. 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


^Ask  your  decorator  to  show  you 
this  new  Sanitas  Sample  TSook 


Write  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklet 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.   30  New  York 

When  you  visit  Atlantic  City,  see  our  Sanitas  Exhibit  at  1410  Boardwalk,  Central  Pier. 
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i/i  Georgian  mirror  of  carved  wood,  in 
antique  gilt,  is 5  feet,  11  inches  in  height  and  3 
feet,  6  inches  in  width.  This  mirror  in  an  appro- 
priate setting,  is  both  impressive  and  graceful. 

S.yLSelmonl 

2138      LOCUST     STREET,     PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 


LOUIS  XIII  DIVAN 

with  iiiiiimu! 
Husband-  and-Wife 
Armchairs  to  Match 

It  is  rare  to 

find  a  living' 

room  set  in 

this  period 


THE  THREE  PIECES 
are  intact,  without 
repair    or   restoration 

Divan  Height  3' 4" 
Length  5' 2" 

Armchairs 

Width  between  arms 

"Husband's"  l'lO" 

"Wife's"  1'6" 


OLD  FRENCH  PROVINCIAL 
FURNITURE 


GUERIN  INC. 

1741  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IMPORTER  OF 
FOREIGN  ANTIQUES 
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The  Importance  of  the  Gateway 


Interesting  French  pieces  in 
a  breakfast  room  grouping 


—we  search  the  world 

for  distinguished  furnishings 

UR  representatives  travel  to  the  far 

corners   of  the  earth    to   find   the 

23  best  for  American  homes.     Here  we 

devote  eight  floors  to  the  display  of  these 

furnishings,  and  offer  a  worthwhile  service 

in  connection  with  their  use. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  your  decorating  or 
furnishing  problem,  we  shall  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you.  Consultation  with  our 
competent  staff  will  not  obligate  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  some  piece  or  group  of 
furniture,  but  cannot  conveniently  visit  us, 
write  and  we  shall  gladly  tell  you  just  what 
we  have  for  your  purpose. 


/A<CO  L  WandSons 

Interior  Decorators -Importers-Designenr 
1Q9  NortVb¥cLbcLsK,Aveaae 
CHICAGO 
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A  garden  gateway  in  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Italian  jars  filled  with  stone  fruit  are 
effective  at  the  lop  of  the  stone  steps 
existence  of  the  myriad  gates 
there,  and  tells  us  that  "on  account 


whole  scheme." 
No  lovelier 
effect  can  be 
imagined  than 
the  intricate 
grille  work,  the 
design  wrought 
in  divers  man- 
ners of  flowing 
lines,  flower 
forms,  lyres, 
manifold 
curves  of  un- 
told grace  and 
ightness  of 
form,  so  that 
iron  seems  to 
lose  its  quality 
of  heaviness 
and  soar  to 
heights  un- 
known, form- 
ing in  frozen 
lace,  light  and 
airy  as  a  spi- 
der's web. 
Nature  has  added  of  her  prodi- 
gal wealth  to  enrich  the  beauty  of 
design.  Banksia  roses  and  wis- 
(Continued  on  page  119) 


Antiques 


Reproductions 


Period  Furniture 


of  the  lowness  of  the  ground  in  the      A  walled'  garden  in  Greenwich,  Con- 
oid parts  of  the  city,  houses  were      necticut>  has  a  black  f«*«  »»  the  red 
,      ,     .,,  ""         ,     ,    ,  brick  wall 

commonly  built  on  arcaded  base- 
ments, which 
raised  them 
unpleasantly 
high  to  the 
eye  and  made 
necessary  the 
walled  gardens 
with  which 
they  are  sur- 
rounded, and 
these  built  up 
settings  and 
immense  gate 
posts  give  a 
broad  monu- 
mental char- 
acter   to    the 

In  the  garden  of 
Donald  Syming- 
ton,     Esquire, 

near  Baltimore. 
a  gate  in  the  wall 
of  flat  field  stone 
leads  to  the  pool, 
bordered  b  y 
white  and  rose 
anemones 
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the  opening  of  the  new  "L'Art  Modern e" 
Rooms  at  Almco  Galleries. 

Here  during  April  will  be  held  our  annual 
le  and  Fashion  Show — a  gorgeous  display 
Or  lamps  modernistic  in  origin,  yet  truly 
livable^  challenging  comparison  in  their  dar- 
ing originality  and  individuality. 

Be  sure  and  attend  this  most  interesting 
exhibit. 


CHI C  AG  O 

1433  S.Wabash  Ave. 


NEW    YORK. 
One  Park  Avenue 


^Almco  Galleries^ 


GRAND    RAPIDS 

Keeler  Bldg. 


PARI  S 
lyRueSaulnier 
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Paintin: 


By  John  C.  Ferguson 


WITH  a  full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  Chinese  point  of  view  Mr.  Ferguson 
interprets  for  a  modern,  occidental  world  the  paint' 
ings  of  an  ancient,  oriental  civilization.  To  the 
Chinese  themselves  their  paintings  have  the  mys' 
tery  of  another  world.  It  is  small  wonder,  then, 
that  their  mystery  needs  further  explanation  to  the 
Westerner. 

Fifty-seven  plates  in  collotype  complete  this 
sympathetic  account  of  Chinese  painting  from  the 
Hsia  Dynasty  to  the  Republic.  #12.50 


Modern  Tendencies  in 
Sculpture 

By  Lorado  Taft 

Four  hundred  illustrations  am' 
plify  this  sculptor's  opinion 
about  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  modern  sculpture.     #5.00 


The  Graphic  Arts 

By  Joseph  Pennell 


A  great  authority's  pungent 
comment  supplemented  by 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
illustrations.  #5.00 


The  University  of 
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New  and  Dazzling  Table  Glass 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


demi-tasse  are  made  in  almost  ev- 
ery color.  With  the  beauty  of  Vene- 
tian minus  its  fragility,  small  won- 
der that  modern  colored  glass  has 
captured  the  popular  fancy,  even 
supplanting  porcelain  in  many 
cases.  On  a  perfectly  appointed 
table  one  frequently  finds  the  deco- 
ration on  the  porcelain  service  plate 
repeated  on  the  crystal  stem  ware 
and  even  on  the  satin  damask  of 
the  napery.  A  noted  example  is  the 
"Fountain  pattern"  in  Marina  blue 
on  the  china  duplicated  in  the  stem 
ware  and  on  the  snowy  damask. 
Spanish  green  glass  harmonizes 
with  the  "Mystic"  pattern  on  china 
and  damask,  while  Bristol  yellow 


glass  is  in  delightful  contrast  with 
the  predominating  blue  in  the 
"Autumn"  pattern  on  china  and 
satin  damask. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most 
beautiful  dinner  services  in  crystal 
has  wide  silver  bands  with  mono- 
gram or  crest  in  the  same  metal,  a 
most  effective  decoration.  Although 
clear  rock  crystal  engraved  free 
hand  on  a  copper  wheel  is  the  most 
expensive,  nothing  exceeds  in  effec- 
tiveness the  combination  of  clear 
crystal  and  colored  glass.  Imagine 
crystal  goblets  fine  as  captured 
bubbles  with  stems  of  ruby,  emer- 
ald, jade,  cerise,  sapphire  or  ca- 
nary, comports  holding  luscious 
fruit,  flower  bowls  and  candlesticks 
in  these  lovely  combinations.  Very 
attractive  are  the  services  of  clear 


Crystal  Venetian  glassware  to  be  had 
also  in  a  variety  of  other  colors.  Cour- 
tesy  of  Benello   Bros.,  Inc. 

crystal  reeded  and  bubbled,  yellow 
with  black  reeding,  crystal  and 
rose,  or  crystal  green  threaded, 
while  most  colorful  is  the  crystal 
table  ware  with  bands  and  borders 
of  rare  ruby  or  jade  cut  to  show  a 
decoration  of  grapes  and  vine 
leaves  in  clear  glass. 

Dinner  services  of  Fostoria  glass 
in  canary,  amber,  clear  green,  rose 
or  the  new  blue  are  either  plain  or 
have  etched  borders  in  conven- 
tional floral  designs,  borders  of  en- 
crusted gold,  plain  bands  of  coin 
gold,  or  borders  of  hammered  silver. 


Czechoslo- 
vakia stem 
ware  in  cry- 
s  t  a  I  and 
ruby,  deco- 
rated with 
gold,  cut 
i  n  Colo, 
nial  shape. 
C  o  ur  tesy 
James  Mc- 
Creery&Co. 


Graceful  shapes  in  stem  ware  char- 
acterize this  glass,  slender  gob- 
lets, wine  glasses,  beautiful  pitch- 
ers, charming  console  bowls,  can- 
dlesticks, centerpieces,  and  com- 
potes, plain  or  mother-of-pearl  iri- 
descent. Known  as  Catalonian  is  a 
sturdy  domestic  glass  in  green,  crys- 
tal, rose  or  lilac  with  a  thick  vel- 
vety texture,  appropriate  for  bun- 
galows or  the  simpler  type  of  Span- 
ish house. 

Sparkling  in  sun  or  artificial 
light,  frosted  crystal  trees  are 
among  the  most  fascinating  Pari- 
sian novelties  for  table  decoration. 
Mounted  on  crystal  blocks,  the 
quaintly  shaped  trunks  and  grace- 
ful branches  of  these  miniature 
bits  of  loveliness  are  cunningly 
wound  with  green  or  silver  thread. 


Flower  bowl,  compotes  and  candle- 
sticks in  crystal  and  ruby  Steuben 
glass.  Courtesy  of  Corning  Glass  Co. 


Weeping  willows  have  real  coral 

branches  crystal  tipped;  tiny  pep- 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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-K    new  'Rady-Set"  fixtures  for  your  bathroom,  X- 


Xote    bovs    "Easy-Set*  fixtures 

may  be  lifted  from  the  bath- 
room vsatl — an<)  wajbeiK 


LU 

B 

/  OLO RED  china  fixtures  lend  a  new, 
\^/  charm  to  the  bathroom — they  are 
so  beautiful,  so  practical,  and  so  in- 
expensive. How  readily  you  can  remodel 
your  old  bathroom  with  these  handsome 
fixtures — for  "Easy-Set"  fixtures  can  be 
attached  to  the  wall  in  a  moment. 

When  attached,  no  jcrew.i  are  vidible, 
for  the  fixture  itself  fits  snugly  over  a 
cleat.  The  desirable  feature  is  that 
each  "Easy-Set"  bathroom  accessory  can 
be  quickly  removed  and  wadhed. 

"Easy-Set"  fixtures  are  made  in  so 
great  a  variety  that  you  will  have  no 
trouble  whatever  selecting  the  ■  exact 
pieces  you  desire. 

When  building  your  new  home  or 
when  remodeling  your  present  one  insist 


on  "Easy-Set"  China  Bathroom  Fixtures 
— there  is  a  choice  of  while,  ebony,  pool 
green,  ore  hie),  azure  and  fawn. 

The  modern  trend  in  bathroom  design 
demands  color  and  leading  architects 
frequently  specify  "Easy-Set"  bathroom 
accessories  because  of  their  great  beauty. 
Our  illustrated  booklet  shows  the  new 
designs.  It  is  free  for  the  asking.  Also 
— see  these  fixtures  at  your  dealer's, 
ask  your  architect,  or  write  us  direct! 
J.  H.  BALMER  CO.,  259-267  Plane  St. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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J.  H.  Balmer  Co.,  259-267  Plane  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  charming  bathrooms.  Kindly  mail 
your  new  booklet  describing  "Easy-Set"  China  Bath- 
room Fixtures  in  white  and  five  modern  colors. 

Name 

Street 

City 


CHINAWYTE  BATHROOM  FIXTURES  IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

Vv  nite    -    Ebony    -    Pool  Crreen    -    Orchid    -    Azure    -    X  awn 
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YOU  can't  send  a  floor  to  the  cleaners 
when  accidents  happen !  Spots  and  stains 
call  for  hard  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  You  can't 
escape  it  .  .  .  unless  your  kitchen  is  floored  with 
one  of  the  new  GOLD  SEAL  InlAIDS. 

Then  it  won't  matter  what  is  spilled  !  Not 
even  hot  fats,  in\,  fruit  juices  .  .  .  can  harm 
this  improved  new  inlaid  linoleum. 

GOLD  SEAL  INLAIDS,  made  by  our  Sea/ex 
Process,  have  a  soil-proof  super-finish  into 
which  dirt  cannot  grind.  Spilled  grease  or  liquids 
are  easily  removed  without  leaving  a  spot. 

The  effect  of  the  Sealex  Process  is  to  pene- 
trate and  seal  the  tiny  dirt-absorbing  pores, 
making  the  linoleum  almost  as  easy  to 
clean  as  glazed  tile.  It  puts  an  end  to  back- 
breaking  scrubbing. 


Here  are  genuine  inlaid  linoleums  that  keep 
their  good  looks  for  years,  for  the  colorings 
in  the  patterns  are  inlaid  through  to  the  burlap 
back.    The  price  is  decidedly  reasonable. 

And  the  variety  and  charm  of  these  patterns. 
All  kinds  of  period,  formal,  and  informal  effects 
to  suit  any  decorative  style.  Due  to  the  Sealex 
Process  the  colors  have  a  dull,  velvety  lustre 
of  great  attractiveness. 

These  other  genuine  linoleums — Gold  Seal 
Jaspe,  Rpmanesq,  Plain  and  Battleship  Lino- 
leums —  will  be  made  by  the  Sealex  Process. 
All  of  them  bear  the  Gold  Seal  Guarantee  of 
quality  pasted  on  the  face  of  the  goods. 


Ihe   StTDQlL-IPQMDOB-1   inlaid    linoleum^- 


(GOULD  §EAL  IN  LAI 

Congoleum-Naixn    Inc.,   Philadelphia.   New   York,   Boston,   Chicago,  Kansas   City,  San   Francisco,  Atlanta,   D: 

Wp  R  II K!  The  valuable  illustrated  boost  on  nome  decorating,  Creating  a  Charm-  N.ime 

5      '"js'  Home.    It  contains   practical  suggest! oni  and  Color  Scheme  Selector  to 
help  yon  plan  up-to-date  interiors  based  on  the  latest  ideas  in  tin*  use  ol  color. 
Address  Congoleum-Naixn  [»,  L421  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Modernistic  Movement  in  Arts  and  Crafts 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


but  the  colors  and  their  combina- 
tions, enchanting.  The  most  dash- 
ing, brilliant  pure  tones  flung 
together  in  the  most  courageous 
fashion,  and  then  again  all  the 
fragile  tones  of  an  early  spring 
Bower  garden,  tulips  and  hyacinths 
and  narcissus,  with  the  yellow  of 
forsythia  and  the  mauve  of  violets. 

So  much  has  been  written  about 
this  delightful  new  decoration  by 
people  of  great  authority  and 
people  also  with  profound  respect 
for  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past  that  I  feel  like  quoting 
two  or  three  sentences  that  seem  to 
me  particularly  significant.  For 
instance,  Stewart  Culin,  Curator  of 
Ethnology,  Brooklyn  Museum, 
says:  "The  world's  activities  in  art 
and  industry  with  new  methods  of 
lighting,  new  materials,  new  per- 
manent colors,  and  new  treatments 
of  plane  and  round  surfaces  are 
undergoing  rapid  and  amazing 
transformations.  The  department 
store,  in  its  vital  contacts  with  the 
public,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
participate  in  the  creative  thought 
of  a  new  and  astonishing  era." 

And  Richard  F.  Bach,  Associate 
of  Industrial  Arts,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  says  "we  have  the 
great  advantage  of  watching  this 
style  grow,  of  helping  to  cultivate 
it,  of  contributing  the  constructive 
opinion  which  every  wise  purchase 
expresses.  And  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, further,  of  helping  design- 
ers, artists,  manufacturers  and 
craftsmen  to  orient  themselves  in 
this  new  territory.  Unless  they  do 
this  they  cannot  be  faithful  to  us 
and  to  our  current  artistic  needs, 
and  unless  art  responds  to  such 
needs  it  has  no  value." 

While  Edwin  Avery  Park,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Architecture, 
Vale  University,  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther. He  believes  as  follows: 

"The  characteristics  of  modern 
decoration  seem  based  on  the  prime 
essential — simplicity.  Simple  ob- 
jects are  restful,  impersonal,  eco- 
nomical and  easy  to  care  for.  Fur- 
niture has  become  smaller  and  is 
designed  on  straight  lines  since 
machines  more  easily  produce 
straight  edges  and  flat  surfaces 
than  the  flourishes  and  intricacies 
of  hand  craft.  Beautifully  finished 
surfaces  and  veneer  now  replace 
carving.  The  motifs  suggested  by 
cubist  and  post-impressionist  art 
replace  the  classic  derivatives  of 
yesterday.  Contrasting  colors  of  a 
wider  range  supplant  the  quieter 
harmonies  once  seen.  New  ma- 
terials in  a  thousand  new  patterns 
now  flood  the  market,  and  curtain- 
ing and  upholstery  follow  the  pace 
set  by  feminine  apparel.  New  light- 
ing fixtures  make  more  efficient  use 
of  electricity,  and  the  candle  and 
lamp  have  gone  unless  we  still  re- 
quire their  charm.  The  skyscraper 
with  its  angular  setbacks  has  today 
influenced  the  decoration  of  everv 


object  from  bookcases  to  handker- 
chiefs. Metal  is  in  use  for  chairs, 
tables,  and  mirrors.  Back  of  all  is 
the  sense  of  science,  clear,  definite, 
and  beautiful,  giving  the  world 
new  life,  new  hope." 

When  we  find  three  men  of  the 
position  of  the  foregoing  who  are 
not  only  interested  in  this  new  de- 
velopment, but  take  it  seriously, 
find  a  place  for  it  in  our  life,  and 
find  a  hope  for  it  in  the  future  of 
our  artistic  development,  we  real- 
ize that  it  has  a  significance  and 
must  be  taken  with  serious  interest. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  already 
said,  Europe  did  this  some  years 
ago,  but  now  that  we  have  found 
the  subject  interesting,  vital  and 
fresh,  it  will  be  very  curious  to  see 
what  our  own  designers  and  manu- 
facturers will  create. 

From  a  little  magazine  called 
"Venturus,"  we  are  told  that  "the 
trait  of  this  healthy  art  is  often  an 
athletic  hardness,  a  satisfaction 
with  matter  that  bluntly  declares 
itself — iron,  glass,  wood,  concrete 
— with  elements  that  are  free  of 
emotional  appeal — line,  mass,  area, 
dynamics — more  than  with  orna- 
ment; and  finally  with  such 
beautification  as  nature  practices 
— and  spotting  schemes  that  en- 
rich marbles  and  woods,  skins  and 
feathers  —  the  color-successions 
that  reign  in  natural  surfaces. 

"The  assembling  of  its  produc- 
tions reveals  one  outstanding  im- 
pulse— -to  live  on  frank  terms  with 
sun,  air,  light,  cleanliness,  and 
modern  conduct." 

One  point  which  is  extremely 
important  and  which  is  brought  to 
our  attention  in  the  various  de- 
partment stores  is  the  interesting 
way  in  which  some  of  this  furni- 
ture combines  with  antique;  in 
which  delightful  paintings  of  thirty 
years  ago  find  an  interesting  rest- 
ing place  in  the  ultra-modern 
salon;  in  the  fact  that  a  silver  chair 
is  lovely  in  a  French  salon;  that 
a  modern  rug  in  prune  and  rose, 
violet  and  green,  is  delightful  in  a 
Colonial  dining  room;  that  in  fact, 
we  have  not  got  to  cut  away  from 
our  old  ideals  at  all  to  enjoy  and 
participate  in  this  modern  move- 
ment. It  would  be  a  very  interest- 
ing thing  indeed  if  we  could  stop 
here  and  mention  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  French  people  who 
have  done  so  much  to  create  this 
refreshing  adventure  in  decoration, 
and  to  it  we  would  like  to  add  a 
rather  long  list  of  American  de- 
signers and  dealers  who  have  had 
an  open  mind  for  all  that  is  lovely 
in  this  movement  to  come.  This 
present  article,  however,  is  merely 
an  introduction  to  a  variety  of 
others  which  will  follow  in  rapid 
succession,  some  from  France, 
some  from  America,  others  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  until  we  have 
covered  the  field  with  sureness  and 
authority. 
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Foyer  to  the  Grand  Ball  Room,  new  Palmer  House, 
Chicago.  The  center  rug  is  a  priceless  antique,  from 
Napoleon's  palace,  the  other  two  are  modern  copies  of  it. 

W.  P.  Nelson  Company 

helps  preserve  a  fine  tradition 
in  the  new  Palmer  House,  Chicago 

THE  old  Palmer  House,  built  by  Potter 
Palmer  in  1872  to  replace  his  first  hotel 
destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago  Fire,  rep- 
resented the  utmost  achievement  in  hotel 
construction  of  its  day. 

Built  completely  of  brick  and  iron  it  was 
the  world's  first  fireproof  hotel.  Its  decora- 
tion,  furnishings  and  appointments  set  a 
new  standard  in  elegance  and  comfort. 

With  its  old  employes  to  point  out  the 
rooms  which  had  once  afforded  lodgings  to 
U.  S.  Grant,  Sheridan,  Mark  Twain,  Sher- 
man and  other  dignitaries  of  its  early  days, 
the  old  Palmer  House  to  its  final  day  was 
a    source   of   Americana    rarely    equalled. 

When  in  the  fullness  of  time  it  became 
necessary  to  replace  the  old  structure  with 
a  new  and  greater  Palmer  House,  it  was 
realized  that  a  great  responsibility  fell  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  would  express 
in  modern  terms  of  architecture,  decorating 
and  furnishing  the  traditions  set  by  Mr. 
Palmer  half  a  century  ago. 

It  is  a  matter  of  perhaps  pardonable  grati- 
fication to  the  W.  P.  Nelson  Company  to 
be  chosen  to  bear  a  part  of  this  responsi- 
bility. Perhaps  the  background  of  the 
Nelson  Company — itself  dating  back  to 
1856 — and  the  seasoned  experience  and 
proven  ability  successfully  to  handle  large 
commissions,  may  have  had  a  bearing  on 
this  decision. 

A  warm  invitation  is  extended  to  visit  the 
new  showrooms  of  the  Nelson  Company  in 
the  Drake  Hotel,  opened  March  1st.  We 
invite  correspondence,  without  obligation, 
regarding  commissions  of  any  size,  from  the 
planning  and  execution  of  a  single  room 
upward. 


N.J.Neils  on 

PRESIDENT 


Established  1856 


Address  correspondence  to  614  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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PARK  AVEHUE 

AN  apartment  house  without  equal  in 
.  New  York — under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  E.Clifford  Potter,  President  of  the  Corpo- 
ration— a  house  whose  address  has  become 
an  acknowledged  title  of  social  prestige. 
In  the  heart  of  activities,  within  easy  saunter- 
ing distance  of  the  finest  social,  shopping,  club 
and  theatre  section.  Covered-driveway  front 
approach  on  Park  Avenue,  and  side  entrances 
on  52nd  and  53rd  Streets. 
Every  comfort  and  convenience  has  been  pro- 
vided, from  the  Restaurant  Voisin  to  the 
children's  completely  equipped  playground 
on  the  roof. 

To  families  compatible  with  the  present  select  ten- 
antry, 8  to  13  room  simplex  or  duplex  apartments 
are  available  to  meet  every  desire.  Apply  to 

R.C.VOTH,  375  Park  Avenue 
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New  and  Dazzling  Table  Glass 
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per  trees  droop  their  scarlet  berries 
from  clusters  of  bright  green  leaves. 
Japanese  cherry  trees  have  frosty 
blossoms  and  leaves  of  crackle  glass 
on  white  silk  stems.  Pink  azaleas 
bloom  among  green  or  crystal 
leaves,  and  sprays  of  lovely  pink 
blossoms  with  green  or  crystal 
leaves  fill  crystal  baskets  with  tall 
handles.  Even  mistletoe  is  not  for- 
gotten and  its  wax  white  berries 
adorn  a  bright  green  tree. 

Czechoslovakia,  that  country  of 
glass  makers,  where  almost  every 
house  in  a  district  is  a  family  bo- 
tega,  is  sending  to  our  shores  not 
alone  glass  characteristic  of  the 
country,  but  marvelous  reproduc- 
tions of  Early  American,  English 
and  old  Bohemian  glass  in  tall  cov- 
ered urns,  compotes,  centerpieces 
for  fruit  or  flowers  in  blue,  ruby 
and  amber  deeply  etched,  stem 
ware  in  ruby  and  green  or  ruby 
with  crystal.  A  complete  table  ser- 
vice in  crystal  has  the  famous  Wil- 
low Pattern  in  blue  or  green  telling 
the  old  story  of  the  immortal  lov- 
ers to  the  present  generation.  Re- 
productions of  Stiegel  glass  in  sea 
foam  green,  his  original  color,  are 
decorated  with  engraved  floral  bas- 
kets, while  salad  or  dessert  sets, 
candlesticks,  compotes,  and  flower 
bowls  in  rose,  crystal  or  sea  foam, 
banded  with  coin  gold,  are  orna- 
nented  with  graceful  sprays  of  field 
flowers  enamelled  in  brilliant  nat- 
ural colors,  after  the  best  Stiegel 
traditions. 

From  Sweden  to  our  shores 
comes  fine  glass  stem  ware  in  ruby, 
canary  or  honey  and  an  exquisite 
sapphire  blue;  delicate  green  glasses 
for  wine  and  water  are  daintily 
stemmed  with  amber,  while  Bel- 
gium's stem  ware  in  green,  crystal, 
white  and  amber  is  beaded.  Hol- 
land sends  us  the  "Pine  Tree"  glass 
in  amber  or  green  with  pressed 
floral  designs,  and  France  the  effec- 
tive Jean  Luce  glass,  heavy  and 
handsome,  in  vases  and  flower  bowls 
deeply  etched  with  modernistic 
angles.  Even  man's  den  has  not 
been  forgotten  and  for  him  and  it 
are  cigarette  boxes  with  elaborately 
engraved  monograms,  cigarette  jars 
in  lovely  transparent  colors,  with 
brilliant  contrasting  knobs;  decan- 
ters of  Bohemian  glass  in  sapphire, 
ruby  or  emerald  with  crystal,  for 
Scotch  (or  Hoboken)  or  decanters 
in  rose  or  whiskey  color  with  thistle 
design  and  Czecho  cordial  sets  in 
clear  glass,  edged  and  stemmed 
with  blue,  ornamented  with  zigzag 
lines  in  brilliant  colors. 

Many  of  the  modern  designs  in 
glass  are  duplicates  of  their  Vene- 
tian ancestors,  powder  boxes  and 
perfume  bottles  are  twin  sisters  of 


those  used  by  Marie  de  Medici  and 
replicas  of  the  dazzling  crystal 
scent  bottles  once  the  treasured 
possessions  of  princesses,  today 
gleam  on  modern  dressing  tables. 
In  purity  of  line,  beauty  of  design 
and  ethereal  loveliness  Venetian 
glass  reached  its  highest  perfection 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  All  the 
glory  of  Venice  was  in  its  incom- 
parable colors  reflecting  the  beauty 
and  iridescence  of  precious  stones, 
in  the  misty  depth  of  Murrhine 
glass  sparkling  with  flecks  of  gold 
and  in  the  milky  opalescent,  chang- 
ing in  color  with  every  ray  of  sun- 
light. In  fragility  and  beauty  the 
"famous  "crystallo"  or  crystal  glass 
has  never  been  surpassed;  from  it 
were  made  magnificent  covered 
cups,  chalices  and  tall  goblets,  cap- 
tured bubbles  with  winged  orna- 
ments, upheld  by  swan,  dolphin  or 
dragon  stems  and  a  thousand  fan- 
tasies in  glass. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  this 
great  art  gradually  declined  and 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fall  of 
the  Venetian  Republic,  for  of  three 
hundred  glass  factories  along  Mu- 
rano's  shores,  but  one  remained  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Then  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  glass  making  as  a  fine  art, 
antique  examples  were  assembled, 
a  Museum  established  at  Murano 
and  a  School  of  Design  founded  to 
inspire  craftsmen.  But  to  the  tire- 
less enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Paolo  Ve- 
nini  is  due  the  Renaissance  of  Vene- 
tian glass  in  Murano  today,  the 
return  to  the  pure  shapes  and  in- 
comparable colorings  which  gave 
sixteenth  century  glass  its  exqui- 
site beauty,  for  the  simpler  designs 
characteristic  of  that  period  are  the 
inspiration  for  much  of  the  modern 
blown  glass  in  which  the  pure  and 
lovely  lines  of  the  originals,  de- 
pending alone  upon  form  and  col- 
or for  their  entrancing  beauty  are 
faithfully  reproduced. 

The  ancient  and  honorable  tradi- 
tions of  fine  glass  blowing  are  old 
as  history,  the  graceful  shapes  and 
exquisite  colors  owe  their  charm  to 
imaginative,  artistic  and  skillful 
handicraft,  happily  many  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Venetian  glass 
famed  for  its  beauty  from  the  fif- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  the  few 
less  pretentious  products  of  Colo- 
nial furnaces  are  the  inspiration  for 
modern  glass  workers  and  present 
day  methods  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  best  historic  periods — 
a  seething  pot  of  molten  glass,  a 
glowing  furnace,  a  slender  blow 
pipe,  a  few  wooden  paddles — -these 
are  the  implements,  the  rest  is  skill, 
love  of  beautv  and  striving  for  per- 
fection, an  influence  for  all  time. 
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Broadway  to  Date 
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as  this  Nina  Leeds.  She  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  attain  her  ends,  and 
when  all  her  ends  are  gained  there 
remains  to  her  nothing  but  crum- 
pled, faded  roses  in  her  hands. 

Lynn  Fontanne  as  Xina  gives 
the  greatest  performance  of  her 
career.  Subtle,  defiant,  tigerish, 
sweet,  amoral,  cajoling  by  turns, 
she  plays  her  difficult  part  in  a 
minor  key  of  prolonged  intensity. 
This  is  a  new  Lynn  Fontanne,  a 
veritable  revelation. 

The  second  most  impressive 
character  to  me  in  "Strange  Inter- 
lude" is  Charles  Marsden,  a  senti- 
mental, well-to-do,  mother-and- 
sister  complexed,  will-less  being 
who  follows  Xina  like  a  faithful 
dog,  a  shadow  of  a  lover,  and  who 
claims  her  at  last  in  his  doddering 
old  age  when  her  husband  is  gone, 
her  lover  has  left  her  and  her  son 
leaves  her.  It  was  played  perfectly 
by  Tom  Powers.  His  life  is  a  revery 
on  his  own  impotence.  This  is  also 
the  finest  thing  in  Mr.  Powers' 
career. 

Edmund  Darrell,  the  doctor 
lover  of  Xina  and  the  father  of  the 
child  that  Xina  palms  off  on  her 
husband  as  his  own,  was  vivid  in 
the  hands  of  Glenn  Anders.  The 
steady  deterioration  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  conflict  in  himself 
between  the  lover  and  the  man  of 
science,  drafted  by  Xina  to  give 
her  a  child  to  replace  the  tainted 
one  she  did  away  with  in  the 
womb,  is  an  amazing  piece  of  work 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anders.  Karle 
Larrimore  plays  Sam  Evans,  the 
husband,  a  Babbitt,  a  boob,  a  smu« 
American  type,  who  dies  without 
ever  having  known  the  real  amoral 
Xina  and  the  real  paternity  of  "his 
boy,"  with  humorous  ease.  It  is, 
too,  a  perfect  portrait. 

Philip  Moeller  directed  with 
sure  hand  and  brain  this  greatest 
of  all  O'Neill  plays,  which  ought 
to  make  him,  with  "Lazarus 
Laughed,"  a  world  figure. 
"our  betters" 

The  real  successor  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  for  sheer  brilliancy  and 
dramatic  slickness,  is  Somerset 
Maugham.  He  is  better  than  Wilde 
when  it  comes  to  characterization. 
He  does  not,  like  Wilde,  build 
characters  to  fit  his  wit;  he  creates 
characters  and  lets  the  wit  or  satire 
pour  out  of  them  naturally.  "Our 
Betters,"  revived  after  eleven 
years,  is  a  delectable  morsel.  It 
concerns  a  gang  of  titled  and  un- 
titled Americans  in  London  who 
are  imitating  all  the  merry  vices 
of  the  British  aristocracy  on  a 
solid  stockyards  background.  Nat- 
urally  sex  is  the  core  of  the  whole 
matter,  with  gorgeous,  witty,  in- 
telligent, cynical  Ina  Clare  carrying 
off  the  honors  as  Lady  George 
Grayson,  and  Constance  Collier  as 
a  fatigued,  faded  and  illiterate 
Duchess  playing  a  close  second  to 
her  in  the  naughty,  naughty  fun  of 
the  evening.  With  Lillian  Kemble 
Cooper  and  Frederick  Truesdell, 
the  play  is  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 


able that  ever  came  over-seas.  Here 
are  our  betters  at  their  worst  and 
our  worst  at  their  best. 

"SALVATION."  PAULINE  LORD 

Arthur  Hopkins,  who  put  on 
"Salvation,"  by  Sidney  Howard 
and  Charles  MacArthur  at  the 
Empire,  with  Pauline  Lord,  is  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  brochure, 
"How's  Your  Second  Act?"  I  was 
inclined  after  seeing  "Salvation" 
to  hunt  up  Mr.  Hopkins  and  ask 
him  "What's  the  matter  with  the 
first,  second  and  third  acts  of  "Sal- 
vation?" This  play,  based  on  the 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson  legend, 
is  hopelessly  futile  and  pointless 
in  spite  of  the  wisecracking  of  that 
champioo  wisecracker,  Osgood  Per- 
kins, as  the  press  agent  of  the 
Lord;  Helen  Ware  as  the  mother 
of  the  hothouse-grown  savior  of 
American  souls,  and  Pauline  Lord 
herself,  who  is  tearfully  miscast. 
"rope" 

This  play,  by  David  Wallace 
and  T.  S.  Stribling,  founded  on  the 
latter's  novel,  "Teeftallow,"  is 
much  more  than  a  melodrama.  It 
is  an  indictment  of  the  southern 
small  town,  especially  of  the  Ten- 
nesee  brand.  Here  the  lynching, 
sadistic,  anti-evolutionist,  revival- 
ist, sex-snoopery  and  prohibition- 
ist-bootleggery  complexes  of  the 
inhabitants  are  laid  bare  in  a 
powerful,  tense,  well-acted  drama 
which  ends  with  the  words  of  the 
intoxicated  Yankee,  Henry  Dit- 
mas  (played  by  Crane  Wilbur), 
"This  is  a  fine  civilization  to  bring 
a  child  into!"  The  play  is  more 
episode  and  characterization  than 
plot,  and  it  is  all  directed  so  well 
by  Frank  Merlin  that  a  civilized 
person  would  have  some  fear  of 
<;omg  south  after  seeing  it.  There 
are  many  fine  character  bits  in  it, 
notably  the  "Railroad  Jones"  of 
Leslie  Hunt,  as  fine  a  portrayal  of 
the  small-town  hypocrite  as  I  have 
seen  of  late.  Elizabeth  Patterson 
as  "Roxie  Biggers,"  a  murderous 
evangelist,  does  a  good  bit  also. 
"the  silent  house" 

Pity  the  wight  who  cannot 
scream  with  fear,  hold  his  breath 
in  fearsome  horror  and  yell  at  the 
hero,  "For  God's  sake,  don't  leave 
her — the  villain's  behind  the  cur- 
tain!" Sophistication  and  "cul- 
ture" to  the  ashcan!  I  love  a  good 
blood-curdling  mystery  melodrama 
with  its  fee-fi-fo-fum,  with  China- 
men with  knives  passing  up  silent 
staircases  and  pretty  girls  (like 
Helen  Chandler)  being  locked  up 
in  glass  torture  cabinets.  And  so 
it  came  to  town  and  gave  me  the 
•most  delightfully  thrilling  and 
laughing  (laughing  at  my  own 
thrills)  evening  of  the  season.  It  is 
"The  Silent  House,"  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Brandon  and  Pickett,  im- 
ported from  London  by  Lee  Schu- 
bert. Hist!  When  I  tell  you  that  it 
is  the  greatest  dime-novel  thriller 
in  years,  I  know  you'll  be  off  to 
see  it.  I  wouldn't  like  to  breathe  a 
word  of  the  story  to  you,  my  chil- 
( Continued  on  page  115) 
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The    first    consideration    in    the 
selection  of  a   crystal   chan- 
delier or  sconce  is  the 
quality  of  the  crys- 
tal  and  harmony 
of    the    de- 
sign. 

We  have  assembled  a  collection  of 
Waterford  and  English  period  re- 
productions of  crystal  chandeliers 
and  sconces  of  the  finest  quality 
that  can  be  produced.  Espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  early 
American  and  English 
home. 

A  pamphlet  illustrating  this  collection 

will  be  gladly  mailed 

upon  request 


Correspondence    solicited    from 
Architects  and  Decorators. 


Arthur  Harrison  &  Co, 

IMPORTERS 

561  West  Washington  Boulevard 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Bookcases  as  Architectural  Detail 

(Continued  from  page  67) 
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Spanish  Cabinet  Polychromed  on 
Carved  Gilded  Base. Lengthy  10"     l 

ed  the  cases  are  built  to  fit  into  the 
panels.  Then  the  books  stand  out 
like  a  brilliant  tapestry  against  the 
dark  woodwork.  And  when  the  fire 
blazes  the  flames  light  up  the  colors 
of  the  bindings  which,  harmonizing 
with  the  red  hearth  bricks  and  the 
deep  colors  of  the  upholstered  fur- 
niture, make  the  walls  instead  of  an 
uninteresting  background  a  vivid 
inviting  part  of  the  room. 

A  mirror,  like  a  fireplace  is  of 
comparatively  little  interest  by  it- 
self. But  as  soon  as  bookcases  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  it  at  once 
it  becomes  an  architectural  feature. 
If  the  mirror  hangs  in  the  center  of 
a  panel,  the  bookcases  usually  look 
best  when  fitted  into  panels  on 
either  side.  Long  narrow  cases  ac- 
centuate the  graceful  lines  of  the 
mirror  and  the  bright  bindings  of 
the  books  set  off  the  mirror's  frame. 

Another  very  decorative  effect 
is  gained  when  bookcases  are  built 
in  on  either  side  of  a  window.  Here 
the  window  draperies  carry  out  the 
tones  of  the  bindings.  And  the 
books  and  draperies  act  as  a  dark 
colorful  frame  which  contrasts  with 
the  brightness  that  falls  through 
the  window.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  lines  of  the  window  the  books 
should  generally  extend  from  the 
floor  to  a  distance  on  a  level  with 
the  window  top. 

Books  by  themselves  have  not 
enough  character  or  design  to  be  a 
dominant  motive  like  a  fireplace, 
window,  or  even  a  mirror.  It  is  as  a 
frame  for  these  things  that  they 
are  most  decorative.  They  can  also 
be  used  like  a  tapestry  to  brighten 
up  a  gloomy  wall  or  corner,  or  to 
fill  an  ugly  wall  space.  The  space 
between  two  doors,  for  instance,  is 
often  awkward.  A  built-in  book- 
case placed  here  breaks  up  the 
ugly  expanse. 

Where  the  walls  are  plaster,  as 
they  often  are  in  the  semi-formal 
or  informal  house,  the  built-in  book- 
case has  a  very  different  effect. 
Here  the  books  contrast  vividly 
with  the  light  plaster  background 
making  a  dark,  striking  mass  of 
color.  These  white  walled  rooms 
are  apt  to  appear  cold  and  uninvit- 
ing unless  they  have  many  bright 
curtains,  draperies,  and  books. 
Therefore  a  low  line  of  books  reach- 
ing only  to  the  height  of  the  man- 
tel-piece and  running  all  around 
the  room  will  give  a  warmth  and 
color  which  adds  to  its  attractive- 
ness. 

Another  important  use  for  book- 
cases is  regulating  the  appearance 
of  the  height  of  a  room.  If  your 
room  is  low  and  rambling  and  you 
want  to  keep  it  so,  then  your  cases 
should  also  be  low.  But  if  you 
want  to  make  it  appear  higher  then 
run  the  cases  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  and  let  the  books  be  divided 
by  vertical  bars  and  pilasters.  It 
will  make  the  ceiling  seem  inches 
higher  and  a  high  ceiling  always 
makes  a  room  appear  more  formal. 
In  general,  low  cases  should  reach 
to  the  height  of  the  mantel  and 


high  cases  either  to  the  ceiling  or 
to  a  high  molding. 

But  it  is  in  the  library  that  books 
come  into  their  full  glory.  There 
from  floor  to  ceiling  all  around  the 
room  with  their  tooled  bindings 
and  deep  colors  they  form  the  walls 
of  the  formal  library.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  everything  must 
be  subordinated  to  them.  If  the 
doors,  moldings,  and  perhaps  a 
little  of  the  wall  space  is  designed 
in  dark  wood  and  panels,  they  will 
add*  to  the  sense  of  dignity  and  sta- 
bility which  these  walls  of  books 
create.  The  few  chairs  should  be 
large,  in  keeping  with  the  room  and 
of  comfortable  appearance  to  sug- 
gest long  hours  of  reading.  While 
the  carpet,  if  it  is  as  multi-colored 
as  the  book  bindings,  will  bring  out 
the  color  of  the  walls  and  make  a 
harmonious,  beautiful  room. 

The  book  cabinet  or  movable 
case  is  a  different  matter  entirely. 
For  it  is  not  a  wall  decoration  but 
is  just  as  much  furniture  as  a  chair 
or  table.  And  therefore  it  should 
be  of  the  same  style  as  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  in  the  room  or  else  of  . 
a  simple,  unobtrusive  design  that 
will  harmonize  with  any  style. 

But  to  the  ingenious  person  the 
most  delightful  of  all  are  the  odd- 
corner  book  shelves.  In  the  quaint, 
rambling,  old-fashioned  house,  for 
instance,  there  is  nearly  always  a 
space  made  by  the  breast  of  the 
fireplace  and  a  jutting  out  end  of 
wall  where  two  or  three  shelves  will 
just  fit.  When  these  shelves  have 
on  top  of  them  a  cupboard  that 
reaches  to  the  top  of  the  mantel 
with  perhaps  an  old  pewter  jug  on 
top,  they  will  add  immensely  to  the 
old-fashioned  charm  of  the  room. 
Windows  in  old  country  houses 
offer  another  opportunity  for  odd 
shelves.  They  have  often  been  put 
in  so  that  there  is  an  ugly,  long 
space  from  the  ceiling  to  the  top 
of  the  window.  Then  a  shelf  with 
a  chintz  valance  hanging  from  it 
and  running  around  the  top  of  the 
window  makes  an  excellent  place 
for  books.  For  here  they  fill  up  with 
an  attractive  band  of  color  this 
otherwise  ugly  space.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  awkward 
space  between  the  floor  and  win- 
dow sill  then  a  row  or  two  of 
shelves  reaching  from  the  floor  up 
to  the  window  fills  up  the  space  in 
an  unusual  way  which  is  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  old-fashioned, 
informal  room.  The  most  delight- 
ful of  all  ways  in  which  to  use  a 
bookcase  beneath  a  window  sill  is 
in  a  child's  room  where  there  is  a 
low  dormer  window.  Here  the  sides 
of  the  dormer  form  a  back  to  lean 
against  while  a  cushion  on  top  of 
the  low  case  makes  a  window  seat 
just  big  enough  to  hold  a  child. 

But  books  should  not  be  limited 
to  cases  only.  A  book  in  a  beauti- 
ful, tooled  leather  binding  on  a 
table  is  very  decorative  and  adds  a 
touch  that  makes  a  formal  room 
intimate  and  home-like  as  well  as 
colorful  in  spite  of  its  formality. 


en 


warm  little  fingers  - — 
in   a  comfortable  room 


Ten  little  fingers  that  ripple  over 
the  keys — ten  pink,  warm  fingers  that 
are  cold  no  longer — at  least  not  since 
the  house  is  Thatcher  heated. 

No  more  chilly  playrooms — no  more 
stiff-fingered  piano  playing  since  the 
new  Thatcher  Elite  Boiler  came. 

Now  the  house  is  snug  and  warm — 
the  heat,  driven  upward  by  the  power- 
ful boiler,  warms  every  room  to  just 
the  right  degree. 

What  a  handsome  new  Boiler  it  is — 
with   its   scarlet   jacket   of   enameled 


Thatcher 

ri'i  ENAMEL         D        '■ 

bhte    jacketed   Boilers 


JACKETED 
BOILERS   -   FURNACES  -  RANGES  -  RADIATORS 


steel,  and  its  beautiful  black  enameled 
trimmings! 

How  different  the  cellar  is  since  it 
came! — How  clean! — How  attractive! 
What  an  incentive  to  make  the  cellar 
a  "den"  for  dad  and  the  boys! 

And  as  you  open  the  fire  door  and 
look  inside  at  the  fiery  tongues  of 
flame  licking  upward  you  see  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reason  for  Thatcher 
heating  efficiency  —  "staggered  fire 
travel".  This  is  our  system  of  shunt- 
ing the  flames  and  hot  gases  back  and 
forth  through  the  water  surfaces  for 
quicker  and  more  positive  heat. 

When  your  own  home  is  Thatcher 
heated — you  will  no  longer  fear  the 
cold  of  mid-winter  nor  the  damp  chill 
of  early  spring. 

Important!  The  new  Thatcher 
Elite  Boiler  will  operate  efficiently 
whether  you  use  coal  or  oil  as  a  fuel. 


The  New  Thatcher  Gothic  Radiator 

And  here's  the  new  Thatcher  Gothic 
Radiator  —  gracefully  proportioned  and 
designed  in  keeping  with  the  modern 
trend  of  home  construction.  A  slender, 
graceful,  handsome  radiator  is  the  new 
Thatcher  Gothic — and  its  heating  effi- 
ciency is  even  greater  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned style!  Ask  your  architect,  and 
heating  or  plumbing  contractor! 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  on  the  Thatcher 
"Elite"   Boiler   and   the   new   "Gothic"   Radiator. 

THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

3941  St.  Francis  St.,  Newark,-N.  J. 

New  York— 21  West  44th  St. 

Chicago — 341  No.  Clark  Street 


BrwCELL  ized 
flooring  is  insect 
proof.  It  is  easier 
to  lay,  scrape  and 
sand.  It  is  moist- 
ure'proof  and 
will  not  change 
in  size;  is  more 
durable,  and 
ta\es  a  superior 
finish. 


Any  home,  old  and  new, 
may  have  fine  plank  floors 
— expensive  methods  of 
laying  nou>  unnecessary. 


true  Colonial—  in  all  but  cost, 


Write  jor  this  illustrated 
booklet.  It  is  free.  Essential 
features  of  true  Colonial  at- 
mosphere are  indicated, 
with  authentic  historical 
background — how  to  achieve 
distinctive  variety   in  floors. 


Oolid  oak  planks- the  incom' 
parable  floors  of  Colonial  days, 
distinctly  American,  and  differ' 
ent.  These  beautifully  grained 
wide  and  narrow  boards,  laid 
at  random,  are  now  within 
the  reach  of  everyone. 

No  longer  do  wide  boards  need 
to  be  laminated  or  veneered 
to  keep  them  from  shrinking 
or  swelling — a  costly  process 
that  has  made  plank  floors  too 


expensive.  Nor  are  extra  pre 
cautions  in  laying  necessary 
to  keep  them  true  and  level. 

Bru-CELL-iz,ing  solves  the 
plank  floor  problem.  This  re 
markable  process,  perfected  in 


6.£,.7fruc£,  Co-. 

MEMPHIS       .       TENNESSEE 

Largest  manufacturers  of 
oak  flooring  in  the  world 


the  Bruce  laboratories,  com' 
pletely  protects  the  wood  from 
the  effects  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Bru'CELL'izing 
makes  possible  the  satisfac 
tory  use  of  solid  oak  planks. 

All  who  want  the  unusual  in 
floors,  may  now  have  Colonial 
plank  floors  at  an  expense  no 
greater  than  that  of  many 
perishable  and  temporary  floor 
coverings.   Write   us  today. 
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A  Sussex  Pleasaunce  on  the  Hudson 

(Continued  jrotn  page  63) 


of  the  house  two 
flights  of  wide 
stone  steps  lead 
down  into  this  de- 
lightful retreat, 
which,  in  spite  of 
its  recent  construc- 
tion, has  already 
caught  something 
of  the  atmosphere 
of  an  old  world 
English  garden. 
The  terrace  wall, 
built  of  the  same 
rough-hewn  stone 
as  the  entrance 
vestibule,  is 
pierced  at  intervals 
with  wrought  iron 
railings,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  little 
fountain  which 
pours  its  libations 
into  the  quaintest 
old  English  lead 
tank  imaginable. 
Two  stately  cedars 
stand  guard  on 
either  side  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps, 
and  a  yirass  path 
running  between  them  leads  to  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  survivals 
of  the  Middle  Ages — an  old  sundial 
of  jjrey  stone.  The  little  borders  with 
their  gaily  hued  flowers  are  kept 
neat  and  trim  with  an  edging  of 
small  English  box,  and  another 
touch  of  color  is  added  by  the  two 
old  Spanish  oil  jars  made  of  terra 


It   is   difficult   to   believe   that   <it   the 
time  these  photographs  were  taken  the 

parden    tins   no   more  than   <i   year   old. 
The  (too  cedars,  which  are  among  the 

more      sloUhgTOWing      of      trees,      have 

already  developed  into  imposing  senti- 
nets   standing   guard   at   the   entrance 

to  the  formal  garden 

street  and  the  forecourt,  where  a 
winding  stone  path  and  steps  forma 
short  cut  and  tempt  one  to 
linger  while  the  auto- 


cotta  tinted  a  rich  peacock 
blue.  The  culinary  require- 
ments of  the  household  have 
not  been  forgotten  either,  for 


First  floor  plan 


Second  floor  plan 


mobile  follows  the  more  sophis- 
ticated route  along  the  driveway. 
The  formal  garden  in  the  rear, 
which  is  about  200  feet  square,  and 
is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  with 
flagstone  cap,  is  simple  in  general 
plan  and  yet,  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion, is  found  to  possess  a  wealth 
of  decorative  detail  which  only  the 
most  careful  forethought  could 
have  provided.  And  one  might  say 
here  that  a  brick  house  of  this  kind 
lends  itself  extremely  well  to  all  sort 
of  green  planting.  From  the  terrace 
extending  across  the  eastern  fagade 


parallel  with  the  formal  gar- 
den, on  the  garage  side  of 
the  house,  are  the  herbs  and  vege- 
tables with  apple  and  peach  trees 
set  at  intervals. 

Mr.  Anderson's  home  in  fact 
possesses  all  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  a  country  residence  in  the  En- 
glish style  with  ideal  and  secluded 
surroundings,  and  yet,  standing 
as  it  does  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
only  a  few  miles  out  of  New 
York,  it  has  the  advantage,  which 
many  of  us  find  a  necessity,  of 
being  within  easy  reach  of  the 
heart  of  the  city.  It  is  one  of  the 
interesting  developments  in  New 
York  City  that  along  her  bound- 
aries lovely  country  houses  and 
gardens  are  to  be  found. 


"V< 
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j\  Rug  Design  Competition 

for  prizes  offered  b\' 
THE  MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS 

In  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  both 
amateur  and  professional  designers  to 
the  fertile  field  for  creative  work  offered  by 
rug  designing,  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
announces  a  Rug  Design  Competition 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art 
Alliance  of  America. 

This  contest  is  now  open.  It  will  close 
on  April  24th,  at  midnight,  and  the 
awards  will  be  made  known  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

Prizes  are  as  follows: 

First $1,000 

Second  . . .        500 
Third 250 

In  addition,  special  prices  are  offered 

for  designs  submitted   by   art   students 

now  registered  in  schools  of  design. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
to  draw  out  designs  which  are  distin- 
guished by  originality  and  which,  with- 
out becoming  bizarre,  incline  towards  the 
expression  of  the  modern  spirit.  Entries 
will  be  judged  rather  on  this  basis  than 
upon  the  degree  of  technical  precision 
manifest.  In  other  words,  while  contest- 
ants must  be  familiar  with  the  major 
limitations  of  rug  design  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  minor  technical  errors  shall  debar 
an  otherwise  brilliant  conception. 

Full  information  regarding  both  the 
main  Rug  Design  Competition  and  the 
supplementary  student  contest  is  needed 
for  intelligent  participation.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary 
THE  ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 

65  East  56th  Street,  New  York 
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An  entire  floor  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  display  of 

the  newest  and  most  daring  products  in  art  moderne 

from  Europe  and  America — including  advanced 

originations  from  the  Bristol  Workrooms. 

€1  Furniture  of  this  sophisticated  age... 

unshackled  from   past  influences 

. . .  and  expressing  modernist 

tendencies  for  moderns. 

<IvAn  exposition  you 

should  attend. 


BEI/TCL 

CCHPANy 

319  EA/T  C2ND  XT. 
NEW  YORK 
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Linen  and  Laces  for  the  Dining  Room 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

ner  of  rare  Point  de  Venise 
over  a  lustrous  ivory  or 
champagne  damask  cloth, 
as  its  satin  sheen  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  lace.  Com- 
binations of  different  laces 
are  often  used ;  in  one  beau- 
tiful cloth  the  fine  squares 
of  filet  alternate  with 
squares  of  Venetian  hand 
embroidery,  while  the  bor- 
der is  wide  antique  filet,  the 
matching  napkins  edged 
with  Point  de  Venise.  Run- 
ners of  Binche  lace  with 
centers  of  fine  Venetian 
Point  compose  one  exqui- 
site luncheon  set,  while  a 
magnificent  dinner  cloth  of 
Belgian  Point  de  Venise  has 
an  oval  linen  center  with 
English  eyelet  embroidery 
and  hemstitching. 

The  Museums  of  Italy,  France 
and  Spain  as  well  as  our  own  Met- 
ropolitan are  furnishing  inspira- 
tion and  designs  for  much  of  the 
lace  made  today,  "church  linen" 
bordered  with  lace  in  beautiful  six- 
teenth century  patterns  being 
among  the  most  exquisite  of  the 
modern  pieces,  as  nothing  has  ex- 
celled the  loveliness  of  the  lace  of 
that  early  period.  A  refectory  set 
in  exquisitely  fine  Buratto  work  is 
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Refectory  cloth  copied  from  a  six- 
teenth century  piece  in  the  Museum 
of  Milan.  Courtesy  of  Lord  &  Taylor 


intarsia,  or  inlaid  wood  workers, 
giving  the  effect  of  carved  ivory. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  evo- 
lution of  Punto  in  Aria  into  the 
celebrated  Tagliato  or  flowered 
lace,  also  known  as  Punto  di  Rosa, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  laces,  and 
a  pretty  story  is  told  of  its  origin. 

When  lace  making  was  so  general 
an  occupation  that  practically  ev- 
ery woman  in  Venezia 
was  engaged  in  it,  eith- 
er for  pleasure  or  profit, 
a  sailor  returning  from 
a  voyage  brought  his 
sweetheart  some  of  the 
curious  jrutti  di  mare, 
seaweeds,  corals,  shells 
and  sea  urchins,  unlike 
anything  she  had  ever 
seen.  Their  marriage 
delayed  by  her  lover's 
unexpected  call  to  duty, 
he  told  her  not  to  dim 
her  lovely  eyes  with 
weeping,  but  to  make  a 
bridal  veil  in  readiness 
for  his  return.  Intrigued 
by  the  idea,  she  designed  a  pattern 
inspired  by  the  tiny  shells  and  cor- 
als and  made  for  her  wedding  the 
most  beautiful  lace  that  had  ever 
been  seen — the  famous  Punto  di 
Rosa. 

Exquisite  Point  de  Venise,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  deli- 
cate embroidery  on  fine  hand  spun, 
hand  woven  linen,  is  the  favorite 
decoration  for  the  formal  luncheon 
or  dinner  table  today,  while  one  of 
the  latest  fads  is  to  spread  a  long 
oval  centerpiece  or  very  wide  run- 


Point  de  Venise  lace  table  cloth  witl 

a   linen   center   of   English   cut   work 

Courtesy  of  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

an  exact  copy  of  a  sixteenth  cen- 
tury piece  from  the  Museum  of 
Milan  and  the  modern  work  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  beautiful 
original.  Embroidered  mosaic  run- 
ner sets  come  in  seventeen  pieces, 
or  in  five  for  the  refectory  table. 
One  luncheon  cloth  of  fine  French 
linen  hemstitched  in  squares  has 
a  wide  border  of  Flanders  lace, 
while    Richelieu    embroidery    em- 


Central  runner  from  a  luncheon  set  of 
rare  Point  de  Venise  with  Italian  em- 
broidery. Courtesy  Grande  Maison  de 
Blanc 


bellishes  a  runner  luncheon  set  of 

thirteen  pieces  from  Italy.  After- 

( Continued  on  page  110) 


The  use  of  COLOR 

in  Bedroom  and  Boudoir 

FURNITURE 


Faithful  reproductions  .  .  .  Original  adaptations 
.  .  .  New  designs  .  .  .  possessing  distinctive  character 
in  coloring  and  finish.  These  pieces  are  created  and  built 
to  become  a  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  rooms 
for  which  they  are  ordered. 

Our  spacious  exhibition  rooms  are  maintained  for  the 
convenience  of  Dealers,  Architects,  Interior  Decorators, 
and  their  Clients.  Here  is  shown  a  great  variety  of  deco- 
rative bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture  of  fine  design, 
high  quality  and  exceptional  finish. 

DECORATORS 
FURNITURE  CO.,  Inc. 


383  Madison  Ave. 


New  York 


OLOR 

ters 


A  STRIKING  new  note  in  the  modern  home — decreed 
•  by  leading  architects,  acclaimed  by  all  America. 
With  its  new  design  and  new  beauty  the  "Richardson" 
Square  Cased  Boiler  retains  the  time  honored  and 
proven  heating  principle  of  the  round  boiler.  The  same 
principle  that  has  always  assured  value,  safety,  equity 
and  economy  for  the  home  with  Richardson  & 
Boynton  heating  equipment. 


RICHARDSON    &    BOYNTO 


C  o. 


Manufacturers  of  "Richardson"  Heatingand  Cooking  Apparatus  Since  I837 

260  Fifth  Avenue        •*        New  York  City 

New  York      s.     Newark     s.     Philadelphia     **.     Boston      -a     Chicago     **,     Buffalo     *<     Minneapolis 


RICHARDSON  (S- BOYNTON   CO. 

HEATING     AND      COOKING     APPARATUS 


Plenty  of  outlets 

bring  electrical  comfort  into  every  room 

Plan  your  wiring  when  you  plan  your  home 


When  you  build  a  new  house — or  re- 
model an  old  one — consider  each  room 
as  it  will  be  when  it's  finished.  Take 
your  bedroom,  for  instance.  See  that  you 
have  double  lights  at  your  dressing  table. 
See  that  you  have  an  outlet  for  a  lamp 
at  your  bedside.  See  that  you  have  an 
outlet  for  a  heating  pad  and  one  for  a 
curling  iron.  Think  about  your  vacuum 
cleaner,  too.  Where  will  you  plug  it  in? 
Or  where  will  you  put  your 
electric  sewing  machine? 


Be  sure  you  have  a  switch  at  the  door 
so  you  won't  have  to  bark  your  shins 
groping  in  the  dark.  All  these  elements 
of  comfort  will  be  yours  automatically 
if  you  order  a  General  Electric  Wiring 
System.  This  is  completely  planned  wiring 
that  takes  care  of  every  detail.  It  gives 
you  a  convenience  outlet  for  every  need 
- — and  a  switch  accessible  to  every  door. 
It  gives  you  General  Electric  materials 
inside  your  walls  and  out — guaranteed 
for  perfect  and  lasting  service. 


Merchandise  Department 

Section  14 

Genrral  Electric  Company 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


iking  System 

— for  lifetime  service 


GENERAL   ELECTRIC 
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Modem  Art  at  Its  Best 


Tin  tremendous  success  of  'Tart 
moderne"  in  furniture  and  decoration 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  it  combines 
beauty  with  superlative  chic. 

This  intriguing  composition  which  may  be 
seen  in  our  display  rooms,  is  the  ultimate 
in  sophisticated  smartness  and  beauty.  The 
tinely  proportioned  table  and  chair  are 
of  rosewood,  the  former  with  ivory  trim 
and  knobs;  the  latter  with  seat,  back  and 
arms  covered  in  lizard  skin — a  chair  of 
unusual    distinction.     The    exquisite    little 


commode  in  which  a  telephone  instrument 
may  be  concealed  is  also  of  rosewood. 
On  the  wall  hangs  a  modern  art  velvet, 
handpainted  in  geometric  design.  On  the 
desk  stands  one  of  the  newest  French 
lamps,  with  a  handpainted  shade  of  our 
own  design;  and  interesting  book  ends  of 
crackle  porcelain.  The  unique  "skyscraper" 
clock  is  of  green  Algerian  marble.  The 
vase  with  its  delicate  artificial  branches; 
the  inkwell  and  the  tiny  bronze  frog 
complete  an  ensemble  which  is  the  last 
word  in  present-day  elegance. 


Beaux  Arts  Shade  Company 


303  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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Statuary  Foun- 

tain, exceptionally 
decorative  and  in- 
teresting. 


Old  English 

Qarden 
Decorations 


This  Flower  Urn,  with 
its  pleasing  shape  and 
design,  will  work  won- 
ders  for  some  barren  spot. 


0UR  collection  of  Old  English 
Garden  Furniture  is  rich  in 
the  little  touches  that  really  ma\e 
a  garden.  Fountains,  Statues,  Bird 
Baths,  Urns — an  almost  endless 
variety  of  artistic  and  beautiful 
offerings.  These  pieces  are  made 
in  lead — a  metal  that  not  only 
withstands  the  exposure  to  weath- 
er but  blends  particularly  well 
with  the  verdure  of  growing 
things.  Visit  our  galleries  or  write 
for  photographs  of  available 
pieces. 


This  Bird  Bath,  unique 
in  shape  and  design,  is 
only  one  of  a  wide  selec- 
tion from  which  to 
choose. 


A  lure  to  our  little 
winged  friends  that  add 
the  touch  of  life  to  the 
garden.   Leaden  Bird  Bath. 


Madison  Avenue  Qalleries 


554  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Linen  and  Laces  for  the  Dining  Room 
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noon  tea  cloths  are  elaborated  with 
rich  Italian  lace  and  embroidery, 
with  mosaic  work,  with  cut  work 
and  filet,  lace  edged,  as  no  orna- 
mentation is  too  decorative  for  this 
occasion. 

A  decade  or  so  ago,  alert,  appre- 
ciative eyes  discerned  a  new  move- 
ment in  the  field  of  art,  broad  of 
base,  its  impulse  was  far  reaching, 
felt  in  many  different  directions, 
in  architecture,  painting,  ceramics 
and  even  jewelry,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  all  the  household  arts. 
Not  only  was  there  an  exciting 
freedom  of  design,  but  color,  which 
previously  had  been  subdued,  ran 
riot  and  was  introduced  wherever 
possible,  flaunting  itself  gaily  on 
walls,  in  hangings,  on  furniture,  in 
glass  services  for  the  table  and  last, 
but  loveliest,  in  table  damasks  and 
other  household  linens.  At  first  the 
attempt  at  its  introducion  was  ten- 
tative, but  it  proved  distinctly 
pleasing  and  deservedly  popular 
and  the  style,  considered  a  fad  of 
the  moment  has  apparently  come 
to  stay. 

From  Czechoslovakia  come  table 
cloths  of  white  linen  and  rayon 
with  wide  jade  green  bands  deco- 
rated with  medallions  of  scarlet 
poppies,  bluebells  and  yellow  dai- 
sies, attractive  in  design  and  col- 
oring. Cerise,  buttercup,  green  and 
porcelain  blue  table  cloths  have 
white  bands  with  field  flowers  in 
the  medallions.  French  linen  break- 
fast or  luncheon  sets  in  green,  yel- 
low, rose  or  blue  have  hemstitched 
white  borders,  or  deep  bands  of 
white  applique  in  scroll  design.  Re- 
fectory sets  of  the  same  linen  in 
solid  colors  have  colored  applique 
in  contrasting  shades,  as  yellow  on 
blue,  or  white  on  green  or  rose. 
From  France  come  beautiful  square 
or  oblong  cloths  for  luncheon  or 
dinner,  of  fine  round  thread  linen, 
with  inlaid  central  oval  applied  with 
a  fine  line  of  satin  stitch  and  sprays 
of  delicate  embroidery,  the  hem 
matching  the  center  inlay  in  color 
finished  in  the  same  manner.  Cen- 
ters, hems  and  embroidery  are  usu- 
ally white  on  rose  pink,  turquoise 
or  porcelain  blue,  jade,  canary, 
flame  and  peach. 

Germany  sends  luncheon  sets  in 
natural  linen,  grayish  in  tone  with 
sprays  or  bouquets  of  Dresden 
flowers  in  brilliant  natural  colors, 
the  effect  heightened  by  threads  of 
gold  or  silver  in  the  flowers.  The 
reverse  side  of  the  cloth  is  colorful 
as  an  old  Paisley  shawl  and  pre- 
cisely like  it  in  weave.  Especially 
effective  are  damask  cloths  in  alter- 
nating quarter  inch  stripes  of  rose 
and  white,  blue,  green,  or  lavender 
with  white,  bordered  with  grad- 
uated alternating  stripes  of  the 
colors.  Full  of  color  are  the  rain- 
bow linens  with  ivory  centers  and 
border  of  prismatic  hues.  Fine  Irish 
linen  damask  cloths  are  painted 
with  flower  motifs  in  color,  roses  in 
delicate  pinks  and  green  leaves  in 
imperishable  tints.  Lions  and  cam- 
els in  white  are  an  unusual  design 


on  a  porcelain  blue  cloth,  while 
exclusive  with  one  New  York  house 
are  luncheon  and  dinner  cloths  in 
lovely  pastel  shades  with  fine 
stripes  of  white  surrounded  by 
beautiful  scroll  borders  also  of 
white.  This  house  is  introducing 
ecru  linen  luncheon  sets  with  hand 
blocked  designs  in  gay  colors  to 
match  the  spirit  of  the  time.  One. 
has  a  graceful  allover  pattern  of 
wild  roses  and  leaves  in  shades  of 
pink  or  of  yellow,  others  have  cen- 
ters in  solid  colors,  with  surround- 
ing bonders  in  stripes  or  blocks,  or 
centers  in  diamonds  formed  by 
lines  of  color,  gray,  green,  rose, 
purple  and  yellow,  bordered  by 
broad  bands  and  criss-cross  stripes 
of  the  various  tones;  these  are  dur- 
able as  they  are  pretty,  being  war- 
ranted fast  colors. 

From  the  Basque  country  are 
imported  the  quaint  table  cloths, 
fringed  doylies  and  oblong  napkins 
used  by  the  peasantry,  woven  from 
hemp  and  cotton,  the  grayish  tint 
brightened  by  groups  of  inch  wide 
stripes  of  deep  blue  and  gold,  red 
and  green,  or  other  colors.  Used 
with  the  equally  colorful  peasant 
pottery  the  effect  is  extremely  good, 
this  is  also  an  exclusive  importa- 
tion suitable  for  camping  trips,  pic- 
nics, and  bungalows.  Deruta  lin- 
ens, made  in  sequestered  convents, 
by  nuns  who  grow  the  flax,  spin  the 
thread  and  weave  the  lace-like  fab- 
ric, later  embellished  by  their 
needles,  are  now  worked  in  a  soft 
shade  of  green,  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  deep  natural  flax  of  the  fab- 
ric. Deruta  linens  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  pure  white,  a  new  depar- 
ture from  the  natural  flax  color. 
Belgian  lace  cloths  and  runner  sets 
appear  in  natural  flax  color  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread,  or  in 
two  tones,  natural  and  tan. 

Following  in  its  tone  a  delightful 
shade  of  the  plumage  of  the  blue 
heron,  the  newest  color  in  table 
damask  is  called  heron  gray.  This  is 
shown  in  the  mixture  of  linen  and 
rayon,  which  has  all  the  marvelous 
lustre  of  silk,  minus  its  undesirable 
quality  of  turning  yellow  upon  laun- 
dering. Chartreuse,  champagne  and 
ivory  are  favorite  colors.  Sequoia 
is  the  name  of  an  allover  moire  de- 
sign on  luncheon  cloths  for  semi- 
formal  occasions  and  is  most  effec- 
tive in  these  colors.  Monograms 
are  now  embroidered  above  the  bor- 
der in  the  corner  of  the  cloth  near- 
est the  entrance  to  the  dining  room. 
Bridge  sets  in  endless  variety  are 
striking  enough  to  excuse  one  for 
trumping  her  partner's  ace.  One  of 
cream  linen  from  Czechoslovakia  is 
gay  with  coral  insets  and  wreaths 
of  colored  flowers,  a  porcelain  blue 
set  has  apricot  insets  and  outline 
embroidery  in  brown  and  tan,  while 
another  of  orange  organdy  has 
modernistic  designs  in  pastel 
shades.  A  set  of  fine  white  French 
linen  has  a  hemstitched  oorder  of 
maize,  while  more  elaborate  is  a 
set  of  white  crepe  de  Chine  and 
blue  with  fine  insets  of  tan  crepe. 
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The  Preface  to  the  Home 
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corresponds  always  to  that  which 
you  left  on  the  front  porch.  And 
somehow  you  just  don't  care  about 
staying  very  long. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  simple 
hall  with  bright  colored  rugs  and 
interesting  wall  paper  and  a  stair- 
way with  a  lower  tread  widening 
out  hospitably,  with  a  table  for 
books  and  open  doors  that  give 
you  glimpses  of  fireplaces  or 
flowers   in    the   window — well,   at 


or  the  ultra-modernistic  phase  with 
circular  rugs,  of  brilliant  floral 
designs,  wall  paper  that  looks  like  a 
chaos  of  millefleur  ornaments,  a 
silver  chair  that  cannot  be  used, 
and  a  table  so  low  that  it  becomes 
a  cumbersome  ornament.  Still,  if 
you  are  a  modernist,  you  must 
suffer,  not  to  be  beautiful,  but  to  be 
fashionable,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  we  are  going  to  enter  a  great 
many  modernistic  halls,  some  of 


irafh  by  Tebbi  St  KneU,   ! 
.in  unusually  fine  English  Gothic  hall  in  which  the  stone  units  and  beau- 
tiful staircase  are  relieved  l>v  tin-  warmth  <>f  a  gorgeous  Oriental  rug. 
The  beamed  ceiling  is  rich  and  beautiful 


least  you  feel  that  there  is  pleasure 
in  the  home  that  you  may  share. 
Of  course  the  very  finest  of  en- 
trance hall  must  correspond  with 
the  decorative  scheme  of  the  house, 
whether  it  is  a  famous  old  period, 


which  will  charm  us  with  their 
paintings  by  -Marie  Laurencin  and 
their  delicious  apricot  hangings  and 
some  that  will  lead  us  to  believe 
that  at  last  Alice  and  Wonder- 
land has  come  true. 


Georgian  Influence  in  Homes 

Continued  from  page  47) 


of  shrubs,  a  bit  of  water,  whether  a 
pool  or  a  lake,  and  of  course,  porches 
or  terraces  arranged  so  that  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  outdoor  liv- 
ing. And  people  in  the  country  these 


thing  planned  for  a  certain  prac- 
tical* luxuriousness.  This  is  just 
as  true  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand dollar  house  as  of  the  million 
dollar  house.  We  have  reached  a 


First  and  second  floor  plans  of  the  Coleman  residence  showing  lay- 
out of  the  garden  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house 


days  demand  greater  comfort  and 
happiness  there.  They  want  peace 
and  seclusion  as  well  as  opportunity 
for  gaiety  and  they  want  every- 


point  where  if  we  say  "comfort" 
we  mean  "luxury",  and  we  find  it 
possible  to  do  without  everything 
else  in  our  homes  but  this  luxury. 


Forli  might  well  have  been  the  table  ware  from 
which  the  gods  ate  their  ambrosia,  and  Empoli 
the  glass  from  which  they  sipped  their  nectars.  In- 
deed, they  must  this  very  minute,  in  far  off  Italy,  be 
fostering  its  sunny  yellow  or  its  soft  green  glaze  and 
flower  decorations.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
attractive  table  service  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
tinctive pattern  and  entrancing  color.  In  this  day  of 
expressive  craftsmanship,  Forli  dinner  ware  and 
Empoli  stemware  in  old  green  demijohn  glass  make 
a  striking  array.  Ninety-eight  pieces  of  dinner  ware 
to  serve  twelve  persons,  selected  from  open  stock, 
can  be  purchased  for  $175.00. 


For  the  formal 
dinner  service 
our  Deruta 
ware  with  this 
Murano  (Vene- 
tian) table  glass 
is  ne  plus  ultra. 


A  card  from  your  decorator  will  give  you  entree  to 
our  New  York  display  at  120  Fifth  Avenue  or  write 
to  348  Congress  Street,  Boston,  for  dealers'  names. 
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VIVIEMNE  SEGAL 

Famous 
Musical  Comedy  bta 


o  lenderjvadiantly  Healthif 

TfflS  ENJOYABLE  NEW  WAY    c/ 


DIETING  or  backbreaking  ex- 
ercises  no  longer  necessary! 
For  an  ingenious  new  device,  the 
Battle  Creek  Health  Builder  enables 
you  to  keep  gloriously  healthy — 
pleasingly  slender — without  any 
effort  on  your  part!  The  Health 
Builder  gives  a  combined  massage 
— vibratory  treatment,  better  than 
a  skilled  masseur.  Itvigorously  mas- 
sages the  heaviest  muscles,  peps  up 
sluggish  circulation,  aids  digestion 
and  reduces  superfluous  weight. 

Endorsed  by  Famous  Beauty 

Dorothy  Knapp,  star  of  Earl 
Carroll's  "Vanities,"  and  pro- 
claimed  the  "most  beautiful  girl  in 
the  world,"  uses  the  Health  Builder 
daily.  She  says,  "I  unhesitatingly 


recommend  the  Health  Builder  to 
everyone  that  is  interested  in 
keeping  radiantly  healthy  and  in 
retaining  a  beautiful  figure." 
Used  daily  in  countless  private 
homes,  large  medical  institutions 
and  by  numerous  physicians  in 
their  practice,  the  Health  Builder 
is  a  safe,  simple,  scientific  method 
of  reducing  -weight  and  keeping 
vigorously  healthy. 

Send  for  FREE  Boo\ 

Send  for  "Health  and  Beauty  in 
Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day" — a  value- 
able  Free  Book  showing  the 
Battle  Creek  Health  Builder  in 
operation  —  with  complete  series 
of  home  exercises.  Sanitarium 
Equipment  Co.,  Battle  Creek, Mich. 


Biufcten 


The   Battle  Cree\"SunArc   Bath" 
and  "Mechanical  Health  Horse" 
are  also  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  "Health  Builder." 


Sanitarium  Equipment  Co.  c 

Room  X-313-1  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Please    send    me    FREE    Book 
"Health  &.  Beauty"  — Today. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


KeepcAji 
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Stained,  Leaded  and  Painted  Glass 

(Continued  from  page  73) 


of  leaded  glass,  on  which  the  sun 
plays  hide  and  seek  with  shifting 
shadows.  When  leaded  glass  is  used 
today  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
geometrical  designs,  or  quarries, 
often  centuries  old.  The  pattern  is 
formed  by  the  lead  strips  or 
"calmes"  which  are  easily  bent  in- 
to the  desired  outlines,  squares, 
diamonds,  figures  monograms  or 
symbols,  the  beauty  of  the  design 
in  no  way  interfering  with  the 
admission  of  light. 

While    leaded    glass    is    nearly 
always  clear  and  transparent,  the 


"An    Autumn    Landscape",    a    stained 

glass  window  in  the  residence  of  Mrs. 

Finley    Shepard.    Courtesy    of    Tiffany 

Studios    (copyrighted) 

use  of  stained  glass  in  combination 
gives  richness  and  beauty.  An 
occasional  rondel  of  color  lends 
interest  and  variety  to  a  window 
with  an  all-over  or  quarry  design, 
or  to  several  grouped  together.  A 
small  panel  of  stained  or  painted 
glass  is  also  often  inserted  in  a 
window  of  leaded  glass,  the  all- 
over  design  being  adapted  to  its 
requirements.  This  gives  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  use  portrait 
medallions,  or  Swiss  "needle  point" 
panels,  in  heraldic  designs  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Swiss  craftsmen 
brought  painting  in  colored  enam- 
els to  its  highest  perfection  and 
these  exquisite  panels,  so  tiny  and 
delicate  that  they  were  done  with 
the  point  of  a  needle,  a  quill,  or 
the  tip  of  a  feather,  were  painted 
merely  to  adorn  the  leaded  glass 
of  domestic  windows  and  are  being 
wonderfully  reproduced  by  artist 
craftsmen  in  America  today. 

Leaded  glass  of  any  type  in- 
stantly suggests  the  use  of  case- 
ment windows,  in  which  this  glass 
originally  appeared  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  and  when  the  style 


of  modern  architecture  permits, 
these  are  the  frames  in  which 
leaded  glass  is  most  picturesquely 
used  today,  whether  in  simple 
diamond  designs  or  all-over  pat- 
terns in  varying  degrees  of  elabora- 
tion. Lace-like  spider  webs,  gor- 
geous birds,  or  pine  branches  and 
cones,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  a 
Japanese  print,  are  sometimes 
painted  on  the  glass,  to  supple- 
ment the  stronger  lines  worked  out 
in  leads,  or  buccaneers  in  colorful 
costumes  on  pirate  ships  suggest 
age-old  legends  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  In  many  modern  nurseries 
and  sun  rooms,  a  new  glass  which 
permits  the  entrance  of  ninety 
percent  of  ultra  violet  rays  is  cut 
into  diamond  shaped  panes  and 
framed  in  leads,  combining  both 
health  and  beauty  within  this 
simple  setting. 

One  of  the  foremost  exponents 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  America  has 
devoted  the  major  part  of  his  life 
to  research  work  and  the  develop- 
ment of  introducing  color  into 
glass.  While  reverencing  and  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  best  thirteenth  century 
glass,  his  aim  has  been  to  broaden 
the  possibilities  of  the  art  and 
especially  to  increase  the  range  of 
color  and  shading  and  in  this  he 
has  been  more  than  successful. 
After  years  of  experimentation  this 
artist  has  created  a  quality  of 
glass,  which  in  range,  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  color  has  limitless 
possibilities  for  atmospheric  effects 
and  decorative  values,  lending  itself 
to  scenes  of  natural  beauty  as 
well  as  geometrical  designs. 

The  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  the  16th  Century  are  silent 
witnesses  to  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  engravers  of  metal,  the 
carvers  in  wood  and  stone.  In  their 
casement  windows  of  leaded  glass 
are  rare  English  shields  with 
armorial  bearings  and  heraldic 
panels  of  ancient  stained  glass 
removed  from  the  windows  of  old 
English  mansions  where  they 
formed  interesting  and  beautiful 
decorative  features. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
a  decorative,  inexpensive  glass,  to 
take  the  place  of  leaded  glass  in 
the  doors  of  small  apartments, 
after  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ment an  American  firm  has  per- 
fected a  product,  which  serves  as 
a  substitute.  Upon  the  glass  of 
dividing  doors  between  living  and 
sleeping  rooms,  mineral  colors  in 
beautiful  designs  are  dissolved  and 
infused  by  means  of  the  slow  heat 
of  the  ordinary  electric  heater. 
This  improvised  kiln  dissolves  the 
mineral  colors  mixed  with  proper 
chemicals  and  hardens  them  to  a 
stone-like  surface  with  perfect 
transparency  and  clarity  upon  the 
glass.  That  the  color  may  not  go 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  designs, 
they  are  outlined  with  a  liquid 
lead,  which  besides  preventing  the 
colors  from  spreading,  produces 
interesting  effects  of  leaded  glass. 


HAVE 


CAMEL 


The  cigarette  that's  liked 

for  itself 

It  is  sheer  enjoyment  of  smoking 
that  has  made  Camel  the  most  popular 
cigarette  of  all  time*  Nothing  takes 
the  place  of  fragrant,  mellow  tobaccos* 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


Dependability  and  Permanence  « «TheTrue  Measure  of  Quality  in  Portland  Cement 


IN  New  York  City,  the  Bush  Terminal  Building,  constructed 
in  1916.  Ten  years  later,  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  the  Miami- 
Biltmore  Hotel  and  Country  Club.     Both  built  by  the  same 
general  contractors,  Thompson  Starrett  Co.   Both  built  with 
Atlas  Portland  Cement.   ((More  than  coincidence,  here  is 
significance  and  suggestion  for  every  builder;  cumulative 
evidence  that  Atlas  possesses  in  high  degree  that  dependa- 
bility and  permanence  which  are  the  true  measure  of  quality 
in  portland  cement.    ((For  great  structures  and  small,  the 
growing  choice  of  Atlas  advises  with  increasing  emphasis 


NEWYORK    ST.LOUIS      CHICAGO     BIRMINGHAM     KANSAS  CITY  ■   PHILADE 


its  wider  specification  and  use.    For  sign-post  or  silo,  for  cul- 
vert or  column,  for  stucco  house  or  skyscraper  —  Atlas,  "The 
standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 


A  recent  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University,  in- 
dicates the  essential  economic  functions  performed  by  the  Building  Material 
Dealer  in  the  distribution  of  Atlas  from  mills  to  users.  For  this  study, 
Atlas  financial  support  was  prompted  by  a  broad  interest  in  the  Dealer 
and  a  desire  to  have  an  authoritative  evaluation  of  his  services  to  his 
community.    For  information  on  any  type  of  concrete  work,  write  to  The 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENTS 

Vldain  Offices     New  York  ■•■  St.  Louis 

LPHIA     BOSTON  •  DES  MOINES      OMAHA     ALBANY  •  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


It  is  June  all  "winter  at  the 
Miami  -  Biltmore   Hotel  and 
Country  Club  {above),  Coral 
Gables,  Via.,  built  in  1926. 
The  Bush  Terminal  Building 
{below)  built  in  1916,  is  a  Goth- 
ic, thirty-five  story  showroom 
of  merchandise.  For  both,  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  was  used. 


To  those  who  neea  special 
speed  in  construction  and  early 
use  of  completed  work,   The 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany offers  Atlas  LUMNITE 
Cement,  through  an  arrange- 
ment with  its  affiliated  com- 
pany, The  Atlas  Lumnite 
Cement  Co.    Lumnite    is   not 
portland  cement.  In  24  hours 
it  produces  concrete  which  ex- 
ceeds in  strength  the  28-day 
concrete   of  portland   cement. 
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THONET    BROTHERS,  Inc. 


WHOLESALERS  IN 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

PARIS 

BRUSSELS 
MADRID 


MILAN 

BERLIN 

H AMB  URG 

VIENNA 


FRENCH    •  ITALIAN  •    ENGLISH  and  SPANISH  Shipments  received  monthly 

•     •       33    EAST   47th   STREET   at   MADISON   AVENUE       •        NEW  YORK      .     . 

INFORMATION    REGARDING    SHIPMENTS    GIVEN    UPON    REQUEST 


The  Measure 


of  Yoer  Message 


1  HE    measure  ol   your  message   is  the   number  of  actual   readers 
reached  by  the  publications  carrying  your  advertising. 

You  may  buy  "10,000  circulation,"  but  is  it  delivered  or  is  it 
merely  a  "claim"  of  the  publisher? 

The  A.  B.  C.  offers  a  service  that  will  enable  the  advertiser  and 
advertising  agent  to  measure  every  message  placed  in  the  leading 
publications  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Every  day  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  A.  B.  C.  auditors  are  check- 
ing the  records  ol  publishers,  and  their  findings  are  tabulated  in  the 
form  of  A.  B.  C.  report--. 

These   reports,   by  the   authentic,   reliable,   verified   data   they   con- 
tain, enable  the  advertiser  to  measure  exactly  how  widely  his  me! 
has  been  distributed. 

Ask  for  the  latest  A.  B.  C.  Report  on  Arts  &  Decoration 

It  is  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


we  (pajw  wmm  ®F  mum  rnrnmn 


m 


Irue    to    trie    traditions    ol    the    name. 
.De    sure    ol    your    comlorts    while    in 

Philadelphia.  RoLert  Tkomaa„r  Manager 


True  Harmony  With  Nature 

BUSTIG  Hickory  Furniture  truly 
c  harmonises  with  all  natural  surround- 
ings. It  is  hand-built  of  the  choicest  second- 
growth  Northern  hickory  poles,  for  both 
interiors  and  exteriors — summer  homes; 
urban  porches,  lawns  and  garden  spots. 

The  unusual  variety — one  hundred- 
thirty  different  styles — gives  a  wide  range 
of  choice  for  any  particular  setting. 

Our  big  catalog  clearly  illustrates  every 
piece  of  this  unique  furniture.  Send 
for  your  copy  today.  Ask  for  catalog  H. 

RUSTIC  HICKORY  FURNITURE  CO. 
La  Porte,  Indiana 
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Dealers 
Write     for     prices 
Refer  to  No.  832/1 


New  Electrical  Equipment 

of  Fine  Distinction 

Indicative  of  the  many  exclusive  pieces 
among  the  Skinner-Hill  importations  is  the 
unusually  beautiful  Dining  Room  Bracket 
shown  above. 

Notice  its  simplicity  of  form  and  design — 
the  suggestion  of  fine  old  Sheffield  Plate  in  its 
lines.  The  backplate  is  of  solid  cast  pewter. 
Furnished  for  one  or  two  lights.  Ready  for  elec- 
trification. 

Obtainable  at  the  better  Electrical  Dealers.  Write  for 
name  of  dealer  nearest  to  you 

SKINNER-HILL  CO.,  Inc. 

Importers  *  Wholesale  Only 

114-120  East  23  rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  810  Keefer  BIdg.,  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.  Montreal 


IMPORTED 

Objetsd'Art 

for  Interior  Home  Furnishing. 

_  A.N.KHOURI  &  BRO.,  115  East  23rd  St.,  NewYork 

fQ  IMPORTERS   -  WHOLESALE    ONLY 
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Delightful  American  Tudor  House 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


First  floor  plan 

of    the    Jappelli 

home 


that  he  can  help  you  find  the  land 
for  your  ideal  house  or  adjust  your 
ideal  house  to  some  possible  loca- 
tion. 

After  the  location  and  site  are 
selected  and  the  ideal  of  the  house 
talked  over  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
leave  the  architect  alone  for  a  time 
so  that  he  may  enjoy  planning 
your    home    instead    of    doing    it 


lected  a  slate  roof,  variegated  not 
only  in  color,  but  in  size  and  shape. 
The  garage  as  can  be  seen  from 
one  illustration,  is  entirely  of 
stucco  and  stone.  The  second  storey 
of  the  house  indicated  half-timber 
construction  with  stucco,  and  in 
one  or  two  places  some  clapboard 
siding,  especially  in  the  peaks  of 
the  gables.   The   clustered  Tudor 


3> 


Secotid    floor 
plan 


through  confusion  and   irritation. 

Of  course,  you  must  consider 
your  builder.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  can  help  you  about  prices  and 
make  your  home  a  practical  one. 
And  once  the  blue  prints  have  been 
made,  the  builder  and  architect 
will  have  many  conferences,  and 
often  the  owner  will  be  included. 

I  had  so  much  pleasure  in  the 
planning  and  building  of  the  home 
of  Mr.  Louis  Jappelli,  the  illustra- 
tions of  which  are  shown  on  page 
74,  that  I  am  glad  it  has  been 
selected  to  accompany  my  brief 
little  talk  about  architecture.  You 
will  see  from  the  illustrations  that 
it  was  placed  on  a  knoll,  approxi- 
mately ten  feet  above  the  road 
level,  and  the  land  that  curves  up 
to  the  stone  foundation  had  in  it 
many  large  rocks,  even  boulders, 
and  some  fine  old  trees. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  the 
exterior  is  a  memory  of  the  English 
Tudor  house  which  is  just  now  hav- 
ing such  a  vogue  in  this  country. 
Naturally  stone  was  used  from  the 
fields  about,  for  the  foundation  and 
most  of  the  first  storey  wall,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  huge  chimney. 
Combined  with  the  stone,  I  used 
stucco,  brick  and  oak  timbers.  For 
the  Tudor  house  of  course  we  se- 


chimney  pots  are,  of  course,  of 
brick  and  as  is  always  the  case  in 
this  type  of  house,  they  are  a  pic- 
turesque feature.  The  windows  are 
all  casement,  leaded,  set  in  groups 
of  three,  two  and  singly. 

The  house  has  a  large  center 
hall,  with  a  staircase  at  the  rear 
end.  From  this  main  hall  there  is 
a  door  leading  to  a  vanity  room 
and  lavatory.  There  is  also  a  coat 
closet.  The  living  room  connects  at 
the  left  and  here  the  ceiling  is 
barrel-shape,  beamed  with  large 
solid  oak  timbers  and  jointed  oak 
panels  between  the  timbers.  At  the 
right  of  the  living  room  there  is 
an  exit  to  the  open  terrace,  and 
also  a  solarium  which  opens  on  the 
terrace.  The  floor  plans  show  how 
very  well  all  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  are  made  to  combine  in  an 
extremely  interesting  suite. 

Beside  the  master  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  there  are  four 
general  bedrooms,  each  connecting 
with  its  own  bath. 

The  breakfast  room  is  connected 
with  the  kitchen  by  a  pantry  and 
at  the  right  of  pantry  there  is  a 
stairway  which  gives  access  to 
garage  and  rear  of  the  house.  The 
service  stair  leads  to  the  servants' 
rooms  and  bath  over  the  garage. 
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Beautv    of  Stone   as    Building   Material 

(Continued  from  page  76) 


careful  adjustment  of  room  to  room 
and  room  to  exterior.  The  porch, 


wide  and  shallow,  so  that  air  and 
sunlight  pour  in  from  every  angle. 
The  service  portion  of  the 
house  is  completely  secluded.  A 
pantry  and  porch  on  the  lower  floor 
shut  it  away  from  the  living  por- 


First   floor   plan    showing 
interesting     arrangement 

of  space  in   the  residence 
of  William  L.  Clause 


tion;  and  upstairs,  it  is  cut  off  by 
halls  and  closets.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  well  worked  out,  with  a 
large  kitchen,  servants'  dining 
room,  laundry  and  porch  and  up- 
stairs   four    bedrooms    and    bath. 


Second   floor   plan    of 

Mr.  Clause's  home  in 

Pennsj  Ivania 


living  room,  library,  large  front 
hall  and  dining  room  all  connect, 
giving  a  sense  of  great  space  as  one 
enters  the  house  either  from  hall 
or  porch.  The  plans  are  designed 
somewhat  at  a   riuht  angle,  very 


The  landscape  work  on  this 
tte  was  done  in  the  most  effec- 
tive and  distinguished  manner  by 
Arthur  Cowell,  former  head  of  the 
landscape  department  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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dren  (critics  ought  to  be  prohibited 
by  law  from  givitii;  away  the  sto- 
ries of  thrillers).  Go  to  see  it  and 
have  the  night  of  your  life. 
Splendidly  cast  with  Clark  Silver- 
nail,  Allan  Dinehart,  Howard  Lang 
and  Helen  Chandler  providing  the 
shrieking  fun.  It  ought  to  run  till 
"Lindy"  gets  bald. 

CLAUDETTE  COLBERT 

Mainly  celebrating  the  beauty, 
winsomeness  and  chic-ness  of 
Claudette  Colbert.  She  appears  as 
Carlota  in  a  not  overwhelmingly 
important  play  by  Tom  Cushing 
called  "La  Gringa".  All  about  a 
Mexican  girl  who  got  into  a  family 
down  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Now,  you  can  conceive:  shock,  a 
few  damns,  tight  lips,  etc.  When 
Latin  spontaneity  faces  the  codfish 
aristocracy — well,  you  see?  But 
Claudette  is  the  thing,  the  whole 
thing  and  nothing  but  the  thing. 
She  and  the  play  are  elected  in 
Hollywood.  'Tis  fate! 
mr.  sherwood's  perplexities 

Robert     E.     Sherwood     having 


done  a  neat  and  profitable  bit  of 
latter  day  Shavian  satire  in  "The 
Road  to  >Rome,"  has  been  trying 
hard  to  repeat  that  success.  But 
lightning  seldom  strikes  twice  in 
the  same  box  office.  "The  Queen's 
Husband,"  Mr.  Sherwood's  latest 
satire  on  the  king  and  queen  game, 
amuses,  wobbles,  gets  lost,  bobs  up 
again,  and  finally  goes  up  in  a 
giggle.  Mr.  Sherwood  can  never 
discover  whether  he  ought  to  be  a 
pacifist  propagandist  or  a  straight 
two-fisted  satirist.  He  is  afflicted 
with  socio-moralic  fleas.  He  hasn't 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  thing  he 
holds  dearest.  In  a  word,  he  may 
be  on  the  road  to  being  an  artist, 
but  he  has  not  yet  arrived.  "The 
Queen's  Husband"  has  touches  of 
liberal  and  socialistic  hokum  which 
spoils  the  intellectual  horseplay  of 
a'comedy  that  has  no  meaning,  no 
beginning,  no  end.  Roland  Young 
did  a  good  job  as  a  modern  king 
who  was  evidently  severely  per- 
plexed about  Mr.  Sherwood's  con- 
ception of  the  part. 
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flowered  stalks  of  vivid  color 

become  this  jfar  glazed  delicately 

in  light  green 


Height,  25  Yz  inches 

Delivered  at  any  railroad  freight  station  east  of  the  Mississippi,  $41.00 

West,  $38.00 

Gladding,  jMcBean  &  Co. 

660  JVIarket  Street : :  Sanfrancisco 
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DANT6  VIRQIL  USLAND 

4 Italian  Antique? — ■-_-' 

22  East  65th  Street  •  New  York 

Florence  Office:   34  Viale   P.  Amedeo 
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Our  New  and  distinc- 
tive Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Fabrics  are  now 
ready  for  inspection. 


Our  Representatives  visit 
Principal  Cities  in  the 
Middle  West — dates  will 
be  sent  upon  application. 
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creations,  trending  a  trifle  to- 
wards the  Modern,  are  of  parch- 
ment, in  panel,  of  natural  colour 
handed  in  pleasing  marginal 
proportions  by  five  inlaid  thin- 
line  stripes  of  colour  contrast. 

Upon  them  the  Brothers  de 
Sherbinin  have  placed  their  Halt- 
Mark,  reproduced  below  for 
3  our  association  ivith  all  that, 
connotes  beauty  and  artistry  in 
shade-making. 

At  the  smartest  shops  every- 
where  ^  <m  may  obtain  shades  by 
de  Sherbinin;  be  sure  to  look 
for  this  name  upon  the  inside  of 
the  shade  frame. 

(de  Sherbinin  ire) 

116  East  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


DR.  R.  NEWMAN 

Licensed  Physician 

286  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

* 

Announces 

his  home  treatment 
for  reducing  weight 
or  taking  off  adipose 
tissue. 

The  arrangement  of 
his  "pay  when 're' 
duced"  offer  insures 
satisfaction. 

No  loss  of  time  or  in' 
convenience  involved. 
He  will  be  glad  to  fur' 
nish  proof  and  testi' 
monials  on  request. 


Free  Trial  Treatment 
sent  on  request  anywhere 


Dr.  R.  NEWMAN 

286  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 
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XIV.  On  either  side,  the  massive 
furniture  of  silver-gilt  or  solid  sil- 
ver covered  with  green  velvet 
fringed  with  gold,  was  interspersed 
with  flowering  orange  trees  in  great 
silver  urns.  The  polished  floors 
were  laid  with  Savonnerie  carpets, 
the  windows  hung  with  rich  dam- 
ask in  white-and-gold,  and  4,000 
tapers  in  chandeliers  and  torcheres 
of  crystal  and  silver  shed  their 
radiance  upon  the  royal  pageant, 
all  reflected  in  the  huge  mirrors 
along  the  wall.  The  throng  moved 
thence  through  the  State  Apart- 
ment, down  the  Grand  Stairway, 
and  on  into  the  Chapel,  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  to  be  ' 
followed  by  a  week  of  banquets  and 
brilliant  fetes. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  this  set- 


An    interesting    toile    de    Jouy,    "Four 
Corners  of  the  Earth" 

ting  was  the  Louis  XIV  or  Louis 
Quatorze  furniture,  which  still  re- 
tained some  Renaissance  features 
yet,  on  the  whole,  presented  a  new 
type,  lighter  and  less  severe,  very 
decorative,  and  more  French  in 
character.  It  was  made  of  walnut 
or  oak,  usually  carved,  left  in  nat- 
ural finish,  enamelled,  gilded,  sil- 
vered, or  even  of  actual  silver. 
Often  it  was  inlaid,  not  only  with 
woods,  but  in  a  special  manner 
called  "Boulle  work",  after  the 
great  ebeniste,  Andre  Charles 
Boulle,  who  temporarily  glued  to- 


ouis      XIV 
bed  with  em- 

■  o  i  d  e  r  e  d 
Ivet    hang- 
ings 


gether  thin  sheets  of  brass,  white 
metal,  and  tortoise-shell,  and  sim- 
ultaneously cut  the  same  intricate 


Louis  XV  side  chair,  carved, 

painted     and     gilded     wood, 

covered  with  tapestry 

design  through  all.  The  designs  in 
tortoise-shell  were  then  fitted  into 
the  fields  of  metal;  and  vice  versa, 
making  several  decorative  panels 
to  be  used  in  the  splendid  Boulle 
cabinets  which,  like  commodes, 
bureaux,  consoles,  and  other  pieces, 
were  further  adorned  with  gilt- 
bronze  mountings  called  ormolu. 
The  armoire  illustrated  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  Boulle's  work. 
The  carved  and  gilded  tables  and 
consoles  were  made  more  ornate 
with  marble  tops  inlaid  in  many 
colors. 

In  Louis  XIV  furniture  straight 
and  curved  lines  were  symmetrical- 
ly combined  with  vigor  and  grace, 
in    the    manner    called    Baroque, 


Louis  XV  marquise  covered 
in  damask 

and  though  sometimes  over-ornate, 
it  was  dignified,  handsome,  and 
well  suited  to  the  regal  salons  of 
the  palaces.  The  carved  and  gilded 
salon  table  shown  is  typically 
Baroque. 

At  this  time  there  was  imported 
from  the  Orient  much  lacquered 
furniture  decorated  in  Chinese 
style,  the  finish  being  produced  by 
an  elaborate  process  of  varnishing 
and  shellacking  over  a  design,  or 
over  solid  colors  sometimes  pow- 
dered with  gold.  In  the  finest  lac- 
quer 18  to  20  coats  were  carefully 
rubbed  down,  leaving  a  satin  finish 
of  wonderful  depth  showing  colors 
and  gold  on  black,  vermillion, 
strong  yellow,  or  green. 

The  decorative  motifs  of  Louis 
XIV  furniture  were  scrolls,  par- 
ticularly the  S  scroll,  human  heads, 
the  lion-mask  and  skin  (emblems 
of  power)  finely  cut  acanthus, 
(Continued  on  page  117 ) 
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cupids.  satyrs,  garlands,  lattice. 
and  the  King's  own  monogram  and 
symbol,  a  head  amid  sunbeams. 

Due  to  the  remarkable  length  of 
the  reign,  there  was  a  noticeable 
difference  between  the  early  furni- 
ture and  the  late,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  armchairs  will  reveal 
that  in  the  early  types  backs  and 
seats  were  rectangular,  while  arms 
and  stretchers  showed  both  curved 
and  straight  lines,  a  style  designed 
by  Daniel  Marot,  resembling  the 
Italian  state  chair  but  more  grace- 
ful. The  legs  of  tables,  consoles. 
and  chairs  were  usually  square, 
tapering  toward  a  square  base,  and 
the  tied  or  cross  stretcher  was 
frequent. 

In  the  great  salons  were  also 
used  long,  high-backed  sofas,  and 
against  the  walls  were  placed  large, 
gorgeously  framed  pier  gla 
which  reflected  the  splendid  array 
of  marble-topped  consoles  holding 
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Louis  \i    table  <>j  marquetry 

<mil   ormolu 

priceless  gilt  clocks  and  porcelain 
>,  or  candelabra,  cabinets  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  special  treas- 
ures, and  long  tables  generally 
placed  down  the  center  of  the  room. 

In  the  sleeping  apartment  the 
large  bed  was  draped  with  canopy 
and  covering  of  rich  damask  or 
embroidered  velvet,  as  in  the  one 
illustrated.  There  were  also  in  the 
room  a  tall  armoire  or  clothes  cup- 
board, a  dressing  table  with  com- 
partments for  toilet  articles,  a 
commode  or  low  bureau,  and,  al- 
ways, a  prie-Dieu  or  prayer  desk. 

Beautifully  designed  gilt-bronze 
ormolu  began  to  be  a  noticeable 
feature  and  appeared  not  only  in 
the  necessary  locks,  key-plates, 
hinges,  and  pulls,  but  also  as  orna- 
mental motifs,  protective  corners 
and  foot-tips,  rosettes,  and  head- 
ings. 

The  elegance  of  such  furniture 
demanded  corresponding  elegance 
in  upholstery  and  drapery  textiles; 
and  velvet  enriched  with  applique 
and  fringe  of  gold,  brocaded  vel- 
vet, damask,  taffeta,  and  tapestry 


Louis  XIV  table;  carved  and 
gilded  wood,  marble  top.  In 
the     Jacquemart-Andre     Mu- 
seum 

were  all  employed.  Many  were  pat- 
terned in  color  on  a  lighter  ground, 
while  others  were  of  solid  ruby, 
green,  yellow,  or  sapphire.  In  the 


Louis  XIV  armchairs;  early  and  late 
types 

early  part  of  the  period  the  large, 
bold  ogee  was  broken  up  into 
naturalistic  floral  forms  and  Ba- 
roque scrolls  combined  with  lattice, 
and  enclosed  great  urns  or  sym- 
metrical bouquets  which  were 
made  to  stand  out  or  appear  in  the 
round  by  means  of  shading  or 
embossing. 

Through  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
granted  by  Henry  IV  (1598) 
France  had  enjoyed  religious  free- 
dom for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  but  Louis  XIV,  with  incon- 
ceivable stupidity,  revoked  it 
(1685),  thereby  exiling  thousands 
of  Protestants,  professional  men, 
talented  artists,  and  skilled  crafts- 
men, the  loss  of  whom  brought 
about  a  deterioration  in  the  arts  of 
France,  with  a  correspondingly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  arts  of 
England  and  the  Netherlands. 

As  might  be  expected,  toward 
the  end  of  this  long  period  certain 
changes  appeared  in  all  expressions 
of  interior  decoration.  In  furniture 
the  straight  lines  of  backs,  seats, 
and  arms  gave  way  to  graceful 
curves  and  scrolls,  and  legs  were 


Louis  \ll 
table  in 
mar<iuelry 
and  ormolu 
ivith  pallery 


often  of  cabriole  form  (S  curve), 
without  stretchers,  as  in  the  late 
armchair  illustrated.  Textile  de- 
signs departed  from  the  large,  sym- 
metrical Baroque  forms,  becoming 
smaller,  more  realistic,  and  asym- 
metrical, as  they  approached  the 
new  style,  called  Rococo. 

louis  xv,  1722-1774  (louis 
quinze) 

During  the  short  Regency  be- 
tween the  death  of  Louis  XIV  and 
the  assumption  of  the  throne  by 
Louis  XV  (1715-1722)  furniture 
forms  were  transitional,  showing 
no  special  new  features  and  simply 
forming  a  step  in  the  change  from 
one  style  to  the  next. 

•While  luxury  and  grandeur 
characterized  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV,  luxury  and  frivolity,  not  only 
in  the  morals  of  the  people  but  in 
all  forms  of  art,  marked  the  age  of 
Louis  XV,  for  the  extravagance  of 
the  court  was  still  unbridled,  and 
enormous  sums  were  lavished  on 
furnishing  the  palaces.  The  artists, 
designers,  and  ebenistes  Boucher, 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Price  $10 


FOR  the  first  time  the  furniture  of  these  three  Latin  na- 
tions is  here  adequately  and  comparatively  treated  in  one 
volume  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  tremendous  vogue  of  Span- 
ish and  Italian  architecture  for  American  homes  has  created 
a  need  for  a  practical  and  informative  handbook  of  this 
character  which  will  guide  the  owner  and  decorator  in 
adapting  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pieces  to  their 
decorative  schemes.  The  illustrations  in  the  new  book  are  a 
particular  feature  and  show  plainly  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  color,  contour,  scale,  and  material  that  distinguish  the 
various  types  of  furniture  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century  inclusive.  The  architectural  and  decora- 
tive background  characteristic  of  each  period  is  outlined. 
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Watteau,  Fragonard,  Lancret, 
Oudry,  Meissonnier,  Riesener, 
Oeben,  Cressent,  Caffieri,  and 
others  were  unstintedly  given  com- 
missions and  even  provided  with 
free  apartments  in  the  royal  palace, 
the  Louvre.  In  all  manner  of  dec- 
orative art  these  men  fell  away 
from  the  old  school,  which  had 
depicted  mythological,  biblical, 
and  historical  events  and  revelled 
in  idealized  scenes  of  the  occupa- 
tions, recreations,  and  social  fes- 
tivities of  the  day,  which  they 
portrayed  in  a  fanciful  and  highly 
decorative  style;  and  the  rather 
dignified,  solemn  spirit  which  had 
prevailed  in  art  under  Louis  XIII 
and  XIV  vanished  before  a  wave 
of  modernism  and  levity. 

Coincidentally  with  the  unre- 
strained social  life  art  broke  loose 
from  all  confines,  and  design  de- 
veloped into  a  mad  riot  of  curves 
and  over-ornamentation,  no  lines 
remained  straight  and  no  surfaces 
undecorated;  and  carving,  inlay, 
painting,  and  ormolu  were  used 
without  stint,  but  with  workman- 
ship still  unexcelled.  This  Rococo 
style,  largely  suggested  by  the 
curving  of  shells  and  stalactite 
forms,  was,  at  its  best,  gracefully 
elegant,  and  at  its  worst  a  debauch 
in  design.  It  was  used  in  every 
possible  manner,  in  the  carved 
panelling  of  walls  and  doors,  in 
furniture,  textiles,  porcelain,  sil- 
verware, and  jewelry.  As  distin- 
guished from  the  Baroque,  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  design  are  symmet- 
rically placed,  the  Rococo  shows 
asymmetry,  the  corresponding  parts 
of  a  design  being  dissimilar.  Shells, 
ribbons,  festoons,  vases,  plumes, 
lace,  cupids,  hearts,  and  torches 
were  freely  used,  and  often  mingled 
with  them  were  the  quaint  Chinese 
motifs. 

The  stately  salon  was  superseded 
by  the  intimate  drawing  room,  the 
large  bedroom  gave  way  to  the 
boudoir,  and  thus  a  need  was 
created  for  furniture  of  smaller 
and  lighter  build.  All  furnishings 
became  daintily  effeminate,  and 
the  decoration  of  rooms  followed 
well  developed  color  schemes. 

The  favored  furniture  woods 
were  still  walnut,  mahogany,  and 
rosewood,  fashioned  into  light  and 
graceful  forms  with  abundant 
curves  and  Rococo  ornament.  Huge 
cabinets  were  displaced  by  low 
commodes;  sofas  and  chairs,  made 
in  suites,  had  short,  curved  legs, 
no  stretchers,  broad,  low  backs, 
and  squab-cushioned  seats  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
the  enormous  bouffant  skirts  dic- 
tated by  fashion.  New  types  of 
chairs,  two  of  which  are  illustrated, 
were  the  marquise,  with  semi- 
circular, low  back;  the  bergere,  or 
small  upholstered  armchair;  the 
jautcuil,  similar  but  with  open 
arms;  and  the  chaise-longue,  or 
lounging  chair,  made  in  two  or 
three  parts.  Tables  and  desks  were 
small,  with  sinuous  lines,  embel- 


lished with  marquetry,  ormolu, 
and  occasional  insets  of  Sevres. 
Beds  were  still  large  and  heavily 
draped.  Smaller  pieces  of  furniture 
and  bric-a-brac  were  numerous,  as 
the  ottoman  or  large  stool,  screens, 
mirrors,  candelabra  and  sconces, 
highly  ornamental  clocks,  and 
bronze  statuettes  in  pairs.  Lac- 
quered furniture  was  now  made  in 
France,  notably  by  Vernis-Martin, 
and  lacquer  work  was  often  com- 
bined with  rare  woods  and  ormolu. 
"Never  has  ormolu  been  employed 
so  profusely  as  on  Louis  XV  furni- 
ture, and  ebenistes  revelled  in  its 
use,  not  only  in  the  necessary  parts 
but  as  purely  ornamental  motifs 
also,  often  leaving  little  of  the 
wood  visible. 

Velvets  and  the  ogee  motif  were 
going  out  of  fashion,  while  damasks 
and  brocades  were  in  the  ascen- 
dency, with  smaller,  realistic  florals 
connected  by  scrolls,  lattice,  and 
streamers  of  lace.  In  Beauvais  and 
Aubusson  tapestries  and  needle- 
work (petit  and  gros  point)  were 
pictured  groups  of  figures  (per- 
sonages), particularly  pastoral 
love  scenes  (bucolics),  framed  in 
Rococo  scrolls  and  fitted  to  sofas 
and  chairs.  On  silk,  linen,  and  cot- 
ton, Chinese  motifs  became  the 
rage  under  the  name  "Chinoiserie", 
in  which  mandarins,  pagodas,  mon- 
keys, pheasants,  and  dragons  were 
humorously  mingled  with  French 
motifs.  "Pompadour  stripes",  about 
\l/i  inches  wide  and  in  two  colors, 
were  made  popular  by  the  King's 
favorite.  In  all  textiles,  colors  were 
more  numerous,  light  and  gay, 
graded  in  tone,  and  damasks  were 
often  self-colored.  In  place  of 
textiles  fine  caning  was  sometimes 
used  as  panels  in  furniture. 

Louis xvi,  1774-1793  (louis  seize) 

Near  the  close  of  the  Louis  XV 
period  the  discovery  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  effected  a  great 
reaction  in  French  art  and  revived 
Graeco-Roman  art,  which  became 
the  dominant  style  under  Louis 
XVI,  from  whom  it  derived  its 
name.  This  change  from  the  frivo- 
lous Rococo  to  the  reserved  semi- 
Classic  was  also  due  in  part  to  the 
weariness  of  curves,  and  a  desire 
to  return  to  simplicity  and  refine- 
ment expressed  in  straight  lines. 

Louis  XVI  furniture  was  of 
pleasing  proportions  and  graceful 
formality;  and,  encouraged  by 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  style  became 
a  feminine  interpretation  of  the 
Classic.  Exquisitely  elegant  little 
salons,  reception  rooms,  and  bou- 
doirs were  preferred  to  large  salons, 
except  for  state  occasions,  and 
furniture  became  correspondingly 
smaller.  Wall  panels,  once  more 
rectangular,  were  filled  with  bro- 
caded satins  in  tints,  or  with  a 
French  rendering  of  Pompeian 
frescoes. 

Furniture,  usually  in  suites,  was 
of  mahogany,  rosewood,  acacia, 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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For  60  Years . . . 

Where  New  Bedford 
Men  Went  Down 
to  the  Sea  in  Ships 

THROUGH  the  storms  of 
sixty  years  while  New 
Bedford  was  losing  in  romance 
and  gaining  in  greatness,  this 
Stewart  Hartshorn  Roller 
looked  out  from  a  window 
and  watched  sail  giving  way 
to  steam. 

No  wonder  most  people  who 
like  dependability  won't  ac- 
cept any  shade  roller  that 
doesn't  carry  the  name 
Hartshorn. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO. 
250  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


»j.«-.i  ■__!_!.  _  -ui_^i         >         A  shade  is 
SHADE  ROLLERS  and      ^  as  good 

WINDOW  SHADE  CLOTH        as  its  roller 


.  'CHICAGO'S  , 

Ttlost  Elusive  Kotel 
THE 

1AKESH0RE 

DRIVE 

181  LAKE   SHORE  DRIVE 

East  of  north  Michigan  Avr 
facing  the  lane  Quiet  five 
minutes  to  business  shop- 
ping and  theatre  centers  • 

yieiv—4bo  beautifully 
furnished  rooms  with  bath 
single  or  en  suite  i5and  up. 

European  atmosphere 
perfect  cuisine 
and  service - 


B.E.  deMURG 

M-  A  •  fij     K     c    c    iv. 


The  Gateway 

j 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

taria  have  roped  heavy  stems 
through  the  delicate  tracery  and 
showered  the  archways  and  heavy 
columns  with  a  violet  scented 
stream.  Glossy  leaved  magnolias 
with  flowers  as  large  as  the  moon 
have  grown  in  stately  pairs  either 
side  of  these  immense  gate  posts; 
giant  azaleas  have  curtained  them 
with  rosy  color  and  dainty  mimosa 
and  flaming  poinsettia  are  also  so- 
journers by  these  southern  gates. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
modern  iron  work  is  being  made 
by  clever  craftsmen,  as  seen  in  the 
iron  gateway  on  the  Moore's  Es- 
tate at  Pride's  Crossing,  Massachu- 
setts, which  leads  to  the  fruit  gar- 
den and  compares  favorably  with 
the  old  designs.  A  dignified  Georgian 
gateway  with  square  brick  col- 
umns, classic  urns  or  glorified  pine- 
apples atop,  covered  with  ivy,  or 
that  quick  growing  ampelopsis 
vine,  two  great  box  bushes  as  ac- 
cents, and  some  tall  white  pines, 
such  as  one  sees  at  the  Frick  gate- 
ways at  Pride's  Crossing,  is  the 
keynote  to  a  dignified  house. 

Here  one  has  a  trinity  of  plant- 
ing, for  too  many  varieties  of 
plants  take  away  from  the  dignity 
of  a  formal  entrance.  The  gate- 
Ways  of  Chatham  are  many,  but 
the  main  entrance  of  white-washed 
brick  is  planted  with  tall  cedars 
indigenous  to  Virginia  and  masses 
of  mountain  laurel  and  a  fine  leaf- 
ed euonymus  vine.  Again  the  plant- 
ing of  three  varieties  is  seen. 

A  brick  gateway  at  Westover, 
its  central  arch  and  delicate  grille 
work  with  the  monogram  of  the 
Byrds,  heavy  with  the  trumpet 
vine,  its  low  brick  wall  and  eagle 
crowned  posts  hedged  with  Ligus- 
troni  Licidum  (Kver^reen  Privet) 
and  its  inner  wall  encircled  with 
box,  shows  fine  English  yews  either 
side. 

A  Spanish  house  might  have  a 
curved  wall  of  plaster  over  brick, 
the  plaster  to  be  that  soft  shade 
of  pinky  violet,  the  arch  over  the 
iron  gateway  covered  with  Clematis 
Paniculata  (autumn  flowering  va- 
riety), weeping  Japanese  cherry 
trees  hanging  over  the  wall  and 
Arborvitae  trees  as  accent.  One 
has  here  spring  blossoming,  autumn 
flowering,  and  the  evergreen  for 
winter.  Andromeda  Japonica  is 
most  graceful  with  its  laurel-like 
leaves,  and  always  looks  well 
massed  against  any  wall.  A  Hol- 
land gateway  that  I  remember  with 
pleasure  had  two  fine  horse  chest- 
nut trees  trained  into  fan  shape, 
forms  that  were  a  pleasing  back- 
ground for  two  sculptured  lions 
set  high  on  brick  and  marble 
posts. 

Pear  trees  are  effective  when 
espaliered  on  the  wall  near  a  gate, 
with  two  tall  straight  trees  either 
side  of  white  posts.  The  curving 
sides  of  the  wall  either  side  of  a 
gate,  as  well  as  the  posts,  can  be 
made  deep  enough  to  hold  plants 
and  these  can  be  easily  lifted  and 
replaced  with   fresh  plants. 
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ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 

IMPORTED  TO  MEET  YOUR 

REQUIREMENTS 

WITH  headquarters  at  our  Paris 
office,  we  visit  all  parts  of  France 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  antique 
tapestries  and  other  interesting  objects 
of  art.  Due  to  our  extensive  knowledge 
of  existing  tapestries,  we  are  able  to 
supply  them  to  suit  all  types  of  rooms, 
and  wall  spaces  of  all  sizes.  We  also 
have  a  representative  supply  of  French 
Gothic  Furniture  available  at  all  times. 
Your  inspection  of  our  offerings  is  in- 
vited. We  are  prepared  to  execute  special 
commissions  at  most  reasonable  cost, 
either  in  connection  with  tapestries  or 
any  other  articles  used  for  decorative 
purposes. 

MAISON  REISH,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 
Heckscher  Building,  730  Fifth  Ave.  at  57th  St. 
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Garbage  Disposal 

Without  Leaving  the  Kitchen 


WHEN    your    friends    arc    looking    through    your    new    home 
wouldn't     you     like     to     show     them     how     you     instantly 
dispose     of     garbage     and     trash     without     an     unsightly, 
filthy  garbage  can! 

For  less  than  the  cost  of  a  good  radio  you  can  have  the  Kernerator. 
All  garbage  and  waste  is  dropped  through  the  handy  hop- 
per doors  and  falls  to  the  brick  combustion  chamber  in  the  base- 
ment where  it  is  air  dried  without  odor.  An  occasional  lighting 
is  all  that's  needed — a  match  does  it.  The  flames  sterilize  tin 
cans,  bottles,  etc.,  for  removal  with  the  ashes.  No  gas  or  other 
fuel  required.  No  trash  piles  in  basement — the  cause  of  75<% 
of  residence  fires.  Prowling  cats  and  dogs  find  no  garbage  to  lit- 
ter your  back  yard.  Children  can  play  amid  healthful  conditions. 
Vermin  and  flies  find  no  attraction. 

Over  2500  architects  and  contractors  have  used  and  recommend 
Kernerator.  Selected  for  Home  Owners  Institute  Model  Homes 
in  30  principal  cities. 

Free  Booklet,  "The  Sanitary  Elimination 
of    Garbage    and    Household     Waste." 

Kerner    Incinerator    Company 

772  East  Water  Street         Offices  in  90  cities         Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Kernerator  residence 
models  as  low  as  $95, 
and  the  masonry  costs 
but  Utile  more  when  reg, 
ular  chimney  is  used. 
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[et  Hammer 

ow  ANVIL  ring 

nrfHE  lure  of  forged  iron 
-"■  hardware  is  felt  by  all  who 
love  the  beauty  and  sincerity  of 
old-fashioned  things.  But  until 
recently,  it  was  too  expensive 
and  to  difficult  to  obtain. 
Forged  Iron  Hardware  by 
McKinney  has  completely 
changed  all  that.  Marvelous 
pieces  of  genuine  forged  iron 


are  made  by  McKinney,  with  a 
fascinating,  rugged  texture, 
shapes  authentically  reproduc- 
ing the  designs  of  master  crafts- 
men of  other  times  and  a  rust- 
proofed  finish  glinting  in  the 
sun  like  the  fiery  spark  reflected 
from  ancient  armor.  Many  old 
designs,  scores  of  different 
McKinney  pieces  are  available. 
See  them  on  display  by  your 
Builders'   Hardware  Merchant. 

McKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 
HARDWARE 

^Porge  Division,  McKinney  Mf«.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
the  items  1  have  checked : 

□  Folio  on  Lanterns 

□  Brochurcon  Forged  Iron  Hardware 


Name 

Address A&D4-28 


History  of  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  118) 

amaranth,  and  other  rare  woods, 
carved,  gilded,  or  enamelled  in  white 
or  delicate  tints  and  gold.  Special 
pieces,  created  by  Roentgen,  Bene- 
man,  and  Weisweiler  showed  mar- 
quetry, panels  of  lacquer,  and 
insets  of  porcelain.  In  wall  deco- 
ration and  on  furniture  appeared 
Classic  headings,  the  guilloche  and 
running  wave,  laurel,  oak,  and 
acanthus  borders,  medallions  and 
rosettes,  combined  with  quivers, 
lyres,  torches,  and  other  French 
motifs. 

Chairbacks  were  rectangular, 
round,  or  oval,  free  from  the  seats, 
with  tops  usually  curved,  and 
occasionally  having  small  carved 
knobs  at  the  shoulders.  The  slender, 
tapering  legs  were  square  or  round, 
plain,  fluted,  reeded,  laced,  or 
spiraled,  and,  as  in  the  previous 
period,  there  were  no  stretchers. 
The  sofa  (canape)  was  shorter, 
with  oblong  or  oval  back  higher 
than  the  arms;  and  consoles  and 
commodes  were  numerous,  the  lat- 
ter often  having  short,  conical  feet. 
The  extension  table  came  in,  and 
there  were  many  small  tables  for 
flowers,  sewing,  cards,  writing,  and 
hair-dressing.  Desks  and  small 
cabinets  had  many  concealed 
compartments,  locked  by  hidden 
springs.  Beds  often  had  end-boards 
of  equal  height,  upholstered,  caned, 
or  enamelled ;  a  draped  canopy  over 
the  head,  or,  if  the  bed  was  placed 
along  the  wall,  it  hung  at  the  side. 
A  day-bed  was  considered  part  of 
the  bedroom  suite,  and  the  lit-au- 
repos  was  a  double-width  sofa  for 
daytime  naps. 

Ormolu  was  less  used,  and  both 
Classic  and  French  motifs  were 
delicate  and  restrained.  Narrow, 
pierced  metal  railings  (galleries) 
around  the  tops  of  tables,  desks, 
and  commodes  prevented  orna- 
ments from  being  brushed  off  by 
the   voluminous   costumes 

Realistic,  dainty  floral  designs, 
frequently  laid  over  stripes,  ap- 
peared on  damask,  brocade,  broche, 
tapestry,  and  taffeta  in  pale  rose, 
blue,  yellow,  green,  and  lavender, 
often  combined.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  Marie  Antoinette  brocaded 
satins  showed  trailing  garlands, 
flower  baskets,  shepherds'  crooks 
and  hats,  garden  tools,  and  musical 
instruments  tied  with  streaming 
ribbons;  or  Classic  medallions  and 
grotesques.  Woven  in  fine  tapestry 
or  printed  on  toiles  de  Jouy  were 
garden  or  pastoral  scenes. 
revolution,  1793-5,  directoire, 
1795-1804,     empire,     1804-1814 

The  long  line  of  French  kings 
came  to  an  end  with  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  paying 
the  penalty  for  the  extravagance 
of  their  predecessors,  were  executed 
during  the  French  Revolution, 
after  which  followed  the  Direc- 
toire,  a  short  period  in  which 
Classic  design  remained  in  favor, 
having  weathered  the  storm. 

The  Napoleonic  Empire  brought 
a  complete  change  in  the  order  of 
(Continued  on  page  121) 


French  Lick  Springs  Hotel 

The  Most  Distinguished  Hostelry  In  The  World 
^"X^agnificent  in  every  appoint- 
••  U  v  ment'  Per"fect  "in  cuisine  and 
service,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  in 
setting  and  features' is  delightfully  dis' 
tinctive.  Famous  springs,  with  marvel' 
ous  therapeutic  values  are  unequalled 
by  European  spas.  Every  year  thou' 
sands  find  rejuvenation  by  drinking  the 
natural,  sparkling  waters,  or  taking  the 
tonic  baths.  Two  of  America's  best 
known  18-hole  golf  courses  intrigue 
talent.  Tennis,  riding,  hiking — a  varied 
program — share  with  the  hotel  the 
distinction  of  making  a  visit  to  French 
Lick  Springs  a  treasured  memory. 

l^uic^y  accessible  try  train  or  auto.   Through  Pullmans,  ?{ew  Tor\  to  French  Lic\ 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Indiana 

"HOME    OF    PLUTO     WATER" 


To  the  Lady  Devotees  of 
Cross  Saddle  Riding 

WE      WISH      TO      ANNOUNCE      THE      ARRIVAL     OF      OUR 

Latest  Importations  in 
Tweeds  and  Twillettes 

Alfred  Nelson  Co. 

TAILORS 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 


EMPIRE   TRUST   BUILDING 
A'.  IV.  Comer  47th  Street 


Phone  2040  Bryant 


Ai'Rii..  1928 
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(Continued  from  page  120) 
life  and  government,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  art.  In  furniture  the 
interpretation  of  the  Classic  now 
became  vigorous,  masculine,  and 
rather  heavy,  due  to  the  dominance 
of  Xapoleon  I.  Large  pieces  were 
ponderous  and  massive,  but  when 
not  carried  to  the  point  of  ostenta- 
tion they  posssessed  a  certain  im- 
perial dignity:  and  in  many  chairs. 
day-beds,  and  small  stands  there 
was  Classic  grace.  Empire  furniture 
was  built  of  mahogany,  rosewood, 
and  ebony,  without  carving  but 
with  heavy  ormolu  motifs  on  large, 
plain  surfaces  of  beautifully  grain- 
ed wood,  and  the  best  of  it  was 
designed  by  Percier  and  Fontaine, 
two  of  whose  chairs  are  shown. 
Legs  were  square  or  turned,  straight 
or  curved,  and  generally  termi- 
nated in  acanthus  or  a  paw-foot. 
Small  chairs  followed  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  Greek  model :  others, 
adapted  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  throne  chairs,  were  heavy, 
with  wide  seat,  arms  supported  by 
lions'  heads,  sphinxes,  or  eagles. 
and  with  lions'  feet.  There  were 
short  settees,  Roman  cross-legged 
stools  and  curule  chairs;  heavy 
oblong  tables,  large  round-topped 
pedestal  tables  with  lions'  paw- 
base,  and  tripod  stands  resembling 
those  of  Rome  and  Pompeii.  Con- 
soles were  often  set  with  mirrors 
below:  and  the  fronts  of  desks, 
bookcase-,  cabinets,  and  buffets 
were  upheld  by  columns  of  wood 
or  marble  with  metal  capitals.  Beds 
had  end-boards  of  equal  height, 
often  curving  outward,  in  the  type 
called  sleigh-bed:  and  canopies 
were  hung  at  the  side  on  dome-  or 
crown-shaped  frames  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  Court  beauties 
had  their  portraits  painted  reclin- 
ing  on    the  graceful    day-bed,   so 

shionable  during  the  Empire. 

Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy 
and  Egypt  supplied  motifs  for 
ormolu — the  wreath,  eagle,  tro- 
phies, sphinx,  lotus,  anthemion, 
goddess  of  victory,  the  bee,  the 
star,  and  the  letter  N  within  a 
wreath;  and  ormolu  mouldings 
sometimes  emphasized  the  lines. 

Textiles  were  equally  imperial 
and  impressive,  the  velvets  being 
heavily  embroidered  in  gold  or 
silver,  studded  with  fleur-de-lys  or 
bees,  and  finished  with  massive 
gold  fringe,  cords,  and  tassels. 
Regal  motifs  were  repeated  in  da- 
mask, brocade,  and  toile  de  Jouy. 
Strong  colors   returned   to   favor. 

Editor's  Xote:  This  is  the  fourth  of  a 
scries  of  articles  written  for  those  who 
love  furniture  for  its  beauty  and  his- 
tory, for  those  who  buy  furniture  fur 
the  home,  and  for  those  who  make  or 
distribute  it.  The  authors  have  aimed  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  successive  styles,  in- 
cluding the  ornamental  hardware  and 
textiles  used  with  each.  Articles  to  follow 
are:  "Spanish  and  English  (Tudor) 
Renaissance" ;  "English,  Jacobean" : 
"English,  William  &  Mary,  Queen  Anne" ; 
"English  Georgian,  Chippendale  and 
Hepplcu-hitc" :  "English  Georgian,  Adam 
Brothers  and  Sheraton" ;  "American, 
Colonial,  Early  American" ;  "Modern, 
Reproductions,  Combinations  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Furniture". 


KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


AWARDED    GOLD    MEDAL   OF  HONOR   IN   NATIVE    INDUSTRIAL  ART 
39th     ANNUAL    EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE    OF    NEW    YORK 


EARLY  ENGLISH  OAK  FURNITURE 
BY  KENSINGTON 
* 

■^t^'aARLY  English  furniture  expresses  the 
f!  p  !v.  character  of  a  great  home-loving  people. 
V     '   .  •)  \y  In  fact,  much  of  its  fascination  lies  in 

oic- i— 3>i3  its  livable  quality — the  sense  it  imparts 

of  homely  service. 

It  is  this  wholesome  atmosphere  of  simple  living 
that  makes  it  seem  so  especially  suitable  for  the 
American  home  of  today.  The  soundness  of  its 
frank  construction  and  the  sturdy  character  of  the 
oak  assure  supreme  endurance,  while  the  draw-top 
refectory  table,  ample  cupboard  and  convenient 
dresser  are  designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an 
informal  and  generous  hospitality. 


The  purchase  of  Kensington 
Furniture  may  he  arranged 
through  your  decorator 
or    furniture   dealer. 


Traditional  interest  gives  this  early  English  oak 
furniture,  so  expressive  of  Anglo-Saxon  character, 
a  natural  place  in  our  American  homes.  As  the 
illustration  indicates,  plain  wall  surfaces  and  the 
simplest  kind  of  decorative  treatment  set  off  as 
effectively  as  the  richest  panelling  its  delightfully 
picturesque  character. 

Kensington  reproductions  are  authentic  in  every 
detail  of  design  and  retain,  through  the  old-time 
hand  processes  of  the  Kensington  craftsmen,  the 
character  and  the  decorative  quality  that  are  the 
charm  of  the  antique. 

* 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  decorative 
styles  appropriate   for  American   homes.        Q        g 


.'•^w 


Kensington  mfg  Company 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


Write  for  illustrated  hook- 
let  A  and  pamphlet  "Ho'W 
Kensington  Furniture 
May   Be  Purchased" 


.SHOWROOMS  •  4'   WEST  45th  STREET  •  SIXTH  FLOOR 


Cljc  -penngpluama  Sfcabemp 
of  the  Jftne  9rts; 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  A  merica 

Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculptureand 
Illustration.     Write  for   Illustrated   Circular. 

Eleanor  A.  Fraser,  Curator 


St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Washington  University 

Large  new  building,  recent  gift  of  Win.  K. 
Bixby,  now  open.  Courses  in  weaving,  book- 
binding, pottery  and  metal  working  in  addition 
to  regular  courses.  For  catalog,  write  to  E.  H. 
Wuerpel,  director,  Koom  10, 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L623 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

in  2-ounce  tins,   full   assortment  of 

colors.    Write   for   price   list. 

BACO    PICAREFF    PAINT    STOPPER 

for  controlling  color  outlines 
12  Standard  Shades — 45c  a  jar. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept.10  448  West   37th   St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CABINETS 

^MIRRORS 

Snort-White  Steel 

A  De  Luxe  Cabinet,  en.' 
tirely  concealed  by 
the  beautiful  etched 
mirror.  The  last  word 
inbathroom  furnishing. 
Made  in  three  sizes. 

Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  for  catalogue. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Hotels  of  Distinction 

FIFTH    AVENUE    AT    CENTRAL  PARK.   I    NEW  Y.ORK. 
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9hc  SAVOY- PLAZA 


Henry  A.  Rost 

Qeneral  Manage? 


^  ^j/  trw, 


K^SK 


xxe  Ambassador^ 

and  ike  o/lmbassador  <Sast 


CHICAGO'S  FIN6ST  HOTCLS 

In  the  fashionable  near  North  side  on  North  State  Street  at  Goethe, 
the  AMBASSADOR  has  become  renowned  as  Chicago's  finest  hotel 
....  And  now,  just  across  the  street  is  the  New  Ambassador  East, 
Chicago's  most  beautiful  residential  hotel  ....  Suites  of  from  one 
to  six  rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  or  without  kitchen- 
ettes, available  ....  Also  single  rooms  with  dressing  room  and  bath 
....  Thp  furnishings  as  well  as  the  cuisine  and  service  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  smartest  continental  hotels  ....  Write  or  wire  about 
reservations. 


A  Luxurious  Home  of  Medium  Size 
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of  closets,  bathrooms  and  other 
appurtenances  are  well  arranged, 
and  they  show  that  every  require- 
ment of  convenience  has  been  con- 
Second  floor  plan  sidered.  In  this 
reveals  a  compact  connection,  it 
arrangement  with  a  may  be  perti. 
sense  of  spacious- 
ness 


rial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
not  true,  for  wood  has  its  own 
peculiar  merits  just  as  brick  and 
stucco  do.  There  are  wide  possi- 
bilities in  the  use  of  siding,  vertical 


nent  to  state  that  the  positions  of 
all  important  furniture  were  in- 
dicated on  the  working  drawings 
of  the  architect. 

The  third  floor  contains  two 
maids'  rooms  and  bath.  In  the 
cellar  is  a  two-car  garage,  located 
under  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  a 
large  room  in  which  is  both  the 
laundry  and  the  oil  heaters,  a  sav- 
ing of  space  that  would  be  impossi- 
ble with  a  coal  furnace.  The  service 
stair  arrangement  is  particularly 
well  done.  It  provides  access  to  the 
kitchen,  yet,  by  using  a  small  pas- 
sage at  the  rear  of  the  main  en- 
trance stair-hall,  it  permits  the 
family  to  descend  directly  from  the 
main  part  of  the  house  to  the 
garage  without  passing  through  the 
kitchen.  A  dining  space  for  the 
maids  is  provided  in  the  pantry. 

On  the  exterior,  the  plan  makes 
an  excellent  effect,  as  the  illustra- 
tions show — the  contrast  of  tall 
gabled  main  portion  and  low 
wing.  The  tall  thin  posts  of  the 
shallow  entrance  porch  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  gable  add  fine  interest 
to  the  larger  mass  and  create  fine 
shadows  against  the  flat  white 
walls. 

In  this  house  wood  finds  a  most 
effective  use.  The  architect  has  not 
attempted  varied  texture,  but  has 
relied  upon  the  contrast  with  rub- 
lestone  for  richness  and  variety  of 
surfaces.  In  no  better  respect  has 
the  skill  of  American  architects 
developed  than  in  the  combinations 
of  various  building  materials  em- 
ployed in  one  house  exterior.  Often 
nothing  else  could  yield  such  va- 
riety and  such  interest  as  the  use 
of  a  few  materials  in  the  walls. 
Much  has  been  learned  from  the 
charm  of  the  old  English  villages 
in  this  technique,  which,  as  most 
other  processes,  can  be  so  easily 
overdone,  and  requires  a  finished 
mastery  on  the  designer's  part. 

To  some  people,  wood  appears  a 
commonplace,  uninteresting  mate- 


aswellas  horizontal,ofshinglesof 
all  sorts  of  sizes  and  thicknesses, 
in  the  use  of  slightly  overhang- 
ing stories,  in  the  opportunity 
for  effects  of  age,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  endless  range  of  details, 
■  in  woods  painted  or  stained  or 
"natural  finish",  including  carv- 
ing. Particularly  does  wood,  oak  or 
cypress,  go  well  with  patches  of 
stone  or  brick  walls.  We  still  do  not 
make  enough  use  of  our  fine  Early 
American  traditions  in  the  artistic 
use  of  wood  on  the  exterior,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  old  farmhouses, 
barns  and  outbuildings.  Even  in 
England  where  domestic  architec- 
ture leaned  to  masonry,  there  is 
much  splendid  precedent  in  the  in- 
teresting wood  surfaces  of  gables 
and  details.  The  low  level  of 
achievement  in  contractor-designed 
houses  should  not  blind  people  to 
the  true  excellence  of  wood. 

All  these  considerations  of  com- 
plexity of  house  design  in  respect 
to  plan  arrangement,  site,  size  of 
plot,  elevation,  planting  and  rela- 
tion to  the  neighborhood  grouping, 
furnish  an  idea  of  what  a  com- 
plicated process  is  the  design  of  a 
house  of  this  type — the  suburban 
type.  The  exigencies  of  practical 
demands,  now  that  efficiency  in 
household  operation  is  seen  to  be 
as  important  as  efficiency  in  any 
other  activity — these,  always  in- 
creasing, still  further  complicate 
the  task.  To  perfect  the  machinery 
of  the  house  in  all  its  multitude  of 
tiny  adjustments  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  flame  of  artistic 
inspiration  from  burning  low,  is  no 
small  order.  Compared  with  a 
house,  a  big  building,  like  an  office 
building  may  be  simple  indeed. 

In  this  process,  perhaps  land- 
scaping is  as  important  as  any 
other  factor.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
a  neighborhood  group,  the  houses 
are  apt  to  be  breaks,  or  spots  of 
relief,  of  contrast,  in  the  mass  of 
foliage,  the  spaces  of  lawn, 
which  runs  along  the  street.  The 
houses — or  the  majority  of  them 
— should  never  compete  with  the 
planting,  or  they  may  pop  out  of 
the  picture.  This  truth  is  evident 
in  some  of  the  best  of  our  older 
suburbs,  and  is  worth  consideration. 
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East  Hampton,  L.  I 
FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the 
season  1928.  Large  and 
small  Village  houses, 
Estates    and    Dune    places. 

Send  for  Booklet 
E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 

EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone:  251  East  Hampton 
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65,    Duke   St.,    Grosvenor   Sq., 
LONDON,  W.  1.,  ENGLAND 

(Near  Selfridges) 

I  Cables—  Oldworld.  65  Duke  Street. 

London,  W.  1.) 

Buv   Y"iir  Kii^li*h   Antique*  From   Kii-1.um1 

\\f  arrange  for  boxing,  consular  In- 
roleM  and  declaration  of  antiquity, 
Freight, Insurance  and  dellveryto  your 

dour  at  tin- very  lowest  rates.  Antiques 
admitted  duty  free  to  the  r.  S.  A. 


A  rare  period  Draw-nut  Refectory  Table  7  ft. 
6  Ins.  long.  2  ft.  fi  Ins   arid*  with  lull 
less,  2  draweri  in  rriese.  l'ate  C 
Price  1325    I'm  kin.-  ,v  deliver]    New    York. 
Philadelphia  ur  Botton  about   $J". 


Simple    early   oak    period    Refectory    Table 
11   ft.    lung.    1   square  shape. I   legs,    strct.hcr 

all  nil  SO    Price  tl! acklng 

and  delivery  as  aboTe  about  $15. 
Another   smaller   example  but    with   ell 

turned    shaped    leu*,    a    ft.    lOM,    date    1 

Price  1150.   Packing  and  delivery  us  above 
about  $25. 

Our  collection   Includes   several  other  guar- 
anteed original  example!.    Enquiries 
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Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed 
genuine  antiques  $250  includes  fi  Queen 
Anne  Splndlehack  chairs,  a  genuine  Welsh 
dresser.  Queen  Anne  Oak  D-ended  Table. 
All  over  100  years  old. 

Packing,    freight    and   delivery,   New  York. 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  about  $55. 
Illustrated    Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent    on 
receipt  of  7  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 
(1).  44  pages,   155  photographs: 
(81.   Complete    price    list    with   photos: 
(3 1.   Suggestions    as    to    furnishing,    colour 
schemes,    etc..    of    various    rooms,    by 
Mrs.  Barrett: 
(4).    "Useful     Household     Hints."     by     H. 
Stanley    Barrett,    architect,    and    con- 
tains. "How  to  stain  deal  floors  to  look 
like  oak,  and  to  last  20  years."  "Best 
polish    for   old    Furniture    and    how    to 
make  it."  "Cleaning  Furniture,  etc.": 
(51.  Old    Furniture    as    an    Investment; 

Hints    on    buying    Antiques,    and    on 
Faked  Furniture."  by  H.    S.   Barrett; 
IT).   List    of    Dates    and    Periods    relating 
to  Furniture. 


fers  an  additional  opportunity  to 
give  an  attractive  touch  to  the 
grounds  and  setting  for  the  house 
itself — and,  also,  make  its  own  ap- 
peal to  the  visitor,  or  the  buyer  who 
may  one  day  figure  prominently  in 
the    builder's    scheme    of    things. 


Practically  any  type  of  garage 
may  without  too  much  additional 
expense  accommodate  a  proportion- 
ately sized  upper  floor  for  servant 
or  chauffeur  or  for  a  work  room  or 
studio.  I  have  seen  one  that  offered 
a  practical  solution  of  a  difficult 


COUPON 

I    enclose    7    cent 
catalogue. 


AD.  4/28 
stamp    foe    above 


In  planning  the  house  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  place  the  garage  "  here  it  serves 
ns   deck    or    balcony   for   upper   room 

By  carrying  the  architectural 
motif  into  the  design  of  the  garage 
the  feeling  of  unity  is  forthwith  es- 
tablished and  a  certain  dominance 
of  atmosphere  is  achieved.  And  this 
is  true  regardless  of  the  type  of  ar- 
chitecture or  whether  or  not  the  ga- 
rage  is  attached  to  or  detached 
from  the  house.  Just  so  long  as  its 
location  is  within  the  grounds  it 
will  have  its  influence  on  the  de- 
sign of  the  house,  and  therefore  if 
it  does  not  conform  to  the  general 
appearance  of  its  parent  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  ''black  sheep"  of  the  fam- 
ily; indeed,  it  may  resemble  the 
house  next  door  and  create  an  im- 


problem  in  keeping  an  eight-year- 
old  off  the  street  and  away  from  un- 
desirable associates.  Another  nicely 
appointed  garage  with  two  rooms 
above  became  in  after  years  very 
cozy  quarters  for  an  elderly  care- 
taker and  his  wife. 

With  the  attached  garage  there 
are,  of  course,  many  different  ways 
of  treatment,  whether  it  be  English, 
Spanish,  Colonial  or  some  other 
type  of  domestic  architecture.  Then, 
it  may  have  adirect  connection  with 
the  house  by  means  of  a  door  on 
the  ground  floor  level  or  an  inside 
stairway.  It  may  form  one  wing  of 
the  house  or  become  one  side  of  a 
courtyard,  as  in  the  Spanish  type. 
The  location  will  usually  be  dic- 
tated by  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  and  their  position  on 


pression  that  it  has  by  some  unac- 
countable mischance  strayed  into  a 
neighbor's  yard.  I  have  seen  many 
garages  that  gave  me  exactly  that 
feeling. 

■  In  consequence,  it  should  be  ap- 
parent that  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  attractive,  well-built  and  con- 
veniently appointed  garage,  espe- 
cially since  it  means  so  very  much 
in  completing  a  satisfactory  picture 
of  the  home  and  its  surroundings 
and  in  bringing  to  the  home  holder 
those  things  that  are  conveniently 
related  to  such  a  personal  as  well 
as  important  belonging  as  his  car. 


The  detached  garage  becomes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  site  when  it  conforms 
architecturally  to  the  house,  as  above 

the  site  with  relation  to  the  street 
entrance. 

On  the  hillside,  economy  seems 
to  place  the  garage  underneath  the 
house,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  the 
basement,  although  the  contour  of 
the  site  will  again  have  much  to  do 
with  its  location.  On  very  steep 
sites  which  run  down  to  the  street, 
the  garage  may  be  located  on  the 
street  level  and  be  connected  with 
the  house  by  a  stairway  up  the  hill. 
(Continued  on  page  124) 


See 

EUROPE 

your  own  way 


SEE  Europe  the  way  YOU 
want  to  see  it... visit  the 
places  YOU  want  to  visit... 
enjoy  every  moment  of  your 
trip  abroad... by  having^mj- 
thing  arranged  to  suit  YOUR 
wishes  through  the  American 
Express  plan  of  Independent 
Travel. 

American  Express  Travel 

experts  will  assist  in  working 

out   an   itinerary   based   on 

your  own    ideas  —  sailing 

dates,     arrangements     for 

steamers,    railroads 

~  and    hotels  . . .  sight- 

YOUR       seeing    trips,    etc.  — 

trip  to       an(j  tej[  yOU  exactly 

Europe—     tne  cost  Qf  t^e  ent;re 

have  it        .    •        w/u 

.     trip.  When  every- 
arrangea        .  .*■       .        ,  , 

vnr,D  thine  is  planned  to 

YOUR  way  &         r 

______    YOUR    satisfaction, 


the  actual  arrange- 
ments are  made  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  you  plan  to 
sail.  Every  travel  advantage 
and  comfort  is  yours — and 
you  are  free  of  travel  worries, 
disappointments  and  delays. 

Write,  call  or  phone  for 
the  new  booklet  "The  Amer- 
ican Traveler  in  Europe"  (use 
convenient  coupon  below). 
It  describes  fully  how  to 
spend  your  time  in  Europe 
to  best  advantage — what  to 
see  and  how  to  travel  in  ease, 
security  and  comfort. 

American 
express 

Travel  Department 


in 

65    Broadway,   New  York 
58    E.   Washington    Street 

Chicago 
Market    at    Second    Street 

San  Francisco 

606  McGlawn-Bowen  BIdg. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  send  "The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe"  to 


American  fxpress  Travelers  Cheques 

^Always  Protect  "Your  funds 

iviv.Mvr.TciYivi  _n:_viviYiTmTi'iTm__-3 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Established  J874 
2  and  4  E.  Forty-Fourth  Street 

NEW  YORK 


To  have  served 
three  generations 
of  a  distinguished 
clientele  is  evidence 
of  Wetzel's  ability 
to  create  good  will 
and  to  retain  it. 


<  "o/>  v,  ighl  by  Wetzel 


SPANISH   ANTIQUES 

OBJECTS  OF  ART       DECORATIONS 

MONTLLOR  BROS. 
£i>pamsij)  Antique  |§>f)op 

Established  1909 


NEW  YORK 

768  MADISON  AVENUE 
at  66th  Street 


PALM   BEACH 

PLAZA  BUILDING 
County  Road  and  Seaview  Avenue 
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WINSOR*  NEWTON 

"  INCORPORATED  ■" 

Everything  for  the  Artist 

31  East  17  ->  St.  New  York 


A  physician  who  is  subject  to 
frequent  night  calls  evolved  the 
plan  of  placing  his  garage  on  the 
second  level  of  his  house,  slightly 
above  the  street  level,  and  building 
his  house  around  and  above  the  ga- 
rage. By  equipping  his  doors  with 
electric  switches,  he  is  enabled  to 
coast  out  of  his  garage  before  start- 
ing his  engine,  closing  the  doors 
by  means  of  the  switches  as  his 
wheels  pass  over  them  and  turn- 
ing on  his  engine  a  block  down  the 
hill,  far  beyond  the  hearing  of  his 
slumbering  family. 

In  some  instances  the  garage 
may  be  built  in  the  side  or  rear 
of  the  house  in  such  a  way  that  its 
roof  becomes  a  deck  and  may  be 
used  in  summer  as  a  terrace  or 
porch.  One  example  of  this  type  is 
enclosed  with  a  low  railing  and 
covered  with  a  spear-canopy,  form- 
ing a  delightful  place  for  an  after- 
noon siesta  or  a  visit  with  friends. 

On  the  suburban  or  farm  site 
space  usually  allows  for  a  detached 
garage  with  an  ell  or  extra  room 
to  serve  as  storage  space  for  gar- 
den tools.  It  is  often  tied  to  the 
house  by  means  of  a  connecting 
garden  wall;  and  if  the  garage  is 
at  the  front  of  the  site,  the  wall 
will  add  to  the  apparent  breadth 
of  the  house. 

The  small  city  lot  is  of  course 
not  so  generous  in  its  accommoda- 
tions, but  it  is  surprising  what  can 
be  done  by  exercising  just  a  little 
ingenuity. 

In  the  northern,  eastern  and 
middle-western  sections  of  this 
country  it  would  seem  particularly 
desirable  to  combine  the  house  and 
garage.  In  snow  and  rainy  weather 
there  is  no  need  to  go  out  of  doors 
to  reach  one's  car;  the  garage  may 
be  heated  from  the  house — and  the 
cost  of  at  least  one  side  of  the  shel- 
ter will  be  eliminated  or  at  least 
considerably  reduced.  In  addition, 
the  rear  garden  then  has  a  clear 
sweep,  with  a  better  opportunity 
oftentimes  to  grow  more  beautiful 
and  useful  as  time  wears  on.  Also, 
such  a  wing  or  room  offers  addi- 
tional space  close  at  hand  for  stor- 
age purposes. 

With  the  increase  in  motor  car 
transportation  has  come  also  the 
double  garage — and  even  on  the 
fifty-foot  lot.  The  family  with  two 
cars  is  not  at  all  uncommon  now- 
adays, and  even  if  the  added  space 
is  not  occupied  by  a  companion 
car,  it  nevertheless  affords  valuable 
accommodations  for  storage,  play 
room  or  laundry. 

One  family  of  my  acquaintance 
had  a  wall  board  partition  built 
through  the  center  of  a  two-car 
garage  and  devoted  the  extra  space 
to  toy  engines,  building  blocks, 
kiddy-kars,  electric  trains  and 
other  paraphernalia  for  the  play 
hours  of  a  five-year-old  boy.  A 
solid  row  of  casements  filled  one 
side  of  the  room  and  just  under 
these  was  a  long  bench  which  as 
the  boy  grew  became  a  work-bench, 
with  vise,  tools  and  other  equip- 
ment  for  the  practice  of  manual 


arts.  Extra  heavy  rafters  were  pro- 
vided to  carry  a  trapeze  and  ad- 
justable rings  as  a  part  of  a  high 
school  boy's  athletic  apparatus. 

As  to  materials,  there  should 
be  no  difference  between  the  garage 
and  the  house,  whether  the  latter 
be  of  stucco,  frame  or  brick.  And 
there  should  be  the  same  care  in 
the  specifications  throughout.  Too 
many  persons  forget  that  by  the 
expenditure  of  only  a  small  addi- 
tional amount  the  house  that  shel- 
ters the  car  may  be  made  just  as 
comfortable  as  the  house  itself, 
with  tight  construction,  temperate 
climate  and  the  elimination  of 
draughts  and  burglars.  Lumber 
that  might  otherwise  be  wasted  can 
sometimes  be  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, though  this  is  not  always  a 
safe  method  if  one  expects  a  first- 
class  job  of  carpentry  or  masonry. 
But  the  garage  is  important  enough 
to  be  planned  when  the  house  is 
planned,  and  if  it  is  built  before  the 
house  is  and  made  thoroughly  safe 
and  substantial  it  is  a  valuable 
means  of  safeguarding  the  prop- 
erty of  the  owner  or  builder  and 
preventing  the  loss  of  short  lengths 
of  lumber,  pipe:  fittings,  tiles,  va- 
rious building  materials  used  on 
the  job  and  many  other  things  of 
value.  One  side  of  a  two-car  garage 
will  hold  3  glorious  supply  of 
kindling  wood  and  short-length 
lumber  for  the  fireplace. 

Manufacturers  have  provided  as 
complete  equipment  for  garages  as 
for  houses,  so  that  it  is  now  possi- 
ble to  secure  essential  fixtures  of* 
the  same  quality  and  character 
that  one  would  specify  for  his 
home.  The  doors  may  open  in  or 
out,  or  they  may  fold  in  upon  them- 
selves. Or,  they  may  roll  up  or  slide 
back.  Steel  doors  are  even  made  for 
the  opening  into  the  house,  to  con- 
form to  insurance  regulations. 

The  garage  floor  is  practically 
always  made  of  cement.  If  one  has 
the  floor  inclined  just  a  trifle  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  flush  the  floor 
from  the  back  and  run  the  water 
out  the  front.  If  a  drain  is  set  in  the 
center  of  the  floor  under  the  car 
the  process  of  washing  may  be 
carried  on  under  roof  and  the  oil 
and  grease  also  may  easily  be 
flushed  into  the  sewer.  If  one  does 
his  own  repair  work  he  will  find  it 
helpful  to  depress  the  floor  under 
the  car  or  construct  a  pit. 

When  any  considerable  amount 
of  work  is  done  in  the  garage  while 
the  engine  is  running  there  should 
be  a  hose  running  through  the  wall 
or  door  to  carry  off  the  fumes  from 
the  exhaust.  The  well  equipped  ga- 
rage will  also  have  a  work  bench 
under  a  window,  shelves  for  storage, 
plenty  of  electric  light  sockets  and 
either  gas  or  electric  heat.  If  one 
would  be  extra  cautious  he  will 
have  a  fire  extinguisher  for  his  own 
safety  and  perhaps  a  lubricating 
chart  for  the  sake  of  his  car  and  its 
longevity.  With  a  well  planned 
garage,  at  any  rate,  he  will  find  it 
less  difficult  to  give  his  car  the  at- 
tention it  needs   and  should  have. 
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.-,  Architect 
I  xcellent  style  i;i  the  entrance  detail  of  u  residence  m  Kenilworth,  111.,  in 
which  the  brick  establishes  the  essential  character.  Courtesy  of  American 
Face  Brich    Issot  iation 


an  extent  untrue  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Hand-made  brick  are 
rare.  But  in  virtually  every  other 
respect  American  face  brick  afford 
as  great  a  variety  in  handling  and 
effect  as  the  architect  of  two,  the 
master-builder  of  four,  centuries 
had  at  their  command. 

This  is  true  because  of  four  fac- 
tors that  operate  upon  every  brick 
project:  the  texture  and  the  color 
of  the  brick,  and  the  bonds  and  the 
mortar  in  which  they  are  laid. 
Their  texture  proceeds  from  the 
method  of  their  manufacture,  and 
all  three  methods — moulding  in 
sand  or  in  "slop"  moulds,  wire- 
cutting  and  dry-pressing  —  are 
practiced  today.  Each  imparts  its 
characteristic  surface-finish  to  the 
product;  in  some  instances  a  sup- 
plementary scoring  or  scarifying 
modifies  the  texture  and,  in  turn, 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  color. 

In  color,  modern  face  brick  have 
a  much  wider  range  than  any 
earlier  products  of  the  kiln.  Sur- 
face clay,  fire  clay  and  shale  are 
used  in  their  making.  Besides  the 
natural  ferruginous,  calcareous  and 
organic  contents  of  these  materials, 
other  metallic  oxides  or  manganese 
or  other  substances  are  admixed  to 
produce  artificial — though  none 
the  less  integral — colorations.  Fur- 
ther, flashing  and  other  points  of 
skill  in  manipulation  of  the  kiln- 
fires  have  developed  equally  with 
the  rest  of  the  craft.  The  result  is 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  colors 
and  color-blends,  all  "natural" 
and  permanent,  including  light, 
medium  and  dark  grays  and  buffs, 
pearly  tones,  creams,  sepias,  tans, 
golden  bronzes,  the  whole  gamut 
of  reds  and  pinks,  cinnabar,  ma- 
roons, browns  of  every  shade, 
purples  and  even  gunmetal  blacks. 


Every  fabric  of  brick  is  essen- 
tially a  mosaic  composed  of  units 
of  the  same  size  and  substantially 
the  same  color.  Each  unit  has 
three  dimensions,  and  the  interest 
of  the  whole  depends  largely  on 
the  variety  with  which  these  are 
combined.  There  are  five  chief 
principles  for  doing  so,  and  these 
are  the  different  "bonds."  Aside 
from  the  insecure  stretcher  bond, 
in  which  only  stretchers,  or  the 
long  and  narrow  dimensions  of  the 
brick  show,  the  cheapest  work 
now-a-days  is  laid  in  the  American 
bond — five  stretcher-courses,  then 
one  of  headers.  This  is  ample  in 
longitudinal  strength,  but  deficient 
in  tranverse  strength.  English 
bond,  consisting  of  alternate 
courses  of  stretchers  and  headers, 
originated  in  Tudor  times  and  is 
well-authenticated  structurally. 
There  is  a  variation  of  it,  the  Eng- 
lish Cross  bond,  developed  slightly 
later,  in  which  the  joints  of  the 
successive  stretcher  courses  are 
"staggered"  to  produce  a  pattern 
of  Greek  crosses  arranged  diag- 
onally in  relation  to  each  other. 
Flemish  bond  also  is  found  in 
English  and  Early  American  work: 
it  consists  of  alternate  headers  and 
stretchers  in  each  course,  each 
header  laid  in  the  middle  of  the 
stretcher  below  it.  Where  from  two 
to  four  stretchers  alternate  with  a 
•single  header  in  each  course,  the 
pattern  is  called  Garden  Wall 
bond. 

All  these  methods  are  tradi- 
tional. The  American  brickwork- 
designer  has  them  all  at  his 
disposal;  his  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuality is  correspondingly 
greater  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Likewise,  in  the  matter  of 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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is  not  only  pre-eminent  as  a  land  of  scenic 
grandeur  and  charm,  but  it  contains  a  vast 
number  of  architectural  and  other  antiquities 
strikingly  and  picturesquely  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Norsemen.  Transportation 
and  hotels  are  thoroughly  modern,  yet  the 
romance  of  more  stirring  times  is  present 
everywhere. 

Ask    for   booklet    No.     47.    We    have 
nothing  to  sell — all  our  services  are  free. 

J&tpcgkm  (J  evettttttettt 

342  Madison  Avenue,  Neu>  York 


BEAUTIFUL, 

QEI^VlANr 
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MONG  the  world's  art  centers,  Germany's  magnificent  cities 
rank  foremost.  Munich's  Pinakothek,  Dresden's  galleries, 
Berlin's  museums,  Cassel's  old  masters,  Duesseldorf's  Art 
Exhibition  ^to  mention  a  few -^"  are  every  art  enthusiast's  goal.  Drama 
and  Music  in  supreme  perfection  enrich  Germanys's  art  life.  Thrill  to 
the  fascination  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  of  Duerer's  immortal  genius. 
Hear  Beethoven  and  Wagner  in  their  homeland.  Treasures  of  in- 
spiration, travel's  greatest  benefit,  reward  your  trip  to  Germany. 

We  will  gladly  send  you,  gratis,  illustrated  booklets  and 
information  on  transportation,  fares,  hotels,  spas,  etc. 

GEI^ANLTOURIST 

x  INFORMATION  OFFICE . 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Name  . 
Address.. 


Please  send  me  Illustrated  Travel  Brochures  on  Beautiful  Germany. 
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nice  people ...  at  St.  Andrews 


TH 


.HE  right  kind  of  people 
made  St.  Andrews  in  the  Scotch  tradition  . . .  the  right 
kind  of  people  go  there  for  the  summer  today...  nothing 
has  ever  spoiled  it.  You  see  golf  champions,  more  serious 
over  the  famous  1 8  'hole  course  than  statesmen  signing  a 
treaty.  You  see  noted  sportsmen  come  to  spend  the  sum^ 
mer,  with  their  wives  and  families.  The  long,  low,  fire 
proof  hotel,  set  between  bathing  pool,  golf  course  and 
bowling  green,  knows  how  to  cater  to  people  of  breeding. 
Tennis  courts,  bridle  paths,  and  sailing  course  are  gay  with 
young  people.  Children  rollick  on  their  own  private  play 
ground,  under  the  eye  of  nurses.  The  elders  bowl  on  the 
green  or  in  the  alleys,  do  a  good  deal  of  private  entertain^ 
ing,  listen  to  the  really  fine  music,  drop  in  at  the  casino 
for  a  moving  picture  film,  dance  a  little,  luxuriate  in  the 
beautiful,  even  coolness  of  the  New  Brunswick  summer. 
The  Hotel  Algonquin  opens  June  23rd.  Details  from  any 
Canadian  Pacific  agent.  In  New  York,  344  Madison 
Avenue  at  44th  Street.  In  Boston,  405  Boylston  Street.  In 
Chicago,  71  E.  Jackson  Boulevard.   Or  write  direct  to 


Hotel  Algonquin 

ST  ANDREWS 

by-the-sea. . .  New  Brunswick,  Canada 
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mortar  and  joints.  Interspaces 
between  brick  comprise  approxi- 
mately one-seventh  of  the  total 
surface  of  the  fabric.  Hence 
mortar-color  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance. By  the  use  of  various  in- 
gredients, including  colored  sands, 
stone-dust  and  mineral  pigments, 
virtually  any  color  of  joint  may  be 
made.  Moreover,  there  are  at  least 
nine  jointing  methods — concave, 
convex,  v-tooled,  raked,  weathered, 
struck,  and  so  on — and  any  one  of 
them  may  be  chosen  to  effect  the 
result  preconceived. 

So  the  fundamental  means  for 
producing  interesting,  characterful 
brickwork  are  just  as  numerous 
today  as  they  were  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  And  there  is  no 


Bloodgood  Tuttle,  Architect 
Special  shapes  and  sizes  of  face  brick 
are  burned  for  ivindoiv  mullions  and 
similar  details,  and  their  installation 
is  illustrated  by  the  residence  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Alexander  at  Cleveland 

reason  in  the  craft  or  the  material 
why  the  fascinating  brick  detail  of 
the  Tudor  manor  or  the  Georgian 
house  should  not  be  reproduced. 
The  diapers  of  blue  vitrified  brick 
that  so  flavorously  variegate  the 
mellow  faqades  of  Sutton  Place, 
Hampton  Court  Palace  and  Comp- 
ton  Wynyates  may  be  executed  by 
the  same  method  or  by  allowing 
the  pattern-brick  to  project  slightly 
from  the  main  surface.  Mullions 
and  transoms  of  brick,  such  as 
draw  a  tracery  almost  as  delicate 
as  one  of  stone  around  the  case- 
ments of  the  almshouse  at  Audley 
End,  for  example,  are  more  easily 


This  very  interestingly  designed  face 
brick  house  with  stone  trimming  is 
the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Plym  in  Mich- 
igan. Courtesy  of  the  Western  Brick  Co. 

producible  today  than  at  the  time 
of  their  invention,  since  brick  of 
special  shapes  and  sizes  for  this 
purpose  are  manufactured  now. 
The  more  richly  surfaced  chimneys 
of  the  major  Tudor  remains  are  a 
different  matter:  they  were  built 
by  sculpturing  the  laid  brick,  a 
phase  of  the  craft  that  is  extinct. 
But  scarcely  less  interesting  chim- 
neys lie  within  the  range  of  current 
brickmaking  and  bricklaying.  Pan- 
els enclosing  every  variety  of 
patterns,  string  courses  and  belt 
courses  of  nearly  every  degree  of 
enrichment,  combinations  of  brick 
and  exposed  timbers,  cor- 
belled bays  and  chimneys, 
dormers  and  gables,  cop- 
ings, areas  in  basketweave 
and  herringbone  design, 
arches,  garden-walls,  gate- 
posts, castellations,  friezes, 
finials  —  all  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  brick 
detail  that  adds  to  the  charm 
of  Tudor  architecture  lies 
within  the  potentialities  of 
American  face  brick. 

So  with  the  innovations 
introduced  by  Christopher 
Wren  and  his  successors. 
The  versatility  of  brick  in 
the  hands  of  the  masters  of 
the  English  Renaissance 
will  appear  surprising  to 
those  who  become  familiar 
with  it  for  the  first  time. 
Yellow  "stocks"— of  which 
counterparts  are  available  today — 
were  introduced  by  Wren  as  a 
variant  of  the  familiar  red  brick. 
Cherry  red  moulded  brick  were 
used  for  architraves  and,  cut  or 
plain,  for  the  orders  and  other  de- 
tails. Cornices,  caps  and  window 
tracery  of  red  brick  became  char- 
acteristic. Dentil  or  modillion  cor- 
nices, even  guttae  on  cornice-soffits, 
were  executed  in  the  same  material. 
Singularly  fine  floors,  stairs  and 
staircases,  dadoes,  fireplaces, 
hearths,  porches  and  other  details 
in  brick  have  been  designed  by 
contemporary  architects. 

(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 
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Courtesy  of  Raymond  8C  Whitcomb 
606  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Southampton:  Cherbourg. '. 

Gothenburg:  Halifax 

Bremen:  Cherbourg 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Oslo:  Halifax,  Copenhagen,  Kn^t. 
Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg. 
Havre:  Plymouth 
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F  YOU  haven't  been  in  Paris  for  a  year  . . .  even  for 
six  months  .  .  .  the  edge  is  off  your  knowledge  of 
the  world.  C*J  You've  rusted  a  bit.  <^  You  aren't  your 
most  brilliant.  «-*°  You  miss  the  stimulating  atmos- 
phere .  . .  mental  and  physical . . .  the  subtle  French 
•  viewpoint,  the  chic  of  the  sophisticates,  the  gayety 
that  needs  no  forcing,  the  cuisine  that  puts  dining  among 
the  arts . . .  don't  postpone  finding  them  a  minute  longer 
than  is  necessary  .  . .  take  them  in  France  afloat  as  you 
sail  toward  France  ashore.  C^-B  Make  your  reservations 
now  on  your  favorite  among  the  Weekly  Express  Liners, 
" lie  de  France",  "Paris"or"France!'<^JYou're  in  the  world's 
pleasure  capital  the  minute  you  cross"the  longest  gang- 
plank in  the  world"  at  the  New  York  pier,  <^^>  The  side- 
walk cafes  sparkle  above  the  blue  waves.  <^> The  broad, 
sun-warmed  decks  are  full  of  people  you've  met  on 
other  crossings,  e-*3 The  dining  salon  shows  you  the  same 
unforgettable  pictures  of  the  great  world  at  its  ease.ts^ 
Fastest  and  most  direct  service  to  London.  <^  At  Le 
Havre  de  Paris  ...  no  transferring  to  tenders  .  .  .  simply 
another  gangplank  ...  a  waiting  boat-train  .  .  .  three 
hours,  Paris  . .  .  and  all  France,  yours  to  enjoy. 

5?eneKJ(lae 

Information  from  any  authorized  French  Line  Agent,  or 
write  direct  to  19  State  Street,  New  York  City 
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"I  know  of  no  one  thing  that  has 

given  me  such  a  wealth  of  pleasure 

and  information,  and  at  the  same 

time  yielded  me  returns  all  out  of 

proportion  to  the  cost.  " 


STRONG    WORDS?        Read  the  rest  of  it: 


'The  course  has  been  a  great  help  to  me.  .  .  . 
Last  autumn  I  built  a  model  home  and  dec- 
orated it  completely.  Over  2,500  people  visited 
it  in  three  days.  ...  It  was  shown  in  House  & 
Garden,  Literary  Digest,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Collier's,  Architects  Small  House  Service 
Bureau  Magazine,  etc.  1  had  no  knowledge  of 


interior  decorating  before  I  took  up  your 
course,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  attribute  the  success  I  have  had  to  your 
splendid  course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Woman's  Club  asked  me  to 
speak  on  Colonial  furniture  I  had  no  hesita- 
tion." 


This  student's  experience  can  be  your  experience.  If  you  have  ever  ivished  you  could  find  some 
ivay  to  prepare  yourself  quickly  and  easily  for  a  career  that  would  fill  your  life  with  fresh 
interest  and  happiness,  as  well  as  provide  you  with  an  independent  income,  this  is  the  answer 
to  that  wish — 

The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home    Study    Course    in 


The  pictures  shown  here  in  reduced  .size 
are  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions   in    tlte   printed   lesson    pamphlets. 


Interior   Decoration 


*&j> 


his  course  was  prepared  about  hve  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  the  most  prominent 
American  architects  and  decorators.  It  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Arts&  Decoration 
Magazine,  and  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
and  Nancy  V.  McClelland,  two  of  the  out- 
standing authorities.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
authoritative,  and  by  frequent  revision  is  kept 
completely  up-to-date. 
Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  thorough 


training  in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson 
will  come  to  you  every  two  weeks,  and  can  be 
learned  in  a  few  minutes  of  attentive  reading  a 
day.  Individual  criticism  and  additional  in- 
struction given  to  every  student. 

When  you  complete  the  course  you  will  be 
qualified  to  practice  interior  decorating  as  a 
profession  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  more  satisfactory  to  the  cultivated  man 
or  woman,  and  none  which  offers  greater  rewards. 


If  you  have  no  desire  to  follow  interior  decorating  as    a 
career,  still  will  you  find  this  course  immensely  valuable. 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life,  add- 
ing greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the 
heautiful  things  with  which  you  come 
into  contact  day  hy  day. 

Because  it  will  be  of  great  value  and 
add  vastly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the 
furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do 


in  your  own  home  through  the  years 
to  come. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  having  absolute  knowledge 
of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct 
in  every  period  and  every  style  of 
furniture  and  decoration. 


Please  let  us  tell  you  about  this  course. 


Certificate  of  Approval  issued  to  this  Course  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Send  us   this   coupon    TODAY 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Scud  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing vour  course. 
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MAR  M  ON    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY  —&-    INDIANAPOLIS,    INDIANA 


Golf  Professional, 
Westchester-  Biltmore 
Country  Club,  writes: 

"My  advice  to  a  golfer  who 
smokes  cigarettes  is  that  the 
surest  hole  in  one  in  the  smoke 
world  is  Lucky  Strikes.  They 
are  mild  and  have  a  wonder* 
ful  flavor.  They  do  not  affect 
your  nerves  and  are  free  from 
all  traces  of  throat  irritation" 


©1928,  The  American  Tobacco   Co.,  Inc 


It's  toasted 

No  Throat  Irritation  No  Cough 


Arts  ^Decoration 

Devoted  to  Architecture,  Building  e  Interior  Decoration 


"Les  CEufs  Casses" — From  a  Painting  by  Paul  Huet 


Courtesy  of  Jacques  Seligmann  8C  Co.,  Inc. 


^CARTS   &  DECORATION   PUBLISHING    CO.  Inc., 


MAY,  1928 
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PRICE:  50  CENTS 


The  spirited  beauty  of  the  Lincoln  Sport 
Phaeton  suggests  the  easy  grace  and 
speed  of  the  sea 'gull.  Just  as  the  swift 
passage  of  the  bird  is  free  of  conscious 
effort,  so  the  resources  of  Lincoln  power 
are  obedient  to  your  every  need  with 
equal  freedom  from  effort.  Acceleration 
that  masters  every  traffic  problem, 


speed  that  fears  no  challenge,  ease  of 
control  that  gives  full  confidence  to 
meet  emergency — these  are  prime  qual' 
lties  of  Lincoln  performance.  They  are 
admirably  expressed  in  every  carefully 
selected  detail  of  appointment  and  rich 
finish  and  in  every  line  and  graceful 
curve  of  this  Locke  design. 
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Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
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MAY,  1928 


Paie  1 


B.S.&F.'io 


Sparks  of  live  beauty  caught  and  meshed  in  the  simplest  of 


platinum  settings.    The  diamond  chain  is  a  radiant  adornment 


and  an  appropriate  element  in  an  afternoon  or  evening  toilette. 


BLACK  STARR  &  FROST 


JEWELERS   IN  NEW   YORK   FOR    118    YEARS 


FIFTH   AVENUE,    CORNER   48TH   STREET,    NEW   YORK 


.      PARIS     •     PALM  BEACH     •     SOUTHAMPTON 
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A  Bronse,  "The  Dancing  Lesson,"  by  Lehman 

Jewels  for  the  bride.  An  important  marquise 
diamond  ring.  A  circle  of  diamond  baguettes. 
A  brooch  of  baguette  ana  round  diamonds. 
h,acn  jewel  an  exclusive  accomplishment  and 
a  specimen  oj  finest  quality. 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  &  CO. 

Philadelphia 


J 
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©  1928,  Kittinger  Company 


^Bed-^oorn  furniture  by 

^e-creates 


he  "Raleigh"'  .  .  .  one  of  a 
new  series  of  bedroom 
suites  by  Kittinger  .  .  .  reflects  the 
sturdy  dignity  and  beauty  of  early 
English  period  furniture.  The  sub- 
stantial proportions  of  the  heavier 
pieces,  suggestive  of  Tudor 
strength,  have  masculine  appeal . . . 
the  low  cabinet  lines,  the  gracefully  expanding 
linenfold  carvings,  the  carefully  harmonized  pieces 
for  suitable  arrangement  in  bedroom  and  boudoir 
gratify  a  womanly  appreciation  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment. 

Like  all  Kittinger  Furniture,  this  entire  suite  has 
been  executed  in  solid  wood  throughout.  Only  the 
finest  cabinet  woods  .  .  .  usually  American  Walnut 
or  Honduras  Mahogany  .  .  .  are  worthy  of  Kittinger 
design  and  workmanship.  No  substitute  woods  are 
ever  used  .  .  .  even  in  hidden  or  minor  parts.  The 
deep  carvings  are  the  work  of  master    craftsmen 


U'Cittinger 

^Authentic  Period  ^Designs 

who  take  pride  in  working  in  carefully-selected 
solid  woods. 

Like  Kittinger  suites  and  occasional  pieces  for 
living-room  and  dining-room  and  hall,  this  bedroom 
furniture  possesses  an  heirloom  value  associated 
with  the  creations  of  a  Chippendale,  a  Heppelwhite, 
or  a  Duncan  Phyfe.  And  yet,  because  of  Kittinger 
methods  of  production,  its  cost  is  far  less  than  is 
usually  expected. 

A  brochure  describing  the  "Raleigh"  bedroom 
suite  together  with  literature  about  other  Kittinger 
Distinctive  Furniture  for  the  home,  club  or  office, 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Kittinger  Company,  1902 
Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


C7br  over  sixty  years  makers  of  fine  furniture 

in  solid  woods  only  .  .  .  principally  c[o)aliiut, 

SlZaliogany  and  0ak. 


KTTTINGE 

V_>  Distinctive  Furniture 
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simplicity 
directness 

characterize 
the    changing 

age 

DYNAMIQUE 

endeavors    to 
express     the 

new  age  in 
furniture 


I 


i  JOHNSON-HANOLEY-JOHNSON   CO. 


DYNAMIQUE  IS  SHOWN  IN  A 
LEADING  STORE  IN  THE  LARG- 
ER CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 
JOHNSON  -  HANDLEY-  JOHNSON  CO. 
GRAND    RAPIDS.    MICHIGAN 


IIYNAMIOUE 
CITATIONS 


THENEY 
SILKS 


CHENEY 
WEAVES 


Reproduced  from  an  original  painting  by  Oka, 


A    CHALLENGE 


"To  speaK  of  'Modern.  Art'  with  a  disparaging'  tone,"  says  Jean 
Dunand,  "is  to  challenge  the  dignity  of  our  times." 

Fifteen  years  ago  New  YorK  was  ridiculing  its  first  exhibit  of 
modernist  paintings.  Today  a  New  YorK  department  store  elabo- 
rately exhibits  modern  interior  decoration,  proving  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  applied  modern  art. 

Modern  art  has  long  outgrown  faddists.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly as  much  a  part  of  our  living  as  the  aeroplane. 

Here  is  the  line,  the  color,  the  movement,  and  above  all  the 
vitality  which  define  the  age  we  live  in  . . .  exactly  as  the  gilded  ele- 
gance of  the  Louis  periods  expressed  the  France  of  before  the  Rev- 
olution . . .  and  it  is  withal,  a  Beauty  that  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Cheney  Brothers  are  developing  upholstery  and  drapery 
fabrics  to  fit  into  the  modern  decorative  scheme. 


44 


A  Western  Brick 


THE  charm  and  dignity  of  brick  walls  so  appealing  in  noble  old  English 
structures  can  now  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  modern  American  home 
and  give  its  walls  the  mellowness  heretofore  produced  only  by  age  and 
weather.  Inspired  by  "the  irregular  and  intimate  quality  of  things  made  entirely 
by  the  human  hand"  and  by  the  enchantment  of  the  antique,  we  have  pro- 
duced "Handmades" — another  Western  Brick  of  character.  Although  made 
by  the  most  modern  methods,  "Handmades"  possess  perfect  naturalness  in 
color  tones,  textures  and  shapes.  When  laid,  the  wall  effect  is  comparable  in 
every  way  with  that  created  by  age'dd,  hand- moulded  brick.  If  you  are 
interested  in  brick  of  distinction  you  will  want  the  "Handmades"  brochure. 
May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  this  new  and  interesting  color  folder? 
Address,  Western  Brick  Company,  1606  Builders'Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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<^f  GARDEN  is  as  lovely  as  you  make  it.  Nature  in  her 
vagaries  brings  sunshine  and  shadows,  majestic  trees 
and  dainty  flowers.  The  rest  she  leaves  to  you — to  brighten 
barren  spots  and  fill  the  empty  nooks.  And  for  your  part 
The  House  of  Jackson  tenders  treasures  for  the  garden,  an' 
tique  carvings  done  in  stone  and  marble.  For  your  selection 
lofty  fountains,  massive  urns  and  well  heads,  inviting  seats 
and  benches.  Only  a  visit  to  one  of  our  shops — at  New  York 
and  Chicago — can  bring  to  you  a  full  appreciation  of  how  we 
can  aid  in  making  yours  a  beautiful  garden.  But  if  you  cannot 
call  we  shall  do  our  best  to  serve  by  correspondence,  for 
photographs  of  available  pieces  may  be  had  by  addressing  us 
at  New  York,  Dept.  AD. 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Pieces  illustrated:  Tall 
column  m  red  \  erona 
Marble,  $3  50  each; 
Carved  Marbrt  Seat, 
$1500;  Red  Verona 
Marble  Well  Head, 
$1500.  Other  offerings 
include  Fountains — 
Urns  —  Vases  —  Mod- 
ern and  Antique  Man- 
tels —  Andirons  — 
Firescts  and  other  Fire- 
place  Fixtures. 


Wm.  H.Jackson  Company 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE 
YEAR   1&<27 


7  WEST  47  th  STREET        31&  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
NEW    YORK  CHICAGO 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 
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715  Fifth  Ave, 


New  York 
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HIS   charming   and  dignified  English   living   room   is  one   of 
several  assembled  in  England  by  Mr.  Farmer  and  now  on  view 
t   at  his  galleries. 

These  rooms  are  furnished  with  only  the  finest  authentic  examples  of 
English  furniture  of  the  periods  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
George  the  First  and  Chippendale,  of  great  artistic  merit  and  beauty — 
still  in  splendidly  sound  condition. 

Embellished  with  the  fine  lamps,  beautiful  old  Chinese  Porcelains  and 
artistic  utilitarian  objects  for  which  the  Farmer  establishment  is  noted, 
these  rooms  with  their  fine  air  of  stately  and  dignified  luxury  may  be 
acquired  wholly  or  in  part. 


IE  &  to  at?  ft  1  Wtivmtv 

I   N  C. 

Chinese  ^Antiques  and  oArts  Lamps  and  Shades 

English  Period  Furniture 


16  Cast  56*  Street 
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FROM   THS  ORJSNT 


LAKG&ST  ASSORTMENT  IN   THG  WOI\LD 


SHAHRJSTAN    RUGS  W0V8N  TO  SPECIAL 
DBSIGNS   ON  OUR,  LOOMS  IN  THG  ORIENT 
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An  unusual  Gothic  court  cupboard  in 
oak  as  reproduced  from  the  original. 


./ 
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wwrooms. 


also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  ROCHESTER, N.Y  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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MANUFACTURERS  o/TURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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D^VID  ZORK  CO. 


'uriutzire 


ere  are  aJ 


ilways 
choice  examples  to  suit  ttxe  collector, 
also  many  Hue  reproductions  4;o  please 
mose  wko  do  not  desire    2nxtiav.es.  ^-^ 

We  can  submrt  sketches  or  individual 
pieces  or  complete  sckemes  ror  JJInind- 
Koonvs^  Dedrooms,  also   Livind  r\oom,s. 


Or, 


rromp^    s~eri?jce      rendered    ro     ou-6 -o/--^ou>/v    c/zen-^s 


201-2  0 7    NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.     CHICAGO  ILL. 

FINE  FURNITURE   •  ANTIQUES    •    JNTEFJOI^S 
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A  grouping  of  French  Furniture  of  the  Fighteenth  Century  conceived  by  Brunovan,  Inc 


A  handsome  brochure,  in  which  is  con- 
tained this  illustration  and  others,  all  in 
full  color,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

BRUNOVAN,   INC. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

^Antiques  ana  Reproductions 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO 

820  Tower  Court 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

180  New  Montgomery  St. 
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erlasting  Face  Brick,  durable  as  the  eternal  hills,  is  ever  beautiful  in  its 


varied  and  changeless  colors  and  textures  and  is  never  failing  in  the  interest 
and  charm  which  indicate  discriminating  taste.  Permanent  in  all  its  qualities, 
the  Face  Brick  house  combines  good  taste  and  good  judgment  in  superlative  de- 
gree and  offers  many 
enviable  economies. 


The  distinguished  house  is  built  of 


House  shown  is 
our  design  621 


A, 


,s  we  are  judged  by  the  clothes 
we  wear,  so  are  we  j  udged  by  our  choice 
of  homes.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Face 
Brick  house  is  invariably  the  home  of 
those  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  a  fine  sense  of  true  values. 

The  style  and  beauty  of  Face  Brick, 
made  possible  by  an  unlimited  variety 
of  colors  and  textures,  are  united  with 
great  endurance  and  economy.  The 
owner  of  a  Face  Brick  house  gains  by 
lower  maintenance  costs  and  slower  de- 
preciation. He  enjoys  greater  fire  safety 
and  year  'round  comfort.  And  all  this 
at  a  negligible  difference  in  first  cost. 

The  booklets  described  below  will  guide 
you  to  the  wise  choice  whether  you 
plan  to  build  or  buy.  Send  for  them. 

"The  Story  of  Brick" — a  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet  for  the  home-builder 
and  home -buyer.  Sent  to  you  free. 

"A  New  House  for  the  Old" — an  in- 
teresting free  book  on  remodeling. 

"The  Home  of  Beauty" — containing 
50  two-story,  six-room  houses.  Wide 
variety  of  designs.  Sent  for  50  cents. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small 
House  Plans" — Four  booklets  showing 
designs  and  floor  plans  for  attractive  3 
to  4-room,  5-room,  6-room  and  7  to  8- 
room  houses.  Each  25  cents.  Set,  $1.00. 
American  Face  Brick  Association 

2149  City  State  Bank  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 


FACE    BRICK 


requires  no  paint  or  vjhitewash 


ONLY  the  very  finest  floor 
material  could  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  richly 
appointed  room. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Tiling  was 
selected  not  only  for  beauty  of 
design  and  coloring  but  also  for 
its  quietness  under  foot  and  labo- 
ratory cleanliness.  No  trouble  at  all 


to  keep  it  in  immaculate  condition. 

Just  ask  yourself  if  these  are  not 
the  floor  qualities  you  want  for 
any  room  in  the  house.  You'll  find 
Goodyear  Rubber  Tiling  adapt- 
able to  any  interior,  whether  it  be 
period  style,  modern  effect  or  just 
simple  harmony  and  good  taste. 

You  will  be  especially  pleased  by 

The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


the  variety  of  good  designs,  in- 
cluding many  rich  marbleized 
effects  and  any  number  of  other 
attractive  patterns  in  two-  and 
three-color  combinationsv 

And  here  is  more  good  news: 
when  quality  and  long  wear  are 
considered,  the  cost  of  Goodyear 
Rubber  Tiling  is  surprisingly  low. 


) 


GOOD/YEAR 

^^^  Copyright  1928.  bv  The  Goodyear  Tin-  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 

RUBBER      TILING 

For  attractive  booklet  descriptive  of  this  modern  floor  mate-  NAMF 

rial,  just  fill  in  this  coupon  v  ith  name  and  address,  then  mail  " 

it  to  Goodyear,  Akron,  Ohio,   or  Los  Angeles,  California.  ADDRESS _ - 
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B.  ALTMAN  &   CO. 

FIFTH    AVENUE    AT    THIRTY-FOURTH     STREET 


The  INTERIORS  of 
CO-OPERATIVE 
APARTMENTS 

Offer  unlimited  scope  for  expressing 
the  artistic  preferences  of  owners  and 
for  creating  the  atmosphere  of  perma- 
nence and  charm  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  home. 

Our  decorators  have  given  particular 
thought  to  interiors  of  this  type.  The 
texture  and  tone  of  walls,  floor  cover- 
ings, effective  lighting,  window  drap- 
eries, the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
furnishings — all  of  these  details  are 
skillfully  planned  for  your  approval  in 
our  own  studios. 

CONSULT  OUR  DECORATORS — SEVENTH  FLOOR 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Sizes  from  4" 

round   @    $4.5(1 

to  1  8"  round 

(a    $37.50 


12"  round  Bridge  Shade,  $1 


BUTTERFLY  SHADES 

May  we  have  your  opinion  of  this 
shade  in  the  surroundings  of  your 
own  home?  Let  us  send  you  one 
for  criticism  and  trial.  Tell  us 
color  and  size  desired,  and  shade 
will  be  sent  on  ten  days'  approval. 
Leading  Decorators  are  enthusias- 
tic about  these  genuine  Butterfly 
shades. 

THE  BUTTERFLY  BOX  INC. 

70  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


'. "  ff 


...   '.  '- 


- 
i 


Tsfetu 

Places  for    i 


Old  Ship  Lanterns 

Genuine  old  ship  lanterns  are  now 
ready  to  spread  their  romantic  glow 
in  new  places.  Designs  suitable  for 
porches;  on  gate  posts;  in  gardens. 
Oil  burning  or  electrified. 

No.  715  ...  illustrated,  has  a  swing- 
ing handle,  and  is  adaptable  for  light- 
ing summer  camps,  cottages,  boat 
houses,  gardens,  etc.  Heavy  fresnal 
glass  lens  protected  with  heavy  wire 
guards.  Weight  7J4  pounds.  Height, 
without  handle,  15  in.  Retail  prices  .  .  . 
oil  burning,  912;  Electrified,  #14. 
Express  charges  additional. 

Request  Complete  Catalog 

The  TREASURE  CHEST 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

c^w^yXUNT  NANCY-'  '* 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


AS  spring  advances  into  sum- 
f-\  mer  and  the  appeal  of  life 
JL  A.  in  the  open  calls  us  away 
from  our  city  surroundings,  the 
garden  becomes  a  predominant  in- 
terest, and  all  that  goes  to  make  it 
more  beautiful. 

The    noticeable    improve 
ment  in  the  appearance  of 
American  gardens  has 
brought  into  being 
unique  industry  cal 
culated  to  fill  the 
needs  of  this  new 
demand,   in  which 
garden      furniture 
and    ornaments, 
such  as  are  made 
by     the     Pom- 
peian  Garden  Fur- 
niture Co.,  consti- 
tute    its     output.    All 
kinds  of  garden  acces- 
s  o  r  i  e  s  ,  consisting  of 
fountains,  sundials, 
statuary,  flower  boxes, 
benches,    bird    baths, 
well  heads  and  similar 
equipment  are  included 
in    the    examples    dis- 


QABOEN   ri'UMTi  m. 

Pompelan  Stone,   Lead,  Tsrra   Cotta,    UarUli 

Illustrated  Cataloaue  Sent  for  tOc, 

THE  F.KKINS  STUDIOS 

251   Lexington  Aye.  al  85th  St.,  New  York 


Model    for   Harden    fountain,   "The 

Fisher  Girl",  exhibited  at  the  recent 

Floiver  Show.  Courtesy  of  the  Pom- 

peian  Garden  Furniture  Co. 

played  in  their  showrooms,  either 
copied  from  original  pieces  abroad 
or  especially  designed  for  a  specific 
setting. 

These  may  be  obtained  in  mar- 
ble, Caen,  Istrian  or  native  stones 
or  in  the  less  costly  medium  of 
Pompeian  stone — a  combination  of 
crushed  stone  and  Portland  cement 
with  other  ingredients  that  provide 
an  artistic  finish  and  make  the 
product  water  and  frost  proof.  The 
tall  slender  jars  in  this,  supported 
by  wrought  iron  tripods  that  show 
classic  outlines  and  unusual  grace, 
are  especially  desirable  as  garden 
and  terrace  ornaments.  The  foun- 
tain illustrated,  is  cast  in  bronze 
as  a  table  fountain  or  in  three  quar- 
ter life  size  figure  for  a  garden. 

In  the  varied  assortment  of  wax 
flowers,  so  natural  in  their  color 
and  form  as  to  completely  deceive 
one,  Buchwalter,  Inc.,  again  empha- 
sizes the  summer  note.  Here,  too, 
the  new  applications  of  mirror  glass 
are  to  be  found  that  accentuate  the 
beauty  of  their  reflections,  be  it  in 
the  table  plateau,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  glass  swans  and  a  large 
wax   water   lily;    jardinieres   filled 


with  flowers  or  unframed  wall  mir- 
rors of  various  sizes.  Triple  mirrors 
for  the  dressing-table,  with  glass  ro- 
settes, are  also  featured  and  a  mir- 
ror has  likewise  been  used  as  the 
back  of  a  set  of  hanging  mahogany 
wall  shelves  with  double  spreader 
supports.  The  dressing-table  lamps 
with  slender  glass  stems  also  have 
corrugated  mirror  glass  bases. 
In  table  lamps,  sturdy  old  tea  canisters 
of  generous  size,  converted  as  bases  with 
parchment  shades  decorated  with  the  same 
Chinese  motifs  as  the  base,  are  shown,  to- 
gether with  a  square  tole  base  finished  in 
old  ivory  with  gilded  stars  and  wreathes 
on  the  parchment  shade.  The  new 
dressing-table   boxes   are   covered 
with  paper  imitating  snake  skin,  as 
are   the   waste   baskets.   Waterford 
*lass  tumblers  and  old  time  brandy 
glasses  with   cock   fight  etching   are 
among  the  table  appointments,  likewise 
glass  ships  for  center  decoration.  Gro- 
tesque glass  animals  and  wax  hyacinths 
in  tiny  green  pots  are  also  to  be  had. 

At  this  season,  for  the  country  house, 
unpainted  furniture  that  may  be  finished 
in  any  color  or  stain  solves  the  problem 
of  suitable  furniture  at  nominal  cost  and 
in  this  the  Campbell 
Shops  specialize,  in  a 
large  and  varied 
stock.  Plank  top  ta- 
bles,  3'   x    6',   with 
trestle,  saw  buck  or 
staggered  bases  and  a  long  bench, 
for  example,  are  just  the  type  for 
the   early   American   dining  room 
with  the  added  convenience  of  a 
corner  cupboard,  an  open  dresser 


Modernistic  21"  mirror;  table  pla- 
teau, 21"  diam.  ivith  ivax  water  lily 
and  glass  swans;  mirror  jardiniere, 
with  ribbed  etching,  filled  with  wax 
blue  bells,  tulips  (Old  freesia.  Courtesy 
of   Buchwalter,   Inc. 

or  a  hutch  with  three  graduated 
shelves  above  a  low  cupboard  with 
two  drawers  and  two  doors,  in 
which    table   linen    may   be   kept. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

Nopayment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting     service     available     to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing     and 

erection  of  new  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FRAMES  FOR 
KEEPSAKE    PICTURES 


No.  5491 
Metal  frames,  old  gilt  finish,  oval 
openings  2  i-s  x  2  Vs  ".  Price  of  each 
#4.00.  Suitable  for  reproductions  of 
tintypes  and  daguerreotypes.  They 
make    charming    and    unique    gifts. 

Send    for    illustrated    Booklet    "K" 
of  other  designs 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Arlington,  Mass.  and 
4  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unfinished  or 
Finished  to  Order 

An  unusual  selection 
in  the  designs  so  much 
in   demand    at   present. 

We  reflnish  or  paint 
and  decorate  old  fur- 
niture,    antiques,     etc. 

Illustrated  booklet 
on  request 


SMITH  CAMPBELL  CO. 

91    Bank   St. 
Newark,   N.   J. 


Refer  to  this  pane  when  shopping 
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C/jlor  countrv  homes  no  furniture 
CS  is  more  charming  or  attractive 
than  Reed  Furniture;  and  no  Reed 
Furniture  can  compare  in  quality,  de- 
sign and  workmanship  with  master- 
craft — "The  Aristocrat  of  Reed  Fur- 


(^,J\  N  example  of 
^—^  -*■  beauty  and  com- 
fort in  Reed  Furni- 
ture is  illustrated 
above — Chair  No.  220 
— custom  made  of 
the  finest  genuine 
stick  reed  obtainable. 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT  REED   CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Caledonia  0137-38  [telephones]  Ashland  8216 


**>*""»»£% 


From    The 
Original 

Closet  Shop 


M 


S 


Copyright 

Mrs.  George  Herzog 

1028 


j£3fficiently  designed  closets  as  well  as  kitchens,  bath- 
ed rooms,  etc.,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-appointed 
small  or  large  modem  home  or  apartment.  The  Closet 
Shop  specializes  in  planning  useful  home  interiors  from 
the  clo>ets  to  the  kitchen.  Mail  inquiries  solicited. 
Expert  Decorating;  Service 

We  CLO/ET  Mop, 

Uln/*  Georgre  -Herz.og' 


Telephone  3440  Rhinelander 


The  original  Closet  Shop 


80  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  DELICATE  CHARM  OF  IMPORTED  WTTCHIN  FABRICS  IS  THE  CHIEF 
ELEMENT  IN  THEIR  POPULARITY.  EXQUISITE  COLORS.  AUTHENTIC  IN  STYLE 
AND  ALWAYS  IN  GOOD  TASTE.      YOUR  CUSTOMERS  WILL  PREFER.  THEM 


-JMaibrunn  Individuality 


DECORATORS 

find  it  profitable  to  deal 
with  Maibrunn  for 

Quality 
Distinction 

Individuality 
Service 


"TNECORATORS  looking  for  indi- 
*—*  viduality  in  shades  and  materials 
should  inspect  our  comprehensive 
collection  of  fine  Lamps,  beautifully 
designed,  and  made  of  Italian  Pot- 
tery, French  Crystal,  Bronze  and 
Crystal,  and  Crystal  Paste.  Our  stock 
affords  a  wide  choice  of  shade  ma- 
terials— taffetas,  silk,  brocades  and 
imported  hand  made  trimmings.  Re- 
tail customers  with  cards  from  their 
decorators  or  dealers  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect  our  collection. 


Special 
contract 

work 
for     Clubs 
and    Hotels 


IMPORTERS  AND  DESIGNERS  OF   FINE   LAMPS 
44  TO  46  EAST  25TH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Down  -  cushioned 
Queen  Anne  Arm- 
chair, back  skill- 
fully curved  for 
comfort.  In  mus- 
lin $5 7.  Retail 
price  conservative- 
ly estimated  at  $75 


Made  by  hand  in  the  Curtis 
shops  to  your  special  order. 
Curtis  recommends  upholster- 
ing it  in  a  green-and-gold 
Chippendale  brocade  at  $89 
complete  —  the  maker's  price. 

pi]"  T"D  T'TC  55  FIFTH  AVE. 

V->  vJ  -LV  X  JLO  atl2thSt.,NevvYork 


I  ANNOUNCE  THE 
OPENING  OF  MY 
NEW  BUILDING  AT 

2203  SPRUCE  STREET 

devoted  entirely  to  the  dis- 
play of  furniture,  decorations 
and     decorative     accessories. 

CHARLES 
EDWARD 
MILDREN 

2203    Spruce   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Lyre  table  in 
Mahogany  or 
Walnut  $3  5.00 

Chippendale 
Mirror  in  Ma- 
hogany $15.00 

Lamp  &  shade, 
complete  $8.50 


MRS.  ADAMS  COFFYN  Inc. 
856   Lexington   Ave. 


Interiors 


Furnishings 


Maple  secretary,  copy  of 
an  early  American  origi- 
nal, that  may  be  stained 
or  painted.  Height  70", 
ividth  20".  Courtesy  of  the 
Campbell  Shops 

Dressing-tables  in  four  sizes,  30" 
to  48"  long,  fitted  with  from  three 
to  nine  drawers  and  swinging  arms, 
are  of  special  interest  for  the  bed- 
room, with  triple  all-crystal  mir- 
rors, and  there  are  various  types 
of  rush  seated  chairs,  stools  and 
crickets,  mirrors,  hanging  shelves, 
small  bedside  tables,  spool  beds 
and  four  posters.  Secretary  book- 
cases and  slant  top  desks,  too,  are 
obtainable  with  upholstered  chairs 
in  which  the  frames  are  unstained. 

For  the  child's  room,  Childhood, 
Inc.,  has  every  possible  convenience 
in  diminutive  chests  of  drawers, 
armchairs  and  wing  chairs  for  read- 


lltmil  embroidered  crewel  cur- 
tain, T  x  10'.  Tree  of  Life  pat- 
tern on  natural  ground.  Cour- 
tesy of  The  Indo-Persian  Fine 
Art    Co. 

ing,  beside  which  may  be  placed  a 
wrought  iron  floor  lamp  with  an 
appropriately  decorated  shade; 
stools  of  suitable  height  in  a  pine 
finish,  as  illustrated;  trestle  tables 
that  may  be  equipped  with  pottery 
cereal  sets  and  diminutive  knives 
and  forks,  and  smaller  oblong  or 
oval  plank  top  tables  that  are  also 


desirable  for  adult  use,  as  are 
the  small  Pembroke  tables,  and 
the  old  double  Colonial  pine  water 
benches. 

Essentially  useful  for  a  child  are 
the  nursery  linen  hampers  deco- 
rated in  juvenile  subjects;  the  toy 
cabinet  with  three  graduated 
shelves  of  varying  heights  and  a 
lower  cupboard  with  H  hinges;  the 
toy  box  and  the  recently  designed 
toychest,  28"  long  and  15"  deep, 
in  maple  with  wooden  handles  and 
a  wheel  carving  on  the  front  side 
in  which  may  be  introduced  the 
child's  initials.  Wallpaper  screens, 
small  Chippendale  mirrors,  wag- 
on-the-wall  clocks,  nursery  pic- 
tures, waste  baskets,  cushions, 
dolls'  houses,  chairs  and  cup- 
boards, appropriate  chintz  and 
wallpapers,  washable  hooked  and 
sunfast  rugs  and  cribs  of  solid 
maple,  reasonably  priced,  are  other 
items. 

Tn  the  importations  of  the  Indo- 


Child's  stool,  12"  or  15"  high,  pine 
finish  or  painted  ivith  glazed  chintz 
removable  cover,  bound  in  blue. 
Armchair,  241//'  back,  seat  11"  high, 
covered  with  juvenile  pattern  glazed 
chintz.  Courtesy  of  Childhood,  Inc. 

Persian  Fine  Art  Co.,  are  seen  the 
finest  examples  of  native  Indian 
crewel  embroidery,  done  on  Eng- 
lish linen  or  American  cotton 
drill  cloth.  These  are  to  be  had 
in  curtains  of  different  sizes 
with  ground  colorings  of  any  de- 
sired hue,  ranging  from  light 
blues  and  yellows  to  the  deeper 
browns  and  taupes  and  in  vege- 
table dyed  crewel  worsteds  that 
will  withstand  the  use  of  a  life- 
time. 

As  a  favored  motif  the  Tree  of 
Life  pattern,  which  has  become  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  Jacobean  interiors, 
prevails.  Originally  introduced  into 
England  from  India  during  the 
time  of  James  I,  it  was  freely 
copied  in  English  embroideries  but 
in  quite  a  different  stitch  from  the 
chain  stitch  used  by  the  Indian  em- 
broiderers in  their  crewel  work. 
This  is  now  to  be  had,  as  well,  by 
the  yard  for  upholstery  so  that 
hangings  and  coverings  may  cor- 
respond. Hand  blocked  antique 
Persian  door  curtains  are  other 
importations,  with  small  all-over 
patterns  in  which  the  cypress  leaf 
appears  and  animal  subjects,  car- 


HARRIET    B.    EMERSON 

D     E     C     O     Ft     A      TOR 


514  Lexington  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Murray  Hill  6863     At  48th  Street 


Reproductions  from  All 

Periods 

to  the 

Trend  of 

Modern 

Design 

GARDEN 
FURNITURE 
TEA   TABLES 
CURTAIN  TIE-BACKS,   etc. 

J,  A.  LEHMAN,  inc. 


162  E.  53d  St. 


New  York 


FOR  SALE 


New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex- 
clusive clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  6? 
Decoration,  578  Madi' 
son  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


j\     \      ,-"OQ,      Come -to -the 

flLKitchenett 

1  ']  4 25_  Madison  Avenue 

Yv£  liave  evenjUiirvg  to  make 

I  kitchens  charmino—  Curtains 

cabinets -all  soitj  of  painted 

ntainers 


I, 


pair 


Ideal 

Wedding  and 

Shower  Gifts 

Kitchens  Completely  Furnished 
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MIRROR 

A  very  attrac- 
tive mirror  for 
chest  of  draw- 
ers. Mahogany 
or  Maple.  Sue 


i : 


l; 


Price,  £17.00 


Send   for   illustrated    brochure 
(C)    of    beautiful    furnishings 


Decorators 
Furnishers 

19  E.  48th  St. 
New   York 


^NATHAN  I  E-U-B.^\ 

BEAM'S! 

=.     lj,  ;     <<1V^    IJ352  ,="*» 


CLIFFORD  &  STEVENS 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Lamps 

244-246    East    52nd    Street 

New   York,   N.    Y. 


Shades  in 

Batik 


Information 
upon  request 


oTASH-MAftu,  Inc. 


fOofASH-M 

jT  13  EAST  40TM.SI  /      V 


NEW    VOftK    CITY 


I'ihk  and  Garden  Supplies 
^tpresenrind 

Bubots  JiHoben  Hoot)  Jfencc 


Next  time  von  buy 
Sherry 's 

TRY  the  dc  luxe  assortment, 
which  is  especially  liberal  with 
the  choicest,  most  unusual  Sherry 
confections.  Chocolate  orange  peel, 
for  instance,  tongues  de  chat,  flower 
petals  and  other  favorites,  equally 
tempting  in  name  and  in  flavor ! 
We  are  ijlad  to  fill  mail  orders. 
Price  Joes  not  include  parcels  post. 


q^UA^  ©nXAAAj 


300  Park  Avenue 
The  Waldorf-Astoria 


5th  Avenue  at  58th  Street 
5th  Avenue  at  35th  Street 


New   York 


GARDEN  ACCESSORIES. 
CONSISTING  OF  FOUN- 
TAINS. SUNDIALS.  STAT- 
UARY. FLOWER  BOXES. 
BENCHES.  BIRD  BATHS. 
WELL  HEADS  AND  SIMI- 
LAR EQUIPMENT  ARE  I N- 
CLUDEDINTHE EXAMPLES 
DISPLAYED  IN  OUR  SHOW- 
ROOMS. EITHER  COPIED 
FROM  ORIGINAL  PIECES 
ABROAD  OR  ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  A  SPECIF- 
IC   SETTING. 

THESE  MAY  BE  OBTAIN- 
ED IN  MARBLE.  CAEN. 
I  ST  R  I  AN  OR  N  ATI  VE 
STONES  OR  IN  THE  LESS 
COSTLY  MEDIUM  OF  POM- 
PEIAN  STONE A  COMBI- 
NATION         OF  CRUSHED 


MODEL  FOR  GARDEN    FOUN- 
TAIN.   "THE   FISHER  GIRL". 
EXHIBITED   AT  THE    RECENT 
FLOWER   SHOW. 


STONE  AND  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  WITH  OTHER  IN- 
GREDIENTS THAT  PRO- 
VIDE AN  ARTISTIC  FINISH 
AND  MAKE  THE  PRODUCT 
WATER  AND  FROST 
PROOF.  THE  TALL  SLEN. 
DER  JARS  IN  THIS.  SUP- 
PORTED BY  WROUGHT 
IRON  TRIPODS.  THAT 

SHOW  CLASSIC  OUT- 

LINES        AND  UNUSUAL 

GRACE.  ARE  ESPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE  AS  GARDEN 
AND         TERRACE  ORNA- 

MENTS. THE  FOUNTAIN 
ILLUSTRATED.  IS  CAST 
IN  BRONZE  AS  A  TABLE 
FOUNTAIN  OR  IN  THREE 
QUARTER  LIFE  SIZE  FIG- 
URE    FOR     A     GARDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED     FOLDER     WILL     BE     SENT     UPON     REQUEST 

5TVDIOS  t°he  POMPEIAN 
GAKPEN-FVRN1TVRE-COMPANY 

30  EAST  22ND   STREET.   NEW  YORK 


New  Modern  Art  as  Expressed  in  Reed  Furniture 

We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts  with  Distinctive  Reed  Furniture,  and  Decorative  Fabrics. 


Specialists 

in  Sun-Parlor 

Furnishings 


TKe  REED  SHOH  Inc. 

117  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


Novel  Home 
Decorations 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


No. 1053 

Horse 
Ash 
Tray 

(Pottery) 


Modernistic 
MIRROR 

20J/2"  long,  12"  wide 
PRICE,  #25.00 

Express   Collect 

BUCHW ALTER  INC. 

747  Madison  Ave. 
New    York 


The  beauty  and  charm  em- 
bodied in  these  cornice  de- 
signs, lend  an  air  of  distinction 
to  any  room.  Finished  in  An- 
tique, Silver  or  Ormolu  Gold. 
Also  hand  colored  to  match 
any  decorative  color  scheme. 

Write   for  complete  cat- 
alogue   and    information 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 
16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

/\^T,-7y>;  '.'V"  rtr 


Refer  to  this  pane  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


COLONIAL 

ART 

FURNITURE 

CO. 

MODERN  AND  ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE 

FABRICS    -   DRAPERIES 
RUGS  -  DECORATIONS 

3906-08  Fifth  Avenue 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Natural  Prepared 
Areca  Plant 


With     removable     leaves 

from  four  to  eight 

feet  high 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

No.  1 5  in  colors  of  Artificial  Flowers, 
Plants,   Trees,   Vines,   etc.,  mailed 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
FRANK  NETSCHERT  INC. 


61   Barclay  St. 


New  York,  N.   Y. 


Marion  H.  Millizen,  inc. 

INTERIOR       DECORATIONS 

5f>5  Fifth  Avenue,  ]<[ew  Tor\ 
Telephone  Vatiderbili  93J3 


Colorful  French  aqua  block  print, 

5l/2"   x  5Yi"   in   black  glass  frame. 

Courtesy  of  Paul  Baruch 

ried  out  against  warm,  rich  ground 
colorings. 

Old  Indian  marble  and  stone 
carvings,  one  representing  Vishnu, 
a  Hindoo  god,  another,  the  Indian 
god  of  Fertility,  whose  office  it  is  to 
dispense  rain,  are  other  interesting 
features  of  this  collection,  as  are 
some  XVIIIth  century  Indian  and 
Persian  miniatures — one,  that  of 
Nurjahan  for  whom  the  Taj  Mahal 
was  built,  being  of  exceptional 
beauty. 

At  Paul  Baruch's,  importer  and 
publisher  of  decorative  designs  in 
French  aqua  block  prints,  copies  of 
old  English  sporting  prints  and 
French  prints  for  use  in  the  arts 
and  crafts,  the  selection  is  so 
diversified  that  one  is  sure  to  find 
just  the  subject  they  desire.  Here 
are  to  be  had  decorations  for 
screens,  lamp 
shades,  waste 
baskets  and 
boxes  of  all 
uses  that  one 
so  often 
searches  for  in 
vain  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find 
decor  ative 
subjects  that 
are  suitable 
and  appealing, 
and  here,  too, 
is  an  assort- 
mentofsmaller 
prints  for 
framing  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  "Spanish  Danc- 
er" subject,  illustrated,  that  in- 
troduces brilliant  touches  of  red 
against  a  vivid  blue  sky  with  gold 
clouds.  This  is  particularly  well 
framed  in  black  glass  with  a  gold 
mat.  Etchings,  colored  drawings, 
French  prints  and  copies  of  old 
English  sporting  prints  offer  a 
further  choice   of   subjects. 

A  completely  appointed  framing 
department  is  another  feature  of 
this  business  and  in  this  all  types 
of  work  are  carried  out,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small  the  picture. 

As  the  pioneer  of  this  generation 
to  revive  silhouettes  as  a  delightful 
old    art    in    portraiture,    Beatrix 


"The  Balloon  Man",  an  original  subject 
in  silhouette.  Courtesy  of  Beatrix  Sher- 


Sherman  occupies  an  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  art  world,  today.  Hav- 
ing begun  her  career  as  a  minia- 
ture painter,  Miss  Sherman  was 
well  equipped  to  undertake  silhou- 
ette portraits  and  in  these,  she  cuts 
with  scissors  from  black  paper  not 
only  portraits  of  living  subjects 
or  from  profile  pictures,  made  in 
sizes  suitable  for  framing,  but  has 
originated  the  reproduction  of  his- 
torical and  well  known  people  oT 
modern  life  in  her  portrait  silhou- 
ettes, with  a  fac-simile  autograph. 
A  new  version  in  these  silhou- 
ettes is  the  introduction  of  a  touch 
of  gold  with  a  bit  of  color,  such  as 
red  or  blue  in  a  uniform,  to  har- 
monize with  the  surroundings  of 
the  room  in  which  they  are  hung. 
Among  these  subjects  are  Lafay- 
ette, Napoleon,  Washington,  Lin- 
coln and  other  celebrities  of  the 
past,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  and  of  our  own  generation, 
Foch,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
other  notables  in  characteristic  at- 
titudes. 

In  family  portraits  delightful  ef- 
fects are  obtained  when  back- 
grounds are  introduced,  such  as  a 
table,  a  fireplace,  a  favorite  spot 
in  one's  garden  or  a  familiar  win- 
dow or  doorway  suggestive  of  one's 
surroundings.  Beauty  of  profile  is 
not  essential  for  the  silhouette, 
for  the  ofttime  rugged  features  of 
the  original  old  portraits  We  have 
treasured  in  our  families  for  gen- 
erations make  them  even  more  in- 
teresting to  us. 
These  sil- 
houettes may 
b  e  preserved 
in  quaint  rep- 
licas of  the  old 
fashioned 
frames  and 
thus  pass 
down  to  future 
generations  as 
examples  of 
"shadowcut- 
ting"  just  as 
we  have  prized 
the  silhouettes 
of  our  prede- 
cessors for 
their  expressive  and  simple  charac- 
terization. The  square  mahogany 
or  ebony  frame  with  an  oval  open- 
ing, banded  in  gilt  is  quite  the 
most  appropriate  frame  for  this 
purpose.  Decorative  subjects,  how- 
ever, similar  to  "The  Balloon 
Man",  above,  require  but  a  simple 
black  molding. 

Miss  Sherman  has  many  such 
subjects  together  with  silhouettes 
that  may  be  bought  in  sets  of  four, 
in  a  variety  of  designs  all  ready  to 
be  pasted  on  as  suitable  decora- 
tions for  lamp  shades,  boxes,  waste 
baskets,  screens  and  even  be  ap- 
plied to  linen  chair  backs  and  run- 
ners. These  may  be  easily  replaced. 


Painted  Decorations 

of 

Distinction 

COSMO  DE  SALVO 
516  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


4$k 


WEATHER    VANES 
GATE    SIGNS 
SILHOUETTES 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

WROUGHT    IRON    HARDWARE 

LANTERNS 


CRAFTSMAN     SHOPPE 


16    EAST    54TH    ST. 
NEW    YORK 


HARRIETT  C.  BRYANT 


Wall  Paper 

2  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 


EARL  HART  MILLER 
STUDIOS 

Interiors  of  Distinction 

149  EAST  ONTARIO  STREET 
CHICAGO 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Italian  anb  £?pantsh  Antiques 


Large  Collection  of  Italian 

and  Spanish  Oil  Jars 

Marble  and  Stone  Garden  Ornaments 

tpco.  JiH.  Jfunk 

802  ILmngton  3uenue 

near  654  Street 

jlctii  ©orb 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

ALBERT  L. 
MORSE  &  SON 

637  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


Harriet  3 ofjnson 


Unusual  Wedding 

Gifts 

Rare  Jewelry — Old  Brocades 

1055  Madison  Avenue,  New  YorkCity 

Hill tfr held  6039 


An  original  Pembroke  table 
Furniture         Hangings         Antique 


I        101   Park  Avenue  at   40th   St.    Suite  610 

1220  East  51st  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Antiques  for  the  Home 


ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


A  CHARM- 

Z\  I  N  G 
1  Xa  n  d 
practical  ar- 
rangement of 
two  pieces  of 
French  Pro- 
vincial furni- 
ture, to  be  seen  at  M.  M.  Arm- 
strong's, is  illustrated  here.  It 
demonstrates  the  adaptability  of 
this  kind  of  piece  to  successful 
combination  when  skillful  taste  is 
used.  The  carved  walnut  buffet  and 
the  carved  cup  and  pot  rack  above 


A  pair  from  a  set  of  four  silver  salts  by 
F.  M<irtin,  dated  1744.  Courtesy  of  Wyler's 


A  tasteful  arrangement  of  a  French 

Provincial   buffet   and   cup   and  pot 

nick-     with    appropriate    accessories. 

Courtesy  of  M.  M.  Armstrong 

it  were  not  originally  designed  to 
be  used  together  but  they  do  har- 
monize beautifully.  The  elements 
that  they  have  in  common 
are  the  wood,  the  similarity 
of  the  motifs  of  the  designs 
and  the  fact  that  they  both 
come  from  Lorraine. 

The  interesting  element  in 
this  arrangement  is  the  way 
the  two  parts  are  pulled  to- 
gether into  a  unit  by  means 
of  the  piece  of  toile  de  Jouy, 
printed  in  a  turkey  red  with 
scenes  from  a  wedding  feast, 
that  fills  the  space  between 
the  buffet  and  the  rack. 

Much  of  the  charm  of 
the  arrangement  is  attained 
by  the  accessories  shown  on 
the  buffet  which  are  a 
poissoniere  with  a  crest,  a 
rechaud,  a  pewter  chocolate 
pot  and  a  French  lantern  as 
well  as  the  brass  ladles 
hanging  from  the  rack  and 
the  pewter  plates  above. 
The  two  handsome  carved 


silver  salts  at 
the  top  of  this 
page  are  a  pair 
from  a  set  of 
four  at  Wy- 
ler's. Their 
hallmarks 
show  them  to 
be  from  Newcastle  and  made  by 
F.  Martin  in  1744.  The  picture 
gives  an  idea  of  the  crispness  and 
depth  of  the  carving,  the  wavy 
gadroon  edge  and  the  quality  of 
the  sturdy  ball  and  claw  feet.  The 
one  to  the  right  shows  the  coat  of 
arms  on  the  side. 
An  important 
quality  of  them 
that  a  photo- 
graph does  not 
show  is  that  they 
are  extremely 
heavy. 

Another  inter- 
esting set  at  Wy- 
ler's consists  of 
four  repousee 
candlesticks,  thir- 
teen inches  high, 
with  the  maker's 
mark,  "C.B."  and 
(he  date  mark 
1767.  This  mak- 
er's mark  is  a  rare 
one  and  is  re- 
corded in  Jackson 
as  impossible  to 
identify  definite- 
ly. There  is  a 
-j  pair  of  candle- 
sticks with  the  same  mark  in  the 
Holborn  Museum.  The  sticks  at 
Wyler's  have  their  original  wooden 
bases  and  the  crests  are  the  same 
on  all  of  them  which  indicates  that 
this  set  comes  to  us  complete,  ap- 
parently   from    the    same    family. 


An     unusual     Queen     Anne     secretary-desk 
with  bronze  figures.  Courtesy  of  Philip  Suval 


An   Early   French   Carved  Sienna  Marble  Mantel 

Also  iron  grilles,  lighting  fixtures 
and  heirlooms  of  the  past 

WALTER   G.   EARL 

235  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

just  East  of  Grand  Central  Terminal 


Consulting  Decorator 


Rare  Fabrics,  Antiques 

Estimates  submitted  for  Complete 

or  Partial  Decorating 
No    mailer    how    small  the  problem 
may  be,  Laura  Wand  will  assist  you 
A'o  Charge  for  Cvnsultati 

EAST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

V  underbill  7  W7 

■  i  ■  i  mTm  i  ■  i  uTm 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 
620   Lexington   Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECO RATION 


^Ancestral  Italy 

in  the  heart  of 

J\(ew  Tork 


/TALI AX  antiques  of  rare  charm, 
now  housed  in  a  setting  worthy  of 
their  beauty  and  distinction. 

J'he  extensive  collection  of  16th  to 
18th  Century  Furniture,  Wrought 
Irons,  Marbles,  Decorative  Paintings 
and  Textiles — assembled  at  its  source 
by  Signor  Luigi  G.  Pacciarella — out- 
grew its  former  quarters. 

\JQ\i^  you  accept  this  invitation  to 
come  in  and  view  this  bit  of  Old  Eu- 
rope, now  at  the  new  Galleries,  at 
168  East  51st  Street. 

Luigi  G.   Pacciarella 


168  East  51st  Street 

7  Jria  dei  Fossi,   Florence 


Century  ©lb  Jf  afartc  Becorattona 


m 


M 


CIGARETTE    BOX 


The  cassone  of  the  XVII  Century  was 
used  as  a  model  for  this  unique  Cig- 
arette   Box — covered    with    XVII 
Century   Red   Damask  and   Red 
Velvet.     Studded     with     brass 
nails.   Various   designs. 

RnYP  Cm  Si;c  3^  incncs  x  6/4  inches    M  T^^,  ~  --.  _.-,   I 

i.L»\sA^B,m  x  4  inchcs  high  $2?_     m  i  ray  a, 

Pillows!1  grccn  g  d  7  ° / Pap e r 
Runners!  *  gaskets, 
Hangings^  _^_  /Portfolios! 
Picture 
Frames, 

'753  MadisonAvenue^ 

NEW  YORK., 


There  is  a  fine  Queen  Anne  sec- 
retary-desk with  an  interior  of  un- 
usual classical  details  at  Philip 
Suval's.  Aside  from  the  excellent 
proportions  of  the  piece,  the  mir- 
ror doors  and  the  rather  unusual 


HHH^B 


One  of  a  set  of  finely  preserved 
French  ivall  paper  panels  of  the  "Four 
Seasons"  in  grisaille,  measuring  6' 
high.    Courtesy    of   Isabella    Barclay 

flattening  of  the  domes  of  the  top, 
the  piece  has  a  strong  appeal  on 
account  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
finely  grained  burled  walnut  that 
was  used  throughout  in  its  manu- 
facture. 


A  fine  pair  of  unusual  American 
brass  andirons  from  the  collection 
of    andirons    at    C.    R.    Morson's 

The  distinctive  element, however, 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  interior  of 
the  upper  part  which  is  relieved, 
with  great  refinement,  by  two 
pilasters  with  bronze  bases  and 
capitals,  surmounted  by  bronze 
figures,  in  the  round,  of  Mer- 
cury and  Minerva,  respec- 
tively. This  is  one  of  the  most 
dignified  variations  from  the 
usual  interior  that  has  been 
seen  in  the  New  York  galleries 
for  some  time. 

There  is  a  rare  set  of  panels 
of  French  wall  paper  in  grisai  lie 
called  "Four  Seasons"  at  Isa- 
bella Barclay's,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  They  are 
simply  waiting  to  be  put  to  the 
use  for  which  they  were  made, 
by  some  one  of  discerning  taste 
with  the  desire  to  have  a  stun- 
ning room.  The  set  consists  of 
fifty-two  running  feet  and  all  the 


panels  are  six  feet  six  inches  high. 
The  scene  on  the  panel  shown 
here  is  of  the  wine  harvest,  which 
of  course,  means  "Autumn".  The 
winter  scene  is  one  of  skating,  and 
the  summer,  haymaking.  There  are 
records  of 
two  of  these 
sets  in  this 
country  but 
their  condi- 
tion is  not  as 
fine  as  the 
ones  under 
discussion. 
One  set,  that 
was  formerly 
at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  is  now 
in  the  Muse- 
um of  Fine 
Arts  in  Bos- 
ton, a  gift 
from  Dart- 
mouth Col- 
lege. This  is 
the  one  referred  to  in  "Old  Time 
Wall  Papers"  by  Kate  Sanborn. 
The  other  set  is  in  the  Nicholas 
Ward  Boylston  house  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.  and,  according  to  Nancy  Mc- 
Clelland, in  her  book  "Historic 
Wall  Papers",  it  was  imported  by 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  fine  pair  of  early  American 
andirons  shown  here  from  C.  R. 
Morson's  are  illustrated  merely  by 
way  of  a  sample  from  the  very 
complete  collection  of  them  that 
Mr.  Morson  has  got  together.  His 
is  probably  the  largest  assemblage 
of  the  kind  in  New  York  City.  The 
oldest  specimens  go  back  to  1760 
and  the  latest  ones  bring  the  range 
of  dates  up  to  1810.  Two  note- 
worthy pair  have  the  marks  of  New 
York  City  makers  on  them;  one  is 
"T.  Phillips"  and  the  other  "R. 
Wittingham".  The  collection  em- 
braces nearly  every  dimension  that 
could  be  desired.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  pair  of  creepers  from 

End  of  a  French  room  with  a  signed 
chair,  an  unusual  clock  and  wall 
lights.   Courtesy   of  Bertha  Schaefer 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


Rjv?  shotcn  it  Imperial Karnak 
Seamhss  Worsted  Wilton,  Pat- 
tern No.  6012  E 


l^mc   the  eye,  enchantment  and   the   magic   of 

an  age=old   legend   .   .   ♦  to  the  touch,  the 

soltness   o\  deep  damask  ♦    .    .    in   your 

home,   thirty   centuries   or   line   rug 

weaving  held  captive  in  the  lus« 

trous  folds  or  Mohawk! 


Painted  for 
Mohawk  Carper  Mills 
by  Byron  Q.  Newton 


'^■^h> 


MOHftWK  RUCS  /JND  CARPETS 


MOHAWK       CARPET       MILLS 


AMSTERDAM 


NEW       YORK 


s 


ouvenirs 


ofF, 


eminine 


T|_J~ISTORY  Joes  not  tell  a  pretty  tale  of 
-M.J-  .Louis -A.  V  I,  but  the  decorative  arts  ol  the 
period  which  bear  his  name  are  charming.  r  The 
influence  ol  a  succession  ol  beautilul  women  had 
given  Jrench  art  a  leminine  atmosphere  long 
belore  Alane  Antoinette  started  pursuit  of  her 
Invofous  pastimes.  But  her  love  ol  pleasure  in 
the  gayest  court  in  Europe,  and  her  great  inter- 


Infl 


uence 


est  in  pastoral  pursuits,  encouraged  the  creation 
of  the  delicate  and  lancilul  in  art  which  char- 
acterize this  period.  r  I  abncs  lor  either  cover- 
ings or  hangings,  and  a  beautilul  range  ol  pastel 
taffetas  and  satins  appropriate  lor  .Louis  JvV 
and  Louis  XV I  periods  are  found  in  this  col- 
lection. A  recent  item  is  No.  22838V2,  the  bro- 
caded velvet  which  has  been  illustrated  above. 


[wholesale  Exclusively 


NEW    YORK 
HECKSCHER  BLDG 

BOSTON 

BERKELEY  BLDG 

PHILADELPHIA 
FINANCE   BLDG 


DECORATIVE    FABRICS    OF    DISTINCTION 
730  FIFTH  AVENUE    -    AT  57th  STREET    -    NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

HEYWORTH  BLDG 

LOS  ANGELES 
CHILLIS   BLOCK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
JEWELERS    BLDG 
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Late  17th  Century 
CHINESE  BOWL 


Rare   pieces   and   objects  of  art 
Antique    Furniture    and    Fabrics 

K.  R.  GERRY 

Interior  Decorations 
8    West    47th    Street 

Opposite   Brenturto'i.   Ne»    York 


FOREIGN  ANTIQUES 


Individual     smoking     and     coffee     trays, 

screens     and     tamps.     Flower    vases     and 

candlesticks   of  many   metals 

MARION  BOOTH  TRASK 

37  East  57lh  Street    (  Jrd   floor 
Telephone,  Regent   7279.  New   York  City 


ESTABLISHED        MJ06 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 


Out-Of-Town  Work  Given 
Special    Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS  CO. 

I  N  C. 

218   East   52nd   Street,   New   York   City 

Plaza   7540 


PRINT  BARGAIN 
CATALOG 

Flowers  —  Godeys  —  Maps  —  Colonial 
Silhouettes — Sport  Prints — All  Prints 
for  Framing — Decorative  work- 
Lamp  shades,  Boxes.  New  ideas.  48- 
page  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated 
— just    out.     Sent    for    10c     (stamps). 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


INTERIOR    DECORATION 
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Estimates 
submitted   for 
complete  or 
partial  Decorat- 
ing of  Town  or 
Country  Homes 


Reproductions  of  Old  Scenic  Wall  Paper  in  special  colors 
ANTIQUES     /     REPRODUCTIONS 

i stport  Antique  Shop 

33  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


RUTH  FERGUSON 

Announces  the  opening  of  the 

NORFOLK   SHOP 

Antiques  and  Furniture,  Interior  Decorations 
Paintings  and  Fabrics 

446  MADISON  AVE.,  Bet.  49th  and  50th  St. 
Regent  6578  NEW  YORK  CITY 


■  A.  T    X.   V    i.    |     i.    T, 
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Spanish 

We  have  just  received  a  large 
shipment  from  Spain  of  many 
interesting  pieces  which  invite 
your  inspection. 

5      11  WATER  STREET  (Near  South  Ferry)  NEW  YORK 
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IXth  century  rakka 

From  the  ruins  of  the 

Palace  at  Er  Rakka  of 

Haro  un-a  1-jRashid, 

Khali f of Bagdad 


AMERICAN  COLONY  STORES 

OF  JERUSALEM 
559  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

and   Bar  Harbor 


IMPORTERS   OF  PERSIAN  AND   STRIAE   ART 
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Hand  made  Crewel  Embroidery  and 
Numdahs    from    Kashmir,    India 

Antioue  and  modern  fabrics  from 
India    and    Persia 

Indo-Persian  Paintings 

Wholesale    Only 

We  cooperate  with  interior  decorators  In  (lie 
decoration  of  homes  and  theatres  in  classic 
Indian    and    Persian    manner    of    any    period. 

INDO-PERSIAN 

FINE    ART    COMPANY,    Importers 

Suite  537,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JdUUK.    (on  Period  Styles) 

Every  Home  Lover 
Should  Own 

Hundreds  of  readers  of  Arts 
and  Decoration  now  own 
copies  of  "Furniture",  a  well 
written,  handsomely  bound  and 
printed  book  on  period  furniture 
styles.  Brief,  concise,  comprehen- 
sive and  authentic,  this  book  will 
enable  you  to  identify  all  period 
styles  and  trace  historical  motifs 
found  in  furniture  decoration. 
More  than  250  illustrations  of  beau- 
tiful Century  Furniture.  30  chapters 
with  chronological  table  and  glos- 
sary. Endorsed  by  educators,  li- 
brarians, editors,  students  and  deco- 
rators. A  book  you  will  enjoy  and 
keep. 

Thousands  of  copies  of  "Furniture" 

already  have  been  sold.  Now  going 

into  its  third  edition.  Send  for  your 

copy  today. 

$1Q0  srSfZ 

cost  of  similar  books 
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CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 
48-E  Logan  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CENTVRY 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


AntiQUe  mahogany  Tambour  Console 

just    received. 

Height    29"   depth    15"   width   30" 

Selling   at   the   remarkable   low  flgurc  of  $2' 

See   our    Exhibit    at 

THE    KAPOCK    HOUSE    EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  DESAUMAREZ,  a  beautiful  Silver  Tea 
Service  reproduced  from  a  model  made  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  This  Tea  Set  is  typical  of 
the  period  of  luxurious  living  when  the  master 
silversmiths  outdid  themselves  in  gaining  the  fa' 
vour  of  great  families.  Flawless  Reproductions  of 
Old  English  Silver  pieces  are  moderate  in  price. 

CRICHTON  £TC£ 

EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
636  Fifth  Ave.   NEW  YORK   at  51* Street 

Write  for  the  Crichton  Portfolio  of  Old  English  Silver  Reproductions 
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A    delightful   Sheraton    work   table 

of  fine   workmanship.   Courtesy  of 

Florian  Papp 

Maryland  as  low  as  ten  inches  and 
there  are  stately  andirons,  of  the 
type  shown  here,  as  high  as  twenty- 
eight  inches.  The  materials  repre- 
sented are  all  the  familiar  kinds 
such  as  iron,  brass,  bronze  and  bell 
metal.  The  simplest  pieces  are  the 
black  iron  creepers,  and  although 
the  burnished  steel  ones  from 
Maine  could  be  called  simple,  the 
fine  spring  of  their  upward  curve, 
the  ball  or  pointed  end  and  in  some 
instances  the  ball  and  claw  feet 
make  them  truly  distinguished. 
Now  and  then  Mr.  Morson  runs 
across  an  engraved  pair  and  at 
present  he  has  a  pair  that  have  the 
earmarks  of  Paul  Revere  work. 

The  charming  arrangement 
made  by  Bertha  Schaefer  of  French 
pieces  around  the  mantel,  which  is 
shown  here,  is  interesting  for  sev- 
eral of  the  individual  pieces  as  well 
as  the  ensemble.  For  instance,  the 
armchair  is  a  Louis  XVI  piece 
painted  white  and  signed  with  the 
stamp  "P.  Remy"  with  a  star  be- 
tween the  "P"  and  "Remy".  This 
doubtless  signifies  Pierre  Remy 
who  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the 
Rue  Poissoniere  in  Paris  and 
worked  during  the  last  half  of  the 
18th  Century. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  is  a 
Directoire  piece  with  a  tin  case 
painted  dark  red.  Its  face  is  a 
hemisphere  of  the  world  which  be- 
comes transparent  when  a  candle 
is  placed  in  position  at  the  back. 
When  thus  illuminated  one  can 
read  the  time  in  the  dark.  So  here 
is  a  predecessor  of  the  modern  day 
radium  dial. 

The  two  delicate  looking  light 
brackets  on  either  side  of  the 
trumeau  were  done  by  an  artist- 
craftsman  in  tin.  The  maker  was 
remarkably  skillful  in  the  delicate 
modelling  of  his  medium  as  each 
leaf  and  petal  is  done  sensitively 
and  individually. 

The  mahogany  Sheraton  work 
table  shown  here  from  Florian 
Papp's  is  an  exquisitely  made,  well 
proportioned  piece  of  small  furni- 


ture. It  has  drawers  at  each  end 
and  two  drop  leaves  with  reeded 
edges.  The  detail  of  the  workman- 
ship can  hardly  be  shown  in  a 
photograph  as  there  is  inlay  work 
on  all  parts.  There  is  a  shell  inlaid 
on  the  lyre  pedestals,  a  dark  rose- 
wood border  around  the  top  with 
twp  fine  lines  of  satinwood  on  each 
side  of  it  and  the  stretcher,  or  lower 
shelf,  has  a  rosewood  border.  The 
feet  likewise  are  not  neglected  as 
they  are  finished  off  with  carved 
brass  fixtures  that  hold  the  casters. 

When  one  thinks  of  all  the  pre- 
tentious pieces  of  fine  furniture 
that  are  to  be  seen  it  is  a  delight  to 
find  a  table  of  this  kind  on  which 
skillful  effort  has  been  expended 
in  minutely  careful  work. 

The  Spanish  wrought  iron  door 
knocker  shown  here  was  selected 
from  the  extensive  collection  of 
16th  and  17th  Century  examples 
at  the  Spanish  Antique  Shop.  They 
are  all  rugged  and  of  ample  pro- 
portions. Some  are  in  the  form  of 
large  rings;  some  have  cut  out 
Gothic  tracery  backs;  one  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon;  another  repre- 
sents an  old  conception  of  a  sculp- 
tured lamb;  and 
still  another  is  a 
c  onvention- 
alized  lion. 

That  pewter 
was  highly  re- 
garded in  the 
past,  even  when 
the  finest  silver 
was  available,  is 
proved  by  the 
beautifully 
chased  pewter 
tray,  porringer 
and  cover  illus-  J6th  Century  Span- 
trated  here  from  ish  wrought  iron 
Dulcie  McCul-  door  knocker.  Cour. 
,  ,   ,       rp.,  tesv  of  Spanish  An- 

lough  s.They       -  tique  shop 
are    Louis    XV 

pieces  and  belong  together.  As  the 
picture  shows,  the  tray  is  deco- 
rated with  an  elaborate  gadroon. 
The  pieces  have  been  in  a  French 
family  for  several  generations  and 
they  carry  two  French  touchmarks. 


An  engraved  and  incised  Louis  XV 

pewter  porringer  and  tray.  Courtesy 

of  Dulcie  McCullough 
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A  Treasure  Trove  of 
Decorations 
for   Your 
Q  a  r  d  e  n 


NO  treasure  trove 
could  reveal  more 
pleasant  surprises  than 
our  collection  of  garden 
lead.  For  the  great  vari- 
ety of  designs  and  shapes 
offers  suggestion  upon 
suggestion — points  out 
the  way  to  the  making 
of  a  really  lovely  garden. 
These  decorations  are 
available  in  Old  English 
Lead,  a  metal  peculiarly 
suited  to  outdoor  expo- 
sure— of  a  color  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the 
ensemble  of  growing 
things.  Visit  our  Gal- 
leries, or  write  for  illus- 
trations. 


The  expertly  executed 
design  and  pleasing 
shape  have  made  this 
urn  one  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  garden 
beautiful. 


Statue  of  Cupid,  hold- 
ing aloft  a  shell  basket. 
An  ingenious  solution 
for  the  problem  of  a 
barren   spot. 


A  charming  Wall  Foun- 
tain such  as  this  always 
adds  immensely  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the 
landscape. 


The  little  winged  visi- 
tors perhaps  would  en- 
vy so  lovely  a  bird  as 
this  lead  Peacock  were 
he  standing  in  your 
garden. 


'Madison  Avenue  Galleries 

554  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


LONGNON    &    HUARD     IN     THEIR     FAMOUS     BOOK 
DESCRIBE      THE      PRIZED      ANTIQUE     PIECES    OF 

French  Provincial  Furniture 

The  Rarest  Examples 

MAY  BE  HAD  OF 
GUERIN,  INC. 


Dining  Room  Suite 
( Bressan) 


"The  Bressan  Vaisse- 
lier-horlage  is  a  mar- 
vel of  ingenuity  and 
taste.  Lucky  the  per- 
son who  possesses  an 
authentic   one!'* 


''The  Bressan  buffets  are 
one  of  the  chef  d'eeuvres 
of  French  furniture.  The 
frames  are  of  brown  wal- 
nut: in  the  centre  panels 
— the  silky  brilliance  of 
polished  cuttings  from 
elm   and  ash." 
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Guerin 

Exhibition 

R 
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Clock 

( Normandie) 

"Its  remarkable 
curved  lines  make 
it  comparable  to 
the    violirn  ello. " 


Table  a  tirettes 

( Anjou ) 


Clock 

(Pays  de  Caux) 

Panier   fleuri   design 
frThe  effect  as  a  whole 
is    one    of    wealth    and 
profusion    without    ten- 
dency to  overloading." 


Bookcase 
(Provence) 

"The  carving  is  of  shallow 
relief  .  .  .  only  on  the  frame 
and  never  on  the  panels 
themselves,  inspired  by  na- 
tive flora,  olive  branches 
and  sheaves  of   wheat." 

Armoire 
(  Haute-Bretagne ) 

"It  is  proverbially  built  of 
oak  .  .  .  which  beneath  a 
polish  of  fine  wax  takes  on 
a     semi-precious     aspect."* 


Wall  Shelf 
( Bas  Languedoc) 


Cradle  and 
Spinning 

Wheel 
(Contentin) 


Descriptions  from 
"French     Provincial 

Furniture" 

by   Longnon   St   Huard 

J.     B.    Lippincott    Co. 

Dcpt.  DC. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUERIN,  INC. 

1741   Rhode  Island  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Personal 

Importations  of 

Foreign 

Antiques 
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When  you 
are  going  away 

it  will  be  a  comfortable  feeling  to  know  that 
your  paintings  and  other  large  valuables  are  in 
a  steel  vault  as  safe  as  your  silver.  By  the  Porto- 
vault  method  of  modern  storage  service,  wrap- 
ping of  each  article  with  the  usual  expense  and 
damage  is  eliminated.  A  private  vault  is  brought 

to  your  door  and  packed 
with  your  possessions. 


rw&. 


m° 


You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  own  Portovault  and  you 
retain  the  key. 


When  your  Portovault  reaches  the 
warehouse  it  is  rolled  from  the 
chassis  and  placed  on  an  elevator. 


3     Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its 
own  compartment. 


IS 


Write  or  telephone  us  for 

Booklet  1 0  which  illustrates 

d  describes  our  service. 


} 


4  If  you  desire  access  to  your  proper- 
ty, your  Portovault  is  brought  to 
you  in  a  comfortable  reception  room 


Bny;  &  W#ypr~~  lUtrrem  $c  ttmutg 

305-307  EAST  6  1  ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGent  0340 

PORTOVAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
Hempstead  Storage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

"Bank  vault  security  for  yout  nousebold  treasures." 

©191SD&M—  M&  Y 


HENRY  V.  WEIL 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 


AFTER  APRIL  15th,  1928 

WILL  REMOVE  TO 

247-249  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET 

Between  2nd  and  3rd  Avenues 


TELEPHONE  PLAZA  5380 


Harris,  Winthrop&C? 


MAIN  OFFICE 

UPTOWN  OFFICE 

11  WALL  STREET 

578  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

(At  57th  Street) 

THE  ROOKERY, 

CHICAGO 

County  Road  & 

Royal  Parkway 

Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Roney  Plaza  Hotel 

Miami  Beach 

Florida 

MEMBERS     New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton   Exchange 


M.n.  1<>28 
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rHE  ORSENIGO — ADAM    ROOM    IN    J  H  1-.    KAPOCK    BOUSE   ISY    MRS.    U'.M.    II.    HOWELL — HOLLIDAYSBURG,    PA. 
One  "J  the  twenty-two  interesting  rooms  jor  public  inspection 


SUNPROOF  KLAPOOK  FABRICS 

IN  ACTUAL  USE  FOR— 17— YEARS 

HAVE  FILLED  EVERY  DECORATIVE  FABRIC  NEED 
FOR  17  YEARS.  THE  WIDE  RANGE  OF  DESIGN, 
COLOR  AND  WEIGHT  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  USE 
KAPOCK  FABRICS  IN  ANY  DECORATIVE  SCHEME 
FOR— 


GLASS  CURTAINS 
CASEMENT  CURTAINS 
OVERDRAPERIES 
FURNITURE  COVERINGS 
SHOWER  CURTAINS 


BED  SPREADS 
LAMP  SHADES 
TABLE  SCARFS 
PORTIERES 
WALL   COVERINGS 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  GUARANTEED  SUNPROOF 


Decoifative    T^QLlDiTics 


New  York 

180  Madison  Ave., 

H.  Gardner 


Philadelphia 

2301    W.    Allegheny   Ave., 

A.  M.  Sibber 


Chicago 

1420  Lytton  Bldg., 
W.  Zust 


Los  Angeles 

Lankershim  Hotel, 

H.  D.  Phillips 


THE    KAPOCK   HOUSE 

2011  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia 

Furnished  and  decorated  by 
70  leading  manufacturers 
and  decorators  featuring  the 
many  uses  of  KAPOCK 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 
You    are    cordially    invited. 


Dept.  V.    Send  10c  for  your  copy  of  "I\apock  Sketch  Book''''  in  Colors 
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Butler   &■   Curse.   Architects  Front  facade  of  the  home  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Steenken  at  Sanger  ties, 

N.  Y.,  revealing  the  best  traditions  of  English  cottage  architecture 


Phototiraph  by  S.  H.  Gottscho 
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HE  chair  shown  here 
is    an   original   design, 


representing    the    Danersk 
conception  of  modern  crea- 
tive  art,  and    done    in    the 
finest  American  tradition.  . 
of  the   strange    or   the   bizarre,  but  rather  a  form   so 
friendly,  so  subtly  related  to  our  own  day,  that  it  is 
accepted  and  welcomed  as  an  old  friend. 
This  is  typical  of  all   Danersk  furniture,  just  as   it   is 


A  TRUER  SPIRIT 
OF  ORIGINALITY 

Here  is  not  the  originality 


true  of  enduring  contribu- 
tions to  the  fine  arts,  and  in 
a  measure  it  explains  why 
so  many  people  of  good 
taste  today  find  real  joy  in 
collecting  Danersk  furniture  for  their  homes. 
You  are  most  welcome  to  look  about  our  showrooms 
at  your  own  pleasure,  where  you  will  see  many  inter- 
esting pieces  and  related  groups  for  every  room  in  the 
home  —  offering  a  delightful  and  varied  selection. 


Si 


DANERSK    FURNITURE 

ERSKINE  -  DANFORTH    CORPORATION,   WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
383    MADISON   AVE.,  AT  46TH  STREET,    (1ST  FLOOR),  N.  Y.  3  I  5    N.   MICHIGAN    AVE.,  CHICAGO 

LOS     ANGELES     DISTRIBUTOR:     2869    W.     7TH     STREET  »  o  FACTORIES      IN      NEW      ENGLAND 
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Two  views  of  the  Lounge 
in  the  new  Lake  Shore 
Athletic  Club.  Located  to 
the  right  of  the  main  en- 
trance this  is  one  of  the 
most  frequented  rooms  in 
the  Club.  Much  favorable 
comment  has  been  passed 
upon  the  homelike  at- 
mosphere   of    this     room 


W.  P.  NELSON  COMPANY 

Contributes  to  beauty  of 
La\e  Shore  Athletic  Club 

IN  a  commanding  position  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan  stands  Chicago's  new- 
est and  finest  Club. 

The  Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club  numbers 
among  its  members  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  younger  generation  of  this  me- 
tropolis of  the  Midwest. 
Acquiring  a  location  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive  probably  unequalled  by  any  exist- 
ing club  property  in  America,  the 
founders  determined  that  the  architec- 
ture, decoration  and  furnishing  of  the 
Club  must  be  in  consonance  with  its 
quality  of  membership  and  its-  wonder- 
ful situation. 

In  the  furnishing  of  the  decorations 
and  draperies,  the  W.  P.  Nelson  Com- 
pany is  proud  to  have  shared  in  the 
achievement  of  the  remarkable  ensemble 
that  is  causing  universally  enthusiastic 
comment. 


PRESIDENT 


(otnpaup 


Established  1856 


Address  correspondence  to  614  So.  Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago 


supply  the  Fearis  for  many 
of  the  beautiful  T^>">ia™>Q 


Vmiri 


Weago  ©tore  and 
Jraris  Branch  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  offer  a  mo§t 
interesting  eolleetion  of 
both  Neekl^^s  «^ri 

Jureai°l£  fnro  ; 


Spaulding  &  Co. 

Jewelers 

MICHIGAN  AVENUE   r  CHICAGO 
23      RUE     DE     PAIX    «■    PARIS 


DECORATIVE 

METAL 

Grilles  and  Railings 

METAL 

FURNITURE 

lor  Garden  or 

Terrace 

FOUNTAINS 

WEATHER 

VANES 
SUN  DIALS 

STABLE 

FITTINGS 

Artistic 

Embellishments 

in 

IRON  -  BRONZE 

COPPER 

Modern  or  Period 

Designs 


Entrance  Celts 
of  F.  G.  Bourne 

Estate 

Oakdalc,  L.  I. 

ERNEST  FLAGG 

Architect 


boundary  Jjnes 
of  ^Beauty 

The  dear  old  split-rail  fence  served  its  purpose. 
There  was  beauty  in  its  practical  utility.  But 
modern  development  of  country  places  demands 
a  more  modern  note  on  the  boundary  lines. 
Many  of  America's  finest  gardens  and  estates 
generously  favor  FISKE  FENCING  for  all  pur- 
poses— in  hand  wrought  iron  or  woven  wire. 
Beauty  and  utility  backed  by  70  years  of  ex- 
perienced craftsmanship  and  service. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  No.  13a 


J.WFiske 


IRON 
WORKS 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 
80  Park  Places  New  York 

ESTABLISHED    I858 


ANN  O  UNC IN  G 

The  World  s 
Lowest  Priced  SIX 


A  silent  timing  chain  drives 
thecamshaft,  assuringquiet, 
smooth  operation— a  fea- 
ture of  the  highest  priced 
cars  on  the  market. 


and  These 
Quality  Features: 

Full  Force -Feed  Lubrication 

Silent  Timing  Chain 

Invar- Strut  Pistons 

4  -Wheel  Brakes 


7"? 

neui 


Pistons  of  the  new  Whippet  Six  are  of  the 
Nelson  type —  made  of  a  special  aluminum 
alloy,  with  invar  steel  strut.  This  design  pre- 
vents piston  distortion  and  assures  faster  pick- 
up, greater  speed  and  power,  and   longer  life. 


with  7  Bearing  Crankshaft 

REVOLUTIONIZING  all  standards  of  six-cylinder  motor 
.  car  value  —  establishing  a  trend  of  design  as  advanced  as 
that  created  by  the  Whippet  in  the  four-cylinder  field — the  new 
Whippet  Six  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  amazing  car  of  the 
year.  It  offers,  at  a  hitherto  unheard  of  price,  an  array  of  me- 
chanical features  worthy  of  a  Six  costing  two  to  three  times  as 
much.  The  new  Whippet  Six  is  smooth  and  silent;  it  is  ex- 
ceptionally powerful;  it  is  flexible;  it  is  exhilaratingly  lively. 
Long,  low-swung  bodies  in  harmonious  lacquers,  and  smart  in- 
teriors, give  a  distinction  and  an  air  of  custom  car  luxury  that 
will  evoke  your  admiration.  Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

WhippetSix Touring $615;  Roadster $685;  Coupe $695;  Sedan  $745. 
Prices  (f.o.b. factory) andspecificationssubjecttochangewilhout  notice. 

^hippet§pc 


T he  designs  illus- 
trated are  but  two  of 
several  fashioned  ex- 
pressly fcr  the  Early 
Georgian  Period — 
final  assurance  of  a 
perfectly  appointed 
and  balanced  room. 
Particularly ,  do  they 
reflect  in  hardware, 
the  motifs  of  this 
period.  The  design 
is  hancock; 
the    one    below    is 


arlv  GEORGIAN 


Your  architect  or  in- 
terior decorator  can 
adviseyou  about  ap- 
propriate hardware 
by  RUSSWIN 


Russwin  Distinctive  Hardware  of  unfailing 
service  and  built  to  last  a  lifetime,  features 
many  examples  of  the  early  Georgian.  Wheth- 
er it  be  a  sturdy,  handsome  door  knob,  a  lock 
or  small  hinges  and  lock  for  a  corner  cup- 
board, all  will  be  in  perfect  accord  if  you  se- 
lect Russwin.  Whatever  the  type  of  Georgian 
architecture,  make  sure  that  your  hardware 
will  reflect  the  final  note  of  authenticity,  for 
it  will  be  seen  and  used  daily. 

Consult  your  architect  or  interior  decorator  when  mak- 
ing plans — both  will  approve  your  choice  of  Russwin 
Hardware.  Or,  write  to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  illustrative 
booklet  featuring  leading  periods  of  design  as  expressed 
by  Russwin.  Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company 
(The  American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor) 
New  Britain,  Connecticut — New  York,Chicago, London. 
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Why  all  this  attention 
to  inner  construction? 


E 


This  trademark  is  a  symbol 
of  master  craftsmanship  and 
heirloom  quality. 


MGER 


IUPHOLSTYLED 


"S7hc  Seat  of  Irlonor 


Ivery  part  of  Singer  Upholstyled  living  room 
furniture  .  .  .  whether  apparent  or  unseen  ...  is 
painstakingly  custom-built  from  the  finest  available 
materials.  Why?  Because  the  time-worthiness  of  the 
inner  construction  determines  not  only  the  comfort 
of  Upholstyled  furniture  but  also  its  long  life  of  ser- 
vice, d.  Singer  Upholstyled  is  featured  by  all. leading 
interior  decorators,  furniture  and  department  stores. 


M.    SINGER   &    SONS    *    Designers    &  Makers    '    New  York  ,  Paris  t   Brussels  ,    Milan 

LIVING   ROOM   FURNITURE 


i 


XINGEE 
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Nahon  Furniture 
is  sold  only  through 
the  trade.  It  may  be  seen 
to  best   advantage  in  our 
extensive  showrooms,  which 
are  always  open  to  the  public. 


IN  OUR  SHOWROOMS 


"N  purity  of  design,  quality  of  mate- 
rials, and  skill  of  workmanship,  Nahon 
furniture  is  in  every  respect  equal  to 
the  best  to  be  had  in  Europe.  Made  ex- 
clusively in  our  own  factory,  for  use  in 
American  homes,  it  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  imported  furniture  in  being 
built  to  withstand  our  native 
climatic  conditions. 


<JManufacturers  to  the  "Decorative  Trade 
52nd  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER  (2^3  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Southwell  Arm  Chair 

This  comfortable,  attractive  chair,  in  the  Chippendale 
style,  is  made  of  Cuban  mahogany,  upholstered  with 
all  hair  stuffing  throughout.  An  ideal,  distinctive  piece 
for  a  Colonial  or  English  room,  it  may  be  purchased 
through  the  interior  decorator,  or  the  furniture  dealer. 
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AIM.  ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


A       N 


Four  East  Fifty- seventh  Street 

NOUN 


c 


AN   INTERESTING    COLLECTION    OF   FRENCH   AND   ENGLISH 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  OLD  MIRRORS  AND  FABRICS 


CONSULTING  DECORATOR 
MRS.  RICHARD  S.  HOFFMAN 

ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 
FOR  COMPLETE  OR 
PARTIAL  DECORATING 
OF  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


NEW  YORK 

PARIS 

LONDON 


A   Corner  of  Our  New  Yorl  Sho 
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CLOSELY  woven  and  lustrous  Silky  Mull  of  the 
finest  available  quality,  and  filled  with  the  pur- 
est lamb's  wool.  The  stitching  is  executed  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  found  in  higher  priced  auilts. 
Warm  and  yet  not  burdensome,  they  are  suitable 
for  all  year  use. 

Price,    per    Quilt    $18.50 
Delivery   Prepaid. 

MOSSE 

IMC  ORPORy\TED 

73  O   FIFTH  AVE 

NEVYORK/N.Y 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE  AT  451  POST  STREET 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiipiiiiiniiiiiiiiiHii 
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WROUGHT  Iron  Cre- 
ations serve  an  end' 
less  variety  of  useful  as  well 
as  decorative  purposes  in 
the  home. 

You  will  find  them  inter' 
preted  in  colorful  finishes 
and  modernistic  patterns — 
through  Salterini  craftsman' 
ship. 


Drapery  Rods,  Radiator 
Enclosures,  Gates,  Occa- 
sional Furniture,  Lamps, 

Fire    Screens,    etc. 
Send    jar     Booklet    AD? 


.>.>»>.>«.>.>.>»j.»j..j,.j,.j.,j..;..j..j..;..j,^^^^ 


•John-B-Soltcrini- 

•vrougtit-lron- 

05-37-',MZSt-|ra|-23"'-Sreet' 

•NcviljMyoriv 
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{[At  46th  Street]} 


London's  South  Kensington  Museum  contains  the  original  of  this 
J  pine  panelled  room  so  ably  reproduced  by  Orsenigo  craftsmen.  It 
is  graciously  grouped  with  pieces  of  our  manufacture.  An  ensemble 
worthy  of  your  leisured  inspection  as  are  other  spacious  showrooms 
ennobled  by  a  variety  of  fine  panellings  and  furniture 
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.  1 //   oW   Vaissellier  from  our  recent   im- 
portation of  French   provincial  furniUtr 


S.   CAVALLO 


H  I  G  H-G  RADE    UPHOLSTERED    FURNITURE 
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Kubinyi 


A  Public  Exhibition  of  the 

FIRST  KNOTTED  RUG  BY  WHITTALL 
IN  THE  MODERN  SPIRIT 


zfi 


r  I  ^IIE  celebrated  'artist.  Victor  de 
-*-  Kubinyi,  has  created  a  rug  design 
that  is  a  picture  of  today — a  decorative 
motif  that  mirrors  the  present  period 
as  faithfully  as  museum  masterpieces 
reflect  the  feeling  of  ancient  times. 

Kubinyi's  design  has  been  immortal- 
ized in  Knotted  Rugs  by  Whittall; 
woven  in  this  almost  deathless  fabric 
which  was  born  in  the  dim  centuries 
and  has  now  become  a  modern  art. 


Those  who  have  a  flair  for  the  bizarre; 
the  truly  modern,  (and  who  instinc- 
tively stay  within  the  bounds  of  good 
taste)  will  find  inspiration  in  this 
amazing  exhibition  of  modernity. 

New  adaptations  of  the  modern  trend 
in  solid  colors  are  also  being  shown. 
The  flexibility  of  this  new  art  is  inter- 
esting, for  any  design  of  any  nationality 
or  period  may  be  employed. 
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The  only  place  in  the  world  where  Knotted  Rugs  by  W  hit  tall  are 
exhibited  is  the  new  Whittall  Salon,  5  East  57th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Knotted  Rug/ 
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FURNITURE,  lighting  equipment 
and  art  objects  that  forecast 

the  beauty  of  the  future 

conceptions  new,  daringly  orig- 
inal. An  exposition  of  the  new- 
est  products  of  the  newest  art 

representing   the   most 

famous  makers  of  Europe   and 
America,    and    including    origi- 
nations    by     Bristol     craftsmen. 
Your  inspection  is  invited. 
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319  Ea^t  62nd-/t 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  WORLDS  FINEST 
HEATING  PRODUCTS 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES  ...Give  Perfect Heating  at Lowest Fuel '  6ost 

FOR  IDEAL  HEATING  COMFORT 
AND  CONSTANT  HOT  WATER  SUPPLY 

....  Specify  the  NEW 
oAmerican  Radiator  Products^ 


New  Ideal  Red  Jacket  Heating  Boiler 

Burns  hard  or  soft  Coal,  Coke,  Oil  or  Gas. 

An  appropriate  size  for  every  building. 

NOW  you  can  enjoy  the  very  best  in  heating, 
at  no  extra  cost.  The  new  line  of  heating 
products  offered  by  the  American  Radiator  Com- 
pany embody  every  refinement  and  improve- 
ment known  to  modern  heating  engineers.  Yet 
they  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  equipment. 

The  New  Ideal  Red  Jacket  Boiler 

This  is  the  first  completely  equipped,  metal 
covered,  porcelain  enamel  finished  boiler  at 
popular  prices! 

It  is   made  in    square,  sectional   design  with 
double  flue  gallery  which  retains  the  hot  gases 


These  new  heating  products  it/ill  increase  the 
selling  or  rental  value  of  your  home  two  to 
three  times  their  low  initial  cost.  And  they  will 
serve  you  faithfully  as  long  as  your  home  lasts. 


N 


of  combustion  within  the  boiler  for  the  longest 
period  of  time,  insuring  the  extraction  and  utili- 
zation of  their  heat  in  the  highest  degree.  Each 
boiler  is  completely  equipped  with  automatic 
regulation  and  all  accessories.  The  beautiful, 
enameled  metal  jacket,  lined  with  asbestocel, 
provides  thorough  and  indestructible  insulation. 
All  doors  are  porcelain  enameled;  the  beauty  is 
enduring. 

With  an  Ideal  Red  Jacket  Boiler  in  the  cellar 
and  "American"  Corto  Radiators  upstairs,  you 
are  assured  of  lifelong  heating  comfort  with  the 
greatest  economy. 


The  New  Ideal  "Hotcoil"  Gas 
Water  Heater  20-30-40  Gallons 

The  New  Ideal  "Hotcoil"  Gas  Water  Heater 
unites  the  advantages  of  all  other  types  of  water 
heaters.  It  gives  an  abundant  hot  water  supply 
day  and  night,  and  operates  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  economy  in  gas  consumption  that  can  prac- 
tically be  attained.  And  with  porcelain  enamel 
top  and  base,  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  efficient. 

and  u/>  according  to 
sizeMus  installation 

F.O.B.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


*55 


^    Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  and 
American  Gas  Association 


Samples  at  All  First  Glass  Heating  Merchants..  Gonvenient  Payments  Gkeerfully  Arranged 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY  f 

m t  r\m„..        nncmM  rTNrrrNTNATT  MILWAUKEE  DENVER  ' 


branch  Offices: 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 

WASHINGTON 

BUFFALO 

PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 

INDIANAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
OMAHA 
ST.  PAUL 


DENVER 
SEATTLE  \ 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mail  This  Coupon  To  the  Branch  Office  Nearest  You 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY: 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  about  your 
new  heating  and  hot  water  supply  products. 

N.S.G.  5-28 

Name 


Address. 
City 


MODERN 


F  LOO  fc^  *OF     AUTH  E  NTIC     D  E/IG  N 
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This  is  the  day  of  color.  Color  in  typewriters.  Color  in  bath  tubs.  Color  in  broom 
handles.  And  color  in  bed-room  floors.  This  room  is  an  example  of  the  pleasing 
effects  obtainable  in  bed-rooms  with  the  new  linoleums,  correct  in  design  and  color. 
Linoleums  suitable  to  every  purpose,  designed  and  manufactured  by  Sloane,  are 
sold  by  leading  retailers  throughout  the  country.  Inquiries  addressed  to  our  Service 
Department,  579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  be  given  prompt  and  cour- 
teous attention.     W  &  J  Sloane  Manufacturing  Company,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


W(yj     /LOANE     LINOLEUM 
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Carved  oak  chest  of  quaint  geometric  design.  Interior  is  fitted  with  a  shelf  and 

the  finish  is  i  cry  antique.  Old  sailing  ships'  timber  is  used  wherever  available 

in  the  construction  of  our  date  reproductions. 


CK^Uz 


Cassard-Romano 
Imported  Period  Furniture 

is  Available  Through 
Your  Dealer  or  Decorator 


rvifc^ 


cassard  romano 

companyjnc 

foriivz^u^.  JI/laR^l£¥^  Tlfe&VZcSS 

232-236  Cast  59th  Street,  New  yorkCity 


CHICAGO 

155  E.  Superior  St. 


PARIS 

CASSARD  et  CiE 
61  Av.  Philippe -Auguste 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 
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WROUGHT  IRON  FOR  THE  HOME  OF 
ALL  TIMES  AND  TASTES 

Bronze  Bell  Mounted  on  Wrought  Iron  Bracket 

R.V.  2658    $30. 

R.V.  2659   . $40. 

Candelabra,  Five  Feet  High  without  Candles 

R.V.  2510    $50. 

Candlestick   Lamp  with  Amber  Parchment  Shade 

R.V.  2513  (Wired  for  One  Light)   Shade  C.S.  187/14 
Coffee  Table  with  Nine  or  Sixteen  Capri  Tile  Top 

B.C.  117   (24"  x  24"  Top)     $90. 

B.C.  108   (32"  x  32"  Top)     $85.— $113. 

Folding  Chair  with  Green  Fabric  Back  and  Seat 

B.C.    110 $25. 

Plant  Hanger  with  Yel- 
low or  Green  Treviso 
Bowl 

R.V.  2593/3 $12.50 

(Hanger) 

G.V.  186/     . $3.00 

(Bowl) 
Table    Candelabra,    Two 
Feet   High   for  Five  Can- 
dles 

R.V.  2582   $40. 

Hanging      Lantern      with 
Amber      Glass       (Wired 
Complete) 
R.V.  2516    $30. 


I 


Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  displaying  our  wrought  iron, 
hut  if  you  are  unable  to  locate  it 
Write  to  348  Congress  Street,  Boston. 


IMPORTED   BY 

Qouzfoowi 


BOSTON  ~  N  EW  YORK 


asps 


CENTENNIAL  1928 


m 


For  hours  of  ease  .  .  . 

R  a  few  moments  rest,  nothing  is  quite  so  luxuri- 
ously inviting  as  a  "beautiful  Day  Bed.  It  adorns 
any  home  and  adds  the  final  touch  of  comfort 
ore  important  to  your  lasting  delight  than   the  lovely 
designs    that    distinguish    Hall    Beds    and    Day    Beds   are   the 
wonderfully   comfortable   mattresses   and   springs   with   which 
they  are  equipped.  You  may  be  confident  that  the  purchase 
of  a  Hall  Mattress  and  Spring  is  an  investment  in  a  life-time 
of  sleeping  comfort — the  result  of  specialization  in 
the  manufacture  of  Bedding  for  100  years. 


o 


But  m 


«  Xo   commemorate    our    Centennial,    we    offer   you 

:VV  a  selection   of  finest   Beds  and  Bedding  to  be     /'/I 

•:X\      found  anywhere.  Orders  may  be  placed  di-     /Soil 

rect  or  through  your  dealer  or  decorator,      /^(l ;  I  j 

FMNKAHAIies0N5 

25  west  4.5  &  street  New  York 

Makers  of  Fine  Beds  and  Bedding 


/fM. 


D 


aJTentle  gray  shadows  on  smooth  white  stucco. 
The  rich,  rough  mass  of  shrubbery  .  '.  .  Eldo- 
rado swings  surely  and  smoothly  into  the  spirit 
of  your  sketch.  Eldorado  gives  accurate,  uniform 
gradations  of  tone-value.  Eldorado's  lead  is  flaw- 
less, responsive,  dependable  always.  Made  in 
America,  it  is  acclaimed  the  world  around  as 
"The  Master  Drawing  Pencil."  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  Pencil  Dept.  i6z-J,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Sample  Offer  — Write  for  full-length  free  samples  of 
"The  Alaster  Drawing  Pencil"  and  of  Dixon's  Thin- 
Ex  Colored  Pencils.  Because  they  have  a  thin  colored 
lead  of  great  strength  and  brilliance,  Dixon's  Thin-Ex 
Pencils  are  unequaled  for  thin  line  marking. 

ELKbO 

'the  master  drawing  pencil' 
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ROOM  IN  HOME  Of  MR.   IT.  U.  ALDIUCH.  "AULDRIDOE,"  SCARSDALE,  N.  Y.     FREDERICK  G.  FROST,  ARCHITECT.    SQUIRE  &  HARRISON,  DECORATORS 


Rugs  Made  in  the  Orient 

To  Fit  the  Decorative  Requirements 
of  Your  Home 


LIVING  ROOK* 


To  carry  to  satisfactory  completion 
any  room  which  you  desire  to  have 
in  your  home,  all  the  factors  of  its  deco- 
rative background  —  floors,  walls,  fix- 
tures, and,  most  important,  rugs — should 
be  considered  together  .  .  .  The  time  to 
do  this  is  when  the  house  is  being 
planned  with  the  architect.  Your  har- 
monious whole  is  then  assured  with  less 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  no  haste. 
The  result  of  such  a  plan  is  shown — an 
exquisite  dining-room  in  the  manner  of 
the  Brothers  Adam. 

The  delicate  formality  and  the  purity  of 
line  embodied  in  the  classic  spirit  of  the 
Adam  style  are  ideally  carried  out  in  the 


Kent-Costikyan  rug  which  was  woven- 
to-order  for  this  room.  In  delicate  blues 
and  tans,  with  modulated  detail  for  char- 
acter and  balance — it  is  an  admirable 
note  in  the  whole  restrained  spirit  of 
the  room. 


Founded  1886 

HAND-WOVEN  RUGS  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  OR  MADE-TO-ORDER 
.  .  .  ORIENTALS,  CHINESE,  SPANISH,  AUBUSSON,  SAVONNERIE  .  .  . 
ANTIQUE  HOOKED    RUGS   .    .    .   WIDE    SEAMLESS    PLAIN    CARPETS 

Kent-Costikyan 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


Opposite  Public  Library 


By  simply  submitting  your  blue  prints 
to  us,  our  designers  can  work  out  sug- 
gestions in  accord  with  the  tastes  of 
both  the  owner  and  decorator,  and  the 
rugs  will  then  be  finished  when  you 
are  ready  to  move  into  your  home. 
We  guarantee  our  deliveries  and  satis- 
factory execution  of  details;  in  case  of 
unavoidable  delays  we  lend,  without 
extra  charge,  suitable  temporary  rugs 
from  our  stock  of  Orientals. 

Our  folder  "R"  describes  in  detail  the 
decorative  possibilities  of  made-to-order 
rugs.  We  will  gladly  send  this  on 
request.  Please  mention  the  name  of 
your  architect,  decorator  or  dealer. 


PHILADELPHIA,  1520  Locust  St. 


BOSTON,  420  Boylston  St. 


CHICAGO,  1614  Heyworth  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGELES,  816  So.  Figueroa  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  251  Post  St. 
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A  Spanish  Dining  Room  in  New  York 


A  16th 
in  F 


>th  century  refectory  table  of  Spanish  walnut  and  picturesque  high  backed  chairs  contribute  to  the  air  of  urbanity 
illerton  Weaver  s  apartment.  A  leaded  glass  window  of  English  design  is  utilized  in  this  very  Spanish  setting,  its 
figures  drawn  from  the  old  Anglo-Spanish  controversy  on  the  high  seas 
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Old  World  Glamor  Pervades  Modern  Apartment 

//;  the  Home  of  Fuller  ton  Weaver  at  the  Park  Lane  Are  Many  Rare  Antiques  from 

Europe  and  the  Orient,  of  the  Finest  Craftsmanship  and  Fitted 

Together  in  an  Exquisite  Mosaic  of  the  Past 


Schultze  &  Weaver,  Architects 

MUCH  of  the  magic  and  mystery  of 
the  luxurious  modern  city  apart- 
ment lies  in  the  rich  glamor  of  Old 
World  art  that  invests  it  with  such  exotic 
beauty  and  symbolism,  for  the  race  flavor 
of  ancient  relics  remains 
behind  as  a  fragrant  gar- 
ment and,  whether  it  be  a 
mellow  old  Flemish  tapes- 
try, reverently  apostrophis- 
ing the  mediaeval  saints,  a 
fragment  of  15th  century 
Gothic  carving,  a  traceried 
window  or  a  loth  century 
Catalonian  che-t,  we  find 
it  redolent  of  epochs  long 
past  and  gone.  Amid  such 
surroundings,  we  seem  to 
become  joint  heirs  to  the 
art  of  all  ages,  and  each 
choice  example  is  a  mosaic 
by  which  we  may  fit  to- 
gether the  fair  picture  of 
some  country's  glorious  past. 

It  is  with  somewhat  of 
these  impressions,  vague 
and  illusory  perhaps,  but 
still  sufficiently  tangible  to 
register,  that  we  enter  one 
of  the  superb  modern  apart- 
ments, like  that  of  Fuller- 
ton  Weaver  in  the  exclusive 
Park  Lane,  where  pictorial 
antiquities  of  many  peoples 
and  many  periods  are  gath- 
ered together  in  a  group,  so 
comprehensive  in  scope  as 
to  form  a  saga  of  historic 
decorative  design. 

It  is  Spain,  the  Spain  of 
the  Moors  and  the  Saracens, 
as  well  also  as  that  of  their 
conquerors  to  which  we  are 
introduced  as  we  step  from 
the  formal  elegance  of  the 
public  corridor  into  the 
intimacy  and  charm  that  prevail  in  the 
private  foyer,  from  which  Mr.  Weaver's 
special  suite  of  five  rooms  give  off.  We  are 
at  once  immersed  in  characteristic  Spanish 
color,  the  antique  blue,  green  and  gold  of 
doors  and  woodwork,  so  familiar  in  old 
Spanish  interiors  and  in  the  lighter  form  of 
decoration  such  as  in  the  frames  of  the  old 
masters  Ribera,  Velasquez,  Murillo,  el  Greco 
and  of  that  astonishing  artist  Goya,  who 
came  into  prominence  a  century  later. 

But  the  real  keynote  of  Spanish  feeling  is 
struck    by    the    portrait    of    the    Spanish 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 

grandee,  of  proud  and  haughty  mien,  who 
looks  down  interrogatively  from  the  wall  up- 
on those  wondrously  beautiful  high  backed 
Spanish  chairs,  done  in  guadamacile  and 
imposingly  studded  with  brass  nails,  as  if 


.%  :.  %m 


A  Gothic  tapestry  is  silhouetted  against 
the  Jacobean  wall  paneling  in  the  living 
room.  A  hand  modeled  English  cove  ceil- 
ing and  many  rare  antiques  give  the  room 
a  charm  suggestive  of  the  Tudor  period 

they  might  be  peopled  with  his  shadowy 
confreres  of  200  years  ago.  A  Spanish 
chest  of  Catalonian  flavor,  with  arabesques 
and  figures  in  high  relief  quite  properly 
finds  a  place  among  the  other  treasures, 
for  as  in  both  Italy  and  England,  the 
chest  was  an  important  article  of  household 
convenience,   as  well    for   carments,   as   for 


Photographs  by  George  H.  Van  Anda 

family  plate,  jewels  and  coin  of  the  realm. 
Nor  was  it  altogether  an  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance that  brought  together  this  interest- 
ing 16th  century  relic  with  that  delicious  bit 
of  modernism,  Howard  Chandler  Christy's 
group  of  wood  nymphs, 
framed  in  a  huge  oval,  that 
hangs  above.  For,  even 
though  it  was  not  specially 
favored  by  the  owner,  as  it 
happens  to  be,  the  crisp 
touches  of  Spanish  blue  in 
the  composition  serve  to  tie 
it  to  the  decorative  scheme. 
Then  to  complete  the  his- 
toric color  feeling  are  bits 
of  tapestry  in  amaranth 
red  and  gold,  with  the 
handsome  old  rug  of  Moor- 
ish design  in  the  age- 
softened  colors  that  are 
traditional  in  Old  Spain. 
From  the  foyer,  through 
the  panelled  oaken  doors, 
access  is  had  to  the  sump- 
tuous living  room,  where  the 
heights  of  decorative  sym- 
bolism are  reached.  Here, 
although  the  art  of  Spain  is 
still  evidenced,  the  English 
Tudor  style  prevails.  The 
walls  are  sheathed  in  fine 
Jacobean  panelling  in  na- 
tive oak,  waxed  to  a  mellow 
loveliness,  the  treatment 
entirely  in  accord  with  the 
cove  ceiling  of  hand 
modeled  plaster. 

The  pleasant  English 
character  of  the  room  is 
sustained  also  by  groups  of 
casement  windows,  quite 
filling  one  end,  the  leaded 
glass  giving  way  at  times  to 
admit  of  pictorial  leaded 
inserts  of  viking  ships, 
bold  figures  of  crusading  knights  and  heraldic 
devices  such  as  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  mediaeval  English  days.  Cover- 
ing the  overstuffed  sofa,  beneath  an  intri- 
guing Gothic  wall  tapestry,  and  the  high 
backed  upholstered  settee  is  an  ancient  Gen- 
oese velvet  in  that  indescribable  shade  of  red, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  copes,  chasubles,  dal- 
matics and  other  canonical  vestments  of 
Latin  ecclesiastics. 

The  dais,  on  which  rests  a  colorful  gesso 
chest,  one  of  the  most  decorative  objects  in 
the  room,  is  also  covered  with  rich  embroi- 
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Rare  old  Genoese  velvets,  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
and  petit  point  cover  the  larger  pieces  in  this  sump- 
tuous living  room,  whose  architectural  accents  and 
furnishings     are     in     the     English     Tudor     style 


Many  traditional  Spanish  relics  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  dining  room.  The  walnut  side  table 
is  a  17th  century  piece  with  flared  mouldings  and 
splayed      legs      of      the      usual      Jacobean      type 
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Below — The  din- 
ing room  furniture 
includes  several 
fine  Jacob  en  n 
pieces  of  which 
the  table  shown 
is  an  example.  Op- 
posite theentrance 
from  the  foyer  is 
a  Tudor  arched 
doorway  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  din- 
ing room   beyond 


walls  are  disposed  the  most  delectable  ex- 
amples of  la  chinoiserie  in  Chinese  lacquer, 
an  art  in  which  this  country  achieved  such 
supremacy  eons  ago. 

A  radiant  red  lacquer  cabinet  desk,  traced 
over  with  golden  motifs  of  Chinese  sym- 
bolism, casts  a  warm  glow  over  the  room, 
bringing  to  light  hidden  beauties  in  dark 
places,  the  exceeding  grace  of  Chinese 
Chippendale  chairs,  for  example;  a  pie  crust 


dered  textile  in  the  same  tone.  High  bai 
chairs  are  done  in  the  most  exquisite  petit 
point  as  are  the  many  luxurious  cushions 
scattered  about.  The  tall  graceful  sanctuary 
lights,  (Tanking  the  gesso  chest,  suggest  in 
their  characteristic  refinement  and  chaste 
detail,  the  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  of 
those  attributed  to  him,  to  be  seen  guarding 
Our  Lady  in  a  dim,  misty  chapel  of  Florence. 

Especially  appealing,  too,  is  the  lovely 
fragment  of  an  ancient  French  triptych  on 
the  wall  beside  the  chimney  piece  that  once 
decorated  the  altar  of  the  patron  saint  of  a 
little  Xorman  village  by  the  sea.  It  breathes 
the  devotional  air  of  the  peasant  folk,  who 
annually  apostrophized  the  saint  by  a  special 
religious  festival,  attended  by  the  men  of 
the  fishing  fleet  who,  for  the  nonce,  put  by. 
their  nets  to  do  homage  to  their  tutelar  deity. 

A  very  human  note  is  expressed  in  the 
painting  on  the  overmantel  where  hangs  the 
portrait  of  Spencer  Weaver,  uncle  of  the 
owner  and  member  of  one  of  Philadelphia's 
old  families.  The  rich  warmth  of  the  painted 
canvas  melts  into  the  tawny  tones  of  the 
oaken  panelling  in  quiet  harmony.  From 
every  angle  the  eye  is  ravished  by  charming 
vistas,  stretching  forth  into  new  and  even 
more  alluring  fields. 

Through  the  Tudor  arched  doorway,  the 
magnificence  of  the  dining  room,  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal  in  size  to  the  palatial  living 
room,  where  the  treatment  is  definitely 
Spanish,  is  the  next  alluring  objective.  There 
is  always  an  air  of  urbanity  about  a  Spanish 
dining  room,  as  of  a  region  where  the  ameni- 
ties of  life  are  observed  with  the  utmost 
punctiliousness  and  where  the  art  of  dining 
has  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  rite. 

This  quality  is  present  in  the  old  English 
manors,  as  well  as  in  the  patrician  Italian 
type  and  it  is  particularly  accentuated  in  this 
sumptuous  Park  Avenue  apartment,  where  a 
16th  century  refectory  table  of  Spanish  wal- 
nut from  an  old  monastery,  and  picturesque 
high  backed  chairs  are   distinguishing   fea- 


Above-  A  chest 
of  C atal o n  i a n 
flavor  with  ara- 
besques and  fig- 
uresinhighrelief 
is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  ill 
the  foyer  and 
finds  a  character- 
istic      sett  i n g 

among     antique 

blue,    green    and 
gold  tones  famil- 
iar in  old  Spanish 
interiors 


tures  in  a  room  abounding  in  traditional 
Spanish  relics. 

The  long  table  board,  unornamented,  but 
worn  to  a  delicious  patina  that  brings  out 
the  deep  amber  tone  of  the  wood,  is  upheld 
by  massive  turned  legs  ending  in  Spanish 
feet,  forming  a  triple  group  with  stretcher 
at  each  end.  The  chairs,  partaking  of  much 
the  same  feeling  as  the  English  style  of  the 
late  17th  century,  are  caned,  but  are  more 
elaborate  in  detail  with  carved  front  stretcher, 
elaborate  cresting  and  the  like. 

The  walnut  side  table  of  Jacobean  flavor 
is  a  17th  century  piece  with  the  flared  mould- 
ings at  the  base  and  the  splayed  legs  of  the 
traditional  type.  In  the  pierced  iron  plates 
of  a  vargueiio,  hidden  behind  the  open  door 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  may  be  traced 
the  flowering  of  Saracenic  art  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  in  its  iron  shod  frame,  the 
history  of  the  mighty  foundries  of  Toledo 
and  of  the  smiths  who  made  the  Spanish 
city  famous. 

Directly  opposite,  on  the  same  axis  with 
the  double  doors  of  the  living  room,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  master's  suite,  where  the 
decorations  are  Oriental  in  feeling.  But  so 
closely  is  the  art  of  China  allied  with  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  countries  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Spanish  and  English  styles 
occurs  with  no  break  in  the  decorative 
rhythm.  Here,  against  jade  green  panelled 


table  of  black  and  gold  lacquer  inset  with 
mother-of-pearl,  such  as  the  early  Dutch 
traders  brought  back  from  the  Orient  in 
their  sailing  ships,  or  the  Ming  pottery  and 
bits  of  celestial  embroidery  in  blue  and  gold. 

The  bed  of  black  and  gold  lacquer,  de- 
signed on  extremely  simple  lines,  relies  solely 
for  its  effectiveness  on  the  charm  of  the 
illuminated  ornament  and  the  characteristic 
feeling  for  linear  perspective,  so  intriguing 
an  aspect  of  this  furniture  style.  With  a 
coverlet  of  raw  silk  in  narrow  gold  and  black 
stripes,  the  effect  is  pleasing  and  unobtrusive. 

Several  wall  panels  strike  colorful  notes 
in  their  peach  blow  or  Chinese  blue  fields, 
on  which  are  typical  Chinese  compositions, 
done  by  hand.  The  illusive  red  of  the  velvet 
textiles  covering  the  Chinese  Chippendale 
chairs  and  the  rose  toned  chintz  hangings 
with  bamboo  stripes  and  palm  motifs  in  blue, 
rose  and  pale  green,  though  subordinated  to 
the  more  vivid  masses  of  bright  color  of  the 
wall  panels,  are  in  gentle  harmony  with  them 
as  well  also  as  with  the  blue  and  gold 
Chinese  rug  on  the  floor. 

In  the  dressing  room  adjoining  is  a  bureau, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Colonial 
chest  on  stretches,  and  a  rare  antique  Chi- 
nese cabinet  in  the  same  black  and  gold 
lacquer.  On  the  wall  over  the  former  is  a 
curious  old  mirror,  the  glass  deeply  beveled 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Vogue  for  Incense  Shows  Rare  Art  in  Burners 

Delicate  Wreaths  and  Spirals  which  for  Centuries  Have  Risen  over  the  East  to  Permeate  Oriental 
Life  with  their  Aroma  Are  Drifting  through  Europe  to  NewYork 


Photographs  by  Sherril  Schell 

"Here  will  I  placate  my  own  Jove,  and  offer 
up  incense 

To  my  parental  Lares,  and  cast  down  all 
color  of  violets, 

All  things  are  gay;  my  gateway  now  j 
is  adorned  with  tall  branches 

And  is  keeping  the  feast  with  lan- 
terns lit  in  the  morning". 


A  RE  we  to  have  a  revival  of  in- 
l\  cense?  In  certain  London  and 
X  A.  Paris  interiors  smoke  rises 
in  delicate  wreathes  and  spirals  from 
bronze,  jade  and  crystal  receptacles, 
fdling  the  air  with  a  soothing  fra- 
grance and  contributing  a  subtle 
fascination  to  exquisite  rooms,  period 
and  modern.  There  is  a  sorcery  in 
incense  that  has  always  been  recog- 
nized, a  peculiar  magic  that  the 
woman  of  to-day  should  not  ignore. 
Just  as  she  has  demanded  the 
choicest  perfumes  for  her  person, 
so  she  will  soon  insist,  the  wise-acres 
say,  upon  obtaining  the  most  care- 
fully concocted  mixtures  for  the 
scenting  of  her  rooms. 

For  proper  censing  there  are  two 
requisites,    first    to    obtain    a    good 

The  Chinese  still  burn  incense  be- 
fore the  shrines  of  their  household 
gods  and  produce  some  of  the 
most  artistic  and  really  decorative 
receptacles      for      this      purpose 


By  SHERRIL  SCHELL 

Legendary  animals  are  used  in  one  attractive 
form  of  censer,  of  which  these  Chinese  porce- 
lain Ton  dogs  holding  Joss  sticks  are  typical 


mixture,  second  to  burn  little.  The  size  of 
the  room  will  determine  the  quantity.  The 
aroma  that  rises  from  bronze  buddha,  jade 
fish,  brass  temple,  blanc  de  chine 
dog  or  crystal  lily  or  lotus  bloom 
should  hardly  be  perceptible — no 
stronger  than  that  which  is  exhaled 
from  fresh  flowers. 

To^fully  enjoy  incense  one  should 
know  something  of  its  lore.  Its  odor 
is  impregnated  with  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  the  East.  The  mysterious 
Orient  is  spread  before  us  like  a 
mirage  and  the  movement  and  color 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  is 
revealed  anew.  In  the  tale  of  Mesrur 
and  Zain,  the  maiden  censes  herself 
with  aloes-wood  and  ambergris  as 
she  awaits  Mesrur.  Nesim,  her  sister, 
sealed  Mesrur's  letter  to  Zain  with 
musk  and  censed  it  with  aloes-wood 
and  ambergris.  In  the  tale  of  the 
Ladies  of  Bagdad  and  the  Porter, 
the  Kalandars  enter  a  room  where 
the  ladies  are  making  merry  and 
behold  "a  pleasant  place  and  a 
table  elegantly  spread  with  flowers, 
and  fruits,  and  green  herbs,  and 
(Continued  on  page  90) 

The  Orientals  believe  that  their 
gods  delight  in  incense  and  we 
find  Foil  dogs  with  incense  sticks 
as  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
magnificent     Buddhistic    temples 
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Decorative  Arts  of  the  Restauration 

Period 

A  Charm  and  Simplicity  of  Form  W  ell  Adapted  to  Use  in 
Decoration  Today  Is  Found  in  Post-Empire  Furniture  and 

Objects  of  Art 


Gilt  ■  bronze 

clock     of     the 

Restaur  at  ion 

Period 


THE  period  of  the  Restauration  in 
France  has  remained  until  recently  a 
neglected  one  both  in  the  history  ot  art 
and  in  the  field  of  collecting.  Few  of  us  realize 
just  what  the  tendencies  of  the  ppriod  were 
and  how  they  affected  the  character  of  its 
decorative  arts.  For  several  years  past,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  Restauration  objects  on 
the  market  has  greatly  increased  and  the  at- 
tractiveness and  desirability  of  many  of  them 
from  the  stand- 
point of  deco- 
rating is  obvi- 
ous. It  is  time, 
therefore,  for 
the  products  of 
this  epoch  to  be 
given  a  more 
definite  artistic 
status. 

Historically 
the  Restaura- 
tion period  be- 
gan in  1814, 
when  the  Bour- 
bons in  the  per- 
son of  Louis 
XVI II  reascend- 
ed  the  throne  of 
France,  and 
ended  in  1830 
with  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles 
X.  Already 
nearly  sixty 
years  old  when 
he  finally  be- 
came king  and 
wearied  by  years 
of  adversity  and 
exile,  Louis 
X  V 1 1 1  had 
neither  energy 
nor  desire  to  in- 
fluence in  any  way  whatever  the  trend 
of  the  arts  by  an  expression  of  positive, 
personal  taste.  His  attitude  was  rather 
one  of  the  acceptance  of  things  as  he  found 
them.  During  a  visit  to  Fontainebleau 
shortly  after  his 
accession  he  re- 
marked to  the 


By  PRESTON  REMINGTON 

mt  Curator  of  Decorative  Art,  Metropolitan  Mus 

Comte  d'Artois  upon  the  beauty  of  the  Em- 
pire decorations  and  furnishings,  and  his 
principal  expenditures  were  directed,  not  to 
redecorating  but  rather  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Emperor's  personal  insignia.  Thus 
once  the  Napoleonic  N  had  made  way  for 
the  Bourbon  lily  the  old  King  was  content 
to  live  against  a  background  created  for  his 
predecessor.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
period  generally — that  its  feet  were  inex- 
tricably embedded  in  the  Empire  tradition. 
Jacob-Oesmalter,  Thomire,  Biennais,  and 
other  craftsmen,  whose  products  after  de- 
signs by  Percier  and  Fontaine  were  the  glory 


Of    Art 


salon  of  considerable  pretentions 
the  decorative  quality  of  this 
type  of  candelabrum  is  unde- 
niable. 

Another  distinguished  ex- 
ample of  metal-work  of  this 
period  is  a  charming  gilt-bronze 
clock,  in  which  a  female  figure 
in  classic  drapery  is  represented 
as  gazing  into  a  rose  from  the 
center  of  which  Cupid  re- 
turns her  glance.  The  motif 
of  the  rose  is  repeated  on 
the    base    and    around    the 


Gilt-bronze  can- 
delabrum  in  Em- 
pire style  has 
classic  symmetry 
and  attains  an 
unusual  decora- 
tive        quality 

dial  of  the 
clock  in  a  nat- 
uralistic fash- 
ion which 
marks  the 
piece  as  Res- 
tauration rath- 
er than  Em- 
pire. The  clock 
is  also  exceed- 
ingly interest- 
ing in  that  it 
illustrates  the 
restrained  be- 
ginnings of  the 
Romantic 
movement, 
which  later  be- 
came so  dispro- 


The  original  upholstery  of  red  silk  with  medal- 
lions of  acanthus  and  grape  leaves  woven  in  grey, 
adds   to    the    interest   of   this    Restauration    piece 


The  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  period  inspired 
this  charming   lithograph   of   Mme.  Recamier  re- 
clining in  her  library  at  the  Abbaye  au  Bois 

of  the  Empire,  continued  to  enjoy  the  highest 
patronage  under  the  Restauration,  and  so 
slight  were  the  modifications  in  much  of  their 
work  that  it  is  very  often  difficult  to  tell 
(failing  documents)  whether  an  object  dates 
before  or  after  1814. 

Typical  of  the  more  luxurious  taste  of  the 
period  is  a  pair  of  gilt-bronze  candelabra 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  which  are  the 
signed  work  of  Thomire.  Although  thoroughly 
in  the  Empire  style  they  are  almost  identical 
with  a  pair  made  by  Thomire  for  Louis 
XVIII  and  given  by  him  to  his  niece,  by 
marriage,  the  duchesse  de  Berry.  In  workman- 
ship they  are  comparable  to  the  best  that  the 
Empire  period  can  offer.  The  winged  figures 
supporting  the  candle-branches  combine  with 
classic  symmetry  an  admirable  ease  and  free- 
dom from  stiffness.  As  mantel  ornaments  in  a 


portionately  saccharine 
One  of  the  most 
characteristic  objects 
of  the  period  was  the 
urn-shaped  vase. 
Many  of  these  attrac- 
tive vases  have  come 
(Cont.  on  page  94) 


M ah o gany 
was  the  most 
popularwood 
often  orna- 
mented, as  in 
this  dress- 
in  g-ta  ble, 
ivith  gilt- 
bronze 
mountsof  fine 
workmanship 
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Fifth  Avenue  Apartment  Overlooking  the  Park 

A  Delightful  Scheme  of  Furnishing,  Which  Embraces  Rare  Antiques  from  All  Over  the  World, 
Makes  This  Apartment  One  of  Great  Charm  As  Well  As  Artistically  Adequate 


H.  P.  Frcar,  Decorator 

ALL  the  nuances  of  color  that  go  to  com- 
l\  pose  a  supremely  lovely  garden,  have 
X  jL  been  gathered  together  in  the  happiest 
sort  of  an  assembly — like  a  gay  cornucopia, 
in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Maurice 
Hastings  and  their  very  small  daughter,  of 
988  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 

In   furnishing  these  spacious  rooms,  the 


By  CAROLINE  BEAUCHAMP 

ebony  frame  in  the  Empire  design,  which  is 
further  accented  in  the  miniature  gold  wreaths 
on  the  elevator  and  foyer  door.  Side  lights  of 
scarlet  metal  are  traced  in  a  fragile  gold 
vine  and  have  hurricane  glass  globes.  An 
enchanting  old  Morland  print  completes  the 
entrance  detail. 

The  same  combination  of  scarlet  and  pale 


Scarlet  doors  in  the  foyer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Maurice  Hastings  have  a  rare  lustre  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish process  of  "scumbling".  Pale  yelloiv  ivalls  add  to  the  gay  nuance  of  color  and  a  small  Victorian  black 

boy  lends  a  touch  of  the  unexpected 


prime  motive  was  not  only  in  the  creation  of 
a  sense  of  no  particular  period,  but  an  amus- 
ing and  nicely  balanced  theme  of  good  deco- 
rative factors;  thus  refraining 
from  any  suggestion  of  the 
''cliche",  as  applied  to  the  use  of 
period  pieces. 

When  the  scarlet  door  of  the 
elevator  leading  is  swung  open, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  mellow 
glow  of  canary  yellow,  not  just 
the  ordinary  sort  of  canary  but 
rather  on  the  shade  of  Madame 
Du  Barry's  "Fifu",  a  most  extra- 
ordinary little  bird  of  palest 
golden  feathers.  This  glow  comes 
from  the  walls  and  is  accented  by 
a  scarlet  ceiling  and  carpet  of  the 
same  tone.  Right  here  is  where 
the  delightful  suggestions  of 
combined  periods  begin,  because 
the  imagination  flies  from  Du 
Barry  to  English  hunting  jackets. 

On  either  side  of  the  vestibule 
are  small  consoles  of  mahogany 
with  marble  tops  incased  in  brass 
marquetry.  Above  each,  there  is 
a    mirror    with    mahogany    and 

In  the  dining  room  is  a  Chippendale 
table  made  in  1820.  The  chairs  are 
of  the  Regency,  rosewood  inlaid 
with  brass  and  covered  with  an  old 
silk   designed   for   sedan    chairs 


yellow  is  used  in  the  foyer  for  the  ceiling, 
carpet  and  walls.  Double  doors  of  scarlet 
with  the  Empire  wreaths  of  gold,  lead  to  the 


Photographs  by  Dri.v  Duryca 

library  at  the  right,  the  drawing  room  at  the 
front,  and  single  doors  lead  to  the  service 
pantries  and  dining  room  on  the  left.  These 
doors  have  a  certain  lustre  which  lends  the 
effect  of  woodwork  found  in  old  Baronial 
halls  and  has  been  produced  by  a  process 
known  in  England  as  "scumbling".  The 
door-knobs  are  of  brass,  as  are  the  side  lights 
with  yellow  parchment  shades. 
A  Persian  rug  in  smouldering 
shades  of  buff,  dull  scarlet  and 
blue,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  carpet,  imparting  the  key- 
note for  the  timbre  of  the  foyer 
theme. 

Against  one  wall  there  are  two 
late  Sheraton  chairs  of  mahogany, 
inlaid  with  a  crest  in  Empire 
treatment.  A  Sheraton  console 
card  table  of  finely  grained  ma- 
hogany stands  below  a  Martha 
Washin0ton  mirror.  Nearby  there 
is  an  amusing  stick-stand  made 
from  an  old  French  Revolution- 
ary drum. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
object  in  this  foyer,  however,  is 
the  old  clock  in  its  mahogany 
Hepplewhite  case  with  face  and 
clock  works  dating  from  1694. 
Perched  on  top  is  a  chanticleer, 
proclaiming  with  enviable  insou- 
ciance that  "morning  is  at  seven". 
Guarding  the  doors  to  the  living 
room  is  a  small  black  boy  in  gala 
attire,  relegated  from  the  Vic- 
torian period.  These  black  figures 
were  possibly  earlier  inspired  by 
the  French  invasion  into  Egypt 
or  the  Venetian  and  French 
"zamoirs",  although  they  are  usu- 
ally accredited  to  the  vogue  for 
small  black  serving  boys  during  the  Vic- 
torian period. 

Upon     entering     the     living     room,    one 
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encounters  that  exhilarating  sense  of  color 
insinuated  by  the  first  glimpse  from  the 
entrance.  Three  great  windows  across  the 
front  and  two  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
overlook  Central  Park  and  the  Museum. 
Fancy  being  able  to  watch  from  high  places, 
the  vagrant  course  of  seasons  through  the 
many  lanes  of  the  Park!  Yet  as  though  this 
might  not  be  enough — all  the  enchantment 
of  summer  lanes  is  miraculously  brought  in- 
side. The  sun  comes  spilling  through  these 
windows,  catching  every  glorious  pigment  of 
color,  tossing  it  about  so  recklessly,  that  for 
a  moment  one  is  a  bit  bewildered — it  is  as 
though  rows  and  rows  of  blue  larkspurs, 
goldenrods.  green  roots  of  hyacinths,  flaming 
hollyhocks,  and  all  their  country  cousins, 
had  come  to  tea. 

This  chimera  can  be  easily  analyzed  if  you 
like,  by  the  influence  of  the  walls  first  of  all. 
Scenic  paper,  exquisitely  colored  in  natural 
tones,  has  been  used.  The  theme  is  "Scenic 
America",  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  scenic  papers.  The  blocks 
numbering  1,675  were  originally  cut  at  Rex- 
lieim,  around  1S40,  from  a  French  artist's 
conception  of  America  after  his  visit  to  this 
country.  It  portrays  New  York  Bay,  Niagara 
Falls, Winnebago  Indian-,  the  Natural  Bridge 
of  Virginia,  West  Point  and  Boston  Harbor. 
For  centuries  this  type  of  wall  paper  has 
been  the  most  artistic  decoration  available. 

With  this  old  paper,  a  wainscoting  of 
Colonial  green  is  used.  Blending  into  the 
>ky  of  the  paper  is  the  ceiling  of  poudre  blue 
and  this  same  tone  is  carried  out  in  the 
shades  of  the  brass  side  lights.  A  center 
chandelier  of  many  crystal  prisms,  exquisitely 
faceted,  catches  each  toss  of  the  sun  and 
performs  such  miracles  as  mellowing  the 
scarlet  of  the  woven  matting  carpet,  into  the 
glowing  tones  of  a  rare  old  tapestry.  The 
curtains  are  of  antique  satin  in  green,  flecked 
with  bronze  and  the  valance  edging  is  of 
bronze  fringe.  Crystal  cherry  trees,  in  Empire 


jars,  are  placed 
in  each  window 
and  add  a  gay 
note  of  their 
own,  to  the  gen- 
eral harmony. 

As  to  the  fur- 
niture itself,  one 
might  say  that 
the  Georgian 
and  Empire  pre- 
dominate but 
one  will  be 
contradicting 
one's  self  the 
moment  the  de- 
tails are  consid- 
ered. 

For  example, 
the  room  con- 
tains four  chairs 
of  the  eight- 
eenth century, 
in  poudre  blue 
and  gold,  made 
by  an  Italian 
cabinet  maker, 
and  although 
they  are  of  the 
Queen  Anne  de- 
sign, the  Italian 
influence  domi- 
nates even  in 
the  seats  of  pale 
blue  hand-paint- 
ed silk  over 
which  are  scat- 
tered nosegays 
in    shades    of 

plum  and  green;  and  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  between  the  two  windows  facing 
north,  is  an  old  Cape  Cod  chest.  This  transi- 
tion is  quite  interesting  and  in  no  way  dis- 
organizes the  mood  of  the  room,  or  rather 
this   room  of  so  many  harmonious  moods. 

At  the  oppo- 
site end,  by  the 
fireside,  there  is 
an  excellent 
grouping  of 
lounge  and 
chairs,  colorful 
yet  conducive  to 
repose.  Above 
the  fireplace  a 
gilded  English 
convex  mirror 
has  bracket  can- 
delabra at  either 
end  of  the  man- 
tel. As  acces- 
sories, a  Ming 
figurine  and  a 
small  brass  box 
are  used,  with 
fireside  fittings 
of  brass  and 
Cape  Cod  bel- 
lows. To  com- 
plete the  charm 
of  this  group 
there  is  another 
small  table,  at 
the  left  of  the 
fireplace,   made 

Empire  influence 
inspired  the  libra- 
ry, its  tvridngdesk 
a  copy  of  one  used 
in  Napoleon's 
reign  and  its  heavy 
green  and  gold 
satin  curtains  sug- 
gestive of  St.  Cloud 
or  Malmaison 


A  scenic  wall  paper  is  the  background  for  this 
living  room   of   summer   out-of-doors   charm 

of  one  of  the  Victorian  black  boy  figurines, 
holding  aloft  a  Lowestoft  vase.  The  screen 
used  near  the  fireplace  was  painted  by  a 
young  Polish  artist  from  an  old  New  York 
print  depicting  Bowling  Green. 

Of  rosewood  and  brass  inlay,  the  English 
Regency  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  has 
an  emphatic  charm.  It  holds  an  old  tea  caddy 
of  tulipwood  inlay  and  other  small  pieces 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  care- 
ful selection  of  these  intimate  pieces  lends 
the  desired  note  of  gracious  informality  in 
the  grouping  of  appointments. 

Between  the  windows,  facing  the  Avenue 
and  the  setting  sun,  a  green  writing  table  of 
the  Venetian  influence  imparts  a  subtle  con- 
trast to  the  background — that  should  prove 
inspiration  enough  for  one's  pen.  A  small 
lamp  of  blue  lustre  is  placed  on  this  writing 
table,  and  an  old  hand-tooled  case  conceals 
the  more  prosaic  writing  tools. 

There  is  something  so  inviting  in  finding 
a  piano  well  placed;  it  portends  all  the  little 
unspoken  phrases  of  hospitality  to  be  dis- 
covered within,  forming  the  key-board,  so  to 
speak.  This  ebony  piano  is  arranged  so  that 
the  light  drifts  across  the  shoulder  from  the 
window  or  from  the  little  Empire  floor  lamp. 
A  music  case  and  bench,  covered  with  a 
silvery  blue  cushion,  complete  the  charm- 
ing corner. 

Proceeding  to  the  dining  room,  which  may 
be  entered  from  either  the  living  room  or 
foyer,  one  has  the  same  magnificent  view 
across  the  front,  with  the  added  charm  of 
south  windows  facing  down  the  Avenue. 

The  windows  are  curtained  in  hand- 
blocked  linen  in  a  Napoleonic  theme.  The 
same  fabric,  antiqued  by  hand,  is  used  as 
a  covering  for  the  screen  which  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  door  to  the  service  pantries.  Wide 
wall  spaces  have  painted  plaster  surfaces, 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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Works  of  Art  from  Famous  Clark  Collection 

Celebrated  Old  Masters  and  Priceless  Tapestries  Included  in  the  Notable 
Group  Bequeathed  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  Now  on  View 


Laces,  rugs,  rare  pieces  of  old 
furniture,  stained  glass  and 
other  antiquities  are  among 
the  treasures  housed  in  a 
new  wing  of  the  gallery, 
erection  of  which  was 
made  possible  by  a  gift 
fromSenator  Clark's 
wife  and  daughters 


The    "Portrait   of 
a     Gentleman"     by 
Rembrandt    is    char- 
acteristic of  the  work 
of  that  great  master  of 
the  Dutch  school,  both  in 
the    sombreness    of    color, 
highly  accented,  and  in   the 
combination    of    realism    with 
the  charming  and  picturesque 


Photographs  by  Lewis  P.  Woltz 


The  aristocratic  refinement  of 
Van  Dyck's  painting  is  marked 
in  this  "Portrait  of  Charles 
Lord  Herbert",  a  trifle  sen- 
timental in  its  pose  and 
very  rich  in  its  color, 
as   is   typical   of   the 
portraits      of      this 
Flemish      painter 


In  the  portrait  of 
"Mrs.  V ere  of  Stone- 
byres"  by  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  this  Scottish 
artist  has  posed  his  sub- 
ject in  full  light  and  has 
painted  ivith  his  usual   in- 
tensity. The  portrait  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  W.  A. 
Clark    collection    of   paintings 
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One  of  (i  series 
of  four  superb- 
ly  beautiful 

Gothic  tapes- 
trie*  belonging 
to  the  if  .  A. 
Clark  collec- 
tion ichich  is 
nun  appropri- 
ately housed  in 
the  new  Clark 
wing  of  the 
Corcoran  Gal- 
lery in  Wash- 
ington, recent- 
ly completed 
lor  the  purpose 


The  exquisite 
fineness  of 
workmansh  i  p 
in  these  tapes- 
tries together 
with  the  mel- 
loiv  beauty  of 
their  colorings 
makes  them 
among  the  most 
rare  of  their 
type.  They 
were  woven 
at  Arras  in 
the  fifteenth 
century  and  are 
very    valuable 


I  special  room 

teas  provided 
as  a  perfect  set- 
ting for  these 
four  tapestries 
in  the  newtouig 
of  the  Corco- 
ran Gallery, 
which  has  an 
unusual  advan- 
tage through- 
out in  having 
been  designed 
to  meet  the 
specific  needs 
of  the  treasures 
to     be     shoivn 


I'  i c ture s q  u  e 
hunting  scenes 
in  which  the 
Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy is  the, 
leading  figure 
were  chosen  as 
the  subject  of 
thesetapestries, 
which  are  as 
delightful  in 
the  minute  de- 
tail of  their  de- 
sign as  they 
are  harmoni- 
ous in  their 
whole    effect 
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Baronial  Flavor  in  Skyscraper  Apartment 

Hidden  Away  Behind  Towering  Walls  of  Stone  and  Concrete,  this  Glowing  Interior  Is  Replete 

the  Picturesque  Quality  of  an  English  Castle 

By  JANET  HOWISON  MARSH 


ivith 


Photographs  by  Amemiya 

THE  elusive  and  sophisticated  beauty 
of  the  modern  New  York  apartment, 
hidden  away  behind  towering  walls  of 
steel  and  concrete,  constitutes  a  new  phase 
of  Xew  York  life  that  promises  to  become  as 
epochal  as  the  age  of  brown  stone,  though  as 
far  removed  from  the  staid  elegance  of  the 
Victorian  as  are  the  modern  methods  em- 
ployed in  their  construction.  It  is  quite  to  be 
expected  a  New  York  architect,  in  designing 
his  own  apartment  would  excel  in  this  novel 
field  but  the  subtle  skill  displayed  by  Archi- 
bald M.  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Peabody, 
Wilson  &  Brown,  in  revamping  the  top  floor 
of  a  tall  fireproof  structure  at  Lexington  Ave- 
nue and  69th  Street  and  translating  a  stereo- 
typed interior  into  one  as  romantic  as  an  Eng- 
lish baronial  castle,  is  well  worthy  of  note. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  unerring  sense 
of  the  artistic  exercised  in  bringing  together 
in  this  captivating  apartment,  a  rare  personal 
collection  of  English,  French  and  Italian 
antiques,  assembling  them  in  a  wholly  in- 
viting fashion.  The  moment  one  steps  from 
the  elevator  into  the  Chinese  red  lacquer 
foyer  the  walls  of  which  are  illumined  with  a 
rare  and  original  collection  of  18th  century 
Italian  maps,  the  illusion  is  complete. 

The  foyer  itself  gives  access  to  a  broad  and 


spacious  corn- 
d  or  ,  from 
which  the  les- 
ser rooms  give 
off  and  at  the 
far  end  of 
which  the 
stately  draw- 
ing room  lies. 
Done  in  the 
classic  Adam 
style  with 
long,  low 
benches  and 
chairs  of  grace- 
ful contour 
decorated  with 
festoons  and 
medallions  of 
delicate  color 
on  a  ground 
of  old  ivory 
and  gold, 
ranged  against 
mellow  walls 
of  creamy  hue 
and  with  a  tes- 
selated  floor 
paved    in 


Below — Silhouetted  against  the  recessed  bookshelves  is 
a  pleasing  group  including  an  Umbrian  walnut  (able 
ivith  silhouette  ends  and  beside  it  a  leather  covered  arm- 
chair,     studded      with      nails      and      rosette      ornament 


Above — A  rich  Flemish  tapestry  covers  one  wall  of  draiv- 

ing  room.  A   stately  English  chair  is  in   striped  damask, 

and  the  French  tapestry  chair  is  in  rich  contrast 

blocks  of  gray  and  white  stone,  set  diamondwise,  this  aisle 
of  enchantment  acts  as  a  harmonious  link  in  pulling  the 
decorative  scheme  together. 

One  is  not  only  impressed  on  entering  the  brown 
apartment  by  the  feeling  of  mellow  age  but  of  immense 
space  as  well,  the  former  proceeding  from  the  judicious 
selection  of  associated  relics  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
European  sources,  the  latter  in  large  measure,  by  the 
magnificent  perspective  enjoyed  from  the  three  five-foot 
windows,  occupying  the  end  of  the  room  and  by  the 
splendid  proportions  and  palatial  character  of  the  room 
itself. 

Both  walls  and  ceilings  of  rough  brushed  plaster  and 
the  bronze  cornice,  verge  on  the  warm  brown  of  Italian 
ochre  so  delightfully  in  accord  with  the  ancestral  furni- 
ture, relieved  by  the  rich  textile  beauty  of  old  brocatelles 
and  damasks.  Here  are  also  to  be  seen  innumerable  ar- 
rangements of  English,  French  and  Italian  XVIII  century 
furniture,  grouped  as  appealing  as  in  the  old  historic 
paintings  of  the  period. 

The  chimney  piece  holds  the  traditional  center  of 
interest  inspired  if  not  fundamentally  based  on  English 
precedent.  In  this  case,  however,  it  happens  the  entire 
fireplace  end  of  the  room  enjoys  a  position  of  equal 
importance,  architecturally  as  well  as  decoratively.  As 
the  architect  himself  is  a  bibliophile,  the  disposition  of  his 
collection  of  books,  many  of  them  first  editions,  was  of 
the  utmost  importance.  So  he  furred  out  the  wall  either 
side  the  twelve  foot  chimney  to  receive  the  bookshelves 
that  range  ceiling  high.  Not  only  the  gay  color  of  the 
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leathers  but  the  elegance  of  the  richly  tooled  bindings 
lend  a  distinguishing  cachet  of  their  own  to  the 
decorative  ensemble. 

The  decorative  possibilities  of  tapestry  show  to 
good  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  the  chimney 
breasts,  hung  with  a  rich  colorful  textile  of  Flemish 
origin  that  fits  admirably  into  the  architectural 
setting  and  forms  an  admirable  foil  as  well  for  the 
quaint  Dutch  painting  placed  against  it.  Italian  ba- 
roque side  lights  flank,  the  composition  and  others  of 
the  same  graceful  type  fill  the  role  of  illuminants 
elsewhere  in  the  room,  in  association  with  tall  floor 
lights  of  silvered  gesso,  reproductions  of  fine  old 
ecclesiastical  candlesticks. 

An  assemblage  of  distinguished  antiques  compose 
the  furnishings  including,  among  other  rare  old  pieces, 
several  stately  high  backed  English  chairs,  charming 
Louis  XV  and  XVI  drawing  room  pieces  upholstered 
in  rich  damasks  as  also  the  graceful  bergeres  and 
cana]  -sential   in  an  eclectic  composition  of 

this  s>>rt.  A  characteristic  Umbrian  table  with  sil- 
houette ends  holding  lamps  of  Italian  pottery  with 
parchment  shades  is  there  and  standing  beside  it  a 
sturdy  Italian  chair  with  leather  covered  seat  and 
back,  studded  with  brass  nails,  any  or  all  of  which 
might  have  been  treasured  heirlooms  in  some  palazzo 
in  the  Lugarno  or  held  as  precious  possessions  in 
some  famous  family  on  the  continent. 

One  appealing  old  piece,  a  sofa  done  in  the  clear 

Right — A  stunning  French  marqueterie  desk  in  hois 
de  rota,  accompanied  /<»  ,i  graceful  high  backed  chair 
stands  near  the  d<»>r  <>)  a  charming  drawing  room 


cool  green  of  old  Venetian  velvet,  stands 
at  right  angles  to  the  fireplace  with,  opposite, 
an  overstuffed  French  chair  of  fine, lines  and 
sweeping  contours,  admirably  illustrative  of 
the  excellent  craftsmanship  of  the  period, 
upholstered  in  soft  blue,  gray  and  red 
damask.  Against  the  wall  near  the  corridor 
stands  a  massive  table  of  Italian  walnut, 
holding  two  huge  jars  of  16th  century 
pottery. 

A  superb  marqueterie  desk  in  bois  de  rose, 
beside   the   window,   is   accompanied    by   a 


A  tesselated  floor  in  gray  and  black  with 
ivory  ivalls  and  melluiv  hued  taffeta  hang- 
ings supplies  a  quiet  setting  for  the  Queen 
Anne     furniture     strips     of     needlepoint 

high  backed,  rush  bottomed  chair  of  pro- 
vincial flavor  and  in  close  proximity  is  a 
composition  that  exercises  a  dominating  in- 
fluence on  the  entire  decorative  scheme.  A 
rich  tapestry,  covering  the  entire  west  wall 
has  ranged  against  it,  a  number  of  damask 
covered  pieces,  examples  of  the  early  Ren- 
aissance and  the  17th  century  Tuscan  types. 


At  the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor,  having 
the  identical  wall  and  floor  treatment,  is  the 
enchanting  dining  room,  the  entire  end  look- 
ing south  a  bank  of  windows.  From  this 
height,  the  architectural  towers  of  the  new 
city  are  seen  to  rise  majestically  above  the 
roof  line  of  Old  New  York,  and  with  the 
several  East  River  bridges  festooned  against 
the  sky,  vie  in  competitive  interest  with 
the  utterly  refreshing  charm  of  the  decora- 
tive furnishings  assembled  in  this  interior. 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Just  What  Is  This  Modernistic  Movement? 

Answered  in  the  Following  Article  in  a  Wise  and  Practical  Fashion  by  one  of 

the  Pioneers  of  Modernism  in  America 

By  PAUL  T.  FRANKL 


IN  Europe  everything  that  is  expressive  of 
the  modern  twentieth  century  spirit  is 
characterized  as  "Americanization". 
Modernity  and  America  have  in 
fact  come  to  mean,  in  the  mind  of 
the  world  almost  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Yet  we  have  been  rather 
reluctant  in  our  welcome  to  the 
modern  movement  in  the  field  of 
decorative  arts.  At  first  this  seems 
strange.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  this  country's  modernity,  and  no 
doubt  about  its  growing  interest  in 
all  the  arts.  But  in  spite  of  a  his- 
tory looking  back  over  thirty  years 
in  Europe,  the  modern  art  move- 
ment had  until  recently  aroused 
little  attention  among  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  reasons  for  this  reluctance 
have  been  mainly  psychological. 
We  are  afraid  of  what  we  do  not 
know.  We  want  to  be  shown. 
Americans  are  a  nation  of  con- 
sumers. We  want  first  of  all,  to  be 
convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the 
finished  product.  It  must  demon- 
strate its  beauty  and  its  service- 
ability. Almost  thirty  years  of 
experimentation  have  been  neces- 
sary to  make  this  demonstration. 

Modem  dressing  table  in  cream 

lacquer  with  silver  trim  and  a 

single   slat   replacing  the    more 

conventional  drawer  pull 

Photograph  by  G.   IV.  Hartiuri 


Author  of  "Modem  Dimensions" 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mirror  finds  an  ap- 
propriate setting  in  this  modern  boudoir 
with  its  glass  shelves  and  "rattlesnake"  chair 


And  during  this  initial  period  of  "laboratory" 
experiments,  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  con- 
tradiction and  conflict  have  sprung  up  with- 
in the  ranks  of  the  movement  itself. 
While  serious  and  self-sacrificing 
artists  and  craftsmen  were  busy  in 
their  ateliers  and  workshops,  sen- 
sationalists and  charlatans  were 
exhibiting  work  of  a  violently 
freakish  aspect  which  they  loudly 
advertised  as  "modern".  They  at- 
tracted passing  attention  by  these 
stunts,  but  they  repelled  enduring 
interest.  Overstraining  in  an  effort 
to  be  modernists — nay,  they  went 
even  beyond  modernism  into  a 
spurious  "futurism" — eventually 
they  found  themselves  relegated 
to  the  dumpheap  of  the  passe. 
Nevertheless  they  created  in  the 
public  mind  an  unconscious  preju- 
dice against  legitimate  modernism. 
In  brief,  there  grew  up  a  whole 
tribe  of  fake  "moderns",  just  as  a 
clan  of  counterfeiters  trafficking  in 
fake  antiques,  had  long  been 
operating. 

But  now  the  experimental  stage 
has  been  completed.  Legitimate 
modernism  in  the  arts  and  decora- 
tion has   demonstrated   its   point. 

An   interesting   combination    of 

triangle,  Circle  and  square   was 

utilized  in  this  desk,  finished  in 

silver  and  red  lacquer 

Photograph   (left)  by  M attic  Edwards  Hewitt 
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It  has  overcome  the  ill- 
founded  prejudices  of  the 
public  and  it  has  asserted  its 
sanity  against  the  stunts  of 
the  sensationalists.  As  an 
expression  of  the  creative 
spirit  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  ours  it  has  proven 
not  only  its  beauty  but  its 
necessity.  On  all  sides  we 
can  discover  evidences  of 
this  victory,  in  the  arts  of 
advertising,  in  the  scenic 
arts,  in  the  decor  of  spa- 
cious shop-windows,  in  the 
realm  of  style  and  dress. 
the  fundamental  principles 
of  modernism  have  been 
accepted  without  reserva- 
tion. 

Hut  just  what  do  we 
mean  by  modernism?  Until 
we  define  it,  this  misused 
word  may  indeed  cover  a 

This  green  lacquer  bed 
suggestii  •  of  n  cradle, 
thou  i     tlir     streamline 

form  if.  applied  In  mod- 
rrn    urt 

Photograph  by  G.   II'.  liar- 


Rodii'r  fabrics  are  used  in  the  fur- 
nishing  of  this  room,  which  illus- 
trates the  simplicity  of  line  and 
Structure      in      modern      decoration 

all  sides.  It  seems  more  than  rela- 
tive. It  dominates  our  very  lives. 
Modernity  destroys  the  past  with 
its  traditions  and  conventions.  It 
expresses  itself  in  the  energy  of 
the  vertical  thrust  of  towering 
buildings    that    push    themselves 


In  structural  emphasis  partic- 
ularly, this  skyscraper  book- 
case of  redwood  and  black 
lacquer  expresses  the  modern 

spirit 

multitude  of  sins.  Yet  how  can 
we  know  what  is  truly  modern, 
how  can  we  design  modern  furni- 
ture or  draperies  or  objets  d'art, 
how  can  we  successfully  compose 
an  interior  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
our  lives,  until  we  successfully 
differentiate  the  modern  from  the 
old-fashioned?  When  we  delve 
into  this  complex  problem,  we 
learn  that  every  age  has  consid- 
ered itself  modern,  and  looked 
with  scorn  upon  its  predecessor 
as  old-fashioned.  We  are  scornful  of  the  Vic- 
torians. The  nineteenth  century  looked  down 
upon  the  eighteenth.  Modernity  is  after  all  a 
purely  relative  term.  But  we  do  make  the  in- 
teresting discovery  that  certain  ages  of  the  re- 
mote past  seemed  in  some  mysterious  fashion 
to  be  allied  in  outlook  with  our  own. 

Here  in  America,  modernity  assails  us  on 


through  the  crumbling  red  husks  of  the 
city  of  the  past;  in  the  speed  of  high- 
powered  motors;  in  rapid  transportation; 
in  the  Transatlantic  liners;  streamline 
construction  of  motorboats,  in  airplanes 
and  the  flights  of  Colonel  Lindbergh;  in 
the  general  stripping  for  action,  and  the 
unimpeded  release  of  youthful  energy  in 


Photograph    by    Mattie    Edwards    Hewitt 

sports    and    just    now    especially    in    the    arts. 

Now  we  may  see  how  closely  allied  is  the  spirit 
of  America  today  with  that  of  modern  design  in 
decoration  and  furniture.  Now  we  begin  to  see 
what  it  is  all  about.  We  begin  to  detect  the  essen- 
tial meaning  of  modernity  and  the  "modern 
movement".  Modernism,  thus  viewed,  is  no  mere 
importation  from  a  Europe  satiated  with  an- 
tiquity and  in  search  of  a  new  stimulus  to  jaded 
senses.  Rather  is  it  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
main  current  of  American  culture.  We  may  trace 
its  beginnings  in  the  architectural  achievements 
of  a  Louis  Sullivan  and  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright;  in 
the  progressive  development  of  the  skyscraper, 
with  the  gradual  elimination  of  academic  conven- 
tions in  the  whole  new  technique  of  living. 

But  in  defining  modernism,  let  us  remember 
that  not  everything  cloaking  itself  under  the 
name  is  truly  modern,  no  more  than  is  everything 
of  the  past  to  be  condemned  as  old-fashioned.  All 
great  epochs  of  civilization  and  all  countries  have 
expressed  their  individual  ideals  of  beauty.  Now 
it  is  a  curious  and  seldom  recognized  truth  that 
this  ideal  has  been  expressed  not  merely  in  art, 
and  even  more  enduringly  in  architecture,  but  in 
the  human  body  itself.  Representations  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  of  the  feminine  body — the 
''goddess"  as  a  rule — demonstrate  this  truth. 

Contrast,  for  instance,  the  well-known  Venus 
de  Milo  with  the  ideal  American  girl  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Venus,  we  may  for  the 
moment  assume — won  the  beauty  contest  in 
ancient  Greece.  Her  calm  heaviness  and  her 
bovine  stolidity  stand  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
slender,  clean  cut  lines  of  the  typical  American 
girl,  whose  body,  bereft  of  every  ounce  of  excess 
avoirdupois,  and  whose  costume,  instead  of  con- 
cealing, accentuates  the  svelte  articulation  of  her 
figure,  stands  as  the  veritable  symbol  of  our  own 
special  brand  of  modernity.  The  underlying  struc- 
ture is  frankly  revealed,  not  concealed,  as  it  was 
in  the  age  of  ribbons  and  furbelows.  Her  costume 
is  constructed  with  conscious  economy  of  means, 
in  straight  unbroken  lines.  It  may  be  designed 
with  sharply  juxtaposed  and  contrasting  colors. 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Panelling  in  the  Tradition  of  the  Tudors 

This  Modern  Room  in  a  Los  Angeles  House  Is  Made  Beautiful  with  Oak  Panelling,  Bringing  Memories 
of  the  Linen  Fold  Panelling  of  Hampton  Court  and  the  Great  Houses  of  England 


Lighting  fixtures  and  lamps  by  B.  B.  Bell  &■  Company 


By  MARY  BARBARA  DENNIS 

Furniture  and  panelling  designed  and  executed  by  George  S.  Hunt 

IN  the  whole  realm  of  interior  decorating  and  architecture  there  of  panelled  rooms  of  the  time.  For  in  Tudor  days,  panelling  was  re- 
is  nothing  which  adds  more  charm  and  distinction  to  a  room,  garded  as  a  necessity  and  not  as  a  luxury.  Labor  was  cheap  and  time 
large  or  small,  than  panelling  provided  it  is  incorporated  as  part      was  long.  Into  these  rooms  went  some  of  the  finest  work  of  the  Tudor 


of  the  architectural  scheme.  And  when  a  house 
style,  panelling  in  the  interior  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  some  of  the  finest  panelling  of  all  time 
went  into  the  old  Tudor  houses  in  England.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  examples  are  in  the  famous  palace 
of  Hampton  Court  which  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey 
built — a  palace  of  such  magnificence  that  it  aroused 
the  envy  of  Henry  VIII  into  whose  hands  Wolsey 
eventually  gave  it,  reluctantly. 

Everything  about  this  magnificent  place  is  of  in- 
tense interest  to  us  who  visit  it  centuries  later.  Here 
is  room  after  room,  suite  after  suite,  in  which  once 
gathered  the  nobles  and  the  beauties  of  the  land  to 
pay  homage  to  a  prince  of  the  Church,  a  man  so 
powerful  that  even  his  sovereign  was  jealous  of  him. 

And  as  much  as  any  one  thing,  one  is  attracted 
and  fascinated  by  the  intricacy  of  the  carving  on  the 
panelling  which  lines  these  miles  of  corridors,  these 
hundreds  of  rooms.  It  is,  however,  in  the  long  Gal- 
leries, the  Great  Hall  and  three  smaller  rooms,  lately 
thrown  open  to  the  public  through  the  generosity  of 
the  present  King  and  Queen  that  one  sees  the  most 
exquisite  and  perfect  examples  of  linen  fold  panel- 
ling, which  was  always  a  favorite  with  Tudor 
builders.  One  of  these  smaller  rooms  was  Wolsey's 
private  closet,  where  he  held  his  important  con- 
ferences; and  where,  perhaps,  he  retired  to  sit  and 
think  his  long,  long  thoughts  in  the  days  when  his 
star  began  to  wane. 

Haddon  Hall,  the  home  of  the  famed  Dorothy 
Vernon  is  another  old  English  mansion  which  pos- 
sesses beautiful  panelling  in  its  great  rooms.  Hatfield 
House,  Hardwick  House  and  Knowle  and  some  fine 
old  houses  in  Sandwich  have  also  splendid  specimens 

A  running  ornament  has  been  carved  in  the  frieze, 
the  door  openings  being  emphasized  by  heraldic 
shields,   each  shield   being   of  a  different  design 


is    Tudor    in      craftsmen,  work  which  amazes  us  by  its  intricacy  and  perfection. 


The  alcove  contains  a  fireplace 
and  book  shelves.  The  fireplace 
facing  is  of  Bedford  limestone 
with  sunken  Gothic  carved  panels 
in  a  heraldic  design 

The  Tudor  house  has  come 
to  be  extremely  popular  in  this 
country  of  late;  and  small  won- 
der. There  is  something  very 
appealing  about  it  in  its  mix- 
ture of  solidity  and  the  pictur- 
esque; in  its  half  timber  work; 
its  mullioned  windows;  its 
rambling  hospitable  look.  And 
its  interiors  offer  a  perfect  op- 
portunity for  the  craftsman  to 
display  his  art  in  woodcarving 
and  panelling. 

The  examples  of  panelling  in 
a  Tudor  room  in  an  American 
home  shown  on  these  pages  are 
particularly  fine.  The  room  is 
about  twenty  by  twenty-four 
feet,  with  an  alcove  containing 
a  fireplace  and  book  shelves  all 
around.  The  main  room  is  in  oak, 
with  linen  fold  panels  in  four 
separate  designs,  the  top  row 
being  more   ornate   than   the 
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as  they  were  called  were  destined  to  become  the 
ancestors  of  the  English  wing  chair  which  today 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  chairs  in  the  American 
home.  Bedsteads  were  too  expensive  to  be  had  in 
large  numbers,  even  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy, 
and  there  was  a  need  for  some  sort  of  sleeping  ar- 
rangement for  guests  and  retainers.  Large  padded 
chairs  were  therefore  devised,  equipped  with  wings 
to  keep  off  the  draughts  and  with  ratchets  to 
raise  or  lower  the  backs  and  these  made  adequate 
if  not  luxurious  sleeping  quarters.  Some  of  these 
early  chairs  had  no  arms,  the  wings  being  extended 
to  the  seats,  but  as  the  arms  naturally  increased 
comfort,  they  are  found  as  a  logical  development 
in  the  perfected  "grandfather's"  chair.  At  Ham 
House,  the  original  "sleeping  chayres"  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  may  still  be 
seen  and  at  Hornsby  Castle  and  at  Knole  Place 
are  other  early  examples.  In  such  a  room  as  the 
one  described,  where  care  has  been  taken  to 
achieve  a  veracious  early  English  atmosphere,  this 
copy  of  the  quaint  old  chair  is  of  great  interest. 

To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  is  a  comfortable 
chair  covered  in  dark  red  morocco  leather  and  the 
davenport  covering  is  an  Elizabethan  tapestry 
design,  the  two  cushions  being  of  soft  gold  an- 
tique satin.  The  lighting  fixtures  are  of  silver, 
copied  from  an  old  English  design. 

This  distinguished  room,  in  fine,  is  a  splendid 
example  of  modern  American  decorative  art.  The 
beautiful  panelling  compares  favorably  with  the 
work  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  English  wood- 
carving;  the  furnishings  are  not  only  correct  in 
period  and  style  but  interesting  pieces  in  them- 


Tln'  ilm  en  jinn  is  covered  in  m  Elizabethan  tap- 
<-\ir\  design,  the  cushions  soft  i^dUI  antique 
latin.  Lighting  fixtures  in  the  room  are  <>f  silver 

others  to  tie  in  the  carved  frieze  with  the  simple 
panelling  below.  The  designs  for  these  panels  were 
copied  from  the  authentic  models  in  England,  the 
variations  in  type  making  a  more  interesting  room 
than  if  the  panels  were  all  of  the  same  design.  A 
running  ornament  has  been  carved  in  the  frieze, 
the  door  openings  being  emphasized  with  heraldic 
shields  placed  over  the  carving  in  the  frieze,  each 
shield  being  of  a  different  design.  The  spandrels 
over  the  large  archway  include  the  traditional 
Tudor  rose  and  a  running  ornament  of  conven- 
tionalized leaf  and  fruit  motif.  The  frieze  carving 
is  transitional,  verging  on  the  Renaissance  but 
retaining  the  Tudor  simplicity  of  detail. 

The  supports  of  the  book  shelves  in  the  alcove 
are  carved  in  oak  in  the  form  of  faces — a  charac- 
teristic Gothic  device — some  grotesque  and  some 
of  national,  present  day  characters,  making  an 
unobtrusive  spot  of  interest,  which  is  unusual  and 
decidedly  interesting  in  conception.  The  fireplace 
in  the  alcove  has  a  facing  of  Bedford  limestone 
with  sunken  Gothic  carved  panels  in  a  heraldic 
design.  The  shelf  is  carved  and  molded  in  a  stiff 
oak  leaf  motif. 

The  beautiful  floor  in  this  room  is  of  oak  stained 
a  slightly  darker  shade  than  the  walls  and  covered 
with  a  Lavher  rug  with  a  soft  dark  yellow  back- 
ground and  figures  in  soft  shades  of  green,  blue 
and  gray.  The  window  draperies  are  appropriately 
made  of  crewel  embroidered  linen  which  add  their 
bright  colors  and  naive  design  to  the  room. 

The  furniture  in  this  lovely  room  is  mainly  of 
oak,  in  keeping  with  its  period,  although  the  davenport  feet  and 
several  of  the  chairs  are  of  walnut.  The  wing  chair  at  the  right  of 
the  main  window  is  covered  in  hand  woven  tapestry  with  a  deep 
red  background.  The  chair  to  the  right  in  one  photograph,  facing 
the  fireplace,  is  a  copy  of  a  quaint  sleeping  chair  with  a  hinged  back 
which  allows  it  to  be  lowered  to  full  length.  These  "sleeping  chayres" 


Most  of  the  furniture  is  oak.  A  Lavher  rug  is  used  on  the  floor  and 
at  the  ivindoivs  are  hung  draperies  of  crewel  embroidered  linen 

selves  and  the  decorative  accessories  have  been  chosen  with  an  eye 
to  beauty  and  effectively  complete  the  ensemble.  Here  is  a  room 
which  by  virtue  of  its  perfect  good  taste  and  essential  comfort  can 
be  lived  in  with  an  ever  increasing  sense  of  satisfaction  and  delight. 
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An  Old  Brownstone  Building  Transformed 

A  House  in  which  the  Decorator  Had  the  Unusual  Opportunity  of  Designing  and  Furnishing  a 

Home  for  Herself,  Indulging  for  Once  All  Her  Own  Tastes  and  Fancies. 

Third  in  a  Series  by  Women  Decorators 


Rose  Cumming,  Decorator 

THE  decorations  and  furnishings  of  a 
house  must  necessarily  depend  so  much 
upon  the  house  itself,  that  I  was  dis- 
couraged when  I  found  that  the  only  vacant  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  of  my  shop  were  old-fashioned  and 
unsuitable  in  many  respects. 

The  narrow  old  brownstone  building  which  I  even- 
tually acquired  on  account  of  its  accessible  position 
was  in  a  state  of  fearful  dilapidation,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  visualize  it  as  a  restored  and  pleasant  habita- 
tion. Its  condition,  however,  gave  me  the  excuse  I 
wanted  to  alter  and  reconstruct  some  of  the  rooms 
without  the  necessity  of  destroying  anything  beautiful 
in  the  process. 

My  idea  in  decorating  the  house  was  to  make  it 
redolent  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  it  expresses  itself 
in  England,  to  some  extent;   but  also  the  eighteenth 


Right— A  very 
fine  Queen  Anne 
secretary  in  red- 
lacquer  brings  a 
warm  color  note 
into  the  library 
the  same  lively 
tones  appearing  in 
a  large  Persian  rug 


Below — Antiq  u  <> 
chintz  curtains 
and  draw  curtains 
of  peach  taffeta 
are  used  effective- 
ly with  apple  green 
walls  and  bois  de 
rose  carpet  in  this 
colorful     boudoir 


By  ROSE  CUMMING 

century  of  other  countries  as  well.  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  tied  down  too  strictly  to  any 
particular  style  or  period.  Why  not  have  my 


Photographs  by  G.    W.   Hurting 

house  embody  all  that  I  had  most  admired 
in  my  travels  about  the  world? 

So  T  drew  up  my  plans  without  too  much 


Above — Silver  leaf  and 
mirror  bandings  give 
added  fascination  to 
the  unusual  design  of 
this  bed  by  Rose  Cum- 
ming. The  old  em- 
broidered satin  spread 
repeats  the  soft  Chi- 
nese colorings  used 
throughout  furnishing 
and   mural   decoration 


formality,  and  in  less  than  three  months  had 
moved    in    my   choicest    treasures   and   had 
prosecuted  my  search  for  suitable  materials 
and  furnishings  to  such  good  purpose  that 
there  were  very  few  gaps  to  fill.  Of  course 
I  have  since  made  alterations — taken  away 
here  and  added  there — but  the  whole  remains 
essentially  the  same,  and  I  like  to  think  that 
I  have  been  successful  in  creating  here  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  something  a  little  like 
m     one  of  the  old  houses 
one  meets  in  London. 
Furnishing,    how- 
ever, was  not  easy, 
as  in  many  cases  the 
proportions     were 
difficult  and  far  from 
good.   Take  for  in- 
stance   the    hall.    I 
feel  that  upon  enter- 
ing    a     house     one 
should   at    once    be 
made    conscious    of 
the    dominant    note 
pervading  its  scheme 
of  decoration.   This 
was  difficult  as  the 
hall  was  narrow  and 
irregular.  Eventual- 
ly the  chief  problem 
was  met  by  placing 
a    large  coromandel 
screen  near  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  and 
by   hanging  on   the 
opposite  wall  an  old 
painting  of  a  family 
group    which    is   so 
completely  domestic 
in  every  detail,  from 
the     Nubian     slave 
down     to     the    pet 
squirrel  in  the  cor- 
nel thatithas  always 
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The  dining  room  opens  directly  on  a  iinr- 
den,  the  freshness  <>/  which  enters  into 
the  aray-sreen.  apricot  and  silver  inter- 
ior. A  scenic  paper  is  useil  and  the  furni- 
ture  is   Chippendale 

struck  me  as  being  particularly  quaint  and 
amusing.  The  warm  colors  of  this  picture 
serve  to  relieve  the  sombreness  of  the  walls 
which  are  of  wrapping  paper,  brown,  and  I 
have  also  tried  to  get  a  lively  feeling  by 
painting  the  woodwork  and  the  staircase 
lacquer  red. 

An  old  refectory  table,  standing  beneath 
the  picture,  bought  from  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  is  one  of  my  most 
treasured  possessions;  a  sacred  Chinese  apple 
tree  of  the  -Ming  period,  nearby,  tempts  all 
comers  with  its  harvest  of  luscious  golden 
fruit,  like  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides  that  Hercules  plundered.  But  my 
apples  are  better  guarded  for  there  are  two 
raging  dragons  instead  of  one  to  threaten  the 
unwary  offender — albeit  they  are  but  of 
Chinese  porcelain. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  is  my  library. 
This  room  was  used  as  a  dining  room  by  the 
previous  owners,  but  I  have  transferred  the 
dining  room  to  the  basement  by  taking  out 
all  the  old  fittings  of  the  kitchen  and  con- 
verting that  into  a  very  comfortable  room. 
The  library  is  oblong  with  eight  walls — an 
unusual  shape  that  lent  itself  to  a  very  at- 
tractive scheme  of  decoration.  On  the  two 
narrow  walls  either  side  of  the  folding  doors 
I  covered  built-in  bookshelves.  At  the  other 
end  I  was  faced  with  the  ill  balanced  problem 
of  two  windows  and  a  door  leading  into  the 
one-time  butler's  pantry  which  is  now  a  little 
dressing  room.  These  1  treated,  all  alike,  as 
windows  in  order  to  preserve  the  general 
balance,  and  curtained  them  with  long 
ntmucd  on  pa'jc  102 ) 
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Cooperatives":  The  New  Way  of  Buying  a  Home 

"Own  Your  Own  Apartment"  Seems  to  be  the  Modern  Slogan  for  the  City  Dweller 

By  KENNETH  M.  MURCH1S0N 

Fellow  of  tlir  American  Institute  of  Architects — President  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New   York 


Left— Sketch  of  a 
suburban  coopera- 
tive apartment 
house  showing  roof 
gardens  on  every 
floor  with  actual 
gardens  flourishing. 
Finn  of  Kenneth 
M.  Murchison,  ar- 
chitects 


WE  are  living  in  a  changing  age.  Our 
habits,  our  methods  of  housing,  our 
choice  of  food,  our  choice  of  dress 
all  tend  toward  simplicity.  Simplicity  in  deco- 
ration, simplicity  in  our  architecture  are  signs 
of  progress  showing  the  trend  of  the  times. 
We  are  in  an  era  of  multi-family  living. 
Last  year  in  Xew  York  City  only  a  handful 
of  private  houses  were  erected,  while  apart- 
ment houses  sprang  up  on  every  side,  like 
tropical  plants  with  a  growing  capacity  of 
three  crops  a  year! 

But  why  thumbs  down  on  the  private 
house,  with  its  own  front  door  and  its  own 
touch  of  ownership,  with  a  red  carpet  on  the 
front  steps  for  weddings  and  funerals  and 
with  its  own  lugubrious  brown  stone  facade? 


One 


of  the  new  picturesque 
on  East  Fifty-Seventh 


cooperatives 

Street 


Relow — The  Cam- 
panile, a  coopera- 
tive apartment  on 
the  East  River, Neiv 
York.  Van  Wart  & 
Wein.    architects 


Why?  Because  of  the  changing 
manner  of  things:  the  simple  life, 
the  ever-increasing  independence  of 
our  domestics,  the  bother  of  fixing 
a  leaky  water  pipe  or  a  roof,  the 
fear  of  the  hold-up  man  and  finally 
because  it  is  becoming  so  much 
more  delightful  to  do  something 
else! 

Consequently,  the  lords  of  the 
manse,  tiring  of  their  householding 
cares,  began  to  flock  to  the  apart- 
ment houses,  there  to  sit  in  com- 
parative comfort,  whether  or  not 
the  pipes  froze  or  the  sidewalks 
were  covered  with  snow  or  the  fur- 
nace man  suddenly  went  back  to 
Italy.  Yes,  Sir!  Let  the 
apartment  people  fix  up  all 
these  little  troubles!  Don't 
bother  us,  we  want  peace 
and  quiet  after  business 
hours,  peace  at  any  price. 
But  there  are  one  or  two 
things  about  this  apartment 
arrangement  that  we  don't 
like  overmuch.  Do  the  rents 
ever  go  down?  Well,  hardly 
ever!  They  have  a  seem- 
ingly irresistible  desire  to 
go  up,  ever  and  always  up. 
For  the  dear  old  landlord 
must  make  his  profit  and  if 
that  profit  is  not  sixteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  on  his  mon- 
ey then  he  gnashes  his  teeth. 
Hismoney  is  not  working  for 
him  twenty-four  hoursa day. 

And  too,  in  a  rented  apartment, 
we  don't  always  get  the  arrangement 
of  rooms  we  want  or  the  neighbors 
we  love  to  bridge  with.  And  although 
we  are  not  looking  for  trouble,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  have  a  word  about  the 
way  the  building  is  run  nor  the  color 
scheme  of  the  employees. 
Well,  What  Is  It? 

So  along  comes  the  Remedy,  the 
Solution,  the  Nirvana  of  our  Living 
Conditions.  The  Cooperative  Apart- 


ment House!  But  hold!  there  is  nothing  new 
about  it — the  first  one  was  in  Rennes,  France, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  owners  are  living 
in  it  today!  The  idea  is  old,  yes,  but  it  is  un- 
dergoing a  very  thorough  and  intelligent  de- 
velopment today,  not  only  in  our  big  cities 
but  in  the  suburbs  and  even  out  in  the  wide 
open  spaces  and'in  the  popular  winter  resorts. 

In  case  our  more  or  less  gentle  readers  are 
interested,  let  us  cite  some  of  the  fundamental 
advantages  df  a  cooperative  apartment  house 
of  today: 

These  are: — First:  A  distinct  saving  in  rent. 
Second:  One's  apartment  built  to  order. 
Third:  A  judicious  selection  of  the  occupants. 
Fourth:   A  voice  in  the  management. 

Firstly.  Do  we  save  in  rent?  Let's  see.  The 
answer  is  that  if  the  yearly  maintenance 
charge  plus  five  per  cent  on  the  investment 
does  not  show  an  attractive  and  really  de- 
sirable saving  over  what  you  would  have 
to  pay  in  rent  for  a  similar  apartment,  then 
our  advice  is  to  move  slowly  and  wait  for  the 


next  one.  It  has  the  earmarks  of  not  being 
truly  cooperative  and  someone  behind  the 
lines  may  be  getting  too  much  out  of  it. 

Secondly.  Built  to  order?  How  much  of  it 
and  what  part?  And  what  is  the  cost?  Built 
to  order  it  is  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
one  can  change  the  steel  columns  or  the 
facades  or  the  elevator  shafts  or  the  back 
stairs  at  will.  But  it  does  mean  that  within 
reason  a  great  variety  of  changes  may  be 
made,  especially  in  the  matter  of  closets  and 
baths  and  wall  spaces  to  fit  Grandmother's 
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George  Washington  sideboard  and  the  old 
family  bookcase.  And  perhaps  Papa  is  a  great 
big  tall  man  and  wants  to  wash  his  face  with- 
out getting  a  crick  in  his  back,  so  the  plumb- 
er puts  in  his  washbasin  six  inches  higher 
than  he  would  for  an  ordinary  Papa. 

The  cost  of  changes  in  a  cooperative  apartment 
is  a  matter  of  adjustment  between  your  require- 
ments and  those  shown  on  the  so-called  "typical 
plan".  If  you  eliminate  a  partition  you  get  a  credit 
( provided,  of  course,  the  partition  has  not  yet  been 
built).  If  you  want  more  electric  outlets  than  are 
shown  on  the  plans,  you  pay  for  each  on  a  pre- 
arranged unit  basis  of  cost. 

Thirdly:  The  prospective  owners  of  a  coopera- 
tive apartment  house  must  all  be  acceptable  to  the 
other  owners  and  very  often  the  first  buyers,  to- 
gether with  the  corporation  behind  the  operation, 
form  themselves  into  a  sort  of  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions to  weed  out  the  undesirables  and  keep  the 
social  status  of  the  house  up  where  it  belong. 

Fourthly  and  as  to  the  management:  while  a 
real  estate  firm  ordinarily  is  engaged  to  manage  the 
building,  order  the  supplies  and  do  all  detail" work 
in  connection  with  a  smooth-running  organization, 
the  Tenant-Owners,  through  their  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, actually  sit  in  the  saddle  and  direct  the  des- 
tinies of  their  own  offspring. 
Tin:  Cost  of  a  Cooperative 

In  most  cases  cost  and  consequent  yearly  main- 

Above  -Roof  garden  in    Wr.  Schuyler  Schieffelin's  cooperative 
apartment  in   \eu    )  ork.  The  city's  skyline  iu.st  visible  beyond 


tenance  charges  are  the  most  potent  factors 
which  enter  into  the  question  of  buying  an 
apartment.  In  New  York  we  have  costs  per 
room  varying  from  three  to  six  thousand 
dollars,  with   perhaps   an  average   of   four 


takes  over  his  apartment  and  sublets  it  for  a 
certain  time  for  enough  at  least  to  pay  his 
deficiency  in  maintenance. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  owning  cor- 
poration by  a  tenant-owner  is  usually  pava- 


Loggia    and    living    room 

in  Mr.  Victor  Morawetz's 

duplex  apartment   in 

New   York 


thousand  on  the  East  side  from 
Fifth  Avenue  over  to  Third  Ave- 
nue, and  with  a  growing  tendency 
to  overlook  the  East  River. 

The  maintenance  charges  are  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  percent  of 
the  investment,  and  if  they  have 
been  carefully  calculated  they 
should  be  stable,  except  for  an  in- 
crease of  taxes  and  of  wages,  two 
items  that  affect  the  private  house 
dweller  perhaps  more  than  the  co- 
operative tenant-owner. 

A  query  often  heard  is:  what 
happen  to  the  rest  if  a  tenant- 
owner  fails  to  pay  his  monthly  up- 
keep charge?  Do  the  others  have 
to  make  it  up? 

Not  at  all.  If  a  tenant-owner  be 
delinquent  for  two  or  three  months, 
then  the  cooperative  company, 
through    its    Board    of    Directors, 


Photoriraph  by  Wurts  Bros. 
Living  room   in  Mr.  Schieffelin's  roof  garden   apartment 

ble,  in  the  case  of  a  building  just  started,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  percent  down  and  the  balance  in  ten  percent 
installments  until  the  structure  is  complete.  If  an  apart- 
ment is  purchased  after  the  building  is  finished  then  the 
whole  amount  is  due,  although  arrangements  are  often 
made  to  carry  part  of  this  payment  for  a  year  or  so,  and 
through  certain  finance  companies  for  a  longer  period. 
Another  point  on  which  doubt  has  arisen  in  many 
minds  is, — suppose  all  the  apartments  in  the  building 
are  not  sold,  is  not  the  maintenance  charge 
much  stiffer  for  those  already  in  it? 

Again,  no.  The  "promoting"'  company,  the 
corporation  which  buys  the  property  and 
offers  the  apartments  for  sale,  actually  owns 
all  the  apartments  at  the  beginning  and  is 
entirely  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
unsold  apartments  at  all  times.  When  the  last 
apartment  is  sold  then  that  corporation  goes 
gracefully  out  of  business  leaving  only  the 
corporation  of  the  tenant-owners  as  the  ac- 
tual owner. 
Why  a  Tenant-Owner? 

Because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
tenant-owner  does  not  really  buy  his  apart- 
ment. He  buys  a  certain  number  of  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  and  with 
that  stock  goes  a  long  term  lease  of  a  certain 
apartment.  The  stock  is  valueless  without  the 
apartment  lease  attached  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  a  United  States  District  Judge 
recently  decided  that  a  stock  tax  on  coopera- 
( Continued  on  page  96) 
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Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 

Among  the  Furniture  of  Five  Charming  Rooms  One  Travels  from  England  to  Portugal, 
Treading  the  Distance  over  Fine  Rugs  from  Austria,  Roumania  and  Spain 


Interiors   by   Marshall   Field   &■    Co. 

WHERE  the  architectural  character  of 
a  large  place  involves  a  variety  of 
styles,  as  in  the  apartment  of  Mr. 
Warren  Wright  on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, the  work  of  the  decorator  has  two  as- 
pects. First  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  will 
assemble  furnishings  and  decorations  that 
make  the  most  of  the  background  provided. 
Also,  he  must  draw  the  heterogeneity  together 
to  create  a  unity,  from  which  any  abruptness 
of  transition  from  one  part  to  another  is 
absent. 

Here,  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  the 
plan,  it  has  been  possible  to  accomplish  this 
dual  object  by  vesting  each  distinctly  charac- 
terized room,  even  those  that  open  into  each 
other,  with  a  sense  of  enclosure,  and  by  se- 
lecting the  furnishings  on  a  principle  of  eclec- 
ticism based  upon  probabilities.  English 
objects  of  such 
time  and  nature 
that  they  might 
have  found  their 
way  into  a  French 
Eighteenth  century 
house,  and  Italian  j 
works  which  some 
itinerant  artist 
might  have  left  be- 
hind him  in  Spain, 
have  been  used  in 
place  of  works  done 
in  the  exact  time 
and  place  of  the 
prevailing  styles 
of    the    respective 

Below — Silver, 
stPin-ivare  and 
table  laces  for 
the  William 
and  Mary  din- 
ing room  were 
made  from 
unique  designs. 
Table  and 
chairs  of  burl 
walnut  have  a 
gorgeous  back- 
groundof  Brus- 
sels      tapestry 


By  L.  N.  RESEK 

rooms,  yet,  the  whole  is  harmonious. 
Perhaps  the  system  would  have  been  less 
effective  had  it  been  executed  with  less  ex- 
cellent materials.  In  the  drawing  room  are 
three  pairs  of  chairs  and  a  sofa  covered  with 
old  needlepoint  from  the  Wallace  collection 
in  London  and  two  splendid  Louis  XV  com- 
modes. These  and  the  other  pieces  are  assem- 
bled in  six  principal  groups.  One  canape  in 
burnt-orange  velvet,  backed  by  a  marble- 
topped  table,  faces  a  rather  more  elaborate 
table  flanked  by  chairs  in  petit-point,  before 
the  mantel.  Opposite,  against  the  window- 
wall,  the  sofa  forms  the  center  of  a  corre- 

Chairs  and  sofa  in  this  drawing  room  are 
covered  with  old  needlepoint  from  the 
Wallace  collection  in  London.  Other  at- 
tractive details  are  the  allegorical  pastor- 
als and  an  Austrian  hand-tuft  rug 


Photographs  by  Eugene  Hutchinson 

sponding  group.  One  of  the  large  commodes 
stands  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
book-room.  One  corner  near  it  is  occupied 
by  the. piano  with  a  walnut  case  of  late 
French  style,  a  love-seat,  covered  with  an- 
tique blue  velvet,  and  incidental  pieces.  The 
piece  de  resistance  in  the  remaining  corner  of 
this  room  is  the  black  and  gold  console  table 
with  its  white  stone  top,  the  English  deriva- 
tion of  which  has  been  referred  to.  And  the 
general  effect  is  of  comfort  and  luxury,  be- 
cause of  the. harmonious  ensemble  of  really 
fine  craftsmanship. 

By  this  disposition  of  furniture  in  rhyth- 
mically related  groups,  having  an  eye  to  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  guests  at  a 
large  party,  considerable  interest  has  been 
introduced  into  a  large  four-square  room. 
Now,  as  to  backgrounds.  The  parquetry  floor 
,  is  covered  with  an 
Austrian  hand-tuft 
'■  rug  in  which,  to  do 
its  delicacy  scant 
justice  if  any,  the 
predominant  tone 
is  soft  greenish 
blue.  There  is  a 
small  oval  in  it,  to 
correspond  with 
the  large  one  in  low 
relief  on  the  ivory- 
toned  ceiling.  The 
walls  are  paneled 
in  t  y  p  i  c  a  1  Eigh- 
teenth   century 

Below  —  A 
genre  piece  be- 
tween  the 
closed  book- 
shelves of  the 
Re  gence  li- 
brary repeats 
the  y  ell  ow 
brotvn  tones  of 
the  Louis 
XVI  fabric  on 
the  sofa  and 
also  the  Rou- 
manian nee- 
dle   point    rug 

Photo  by  Fulton-Lawson 
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A  violet  rug  and  lace  hting 
dressing  table  suggest  the  deli- 
cate grace  o)  Hrs.  "  right's  Bit- 
ting room.  Amethyst  and  buff 
are    employed    in    the    detail 

green,  with  a  mirror  over  the 
marble-faced  mantel.  Each  of 
the   four  end-spaces   is   filled 
with    a    large   canvas— richly 
toned  old  allegorical  pastorals 
painted  by  some  Hollander  in 
emulation     of     the     Classical 
work   at    the    French    capital. 
The     window      treatment      is 
simple,  in  compliance  with  the 
ta-te  of   the  period  and   with 
the  plenitude  of  pattern  in  the 
furniture.     The     curtains,     of 
light  beige  taffeta  heavily  em- 
broidered  with   tones  of  rose 
and  green,  hang  straight  from 
the  window-boxing,  which   is 
fringed  with  a  narrow  valance. 
Some  of  the  details  in  this 
room    are    worthy    of    notice. 
The  candelabra  on  each  of  the 
two  commodes  are  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Baron  de 
Rothschild.  Their  candle-cups 
issue  from  bowers  of  bronze- 
gold  foliage  with  blossoms  of 
porcelain  surrounding  Watteau 
figurines  of  the  same  material, 
exquisite     workmanship     and 
lovely  coloring.  Between  each  pair  of  these 
objects  is  a  large  vase  of  brilliant  green  and 
gold,  done  by  JNIinton  while  he  still  was  emu- 
lating the  masters  of  Sevres  to  a  degree  which 
he  later  felt  less  obliged  to  maintain.  The  top 
of  one  of  the  small  tables  nearby  is  surfaced 
with  a  quaint  Biblical  scene  in  oils,  the  master- 
piece of  some  provincial  nonentity  of  genius. 
One  of  a  pair  of  bergeres  covered  with  antique 
orange  velvet  like  that  of  the  canape  before 
the  hearth  stands  beside  this  little  piece,  to- 


The  cabinet  in  one  corner  of  Mrs.  Wright's 
sitting  room  holds  some  of  the  finest  objects 
collected  by  her.  These  include  a  pair  of 
bronzes  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  a  dia- 
mond   necklace    inwrought    in    the    bronze 

gether  with  an  oval-backed  Louis  XVI  chair 
in  petit-point.  The  lamps  are  of  coral,  jade, 
crystal  and  bronze.  Crystal,  marble  and  por- 
celain vases  are  filled  with  flowers. 

In  nearly  every  particular,  the  little  library 
is  strictly  Regence.  Its  color  scheme  cen- 


Rough  textured  tan  ivalls  in 
the  master  bedroom  and  a 
Spanish  hand-tuft  rug  are  the 
best  possible  setting  for  a  rare 
With  Century  Portuguese  bed 

ters  around  a  genre  scene  by 
Raoux  suspended  against  one 
of    the    walnut-paneled    walls 
between     the     closed     book- 
shelves. The  colors  in  the  can- 
vas are  repeated  in  the  Rou- 
manian   needlepoint    rug,    in 
the  faded  yellow  of  the  Louis 
XVI   fabric  on  a  sofa  under 
the  picture  and  in  other  de- 
tails. The  glass-curtains  of  the 
windows  are  of  beige  chiffon; 
the  draw-curtains,  of  beige  taf- 
feta with  a  small  tan  stripe. 
The  draperies  are  of  a  ruby 
red  chiffon  velvet,  softer  and 
more  pliable  than  usually   is 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Be- 
tween the  windows  stands  an 
old  French  table-desk.  Above 
it  is  a  pair  of  allegorical  paint- 
ings by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
From  the  library,  down  the 
long    vista    of    the    drawing- 
room  appears  the  dining  room. 
Paneled  with  oak,  its  slightly 
arched  ceiling  done  in  a  notice- 
ably good  reproduction  of  early 
pargetting,  its  rug  a  piece  of 
Austrian  hand-tufting  of  a  peculiar  taupe- 
brown   with   rose,   green,   blue   and   yellow 
in    the   border,   this   room    is   a   distinctive 
rendition   of  the   William   and   Mary   idea. 
All  the  furniture  for  it  was  made  for  the 
present    owner    in    England.    It    is   of   burl 
walnut  inlaid  with  various  African  species. 
There  are  two  brass-bound  leather  screens.  The 
tooled  and  painted  landscapes  that  form  their 
leaves  once  comprised  part  of  the  walls  of  a 
(Continued  on  page.  106) 
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Color  Enters  in  the 
Modern  Linen  Closet 

New  Linens  for  Bedroom  and  Bath 
Vary  from  Delicate  Pastel  Shades 
to  Gayest  Color;  but  Exquisite 
Laces  and  Embroideries  and  Fine 
White  Linen  Still  Hold  Their  Place 

By  JULIET  and  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


EXQUISITE  laces,  elaborate  embroider- 
ies and  gorgeous  colors  appear  in  the 
newest  linens  with  a  distinct  trend, 
however,  toward  practicality.  Though  the 
wave  of  color  has  extended  to  linens  for  bed- 
room and  bath,  nothing  exceeds  in  beauty 
the  marvelous  bed  spreads  of  Richelieu  or 
Colbert  embroidery  combined  with  Italian 
shadow  filet,  or  those  of  the  delicate  butter 
colored  lace  made  from  the  wedding  aprons, 
caps  and  kerchiefs  of  Normandy  peasants. 
The  beauty  of  the  lace  in  these  spreads  is 
accentuated  by  the  sheen  of  ivory  satin  under- 
neath them — ivory  rather  than  warmer  tones. 
Attractive  covers  for  the  chaise  longue  are 
made  of  Normandy  lace  finished  with  a 
deep  frill  or  of  rare  ivory  Point  de  gene, 
with  a  frill  of  plaited  chiffon  and  a  bow  of 
double  faced  satin  ribbon  in  deep  ivory  and 
pink  which  ties  a  bunch  of  ribbon  roses  and 


leaves.  Extremely  decorative  are  the  oval 
or  oblong  boudoir  pillows  of  Venetian  Point 
and  Burano  lace  over  satin,  or  of  Alenqon 
or  Binche,  with  insets  of  needlepoint.  An 
especially  lovely  one  is  of  ivory  Trapunto 
lace  with  a  design  of  figures  and  a  flight  of 
birds,  mounted  on  a  box  shaped  satin  pillow. 
More  practical  but  very  effective  is  a  bed 
spread  of  Spanish  filet  with  center  made  by 
alternating  oblongs  of  plain  creamy  material 
and  the  lace  an  elaborate  needlework  design 
upon  the  drawn  threads  of  the  fabric.  A  nine 
inch  border  of  the  lace  finishes 
this    spread.    Other    spreads   are 


Em  broidery  with 
h  e  m  stitched 
squares  and  under- 
lay done  in  a  Ba- 
varian convent. 
Courtesy  Mosse, 
Inc. 


Always  in  vogue  are  fine  tvhite  linen  and 
exquisite  lace  combined,  as  in  this  runner 
made  in  Mechlin  of  Cambrai  linen  edged 
with  Point  de  Paris.  Courtesy  of  Mosse,  Inc. 

that  laces  will  continue  to  hold  their  posi- 
tion, unassailed,  in  many  homes. 

The  keynote  of  the  modern  linen  closet, 
however,  is  color.  The  summer  spreads  in 
cool  materials,  which  replace  the  heavier 
types  used  in  winter,  are  shown  in  fast  colors 
and  in  a  wide  variety  of  beautiful  fabrics 
of  many  shades.  Figured  lawns,  plain  and 


Patchwork  quilt, 
sheets  and  pillow 
slips  in  harmoni- 
zing pastel  shades. 
■  Courtesy  Lord  & 
:    Taylor,  Inc. 


The  magnificent  bed  spread  in  the  illus-        made   of   French    filet   combined   with    fine 

tration   is   of   Point   de    1  enise   and   Milan 
lace  which   are  exquisite  over  ivory  satin. 


tration   is   of  Point   de    Venise   and  Milan  hand   wQven    Hnen     FrQm    ^   gheer    ^^ 


trite     M/ztc-i-fi     t<»  c     cnjin.mc     \ruxzi      i^i/i  ^      jut-i**-.  £  V  1    *  1  •  •        -i 

Courtesy   Grande  Maison   de   Blanc,  Inc.        ot    these    things    there    is    every    indication 


printed  organdies,  dotted  Swisses,  voiles, 
striped  broadcloth,  silk  in  ombre  stripes, 
mohair,  all  these  fabrics  suggest  unlimited 
possibilities  for  carrying  out  the  color  en- 
semble of  the  sleeping  room.  Piles  of  linen 
and  cotton  sheets  and  pillow  slips  add  their 
variety  of  tones  to  the  array  on  the  shelves. 
Towels  are  particularly  attractive  in  every 
size  and  many  designs,  ranging  in  color  from 
the  most  delicate  of  pastel  shades  to  deeper 
rose,  maize,  French  blue  and  green. 

The  return  to  popularity  of  Early 
American  furniture  brings  with  it  a  host  of 
accompanying  accessories,  among  the  most 
noteworthy  being  the  candlewicking  bed 
spreads  and  patchwork  quilts  made  in  the 
days  of  quilting  bees  and  tea  parties,  when 
busy  fingers  outrivalled  nimble  tongues  and 
artists  painted  the  "Rising  Sun"  in  calico 
instead  of  paint.  Among  other  designs  are 
"The  Basket",  "Martha  Washington"  and 
"The  Rolling  Stone"  which  drapes  the 
"clothes  line"  of  an  exclusive  Fifth  Avenue 
shop,  in  all  the  bravery  of  white  blocks  on 
blue,  rose,  gold,  orchid  and  green  sateen. 
These  quilts,  warm,  but  light  as  a  feather 
are  among  the  best  sellers  of  the  season  and 
"The  Rolling  Stone"  will  shortly  appear  in 
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ish     Eyelet    embroidery    uith 
Italian  filet  (mil  a  border  of  Plan- 
tiers     luce.    Courtesy     James     Ifc 
Cutcheon  &  Co. 

two  tones  of  each  of  these  colors. 
The  blocks,  made  by  hand,  are  in- 
set in  the  spreads  and  quilted  by 
machine  in  intricate  and  elaborate 
patterns. 

In  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
South  are  made  the  candlewick 
spreads  of  fine  unbleached  muslin 
with  coin  spots  and  French  knots  of 
candlewicking,  after  century  old  de- 
mu'iis.  sometimes  scalloped  and 
finished  with  hand  knotted  fringe. 
A  very  pretty  Bora]  design  in  blue 
on  white  rejoices  in  the  name 
".Mountain  Beauty",  once  a  favor- 
ite filler  of  the  hope  chest.  Spreads 
in  blue,  green,  rose,  lavender  and 
yellow  chambray  are  very  effective 
with  their  white  tufts  following  old 
time  patterns.  Sometimes  the  knots, 
tufts  and  fringe  are  made  of  white 
raw  --ilk. 

Especially  colorful  are  the  dimity 
spreads  in  stripes  of  rose  shades  and 
many  other  colors  with  white.  Re- 
juvenated with  much  color  in  rayon 
-tripes  are  the  overworked  Dolly 
Madison  spreads,  in  cerise,  maize, 
blue,  green,  yellow  or  tan,  giving 
almost  the  effect  of  one  color.  Simple 
bed  spreads  for  daily  use  are  made 
from  heavy,  handsome  voile  in 
white,  orchid,  coral,  jade  or  blue, 

Towels  of  fine  huck,  double  bor- 
der silhouetted  with  sntin  stitch. 
Point  de  I  enise  monogram,  ('our. 

tesy  "imi1.  Inc. 


with  deeply  scalloped  borders  and  two  checker-board 
bands  of  self  color  and  white  with  a  French  knot 
embroidered  in  each  check. 

Despite  the  invasion  of  color,  many  conservative 
women  prefer  sheets  and  pillow  slips  of  fine  white 
linen,  Irish,  Belgian  or  Spanish.  These  are  simply  scal- 
loped, hemstitched  and  monogrammed,  or  with  inser- 
tions of  Appenzell,  or  lines  of  double  hemstitching  in 
squares  combined  with  dainty  embroidery  or  orna- 
mented with  the  difficult  filet  tire,  the  exquisite  work 
of  nuns  in  Bavarian  convents. 

But  the  ensemble  idea  grows  apace,  and  sheets  and 
pillow  slips  of  fine  linen  and  cotton  are  now  delicately 
tinted  in  exquisite  pastel  shades,  peach,  blue  or  green, 
in  harmony  with  the  decorations  and  hangings  of  the 
room.  Though  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  sheets 
of  crepe  de  chine,  or  silk  in  delicate  shades,  colored 
linens  and  cottons  are  a  new  departure,  but  their  tints 
are  lovely  and  fast  and  their  use  is  increasing  daily. 

In  and  around  Belfast  many  a  handloom  may  still 
be  found,  on  which  the  skillful  worker  weaves  wonder- 
fully fine  towels  of  soft  huck,  surrounded  by  damask 
borders  in  which,  although  pure  white,  light  and 
shadow  and  fine  lines  make  a  design  more  than  usually 
attractive.  Most  desirable  also  are  the  plain  hem- 
stitched towels  of  fine  huck,  with  elaborate  monogram, 

Bathroom   of  Persian    blue  tile  with  green 
and  gold  trim.  The  floor  is  of  Belgian  black 
marble,   fixtures   are   gold 
P.   IV.  French  &  Co..  Decorators 


Sheet  and  pillow  slip  of  fine  linen  with 
monogram  and  the  difficult  filet  tire  work 
of   Bavarian    nuns.   Courtesy   Mosse,   Inc. 

and  those  with  borders  of  double  material, 
silhouetted  by  hand  embroidered  satin  stitch, 
with  monograms  in  Point  de  Venise.  From 
Czechoslovakia  come  damask  towels  in  deli- 
cate shades  of  blue,  gold,  orchid  and  pink, 
with  hemstitched  hems  and  a  group  of  white 
stripes  in  the  border.  Other  damask 
towels  from  the  same  enterprising 
country  have  quarter  inch  stripes  of 
lavender,  rose,  green,  yellow  or  blue 
alternating  with  white.  Face  towels 
of  fine  linen  crepe  in  peach  and 
green  have  deep  fringe,  elaborately 
hand  knotted,  while  others  of  the 
same  material  and  colors  have  bor- 
ders of  morning  glories  in  blue,  rose 
and  lavender  and  monograms  in 
cross  stitch. 

Guest  towels  of  fine  white  hand 
loom  huck,  in  every  degree  of  ela- 
boration, or  in  every  color  of  the 
rainbow  decorate  bath  and  lavatory 
racks.  They  are  hemstitched  or 
double  hemmed,  finished  with  a  line 
of  satin  stitch  and  daintily  mono- 
grammed, with  wide  or  narrow  in- 
sertions of  Point  de  Venise  between 
lines  of  elaborate  double  hemstitch- 
ing, scalloped  and  ornamented  with 
Appenzell  embroidery  or  hemstitched 
and  edged  with  Italian  filet,  or  in 
(Continued  on  page  122) 

Bathroom       ensemble      including 
bath  towels,  face  cloths  and  rugs 
in      matching      colors.      Courtesy- 
Lord    &    Taylor,    Inc. 
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Dunand  Screens 
in  the  Modern 
French  Spirit 


The  Rather  Fantastic 
Designs  in  these 
Famous  Screens  Are 
Quite  Suited  to  Both 
Modern  and  An  tique 
Settings 


A  modern  conception  oj  St.  Agnes, 
with  geometric  lines  oddly  combined 
to  form  a  design   of  unusual  delicacy 


The  painter  has  followed  the  path  of  the 
moon  far  into  the  realm  of  imagination  to 
bring  forth   one   of  his  decorative  designs 


Ri  g  ht  —  The 
white  sails  offer 
striking  contrast 
to  the  black  and 
deep  brown 
tones  in  t  h  i  s 
painting  of  the 
picturesque  old 
port  of  Ilonfletir. 
The.  screen  is 
oivned  by  the 
Duchesse  Cler- 
m  on  t-Tonnerre 
— an  example  of 
the  lacquer  work 
of  Dunand,  in  the 
foreground  of 
m  odernist  S 


Beloiv — A  real' 
istic  design  by 
Paul  J  ouve, 
the  great  French 
animalier,  was 
used  by  Dunand 
in  this  one  of 
his  famous  lac- 
quer screens 
which  ivas  late- 
ly shown  at  the 
Salon  des  Artis- 
tes Decorateurs 
in  Paris  and  re- 
ceived wide  and 
favorable  atten- 
tion among  a 
variety  of  critics 


Below — This  study  of  ducks  and  their  rhythm  shows  the  artist's  versa- 
tility in  subject  matter.  It  is  engraved  on  black  lacquer 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

French  Furniture  of  the  Louis  Periods  Has  Never  Been  Surpassed  for  Delicacy  and  Elegance 


Courlc-sy    of    :  n   Shops 


Formal  and  unusual 
draperies  and  beauti- 
ful paneling  give  dig- 
nity to  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  exquis- 
ite French  salon.  Pho- 
tograph by  Samuel 
H.    Gottscho 


Paneled  walls,  a 
solid  colored  carpet 
and  effective  placing 
of  furniture  make 
this  bedroom  restful 
and  inviting.  Photo- 
graph by  Mattie  Ed- 
ivards   Hewitt 


A  dining  room  in 
ivhich  the  lovely 
decorative  wall  pa- 
per provides  a  suitable 
background  for  liottii- 
tiful  furniture.  Pho- 
tograph by  Mattie 
Edivards   Hewitt 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

Moorish   and   Oriental   Influence  on   Early  Spanish  Furniture  and   Changes 

Coincident  with  the  Power  of  the  Empire  under  Charles  V:  Renaissance 

Period  in  England:  Fifth  in  the  Series 

By  ALICE  AND  BETTINA  JACKSON 


EARLY  Spanish  furniture,  in 
which  Moorish  and  Oriental 
traits  are  apparent,  is  most  ex- 
pressive of  the  national  taste,  and 
therefore  interests  us  more  than  the 
later  phases  that  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  Iberian  penin- 
sula is  geographically  removed  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Moors  had 
been  firmly  established  there  from 
711  to  1492,  and  both  Spain  and  her 
near  neighbor,  Portugal,  were  keenly 
interested  in  distant  colonization  and 
Oriental    commerce.    Not    until    the 


under  Charles  V,  holding  this  place 
during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, after  which  she  declined;  and 
although  she  had  already  reached 
and  passed  her  zenith  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Renaissance,  neverthe- 
less it  prolonged  for  some  time  the 
splendor  and  luxury  of  her  greater 
days.  The  interiors  of  palaces  were 
magnificently  furnished;  on  the  walls 
hung  embroideries,  tapestries,  and 
gorgeously  decorated  Spanish 
leathers;  the  floors  were  covered 
with  eastern  carpets;  and  the  furni- 


The  three 
panels  of  this 
oak  chest 
carved  ivith 
arches  bear, 
ing  the  guil- 
loche  and  en- 
closing urns 
of  blossom- 
ing stalks  con- 
form to  the 
favorite  style 
of  ornamenta- 
tion during 
the  English 
Renaissance. 
These  mas- 
sive lidded 
chests  ivith 
drawers,  ar* 
chilectural  in 
design,  were 
an  important 
item  in  the 
16th   century 


Tudor  furni- 
turelostmuch 
of  its  heavi- 
ness in  an  ap- 
pr  o  pr  iate 
setting  as  is 
shown  by  this 
reconstructed 
room  from 
Bromley-by- 
Bow.  Panel- 
ed oak  walls, 
large  fire- 
place with 
carved  over- 
mantel, parg- 
ed  plaster 
ceiling  and 
the  spacious, 
ness  of  the 
room  are  in 
keeping  with 
the  imposing 
dimensionsof 
the  furniture 


The  canopy 
of  a  Tudor 
bed  was  some- 
times quite 
detached 
from  the  bed 
proper  as  il- 
lu  st  r  at  e  d . 
The  high  pan- 
eled head- 
board is  a  typ- 
ical    feature 


17th  century  did  the  Renaissance 
affect  to  any  extent  the  arts  of 
Spain,  or  make  much  impression 
on  furniture  design,  and  even  then 
its  influence  came  in  conflict  with 
and  was  modified  by  Moorish  and 
Oriental  characteristics. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Moors 
Spain  rose  rapidly  to  the  position 
of  the  greatest  power  of  Europe, 


Melon-bulb  legs  joined  by  floor  stretch, 
ers  and  supporting  a  heavy  draw  top 
are     characteristic     of     Tudor     tables 

ture  equalled  the  richness  of  the  settings. 
The  comparative  scarcity  of  early  Spanish 
furniture  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  Spaniards  had  followed  to  some  extent 
the  Moorish  custom  of  using  few  pieces,  and 
of  sitting  more  often  upon  low  stools, 
cushions,  or  rugs,   than  upon  chairs.  Oak, 
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chestnut,  beech,  walnut,  and  mahogany  were 
employed,  and  the  furniture  made  from  these 
woods  was  simple,  rectangular,  and  staunch, 
since  certain  laws  required  that  the  wood  be 
perfectly  seasoned,  and  that  special  methods 
of  joinery  be  followed.  With  the  increased 
use  of  furniture  came  ornamentation  of 
various  kinds — turning,  carving,  gesso,  poly- 
chrome and  gilt,  lacquer,  and  minutely  pat- 
terned inlay  of  colored  woods  or  of  ivory, 
bone,  ebony,  tortoise-shell,  and  mother-of- 
pearl.  Among  the  characteristic  features, 
some  of  which  were  acquired  from  the  Orient 
by  way  of  Portugal,  were  the  early  form  of 
the  cabriole  leg,  bulbous  shapes  turned  on 
chair  and  table  legs,  the  inward-scrolled 
foot,  the  spiral  twist,  and  coarse  caning.  The 
Moors  contributed  the  arts  of  embossing 
and  painting  leather,  and  also  the  making  of 
beautiful  silver,  gilt-bronze,  and  iron  deco- 
rative mounts. 

As  a  rule,  the  designs  in  carving,  inlay, 
textiles,  and  metal  work  showed  their  Sara- 
cenic origin  in  the  predominance  of  geometric 
interlaced  motifs  and  arabesques,  and  the 
comparative  rarity  of  floral  and  foliated  pat- 
terns, the  result  of  the  religious  restrictions 
imposed  upon  Mohammedan  art,  which  long 
prohibited  the  portrayal  of  living  forms. 

As  in  Italy  and  France,  caskets  and  chests 
were  among  the  early  and  most  used  articles 
of  furniture,  prized  both  by  Moors  and 
Christians.  They  were  varied  in  size  and 
shape,  flat  or  round-topped,  and  rich  in 
ornamentation.  Some  were  of  fine  woods, 
carved  or  studded  with  embossed  nail-heads; 
others  were  covered  with  the  famous  Spanish 
tooled  leather,  or  with  rich  velvet,  generally 
red  or  green,  which  brought  out  the  designs 
of  the  filigree  metal  bands  and  mounts. 

Benches  were  used  before  chairs  had  be- 
come common,  and  were  of  a  type  peculiar 
to  Spain,  being  very  long,  quite  high,  and 
rather  uncomfortably  narrow.  The  long  back- 
rest offered  occasion  for  decoration  in  the 
form  of  carving,  elaborate  spindling,  or  up- 
holstery of  velvet  or  leather  attached  with 
large  brass  nails.  The  legs  were  splayed 
(slanted)  in  two  directions,  that  is,  outward 
from  the  center  and  from  each  other,  and 
were  connected  by  plain  or  turned  stretchers 
from  which  wooden  or  curved  wrought-iron 
braces  extended  to  the  center  of  the  under 
side  of  the  seat. 

When  chairs  came  into  general  use  the 
most  frequent  type  was  a  sturdily  built  arm- 
chair, rectangular,  rather  wide  and  low,  with 
squared  plain  framework,  sometimes  lightly 
carved,  and  a  wide,  ornamental,  flat  front 
stretcher,  set  rather  high.  The  seat  was  some- 
times dipped,  and  the  narrow,  low  back  was 


tangular  and  flat 
with  open-work 
patterns,  the  latter 
kind  set  close  to- 
gether to  form  a 
rich  band  of  metal- 
work.  Fancy  metal 
knobs  were  often 
set  at  the  shoulders. 

Still  smaller  rec- 
tangular side  and 
armchairs  were  of 
oak  or  walnut  with 
square  posts,  low, 
plain  side  and 
back  stretchers, 
and  wooden  seats. 
The  peculiarly  de- 
signed open  backs 
were  carved,  spindled,  and  arcaded;  and  the 
pattern  was  repeated  between  the  front  rail 
and  low  stretcher.  There  is  an  obvious  con- 
nection between  these  and  the  early  Byzan- 
tine spindled  chairs. 

A  more  sophisticated  chair  somewhat  re- 
sembled a  certain  Italian  type  but  was  more 
graceful  in  detail.  In  this  chair  Moorish 
influence  was  responsible  for  the  very  charac- 
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slightly  raked.  It  was  upholstered  with  tooled 
leather,  or  with  velvet,  either  plain,  pat- 
terned, or  embroidered,  and  attached  with 
handsome  nails,  round  and  convex  or  rec- 


The   vargueno,   originally   a  small 

travelling  box,  grew  to  be  a  spacious 
cabinet  with  elaborate  ornamentation 

teristic  manner  of  arching  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  back  with  strutted  curves,  and  orna- 
menting the  shoulders  and  crest  with  metal 
finials.  The  posts,  side  and  back  stretchers 
were  turned;  the  feet  were  splayed,  in- 
wardly scrolled,  or  knobbed;  and  the  front 
stretcher  was  carved  and  pierced,  its  contour 
suggested  by  the  arched  crest  of  the  back. 
Both  back  and  seat,  the  latter  slightly  tapered 

inward,  were  cov- 
ered with  intricate- 
ly patterned  leather 
finished  with  large 
flattened  round- 
headed  nails.  Large 
curule  chairs,  like 
those  of  Italy,  were 
done  in  leather  or 
velvet  with  deep 
fringe;  and  in  the 
Prado  Gallery  at 
Madrid  we  see  the 
grim  faced  Mary, 
the  English  wife  of 
Philip  II,  posed  in 
such  a  chair  for 
her  portrait  b  y 
Benches  were  used  Antonio  Moro. 

in      Spain      before  Spanish       tables 

chairs  became  com-  j       b. 

mon.     The     carved 
back  rest  is  typical  long,   sometimes 


Spanish  tables  ivere  often  long  and  quite  narrotv  as  in  the  photograph.  The 

pairs  of  trestle  legs  were  splayed  and  braced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 

the  benches  but  ivere  more  ornamental  in  design 


long  and  quite  narrow;  and  the  pairs  of 
trestle  legs  showed  the  same  characteristic 
manner  of  splaying  and  bracing  as  the 
benches.  But  in  the  tables  the  legs  were  more 
ornamental,  being  fancifully  turned,  shaped, 
or  carved;  and  the  braces,  when  of  iron,  were 
wrought  into  graceful  curves.  Others  had 
baluster  legs  and  stretchers  instead  of  these 
splayed  trestles;  and  small,  low  tables  were 
adapted  from  the  tabouret  much  used  by 
the  Moors. 

The  heavily  draped  four-poster  beds  were 
often  so  high  that  one  had  to  climb  into 
them  by  means  of  steps;  but  others,  without 
the  canopy,  were  lower,  had  extraordinarily 
spindled  or  carved  posts  and  head-board,  and 
usually  no  foot-board. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  pieces  of 
Spanish  furniture  was  the  vargueno,  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  cabinet,  named  after  Vargas,  a 
little  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madrid 
where  a  small  settlement  of  Moorish  crafts- 
men evolved  it  early  in  the  15th  century. 
Originally  the  vargueno  was  a  small,  lidded 
travelling  box  with  end  handles,  but  as  it 
grew  in  size  it  grew  in  convenience,  the  front 
instead  of  the  top  was  hinged,  and  when 
lowered  revealed  numerous  compartments 
and  drawers  which  displayed  Moorish  inlay 
of  colored  woods  or  etched  ivory,  poly- 
chrome, gilding,  and  carving.  The  exteriors 
of  these  varguenos  were  at  first  of  plain 
wood,  relieved  by  a  few  pierced  metal  mounts 
set  upon  red  or  green  velvet  to  bring  out  the 
pattern;  but  in  time  the  whole  chest  was 
covered  with  the  velvet,  and  the  numerous 
mounts  were  more  elaborate.  Some  were 
covered  with  tooled  leather  or  were  carved 
and  polychromed. 

After  a  time  the  vargueno  acquired  its  own 
special  stand,  built  with  two  sets  of  several 
ornamental  posts  resting  on  floor  runners, 
held  together  and  strengthened  by  a  high 
stretcher  which  was  arcaded  and  spindled. 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


Sophisticated  type  of  Spanish  chair  with  arched 
back,  elaborate  tooled  leather  and  round-head- 
ed nails.  From  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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Broadway  to  Date 

The  Height  of  the  New  York  Season:   Some  Significant  Spring  Plays 

By  BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


EVA  XE  OALUENNE— THE  GREAT  "HKDDA" 

DADDY  Ibsen  is  one  hundred  years 
old!  You  may  remember,  if  you  are 
of  the  Yictorian  age,  how  Ibsen  was 
stood  up  in  the  market-place  of  the  world 
and  stoned,  billingsgated  and  all  but  assassi- 
nated for  daring  to  put  some  truths  on  the 
stage  yanked  out  of  their  sentimental  clothes. 
And  today  he  is  looked  on  by  some  as  a  back- 
number.  But  I  deny  that  he  is!  Ibsen  is  to 
me  as  vital,  as  fresh  and  as  fascinating  as  the 
day  I  discovered  him  in  the  last  century.  He 
was,    and    still   is,    the   greatest    master    of 


Laurette  Taylor 
as  she  appears 
in  the  leading 
role  of  "The 
Furies",  Zne  At- 
kins'   new    play 


Olga  Baklanova 
as  "La  Perich- 
ole"  in  the  play 
produced  by  the 
Moscow  Art 
Theatre  —  below 


dramatic    technique   the 
world  has  ever  known. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  forcibly 
when  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  put  on 
in  one  day  "Hedda  Gabler,"  The  Master 
Builder,"    and    "John    Gabriel    Borkman". 


The  Civic  Repertory  production  of  "The 
Master  Builder''  and  "John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man" I  have  reviewed  here  when  they  were 
produced.  So  I  picked  its  new  Ibsen  produc- 
tion, '-Hedda  Gabler,"  to  test  my  Ibsen- 
complex,  and  found  that  great  play  just  as 
great  as  it  ever  was,  and  I  have  seen  it  many 
times.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  great  plays 
of  all  time,  undated,  as  profound  as  life.  The 
character  of  Hedda  Gabler  will  rank  with 
Lady  Macbeth,  Iago  and  Strindberg's  Laura. 
She  is,  I  believe,  the  one  evil  character  pure 
and  undefiled  in  all  literature.  Her  deviltries 
are  motived  in  boredom;  she  tortures  and 
destroys  for  the  sake  of  creating  spectacles 
for  her  tired  brain,  like  Nero;  she  is  beyond 
good  and  evil,  beyond  all  measurements.  She 
is  a  demon  born  in  a  yawn. 
Miss  Le  Gallienne  plays  Hedda  better 
than  any  other  part  she  has  yet  essayed. 
She  suggested  cold,  implacable  sadism 
and  self-torture.  She  had  the  air  of 
a  serpent  out  of  the  world's  grave- 
yards. She  followed  Ibsen  with 
cruel  fidelity.  Alma  Kruger 
was  a  good  Juliana  Tesman 
%  and  Paul  Leyssac  inter- 
%  preted  George  Tesman, 
§  immortal  male  boob, 
brother  to  Hcmai, 
splendidly. 

Miss  Le  Gallienne's  amazing 
drive    for    $200,000    in    scaled 
subscriptions  goes  on  successfully. 
Her  enterprise  deserves  public  sup- 
port, and  I  am  hoping  that  there  will 
be  enough  left  over  to  buy  me  a  holder 
for  my  hat  under  my  seat.  To  see  the  best 
European  plays  at  popular  prices  has  long 
been  a  want  in   New  York,  and  Miss  Le 
Gallienne  has  apparently  through  her 
energy,    courage    and    belief    in    the 
American  public,  solved  the  problem. 
"improvisations  in  JUNE" 

The  sturdy  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  put 
on  a  curious  mixture  of  symbolism  and  fan- 
tasy in  "Improvisations  in  June",  by  Max 
Mohr.  Threading  my  way  through  the  mazes 
of  this  play,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  after 
some  few  days  of  intensive  cogitation  that 
the  Princess  who  had  herself  shot  in  the 
first  act  by  her  faithful  Tompkinov  repre- 
sented old  Europe,  while  the  antics  of  the 
American  billionaire  and  Adam  Zappe,  a 
Viennese  actor,  represented  the  new  Amer- 
icanized Europe.  The  American  billionaire 
gets  a  terrible  set-back  when  the  Spirit  of 
Romance,  Donald  Cameron  Tompkinov, 
refuses  a  million-dollar  check.  Fancy  that, 
Hedda!  But  you  must  see  this  extraordi- 
nary play  to  know  what  it  is  about — and 
even  then!  Miss  Le  Gallienne  did  an  amaz- 
ing  bit  in  the  first  act  as  an  eighty-year-old 
Princess.  John  Eldridge  as  the  billionaire's 
son  gave  an  astounding  imitation  of  Eva 
I.e  Gallienne. 
"The  BRIDAL  VEIL" 

At  the  waning  of  the  season  came  my 
most  delightful  surprise.  It  was  "TheBrid- 
al  Veil,"  a  pantomime  by  Arthur  Schnitz- 
Ier,  with  music  by  Ernest  von  Dohnanyi, 
presented  by  the  American  Laboratory 
Players  at  their  theatre  onEast  54th  Street. 
This  organization  steadily  grows  better,  and 
in  "The  Bridal  Veil"  it  registers  the  highest 


Anne  Schmidt  in  the  American  Laboratory 

Players'    presentation    of   Arthur   Schnitz- 

ler's  pantomime,  "The  Bridal  Veil" 

point  of  its  career  and,  besides,  it  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  artistic,  best  directed 
and  best  acted  plays  of  the  season.  The  story 
is  simple,  as  a  pantomime  should  be.  It  con- 
cerns a  sculptor's  sweetheart  who  is  to  be 


Eva  Le  Gallienne's  interpre- 
tation of  "Hedda",  produced 
by  the  Civic  Repertory  Thea- 
tre for  Ibsen  centenary 


married  to  another.  She  steals  away  on  her 
wedding  eve  to  the  studio  of  the  sculptor.  He 
takes  poison.  She  is  afraid  of  death.  She  goes 
back  to  the  wedding  ball,  where  the  bride- 
groom dances  a  wild  dance  of  death  with  her 
because  he  knows  her  infidelity.  This  is  an 
amazingly  beautiful  scene,  to  the  music  of 
Dohnanyi  It  is  glittering,  macabresque  and 
(Continued  on  page  115) 
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Gardens 

of  the 

Far  West 

These    Gardens 
Belong  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Show 

the  Prevailing 
Use  of  the  Love- 
ly Decor  a  ti  ve 
Eucalyptus  Tree 


The  eucalyptus  is  to  Cali- 
fornia what  the  palm  is 
in  I  larida,  the  pine  to 
Maine  anil  the  maple  t<> 
I  crmont.Thesetreeswere 
planted  fifty  years  ago 
and  have  proved  an  »/■ 
fective  harrier  against  the 
ttrong  tummer  winds  that 
nceep  in  from  the  Pacific 


The  beautiful  gar- 
den of  Charles  T. 
Crocker,  Esquire, 
in  Burlingame, 
ivith  its  barrier 
of  eucalyptus 
trees  and  beyond 
the  rolling  line 
of  hills.  Photo- 
graph by  Gabriel 
Moulin 


There  are  no  flow- 
ers in  this  perfect 
Santa  Barbara  gar- 
den— only  the 
smooth  green 
sward,  flanked  by 
giant  bamboos 
ivhich  sweep 
down  to  the  sea 
past  the  all  per- 
vading eucalyptus 
trees.  Photo  by 
Frederick   Martin 


In  the  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Palmer  Gavit  at 
Santa  Barbara,are 
exotic  trees  and 
shrubs  from  all 
over  the  ivorld, 
many  of  the  most 
unusual  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 
Photograph  by  J. 
Walter      Collinge 
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Robert  B. 

Stacy-Judd, 

Architect 


A  house 
which  be- 
longs  to  its 
Calif  or  nia 
setting, 
achieving  a 
marked  de- 
gree of  the 
unusual  and 
artistic  in  ar- 
c  hi  t  ecture 
has,  withal,  a 
quite  irresist- 
ible   char  m 


Spanish  and  Aztec  Architectural  Forms  Combined 

The  Stucco  Walls  of  This  House  Are  Pale  Sage  Green,  Curiously  Rounded  at  the  Top, 
and  Red  Tile  Vents  Suggesting  Indian  Construction  Poles  Add  an  Unusual  Detail 


Bv  ROBERT  B.  STACY-JUDD 


TO  achieve  the  unusual  in  architecture 
and  at  the  same  time  submit  to  limita- 
tions which  are  sure  to  be  imposed  by 
the  natural  landscape  is  a  problem  anywhere, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  our  brilliant,  sun- 
lit California.  The  skies  of  California  like 
those  of  the  Cote  d'Azur  seem  to  form  the 
perfect  canopy  for  houses  of  the  Spanish 
type,  for  white  or  pastel  tinted  plaster  walls, 
for  bright  tiled  roofs,  for  open  patios  with 
crystal  clear  pools  reflecting  the  glory  of  the 
days  and  nights. 

In  designing  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  Carey,  at 
Hollywood  I  inevitably  followed  that  silent 
demand  of  nature  for  a  house  that  fitted  in. 
But  the  result  was  by  no  means  pure  Spanish. 
I  combined  the  Spanish  principles  with  those 
of  the  Indian  and  Aztec  races,  which  I  be- 
lieve no  architect  has  done  before.  There  is 
no  tiled  roof  on  this  house.  The  rough  tex- 
ture of  the  plaster  walls  curves  over  the  top 
in  the  manner  of  an  Aztec  hut,  its  pale  sage 
green  surface  having  a  slightly  faded  effect 

The  long  pool  in  the  patio  terminates  with 
a  fountain  at  the  circular  enclosing  ivall.  A 
stainvay  leads  from  this  attractive  outdoor 
living  room  to  a  roof  garden  which  is  a 
bower    of    shrubs    and    flowering    plants 


acting  as  vents  in  the  walls  of  the  building. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  house  I  arranged  an 
enclosed  garden  laden  with  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  actually  a  small 
patio  which  offers  an  ideal 
welcome  and  at  the  same 
time  an  invitation  to  rest  a 
while  in  its  cool  and  fragrant 
seclusion. 

The  interior  is  planned 
with  special  consideration  of 
the  long  period  of  pleasant 
summer  months.  I  decided 
that  the  patio  should  form 
an  outdoor  living  room  and 
therefore  built  a  high  circular 
wall  as  a  protection  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  house. 
A  long  pool  terminates  with 
a  fountain  at  this  wall  and 
makes  a  most  delightful  vista 
from  the  living  room  through 
the  loggia  beyond.  On  cool 
nights  which  must  be  spent 
indoors  a  charming  view  may 
be  created  by  turning  on  the 
orange  glow  flood  lights  in 
their  quaint  lanterns,  out- 
side. 


worked  with  rags  in  a  circular  motion.  A  few 
hours  after  this  operation  a  gasoline  soaked 
rag  was  wiped  lightly  over  the  walls  to  inten- 


Columns  and 
into  the  loggi 
ing    room    is 


at  the  rounded  top.  The  appearance  of  Indian 
construction  poles  is  given  by  some  lour  inch 
red  clay  tiles,  screened  on  the  inside  and 


The  patio  is 
also  seen  from  the 
French  windows  of 
the  breakfast  room 
and  opposite,  a  bit 
of  the  California 
landscape  is  framed 
by  a  large  circular 
window. 

An  unusual  process 
of  finishing  the  walls 
in  the  living  room 
and  breakfast  room 
resulted  in  a  sugges- 
tion of  primitive 
color  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  design,  but 
much  mellowed  and 
softened  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  present 
pattern  of  life.  These  walls  were  mildly  tex- 
tured and  painted  an  oyster  gray,  over  which 
the  crude  primal  colors  were  smeared  and 


beam  which  form  the  entrance  from  the  patio 
a  are  stenciled  in  soft  pastel  shades.  The  In- 
visible   beyond    French    doors    in    the    loggia 

sify  the  high  lights,  the  result  most  unusual. 

The  ceiling  in  the  living  room  has  6x8 
rough  redwood  beams  burned  with  a  torch, 
steel  brushed  for  high  lighting  and  faintly 
dragged  with  soft  green  and  yellow  to  pro- 
duce an  aged  effect.  The  ceiling  portion  be- 
tween is  constructed  withsplitorfeatheredged 
rough  siding  with  the  butt  end  down  and 
these  boards  are  aged  to  resemble  wood  such 
as  is  seen  in  old  water  wheels.  I  specially 
designed  the  electrical  fixtures  throughout. 
Flood  lights  bathe  the  patio  and  a  semi- 
circular pool  beneath  the  large  living  room 
window.  The  square,  perforated  post  on  the 
garden  wall,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  a 
lamp  with  amber  tinted  cathedral  glass. 

To  add  one  more  facility  for  enjoyment  of 
the  outdoor  life  that  belongs  to  our  glorious 
climate,  T  provided  a  roof  garden,  approached 
by  a  stairway  from  the  patio.  It  has  been 
made  attractive  with  awnings,  swinging  seats 
and  other  accessories  of  roofs  and  terraces 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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The  varying; 
width  of  the 
clapboards 
and  the  over- 
hang of  the 
shingled  roof 
are  character, 
istic  of  the 
17th  century 
period  of 
A  m  e  r  i  can 
architecture 
ivhieh  this 
house  folloivs 
closely  in  ex- 
terior   detail 


The  Early  American  Clapboard  House 

The  Spirit  of  Colonial  Times  Is  Expressed  in  Weathered  Clapboards  and  Shingles, 

Gracious  Bay  11  indows  and  all  the  Simple  and  Substantial  Beauty  of  this  17th 

Century    irchitecture  with  Its  Innate  Appeal  to  the  American  Home  Builder 

By  F.  ALBERT  HUNT 


W1I  VTEVER  may  be  the  vogue  of  the  moment  in 
materials  for  housebuilding,  I  think  it  can  never 
wholly  supersede  the  appeal  of  clapboards  to  the 

American  who  plans  a  home.  Between  the  fleeting  visions  of 
a  white  walled  Spanish  hacienda,  an  English  Manor  in 
brick,  Philadelphia's  own  graystone  mansions  that  the 
prospective  builder  has  seen  and  coveted,  comes  the  picture 
of  an  Early  American  house  with  sloping  roofs  and  gracious 
bay  window--.  Now  and  then  it  falls  to  me,  as  architect,  to 
translate  such  a  picture  into  reality. 

In  designing  the  house  of  Bradley  Randall  at  Pelham 
Manor  we  followed  this  style  in  every  architectural  detail, 
With  characteristics  of  the  1  7th  century  period  predominant. 
The  varying  widths  of  the  oak  clapboards  is  definitely  sug- 
gestive of  this  period  as  is  the  overhang,  ornamented  in  the 
front  elevation  by  "drops".  The  casement  sash  and  diamond 
shape  lights  of  the  first  floor  bay  windows  are  other  details 
of  the  1  7th  century  style. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  sturdiness  in  the  houses  built  by  our 


colonists  of  several  hundred 
years  ago,  something  simple 
and     substantial     that     was 


A  toile  de  Jouy 
printed  paper 
and  black 
Hitchcock 
chair swith  gold 
stencils  con- 
tribute to  the 
charm,  of  this 
Colonial  din- 
ing room 


A  corner  of  the 
study  has  am- 
ple built-in 
cupboards  and 
specially  de- 
signed book- 
cases, a  leaded 
glass  ivindoiv 
completing  the 
picture 

wholly  in  keeping  with  tne 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  we  endeavored 


to  express  this  quality  in  a  massive  brick 
chimney  and  in  the  entire  exterior  finish  of 
the  house.  Shingled  roof  as  well  as  irregular 

-K-  i     '..'ii       clapboards  are  stained  to  pro- 
duce a  weatherbeaten  effect. 


* 

16'-  4  .  i  e'-o" 


T 


Kitchen  and  service  wing 
are  particularly  well  placed 
in  this  excellent  floor  plan 

Following   a   walk   of 

crushed    bluestone    one 

comes  to  the  main  entrance 

door  which   is  one  of  the 

striking  details  of  the  house. 

Line     incisions     ornament 

the  wood,  which  is  effectively  studded  with 

hand  wrought  decorative  nails  here  and  there. 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Combining  Building  Materials  With  Fine  Skill 

The  Dignified  House  of  Casper  W.  Morris,  Esquire,  in  Pennsylvania,  Was  Inspired 
by  the  Fine  Old  Manor  Houses  Built  in  the  Robust  Days  of  the  Tudors 


Mcllor,  Meigs  &  Howe,  Architects 


The  main  entrance  faces  on  the  circular  court  which  has  a  grass 
plot  in  the  centre.  This  photograph  shoivs  the  interesting  brick 
trim  over  the  door  and  around  the  ivindows.  One  of  the  quaint 
chimneys,  of  plaster  and  brick,  with  a  stone  base  is  seen,  sur- 
mounted by  chimney  pots  and  a  decorative  iveather  vane.  Over 
the  entrance  hangs  a  fine  old  lantern  of  wrought  iron 


This  dignified  and  lovely 
house  is  built  of  stucco  and 
brick.  In  the  view  of  the 
south  side  shown  above, 
the  interesting  half  timber 
work  of  the  g(d>les  may  be 
seen.  Old  wood  is  used  and 
wooden  pegs.  The  fine  ivin- 
dows, with  leaded  panes 
are  characteristic  of  old 
English  Tudor  houses  and 
lend  their  own  unique 
charm  to  the  house 


The  bouse  is  set  some  <lis- 
tance  from  the  highway,  in 
the  midst  of  apple  orchards, 
end  the  entrance  driveway 
leads  into  the  court,  insur- 
ing complete  privacy  for 
the  family.  Tiring  room 
and  dining  room — as  ma\ 
be  seen  from  the  first  flooi 
plan—  tool.-  out  at  the  back 
on  to  the  gardens  and  apple 
0  re  h  a  r  d  .  Between  the 
house  and  the  highway  is 
a  broad  meadoir  through 
which  runs  a  little  stream 
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/7N  Seventeenth  Century  Eng- 
C_y  land,  when  embroidery  was 
rated  with  the  fine  Arts,  ladies  of 
high  lineage  and  accomplishment 
diligently  plied  their  needles. 

They  worked  in  crewels — bright 
twisted  wools,  on  bold  neutral 
surfaces,  heavy  twilled  linens  or 
cottons  mixed  with  flax. 

Schumacher  has  reproduced 
many  of  these  rare  embroideries. 
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To  draperies,  curtains,  upholstery 
they  lend  the  inimitable  quality 
of  handcraft.  They  are  in  accord 
with  dark,  carved  furniture  of 
Renaissance  inspiration  —  with 
'early  American  decoration  —  or 
with  Spanish  decoration  and  the 
sophisticated  French  art  moderne. 
Schumacher  offers  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  effective  embroideries,  as 
well  as  other  authentic  reproduc- 


tions from  the  past,  and  a  superb 
grouping  of  decorative  textiles, 
modern  in  design  and  weave. 

These  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  decorator,  uphol- 
sterer, or  the  decorating  service 
of  your  department  store.  Samples 
selected  to  fit  your  requirements 
will  be  promptly  obtained. 

A  new  booklet,  "Fabrics  the 
Key  to   Successful    Decoration," 


discusses  the  history  of  fabrics  and 
their  importance  in  decoration.  It 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-5, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dis- 
tributors to  the  trade  only  of  Dec- 
orative Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Also  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 
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The  Wood  Carving  of  Norway 

From  the  Earliest  Days  of  the  Vikings  Down  to  the  Present,  the  Art  of  Working 

in  Wood  Has  Been  Cultivated  to  a  High  Pitch  of 

Perfection  by  this  Great  Northern  People 

By  THERESE  C.  HOLM 


Photographs  courtesy  of  Sand-jig  Collection,  Lillehammer,  Norway 


THE  attention 
of  the  inter- 
ested traveler 
in  Norway,  however 
casual,  cannot  fail 
to  be  arrested  by  the 
richness  and  profu- 
sion, as  well  as  by 
the  typical  charac- 
ter of  the  wood- 
carving,  even  up  to 
this  day.  As  the 
artistic  output  of 
any  country  has  its 
deep  root  and  foun- 
dation in  the  geo- 
graphical conditions 
as  well  as  the  his- 
torical background 
of  that  particular 
soil,  it  is  necessary 
for  even  the  ele- 
mentary study  of 
this  subject  to  preface  it  with  some  facts. 
The  oldest  examples  of  Norwegian  wood- 
carving,  which  is  by  far  the  most  typical  of 
all  her  crafts,  date  from  the  days  of  the  Vik- 
ings and  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  exca- 
vation of  the  Oseberg  ship,  calculated  to  date 
from  about  830  A.  D.  In  this  ship,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  queen's  burial  ship,  were 
found  among  other  things,  richly  carved 
sleighs,  as  well  as  carved  household  utensils, 
the  ship  itself  also  being  in  part  ornamented 
with  most  exquisite  deep  carving,  done  in 
the  Roman,  or  as  it  is  here  often  called,  Celtic 
patterns,  the  well  known  dragon  heads  pre- 
dominating. This  was  the  art  form  of  that 
time,  inspired  by  the  Carolinian  renaissance 
and  brought  to  far  away  Norway  from  the 


Above — In  this  boudoir  (circa  1759)  which  gives 
a  view  of  a  small  kitchen,  the  carved  and  gilded 
clock  contains  a  small  organ  which  plays  a  min- 
uet, waltz  or  reel  after  each  hour  strikes 


Above — This  ornate  painted  trousseau  chest  which 
is  typical  of  the   betrothal  gifts  of  parents  to  a 
daughter  bears  the  owners  name  "Kari  Olsdatter 
Prestegaarden"  and  the  date  "1800" 


Many  of  the  backs  and 
seats  of  these  late  sev- 
enteenth century  chairs 
are  covered  ivilh  tooled 
and  tinted  leather 

Vikings'  raids  on 
foreign  shores,  just 
as  the  influences  of 
the  later  styles  were 
brought  north  by 
the  Crusaders.  It 
may  not  be  a  matter 
of  common  knowl- 
edge that  Norway, 
during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, had  what 
would  now  be  called 
a  national  represen- 
tation in  five  of  the 
larger  crusades.  Be- 
sides, the  thirst  for 
adventure  always  seeming  to  have  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  Norwegian  temperament, 
many  a  good  man  left  his  goods  and  estate 
and  journeyed  to  the  Holy  Land  by  himself. 
As  has  been  amply  emphasized  by  all  his- 
torians, the  indirect  effect  of  the  crusades  on 
the  cultural  and  artistic  inspiration  of  the 
day  was  of  tremendous  scope,  and  particularly 
so  to  the  more  isolated  nations.  Apart  from 
this,  the  Norwegians  have  always  been,  and 
are  still,  for  that  matter,  a  proportionately 
strong  seafaring  nation;  and  the  impressions 
thus  carried  home  were  brought  to  bear  on 

Below — In  this  magnificent  drawing  room   (circa 

1650)  the  walls  are  covered  with  paintings  from 

Gobelin     tapestries.     The     interesting     stove     of 

painted  and  glazed  tiles  was  used  for  tvood 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


5  HERE   is  "personality"  and   in- 
terest about  an  interior  which 
draws  its   inspiration   from 
sources    of    foreign    yet    sympathetic 
character,  rather  than  from  a  strict 
interpretation  of  some  "period."    ^ 

Q  The  sleeping  room  here  visualizes 
the  very  essence  of  this  idea  .  .  .  the 
exuberant  color  of  the  satin-wood  desk 
and  chair  of  English  design  contrasts 
happily  with  the  background  in 
subdued  tones,  which  are  repeated  in 


the  lovely  bed  and  other  French  pieces 
of  contemporaneous  origin.       -^      ^ 

Q  In  their  wide  provision  for  every 
decorative  requirement,  the  exhibits 
at  these  Galleries  include  a  notable 
collection  of  antiquities  from  three 
centuries  of  European  culture.    ^     ^ 

Q  These  original  pieces  and  docu- 
ments are  supplemented  by  examples 
from  our  workshops  —  cabinetry  un- 
surpassed in  this  or  any  other  age.   *s> 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48  th  and  ^th  Streets 

CABINETMAKER.?  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS' 
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this  principal 
craft  of  the  day. 
One  can  readily 
see  that  influ- 
ences  thus 
brought  to  the 
sensitive  minds 
of  an  old  peo- 
ple, among  the 
peasants  of 
which  there  are 
still  to  be  found 
descendants  of 
the  medieval 
kings,  and  giv- 
en the  time  and 
enough  of  the 
opportune  mate- 
rial, might  in- 
spire a  quite 
monumental  art. 
And  they  have! 
The  amazing 
richness,  spon- 
taneity, and  ver- 
satility of  her 
folk  crafts,  par- 


The  guest  room   (1709)  of  a  prosperous  peasant 
landowner.  The  Chinese  influence  in  the  carving 


ticularly    ex-  .  . 

pressed  with  the  fullest  force  in  exquisite 

woodcarving,   are   putting  Norway,   large   in       of   the   bed   is   apparent.   The   stove   is   cast   iron 

area,  but  very  small  in  population,  in  a  posi- 

tion  quite  by  itself,  even  in  this  time  and  day.  In  the  realization  of 

this   museums  have  been  built  and  official  collections  are  now  being 

made  in  the  various  valleys  of  Norway,  and  schools  are  organized  for 

the  adaptation  of  the  old  arts  to  the  practical  present  day  needs. 

The  crafts  were  held  in  high 
honor  in  the  old  days  in  Nor- 
way, even  kings  and  princes 
boasting  of  their  proficiency  in 
some  craft  or  other.  And  natu- 
rally so,  because,  at  least  in  the 
country,  every  man  had  to  ply 
all  the  trades  himself,— be  "his 
own  hatter,  shoemaker,  tailor, 
tanner,  weaver,  rope  maker,  car- 
penter, and  smith,"  as  one  old 
writer  quaintly  puts  it.  And  still 
Ludvig  Holberg,  the  great  satiri- 
cal dramatist  (1684-1754)  says 
after  a  journey  through  Norway: 
"There  is  hardly  a  peasant  in 
Norway  but  that  he,  besides  his 
necessary  work,  does  something 
with  his  hands  for  beauty." 

In  the  earliest  historical  times 
in  the  north,  about  the  time  of  /n  thig  large  Uving  room  (im)  the  whole  }amily 

the     introduction     Ot        ns  wen  as  tne  servants  gathered  in  the  long  winter 
Christianity,  it  was  of         evenings.    The    fireplace 

course    the    churches 

that  offered  the  best  and  most  widespread 
opportunity  for  artistic  expres- 
sion. There  are  many  carved 
portals  existing,  some  from  even  as 
far  back  as  the  eleventh  century, 
of  fine,  even  brilliant  execution; 
also  many  beautiful  and  well  pre- 
served chairs.  And  especially  are 
there  many  very  gorgeously  carved, 
and  very  often  also  gilded,  pulpits 
from  the  centuries  following.  The 
earliest  ornamentation  was  chiefly 
made  into  forms  of  snakes  and 
slender  animals,  and  later  also  the 
deeds  of  the  saga  heroes  were  pic- 
tured. The  snake  motive  easily 
came  to  be  the  ribbon  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  Roman-Celtic  type,  and 
this  has,  in  the  more  isolated  val- 
leys of  Norway  where  a  good 
many  line  woodcarvers  still  work, 
not  yet  been  wholly  superseded  by 
any  of  the  newer  styles.  From  the 
Renaissance  times,  early  seven- 
teen th  century,  there  is  much  beau - 
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tiful  furniture 
in  the  museum 
in  Norway. 

But  the  sev- 
enteenth    and 
eighteenth   cen- 
turies brought  a 
wealth    of    new 
ornamentation 
to  the  fore,  with 
flowers    and 
leaves  of  many 
kinds  in  riotous 
profusion.    By 
this     time     the 
need  for  artistic 
expression  in  the 
home     interiors 
had  already  long 
made  itself  felt, 
and    there    are 
quantities  of  ex- 
quisitely carved 
sideboards,    ta- 
bles,    chairs, 
beds,  hand  man- 
gles, as  well  as 
any   and   every 
other  kind  of  household  utensils,  in  the  mu- 
seums, testifying  to  the  great  wealth  of  artistic 
feeling  of  those  days.  The  Norwegian  sailors 
traveled  over  the  seven  seas  and  brought  back  treasure  from  every- 
where, and  everyone  at  home  worked  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
when  the  fields  were  under  snow.  It  is  of  the  very  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  note  that  these  very  centuries,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 

nineteenth,  were  the  centuries  of 


This  carved  cupboard 
(about  1675)  is  a  fine 
example  of  the.  crafts- 
manship   of   the    limes 


Norway's  political  decadence. 

The  curator  of  one  of  the  first 
museums  in  Norway  may  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  Norwegian  art,  in  spite  of  all 
the  foregoing.  And  in  a  sense  he 
is  right.  The  same  waves,  the  same 
period  inspirations  that  impressed  • 
the  cultural  expressions  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  also  show  forth 
in  the  crafts  of  Norway,  although 
they  were  centuries  slower  in 
reaching  those  far  away  shores. 
But  the  folk  soul  which  must  ex- 
press, and  also  has  faithfully  mir- 
rored, the  dreamy  beauty,  as  well 
as  the  stern  grandeur,  of  Norway's 
nature  in  her  art,  has  put  its  dis- 
tinctive, still  only  with  difficulty 
definable,  characteristics  on  what- 
ever this  people  has  produced.  There  was 

s   typical   of   its   day       hardly    ever    any    straight    copying   of   the 
various    objets     d'art 

introduced  into  Norway  from  foreign  countries. 

Truth,  the  inner  faithfulness  to  the  national, 

and  in  most  instances  innate  and  dignified, 

ideal  of  beauty,  seems  to  have 

been    a    predominant    factor 

always.  It  seems,  for  instance, 

as  if  no  other  art  has   so  well 

understood  the  nobility,  the  peace, 

and  on  the  whole,  the  possibilities, 

of  the  straight  line,  without  suc- 
cumbing to  its  tedium. 

The   folk  art  of  Norway,   of 

which    the   masterful   woodcarv- 
ing,  through   more   than   twelve 

centuries,  has  been  both  the  most 

important   flower  and   the  fruit, 

shows  her  to  have  attained  to  a 

very     high     level     of     universal 

beauty  consciousness.  And  these 

individual   pieces  prove   that  as 

far  back  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Norway's  proficiency  in  this 

art   was   already   well    advanced 

and  giving  promise  of  later  beau- 
ties. 


Another  cupboard 
(about  1700)  shows  the 
intricacy  characteristic 
of  Norwegian  carving 
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JACQUES  SELICMA 


J5    East  j?!5*  Street 


French  Gothic  Mantel,  Fifteenth  Century.   Height  8  ft.  6  in.   Width  11  ft.  4  in. 
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The  home  of  George  W .  Mabee  at  New  Haven  is  of  brick  with  touches  of  sandstone 

and  a  particularly  well  designed  slate  roof,  a  building  which  combines  beauty  of 

proportion  ivith  perfection  of  detail  throughout  its  construction 


AMERICAN  civilization  has  no  more 
/-*  characteristic  product  than  the  small- 
X  A-sized  house.  It  is  as  unique  an  inven- 
tion as  the  automobile.  And,  like  the  auto- 
mobile, the  small  house  may  look  forward  to 
even  higher  achievement  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The   highest   merit   of   the   smaller-sized 
American  house  is  not,  however,  that  it  is  a 
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remarkable  invention,  but  that  it  is  an  inven- 
tion transformed  into  a  work  of  art. 

Today  the  best  houses  are  a  symbol  of  a 
new  ideal  of  the  industrial  age  in  the  United 

The  flower  garden  seems  almost  to  have 
crept  up  the  walls  of  the  house,  so  com- 
pletely do  building  and  landscape  harmonize 


States.  No  longer  do  the  bald 
standards  of  the  engineer's  utility 
or  the  business  man's  efficiency 
suffice.  The  public  realizes  that 
something  finer  is  needed  in  order 
to  make  life  worth  living,  and  it 
rejects  the  green  fruit  of  the  ma- 
chine which  is  plucked  before  it 
has   had   time   to   ripen   in   the 

,  s    warmth  of  art.  Even 

though  the  cost  may 

be     tremendous    in 

some     cases,     the 

price  must  be  paid, 

as    Mr.    Henry 

The  plot  plan 
of  the  house 
gives  ade- 
quate en- 
trance lawn, 
garden,  and 
service  and 
garage    court 

Ford  has  learned.  The  architect's 
new  standard  is  now  required  of 
other  products.  The  airplane  is  a 
machine  of  beauty,  and  the  motor 
car,  model  1928,  is  proclaimed 
through  the  land  as  a  work  of  art. 
Even  typewriters  are  decorated! 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Smaller  Home  of 
Beauty    and    Comfort 

Fine  Example  of  the  New  Type  of 
American  Cottage  Construction  with 
Beauty  inContrasted  Materials;  Simple, 
Appropriate  Design,  and  Poetic  Gar- 
den Setting:  First  of  a  Series 

By  JOHN  TAYLOR  BOYD,  JR. 

Douglas  Orr,  Architect  G.  H.  del  Grclla,  Decorator 

Frederick  A.  Davis,  Landscape  Architect  Photos  by  Amemya 

However,  not  all  of  the  picture  can  be  painted 
in  high  color.  Less  cheerful  is  the  fact  that  the 
American  house  too  seldom  realizes  its  brilliant 
promise.  A  billion  or  two  is  spent  each  year  by 
the  American  public  on  new  houses,  and  it  is  de- 
pressing to  think  of  how  few  millions  of  this  will 
go  into  houses  of  the  finest  standard.  The  less 
wealthy   citizens   will   probably  get   the   worst — 


The  arched  entrance  in  the  brick  wall  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  fine  siveep  of  slate  roof  which  repeats  its 
line  in  a  section  of  stone  trim.  The  door  is  of  oak 

those  rows  of  abominable  carpenter's  and  realtor's 
houses — but  the  middle  class  and  the  wealthy  with 
but  few  exceptions,  will  not  receive  full  value  for 
their  additional  expense. 

Why  this  unfortunate  situation?  Why  are  not 
more  better  houses  built  each  year?  There  are 
many  answers,  but  perhaps  the  best  ones  are  first, 
that  a  house  is  extremely  complex — more  so  than 
an  automobile  for  instance,  and  second,  that  it  is 
a  variable  product,  each  one  differing  according 
to  individual  needs.  At  any  rate,  the  public  seems 
to  be  less  shrewd  in  procuring  houses  than  in  buy- 
ing other  goods.  The  situation  suggests  that  what 
the  public  needs,  and  what  the  American  house 
needs,  is  a  competent  advertiser. 

"Efficiency,  comfort,  durability,  economy,  ease 
of  operation  and  beauty"!  How  well  we  know  that 
list  as  applied  to  the  motor-car,  with,  of  course, 
"speed"  added.  The  advertisers  of  the  motor-cars 
words  have  been  endlessly  at  work  driving  them 
into  our  cars,  with  the  patience  of  a  teacher  in- 
jecting the  alphabet  into  a  class  of  small  children. 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


.1    fine    early    Georgian   "walnut   arm 
chair   covered   in   needlework   of  the 

period — Circa   1755 
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LON  DON 


45  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  walls  of  the  main  entrance  hall  are  sand  finish  plas- 
ter with  ceiling  beams  of  oak,  an  effect  in   keeping 
with  the  simple  structural  lines 


house  of  beauty  and  comfort  is  in- 
tended to  afford  a  glimpse  of  this 
standard  of  the  modern  American 
house  as  portrayed  in  four  of  its  finest 
existing  examples.  The  first  house 
chosen  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
what  an  American  house  should  be. 
It  is  perfectly  and  originally  planned 
in  the  major  relationships  of  build- 
ing to  site,  and  in  the  adjustment 
of  house  and  service  and  garage 
to  street,  to  garden,  and  to  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  second  place  the  house 
is  original,  distinctive,  human  and 
charming;  beautifully  proportioned 
in  its  mass,  exquisite  in  details  and 
in  the  harmony  of  building  mate- 
rials and  planting  and  furnishings; 
it  is  exceptionally  stylish,  and  fault- 
less in  taste.  Not  only  is  it  a  work 
of  art,  but  it  fulfills  completely 
the  American  ideal  which  demands 
both  comfort  and  real  practicality. 
Now,  why  should  not  every  house 
be  a  perfect  machine  and  a  rare  work 
of  art?  To  state  the  case  practically, 
when  a  man  spends  twenty  to  sixty 
thousand    dollars 


textured  stucco  and  "half-timber"  effect  of 
the  gable  on  the  garden  front  is  repeated  in 
the  bay  window  on  the  street.  The  brick  is 
small-sized  Holland  brick,  of  warm  light 
tones,  laid  not  too  roughly,  in  Flemish  bond, 
with  buff-colored  mortar.  The  slate  roof  is 
likewise  restrained  in  effect,  laid  with  vari- 
gated  slate,  and  the  courses  graduated  from 
narrow  at  the  ridges  to  wider  at  the  waves, 
with  not  too  heavy  butts. 

Similar  in  interest  and  in  harmony  are  the 
garden  details,  of  the  same  brick  walls,  the 
stone  and  brick  coping,  the  walks  of  Vermont 
slate  slabs  with  wide  grass  joints,  Cretan 
stone  seats,  the  bronze  sun  dial,  and  the 
charming  fountain.  The  pool  of  the  fountain 
is  made  of  rough  concrete,  with  edging  of 
slate,  and  the-  figure  is  bronze,  designed  par- 
ticularly for  it  by  Mrs.  D.  V.  Garstin. 

The  most  fundamental  part  of  the  whole 
scheme  is,-  of  course,  the  relation  of  house  to 
site.  The  house  is  situated  on  the  southwest 
street  corner  in  a  fine  residence  district.  Most 
successfully  has  the  architect  planned  the 
house  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  and,  better  still, 
he  has  pushed  the  L  fa'rly  close  to  the  streets, 
so  close  that  the  house  just  escapes  appearing 


The  schooling  has  been  thorough,  so  that 
now  the  average  American  has  a  clear  idea 
of  what  those  words  mean,  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  motors  as  a  whole,  but  specifically  as 
applied  to  models,  price  and  make.  As  a  re- 
sult the  public  knows  its  automobiles. 

For  choosing  houses  the  same  discrimina- 
tion is  necessary.  "Efficiency,  comfort,  dur- 
ability, economy,  ease  of  operation  and 
beauty"!  Is  it  not  astonishing  how  the  list 
of  points  is  the  same  for  the  house  as  for  the 
motor — with  only  "speed"  left  out?  Here  is 
opportunity  for  the  advertisers.  The  archi- 
tect, who  has  invented  the  house,  and  who  is 
eager  to  improve  it  in  both  quality  and 
economy,  needs  someone  to  impart  to  the 
public  the  necessary  knowledge  of  just  what 
a  house  is,  in  order  that  he  may  devote  him- 
self more  successfully  to  the  development  of 
the  product.  For  the  perfection  of  the  house 
of  the  average  citizen  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
needs  in  American  citizens.  As  a  basic  civiliz- 
ing influence  on  individuals,  as  an  environ- 
ment for  children,  as  the  essential  factor  in 
creating  beautiful  rooms  and  in  other  re- 
spects perhaps  the  most  important  tool  in 
civilization — the  American  house  should  be 
clearly  established  in  the  public  eye  as  the 
finest  standard  so  far  produced. 

This    series    of    articles    on    the    smaller 

A  room  in  the  basement hasrubble-stonewalls, 
heavy  oak  ceiling  beams  and  wrought-iron 
fireplace  accessories  and  lighting  fixtures, 
an  attractive  retreat  for  dancing  and  games 


in  a  house,  in- 
cluding land  and 
furnishings,  he  should 
obtain  that  standard  and 
no  less.  If  he  puts  fifty 
thousand  dollars  into  a 
machine  for  his  business, 
he  would  expect  to  ob- 
tain a  real  machine  for 
it;  and  if  he  buys  a  fifty 
thousand  dollar  work  of 
art,  he  would  exert  ut- 
most effort  to  find  the 
best  purchase  in  the 
market.  Then  why  should 
he  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  fine  in  his 
own  home? 

This      New      Haven 
house  speaks  for  itself, 
and  needs  but  brief  ex- 
planation, chiefly  relat- 
ing to  details  which  may 
excite    the    reader's   in- 
quiry.  The   exterior  as 
will  be  noticed,  possesses 
unusual  variety  and  in- 
terest in  the  materials  of 
construction,     which, 
however,  the  architect  in  any  way  whatever 
has   not   permitted   to   become   in   slightest 
degree  inharmonious.  The  texture  is  not  over- 
wrought. The  brick  walls  and  slate  roofs  pre- 
dominate,  relieved   by   the   steel   casement 
windows,  by  a  few  touches  of  stone  trim- 
mings,   centered    about 
the  main  entrance  and 
on  the  chimney  caps,  by 
the  few  oak  details,  in 
natural   finish.   Particu- 
larly   excellent    is    the 
finely      decorative      en- 
trance doorway,  with  its 
carved  and  turned  grille 
bars  and  role  moulding. 
Some  few  other  exquisite 
touches  are  seen,  in  the 
wrought  iron  lamps  over 
the   main  entrance,   the 
copperwork    of    leaders, 
gutters  and  bay  window 
roof,    in    the     fantastic 
chimney  pots,  and  in  the 
slate  introduced  into  the 
details   of   the   entrance 
doorway.  The  delicately 


The  living  room  furniture  is  covered  in  damask  of  the  Florentine 

Renaissance.  The  chair  at  left  of  the  fireplace  is  18th  Century  GenO' 

ese  and  the  painting  shown  is  by  Lucarelli 

to  crowd  the  sidewalks  and  yet  does  so 
most  satisfactorily. 

The  kitchen  and  service  are  placed  on  the 
north  front  close  to  the  street,  and  the  garage 
and  service  court  are  on  the  west  wing,  next 
to  the  vegetable  garden.  All  the  principal 
rooms  face  on  the  garden  on  the  inside  of  the 
lot.  The  effect  of  this  conception — the  under- 
lying principle  of  this  particular  design — is 
to  leave  large  space  behind  the  house  for  the 
garden.  This  space  has  been  well  developed, 
as  the  illustrations  show.  The  long  walls 
appear  to  lengthen  the  house  on  the  street, 
and  they  enclose  the  garden  in  an  intimate 
way.  Also  they  screen  off  the  large  three-car 
garage.  And  the  garage  doors,  so  rarely  ob- 
jects of  beauty,  are  likewise  hidden  by  the 
wall. 

Another  low  wall  encloses  a  flagstone  ter- 
race on  the  garden  under  the  half  timber  bay. 
The  opening  in  this  wall  is  so  placed  that  the 
fountain  is  opposite  it  and  at  the  same  time 
is  opposite  the  arched  gateway  which  opens 
from  the  lawn  on  the  street.  The  low  walls 
and  the  straight  lines  of  garden  paths  at  the 
base  of  these  walls  create  strong  accenting 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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The  Swing  to  Indiana  Limestone  in  1927 


Some  recent  important  build' 

ings  for  which  "The  Nation's 

Building  Stone"  was  produced 

by  this  Company 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  Building, 
New  York  City. 

Central  Savings  Bank  Building,  New 
York  City. 

Riverside  Church,  New  York  City. 

Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  New 
York  City. 

Consolidated  Gas  Co.  Building,  Boston. 

Industrial  Trust  Co.  Building,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Fidelity  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Provident  Life  Insurance  Co.  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Masonic  Temple,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  Bridge, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Washington  Cathedral,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

City  College,  Baltimore. 

Union  Terminal  Tower  Building,  Cleve- 
land. 

McKinlock  Memorial  Campus,  North- 
western University,  Chicago. 

Rockefeller  Memorial  Chapel,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Cook  County  Criminal  Courthouse, 
Chicago. 

333  North  Michigan  Ave.  Building, 
Chicago. 

Civil  Courts  Building,  St.  Louis. 

Nebraska  State  Capitol,  Lincoln. 

Convention  Hall,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 


Entrance,  Consolidated  Cjas  Company  Building,  Boston.    Completed  in  1927 


npHE  accompanying-  list  gives  but  a 
-*■  representative  selection  of  the  many 
Indiana  Limestone  buildings  through- 
out the  country  constructed  or  in  process 
of  construction  during  the  year  1927. 

Year  by  year  the  use  of  this  fine 
grained,  light-colored  natural  building 
stone  increases.  The  success  of  prize- 
winning  buildings  has  indicated  beyond 
question  that  structures  of  beauty  and 
artistic  merit  attract  the  best  tenants, 
and  are  in  various  other  ways  distinct 
business  assets. 

A  majority  of  the  prize-winning  struc- 
tures in  recent  years  have  had  walls  faced 
with  Indiana  Limestone.  The  architect  of 
today,  as  of  years  gone  by,  regards  natural 
stone  as  his  finest  medium  of  expression. 


Most  of  the  Indiana  Limestone 
used  in  important  building  work 
today  comes  from  the  quarries  of 
The  Indiana  Limestone  Com- 
pany. This  company  is  a  con- 
solidation of  24  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  properties  in  the  In- 
diana Limestone  district.  With 
assets  of  over  $46,000,000.00,  it 
has  facilities  for  handling  any 
number  of  large  and  small  con- 
tract operations. 

Without  obligation  we  will 
gladly  send  you  booklet,  and  plate 
illustrations  showing  modern 
buildings  of  the  type  you  are  interested 
in  constructed  of  Indiana  Limestone. 
Use  the  convenient  coupon. 


General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana 


Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


3  practical  advantages  of  Indiana 

Limestone  as  given  by  leading 

building  authorities 

IThe  artistic  appeal  of  this  stone  at- 
tracts the  very  best  tenants,  thus 
insuring  steady,  high  income  from 
well-filled  buildings. 

2  The  upkeep  of  natural  stone  build- 
ings is  less.  No  costly  exterior  re- 
pairs or  cleaning.  The  appearance 
of  Indiana  Limestone  actually  im- 
proves with  age. 

3  Indiana  Limestone  construction, 
having  the  greatest  durability,  is 
considered  by  bankers  and  invest- 
ment houses  a  preferred  investment 
risk. 

.  —  —  —  —  -  — -Fill  in,  clip  and  mail-— —————. 

INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  743,   Service  Bureau, 
Bedford,  Indiana. 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet 
on  Indiana  Limestone.  I  am  interested 
particularly  in  buildings. 

Name 

Address 
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A  Modern  Form  of  Hooked  Rug 

Although  the  Creations  of  Mary  Perkins,  the  Painter,  Are  Designed  Primarily  as  Wall  Coverings 
the  Artist  Uses  Much  of  the  Technique  of  the  Weavers  of  Early  Hooked  Rugs 

By  ARLINE  DE  HAAS 

THE  modern  trend  towards  the  antique  in 
decoration  has  brought  into  prominence  Amer- 
ica's one  indigenous  folk  art — the  weaving  of 
hooked  rugs.  Not  because  they  are  floor  coverings, 
however,  do  hooked  rugs  assume  their  real  impor- 
tance; but  because  they  are  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth of  a  national  life,  expressing  the  aesthetic 
emotions  of  a  people.  For  hooked  rugs  are  primarily 
pictures.  Inspired  by  the  familiar  objects  about 
them,  the  early  settlers  rendered,  all  unconsciously, 
a  vivid  portrayal  of  their  impressions  and  their  in- 
terests. But  as  the  great  art  of  Gauguin  was  the  re- 
capturing of  the  spirit  of  the  primitive,  so  the  hooked 
rug  of  today  may  revert  to  Colonial  America  for 
inspiration  and  become  a  modern  design. 

It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  Mary  Perkins 
weaves  her  modernized  hooked  rugs.  A  painter  of 
note  who  turned  for  expression  to  a  unique  field, 
she  has  succeeded  in  creating  with  strips  of  colored 
cloth  pictures  of  the  life  about  her.  To  apply  the 
term  "hooked  rugs"  to  her  work  is  scarcely  feasible. 
They  are,  rather,  wall  tapestries  of  a  rare  and  dis- 
tinctive order.  Retaining  all  the  charm  of  the  early 
American  rugs;  using  such  of  their  technique  as  is 

necessary,  and  utilizing  her  knowledge  of  painting,  In  «Performing  Elephants",  soft  lavenders  and  grays 

form  the  elephants'  voluminous  bodies  and  the  col- 
ors  of   the   little   clowns   and   the  audience   make 
bright  accents 

All  the  ends  of  the  strips  are  left  hanging  so  that 
they  can  be  redrawn  to  make  any  necessary  changes. 
When  the  rug  is  finished  the  back  of  the  canvas 
is  a  chaotic  riot  of  lovely  colored  streamers,  ap- 
proximating the  set  palette  of  a  painter,  save  that 
they  are  more  easily  usable  than  dried  paint,  while 
the  front  is  a  tapestry  where  form  and  color  are 
paramount.  Working  in  this  manner  a  rug  is  com: 
pleted  in  from  six  to  eight  months.  The  artist  has 
made  eight  rugs,  the  only  complete  exhibition  of 
which  was  held  at  the  Arden  Galleries. 

In  a  quiet  garden  along  the  Delaware  River  where 
old  fashioned  flowers  shed  their  radiance  of  color, 
Mary  Perkins  weaves  these  glimpses  of  country  life, 
varying  them  with  delicious  flights  of  fancy  and 
tinging  them  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  A  typical 
rug  is  "The  Auction  Sale",  full  of  drama  and 
human  emotion.  The  belongings  of  an  old  Penn- 
( Continued  on  page  114) 

"The  Horse  Race"  is  a  dramatic  presentation  of  a  ln  "The  Circus",  the  trapeze  performers  swing  in  mid-air,  making  rhythmic  lines 

thrilling  event,  with  the  sorrel  horse  leading  the  field  sweeping  with  downward  motion,  paralleling  the  tent  top  and  linking  the  groups 

as  it  crosses  the  line   in  front  of  the  judges'  stand 

this  artist  produces  an  unusual  and  quaint  decoration. 

In  making  these  rugs  Mary  Perkins  applies  the 
painter's  method  of  working  on  canvas.  She  first  sketches 
a  cartoon  describing  the  theme  of  the  composition.  Then 
she  dyes  her  materials  the  necessary  shades,  using  any 
kind  of  fabric  which  may  suggest  the  quality  of  the  form 
to  be  portrayed,  but  which  will  not  detract  from  either 
the  surface  or  organic  unity  of  the  picture  as  an  entity. 
Blue  flannel  may  become  a  soft,  hazy  sky;  green  silk 
may  lend  a  sheen  to  boxwood  trees,  or  a  pink  and  white 
striped  material  vibrate  into  a  child's  face. 

After  the  material  has  been  dried  in  the  sun  so  that 
the  colors  are  well  set,  it  is  cut  into  strips  one-half  inch 
wide.  A  canvas  is  then  stretched  on  a  frame,  usually  two 
and  one-half  by  three  feet  in  size.  Using  the  cartoon 
as  a  study  the  artist  drafts  on  the  canvas  the  design  of 
her  rug.  With  a  sort  of  large,  wooden  handled  crochet 
hook  these  vari-colored  strips  are  spotted  here  and  there, 
as  a  painter  spots  his  painting  to  suggest  relative  values 
and  color  composition,  and  may  be  removed  or  changed 
as  the  picture  progresses.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
the  rows  of  material  running  evenly,  but.  with  the  shad- 
ings and  contours,  they  help  form  the  three  dimensional 
masses. 
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A  Modern  Form  of  Hoc 

Although  the  Creations  of  Mary  Perkins,  the  Painter,  Are  Designee 
the  Artist  Uses  Much  of  the  Technique  of  the  Weavers  of  l 

By  ARLINE  DE  HAAS 


THE  modern  trend  towards  the  antique  in 
decoration  has  brought  into  prominence  Amer- 
ica's one  indigenous  folk  art — the  weaving  of 
hooked  rugs.  Not  because  they  are  floor  coverings, 
however,  do  hooked  rugs  assume  their  real  impor- 
tance; but  because  they  are  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth of  a  national  life,  expressing  the  aesthetic 
emotions  of  a  people.  For  hooked  rugs  are  primarily 
pictures.  Inspired  by  the  familiar  objects  about 
them,  the  early  settlers  rendered,  all  unconsciously, 
a  vivid  portrayal  of  their  impressions  and  their  in- 
terests. But  as  the  great  art  of  Gauguin  was  the  re- 
capturing of  the  spirit  of  the  primitive,  so  the  hooked 
rug  of  today  may  revert  to  Colonial  America  for 
inspiration  and  become  a  modern  design. 

It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  Mary  Perkins 
weaves  her  modernized  hooked  rugs.  A  painter  of 
note  who  turned  for  expression  to  a  unique  field, 
she  has  succeeded  in  creating  with  strips  of  colored 
cloth  pictures  of  the  life  about  her.  To  apply  the 
term  "hooked  rugs"  to  her  work  is  scarcely  feasible. 
They  are,  rather,  wall  tapestries  of  a  rare  and  dis- 
tinctive order.  Retaining  all  the  charm  of  the  early 
American  rugs;  using  such  of  their  technique  as  is 
necessary,  and  utilizing  her  knowledge  of  painting, 


"The  Horse  Race"  is  a  dramatic  presentation  of  a 
thrilling  event,  with  the  sorrel  horse  leading  the  field 
as  it  crosses  the  line   in  front  of  the  judges'  stand 

this  artist  produces  an  unusual  and  quaint  decoration. 

In  making  these  rugs  Mary  Perkins  applies  the 
painter's  method  of  working  on  canvas.  She  first  sketches 
a  cartoon  describing  the  theme  of  the  composition.  Then 
she  dyes  her  materials  the  necessary  shades,  using  any 
kind  of  fabric  which  may  suggest  the  quality  of  the  form 
to  be  portrayed,  but  which  will  not  detract  from  either 
the  surface  or  organic  unity  of  the  picture  as  an  entity. 
Blue  flannel  may  become  a  soft,  hazy  sky;  green  silk 
may  lend  a  sheen  to  boxwood  trees,  or  a  pink  and  white 
striped  material  vibrate  into  a  child's  face. 

After  the  material  has  been  dried  in  the  sun  so  that 
the  colors  are  well  set,  it  is  cut  into  strips  one-half  inch 
wide.  A  canvas  is  then  stretched  on  a  frame,  usually  two 
and  one-half  by  three  feet  in  size.  Using  the  cartoon 
as  a  study  the  artist  drafts  on  the  canvas  the  design  of 
her  rug.  With  a  sort  of  large,  wooden  handled  crochet 
hook  these  vari-colored  strips  are  spotted  here  and  there, 
as  a  painter  spots  his  painting  to  suggest  relative  values 
and  color  composition,  and  may  be  removed  or  changed 
as  the  picture  progresses.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
the  rows  of  material  running  evenly,  but,  with  the  shad- 
ings and  contours,  they  help  form  the  three  dimensional 
masses. 


In  "Performing  Elephants",  soft  lavenders  and  grays 
form  the  elephants'  voluminous  bodies  and  the  col- 
ors  of   the   little   clowns   and   the  audience   make 
bright  accents 

All  the  ends  of  the  strips  are  left  hanging  so  that 
they  can  be  redrawn  to  make  any  necessary  changes. 
When  the  rug  is  finished  the  back  of  the  canvas 
is  a  chaotic  riot  of  lovely  colored  streamers,  ap- 
proximating the  set  palette  of  a  painter,  save  that 
they  are  more  easily  usable  than  dried  paint,  while 
the  front  is  a  tapestry  where  form  and  color  are 
paramount.  Working  in  this  manner  a  rug  is  com- 
pleted in  from  six  to  eight  months.  The  artist  has 
made  eight  rugs,  the  only  complete  exhibition  of 
which  was  held  at  the  Arden  Galleries. 

In  a  quiet  garden  along  the  Delaware  River  where 
old  fashioned  flowers  shed  their  radiance  of  color, 
Mary  Perkins  weaves  these  glimpses  of  country  life, 
varying  them  with  delicious  flights  of  fancy  and 
tinging  them  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  A  typical 
rug  is  "The  Auction  Sale",  full  of  drama  and 
human  emotion.  The  belongings  of  an  old  Penn- 
( Continued  on  page  114) 

In  "The  Circus",  the  trapeze  performers  swing  in  mid-air,  making  rhythmic  lines 
sweeping  with  downward  motion,  paralleling  the  tent  top  and  linking  the  groups 
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Courtesy  of 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 


Extra-long  ce- 
dar shingles, 
stained  in  nine 
shades  to  pro- 
duce the  exact 
mottle  desired, 
comprise  the 
roof  of  the 
home  of  Mr. 
Seth  Thomas 
at  Morristown. 
H.  T.  Lindberg, 
architect 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

A  Wide  Variety  of  Modern  Roofing  Materials  Deserve  Consideration  by  Prospective  Builders 
As  Each  Has  Qualities  Well  Adapted  to  Some  Particular  Kind  of  Construction 

By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 


THOSE  of  us  who  become  self-conscious 
whenever  the  word  literati  is  mentioned 
are  fond  of  worrying  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  America  has,  as  the  old 
saying  is,  come  of  age.  The  construction  de- 
partment of  a  genteel  folio  devoted  to  the 
arts  of  decoration  is  scarcely  a  proper  forum 
for  debating  whether  we  have  reached  full 
creative  maturity  in  our  architecture.  But 
we  are,  at  least,  architecturally  adolescent: 
we    have    outgrown    the    ragamuffin    stage. 


edge-grained  and  clear,  then  shipped 
to  plants  in  the  East  or  Middle  West 
to  be  treated  with  preservatives  and 
colors.  The  original  compound  for 
this  treatment  consisted  of  the  strong- 
est permanent  mineral  pigments  sus- 
pended in  creosote.  Other  stains  are 
compounded  of  pigments  ground  in 
linseed  oil  and  then  mixed  with  creo- 
sote or  other  preservative  oils. 

Weathering  brown,  light  and  dark 


Courtesy  of  Wcatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co.,  Inc. 


Modern      hand-rived      shakes      contribute 
to  the  success  of  this  Massachusetts  house 

Thus  it  is  that  every  producer  of  a  roofing 
material  has  contrived  some  degree  of  beauty 
in  his  product.  Besides  slate  and  terra  cotta 
tiles,  which  already  have  been  discussed  in 
these  pages,  roof-coverings  are  made  today 
of  wood,  of  asbestos,  of  combinations  of  as- 
phalt and  crushed  slate,  of  four  different 
metals  and,  most  recently,  of  glass.  In  each 
is  an  attempt  to  gratify  the  modern  taste  for 
sensitively  calculated  tones  or  rich  blends  of 
color,  for  deep  shadows  that  accentuate  the 
roof-lines  and  add  the  attraction  of  texture 
to  the  planes  of  the  roof,  for  individuality 
and  a  treatment  harmonious  with  the  in- 
tended effect  of  the  whole  design. 

No  longer  is  a  shingle  merely  a  shingle. 
The  better  kind,  intended  for  fine  homes,  are 
cut  from  selected  Pacific  Coast  red  cedar, 
graded   and   inspected   until   every  piece   is 


brown,  bark  and  warm  browns,  light  and  dark 
tile  reds,  maroon,  silver-blue,  weathered  grays, 
light,  dark,  medium  and  moss  greens,  are  some 
of  the  typical  colors,  besides  the  ivories  and 
whites  frequently  chosen  f  or  shingled  sidewalls. 


Tapered  asbestos   slates 
with  broken  butts  used 


Courtesy  of  Jolins-Manvillc  Corporation 
Asbestos  slates  have  a  distinct  character  which 
lends  itself  particularly  to  such  effects  as  that 
of  the  thatched  cottage  illustrated 

Special  colors  may  be  obtained  also,  and  many  effec- 
tive combinations  result  from  blending  three  or  four 
really  harmonious  shades  in  judicious  proportions. 
Twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
inches  are  the  standard  lengths.  The  longer 
are  the  better,  not  only  because  they  produce 
the  richer  texture,  but  also  because  they 
afford  a  wider  overlap  which  results  in  three 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


Courtesy  of  Mohawk 
Asbestos  Slate  Co..  Inc. 
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RITZ  TOWER 

PARK  AVENUE  at  5  7th   STREET 

New    York 


NNOUNCE,  with  the  opening, 
Alay  second,  of  their  new  Salon 
at  Park  Avenue  an?  ^jth  Street,  the 
exhibition  oj  a  collection  of  Precious 
Gems  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
World  and  artistic  Jewelry  designed 
exclusively  in  their  Paris  ateliers. 
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£^^HIS  antique  Bracket  Clock  circa  1720  is  set 
^^  in  a  case  entirely  overlaid  with  facetted 
and  mirror  glass.  Round  the  frieze  is  a  very  deli- 
cately pierced  and  engraved  brass  band  of  foliage 
scrolls.  The  dial  is  silvered  with  unusually  nice 
chiselled  gilt  corner  spandrils. 

The  works  of  this  very  rare  clock  are  by  Thomas 
Windmills.  This  celebrated  maker  was  apprenticed 
to  Joseph  Windmills  in  1686,  became  a  member  of 
the  Clock  Makers  Company  in  1695,  and  a  master 
of  that  Company  in  1719. 

Size:  Width  of  Base 16%" 

Depth  of  Base 10%" 

Height  to  top  of  dome 20J/2" 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

OB  JETS  DART 

ELSIE^WOLFE 

677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Vogue  for  Incense 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


•This  Indian   carved  wood   Buddha   holds  a; 

tray  of  burning  incense,  the  delicate  fumes 

of  which  are  thought  to  cool  his  ire  and  keep 

him  in  good  humor 

dessert,  and  wine,  with  candles  burning, 
and  perfumes  smoking  and  the  three 
maidens  with  their  faces  unveiled". 
In  the  chronicle  of  King  Umar, 
Abrizeh  entertains  Serkan  and  "they 
both  ate  till  they  were  satisfied,  after 
which  she  let  bring  perfumes  and 
sweet  smelling  herbs  and  wines  of  all 
colors  and  kinds,  in  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  and  crystal".  The  great 
Caliph  pays  a  visit  to  his  harem  "and 
then  came  fair  maids  and  slaves  with 
lighted  flambeaux  and  perfumes  and 
essences  and  instruments  of  music". 
In  the  tale  of  Aladdin  the  slaves  at 
the  banquet  served  the  guests  with 
sherbets  and  perfumed  them  with  the 
fragrant  smoke  of  scented  woods". 
Harems  were  perfumed  with  musk, 
aloes-wood  and  ambergris  and  like- 
wise the  public  baths.  Arabian  women 
even  to  this  day  perfume  themselves 
by  hanging  their  garments  over  a  ves- 


have  reached  a  certain  de- 
gree of  civilization.  The  use 
of  myrrh,  scented  oils  and 
ointments    is    often    men- 
tioned   in    Egyptian    docu- 
ments as  an  accompaniment 
of  feasting.  The  priests  of 
Memphis     lighted     incense 
three  times  a  day  in  honor  of 
the  Sun  God,  benzoin  at  day- 
break, myrrh  at  noon  and  a 
composition  of  six  ingredi- 
ents at  sunset,  called  kybhi. 
Athaenaeus,  who  has  given 
us  so  many  details  of  the 
ancient  Greek  banquets,  re- 
lates   that    after    the    first 
course  the  tables  were  taken 
away,  water  .was  passed  for 
the    guests    to    wash    their 
hands,   garlands   of   flowers 
to  bedeck  their  brows  and 
ointments    and    incense    to 
perfume     themselves.     The 
Roman  custom  was  practi- 
cally  the   same.   "See   that 
what  is  necessary  is  done" 
says  Erotium,  "arrange  the 
couches,     kindle    the    per- 
fumes".   Cicero    speaks    of 
the  burning  of  perfumes  and 
Seneca   refers  to   the  various   odors 
which    were    a    feature    of    Roman 
festivities.  The  astonishing  Emperor 
Heligobalus  delighted  in  incense  and 
the   entire   antique   world   was   ran- 
sacked for  the   choicest  of  burning 
perfumes  to  please  him. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  cap- 
tured Babylon,  we  are  told  that 
"whilst  most  of  the  inhabitants  stood 
at  the  walls  to  gaze  at  the  new  king, 
a  large  number  went  to  meet  him, 
amongst  whom  was  Bagaphones,  the 
royal  treasurer,  who  not  to  be  out- 
done by  anyone,  caused  all  the  route 
along  which  Alexander  was  to  pass  to 
be  adorned  with  flowers  and  set  up 
altars  on  either  side  of  the  way  on 
which  were  heaped  incense". 

Receptacles  containing  burning  in- 
cense were  placed  before  the  statues 
of  deities  borne  in  the  Roman  pro- 
cessions. While  the  fumes  rose  and 


A  convention- 
alized flower 
and  fish  design 
is  utilizedhere 
to  make  a  par- 
ticularly grace- 
ful receptacle 
for  burning  in- 
cense 


sel  containing  burning  aromatic  spices. 
The  Turk  or  Persian  of  the  old  school 
after  saluting  his  guest,  seats  him  on 
a  divan  and  hands  him  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  Soon  after  a  servant  enters 
with  coffee  followed  by  another  who 
carries  incense  in  curious  old  casso- 
lettes which  he  pjaces  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  room.  History  and 
legend  alike  show  that  in  ancient 
times  no  ceremony,  from  the  most 
formal  and  spectacular  to  the  simp- 
lest of  household  rites,  could  be 
properly  enacted  without  perfumes. 
A  love  of  incense  has  always  char- 
acterized   Orientals    whenever    they 


filled  the  streets  the  people  prayed 
that  the  gods  might  come  with  good 
will  in  their  hearts  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Livy  tells  us  that  when  the 
Great  Phrygian  mother  was  brought 
to  the  Capital  censers  were  set  be- 
fore the  doors  wherever  the  proces- 
sion passed.  We  hear  again  of  a 
statue  of  Diana  carried  in  Sicily,  es- 
corted by  matrons  and  maidens  wear- 
ing garlands  of  flowers  and  bearing 
censers  smoking  with  incense  and 
other  perfumes.  In  Dionysius' account 
of  the  Circensian  games  that  were 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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French 

Hand-Made   Furniture 


AT  our  New  York  Show  Rooms  you  will  find  many  interesting 
_/\.  groupings  such  as  the  one  shown  here.  The  Lansing  is  a 
William  and  Mary  secretary  desk  of  burled  English  walnut;  the 
door  is  treated  in  old  yellow  lacquer,  with  typical  Chinese  figures 
of  raised  lacquer  work  in  soft  colors,  showing  the  influence  of 
Oriental  art  so  popular  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries. 

In  addition  to  our  own  faithful  reproductions  of  historic  master- 
pieces, we  have  many  imported  antiques  and  reproductions  .  .  . 
Early  and  Eighteenth  Century  and  Provincial  French  pieces  of 
special  interest  .  .  .  displayed  in  appropriate  settings.  A  visit  in- 
volves no  obligation.  Purchases  may  be  arranged  through  your 
decorator  or  dealer.  Write  for  illustrated  brochure. 

Wm.  A.  French   Furniture  Co. 

Manufacturers  <m<l  Importers 


238  K.i-1  Hull  Si. 
New   ^  o  rk 


Factory    and    Home    Office 

223  Fifth  Si.,  N.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


taming  Desk   #1636  Painted  and  Decorated  Welland  Stand 


£®3 
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Cliinese 
Painting 

By  John  C.  Ferguson 


WITH  a  full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  Chinese  point  of  view  Mr.  Ferguson 
interprets  for  a  modern,  occidental  world  the  paint- 
ings of  an  ancient,  oriental  civilisation.  To  the 
Chinese  themselves  their  paintings  have  the  mys- 
tery  of  another  world.  It  is  small  wonder,  then, 
that  their  mystery  needs  further  explanation  to  the 
Westerner. 

Fifty-seven  plates  in  collotype  complete  this 
sympathetic  account  of  Chinese  painting  from  the 
Hsia  Dynasty  to  the  Republic.  #12.50 


Modern  Tendencies  in 
Sculpture 

By  Lorado  Taft 

Four  hundred  illustrations  am- 
plify this  sculptor's  opinion 
about  the  best  and  the  worst 
of   modern   sculpture.      $5.00 


The  Graphic  Arts 

By  Joseph  Pennell 


A  great  authority's  pungent 
comment  supplemented  by 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
illustrations.  $5.00 


The  Universitv  of  Chicago  Press 


Glaze  of  Chinese  Blue 

heightens  the  play  of  sun  &  shadow 

on  this  Oil  Jar 


**ev 


Height,  3  2  inches 

Delivered  at  any  railroad  freight  station  east  of  the  Mississippi,  $64.00 

West,  $60.00 

Gladding,  JMcBean  &  Co. 

660  JMarket  Street : :  Sanfrancisco 
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and  Again  .  .  . 


/ 


Ca  1 1  cosse 


"  i  .  .  To  think  I  never  noticed  how  shabby 
the  house  was!  That  comes  of  being  away 
three  months.  I  just  can't  bear  to  think  of 
all  that  needs  to  be  done! 

'Taint  in  the  living  room,  new  curtains  for 
the  drawing  room,  get  the  dining  table 
rcfinished,  have  that  overstuffed  chair  re- 
covered, rugs  cleaned,  new  paper  for  Ted's 
room.  ...  So  many  men — so  much  fuss!" 
and  poor  Mrs.  Vanalstyne  almost  cried  into 
the  telephone. 

"But,  my  dear  Mary,"'  came  her  friend's 
voice  over  the  wire,  "all  you  need  to  do  is 
tell  your  troubles  to  one  man — he'll  attend 
to  them  all." 

"Whenever  I  want  anything  done  in  the 
house,  I  call  Cosse,  just  as  my  mother  did 
before  me.  He'll  even  build  you  that  book- 
case I've  always  said  you  needed.  .  .  .  Re- 
liable? They've  been  there  since  1810,  and 
their  prices  are  just  about  the  only  bit  of 
little  old  New  York  that"?  left.  ..." 


Whatever  you  need  done — iron-;  a  new 
apartment  decorated  throughout,  or  a 
whole  house  altered  to  suit  your  re- 
quirements or  renovations  in  general  to 
furnishings,  upholstery,  etc., — nothing 
is  too  small  for  Cosse  to  give  you  the 
best  workmanship  and  materials — noth- 
ing is  too  large  for  Cosse  to  take  the 
entire  responsibility  off  your  shoulders 
and  sec  the  job  through  from  start  to 
finish. 


INTERIORS  EXTERIORS 

Painting  6?  Decorating  Wall  Panelling  &?  Mould- 

Wall  Papers  6?  Hangings  inKs 

Cabinet  Work  STiTV  "^  RepakS 

p       v         d   c    ■  u-  Upholstery 

Furniture  Rehnishing  rj)ry  Cleaning 

Opening  and  Closing  Your  Home 
Estimates  promptly  submitted  City  or  Country 

Telephones,  Regenl  9090-1-2 

[Our  illustrated  green  booklet — a  helpful  guide  in  home 
decoration,  describing  our  organization  and  ho  ■  ii 
can  be  of  service  to  you,  will  be  sent   upon  request. 


Charles  B.  Cosse 

715  (Dad i soi?  flue.  I7ccd  ^ork 

ESTABLISHED    1810 


Old  World  Glamor  in  Modern  Apartment 


(Continued  from  page  47) 


and  ornamented  with  Chinese  figures, 
a  narrow  frame  of  black  and  gold 
showing  merely  a  suggestion  about 
the  edge  as  a  finish.  Banks  of  closets 
line  one  wall,  conveniently  arranged 
for  clothing  and  other  personal 
equipment. 

By  way  of  a  corridor  the  guest  bed- 
room is  reached,  where  French  Em- 
pire  decoration   prevails.   The   same 


French  mirror  above  it  and  there 
is  an  adorable  low  bookcase  desk 
in  mellow  old  fruit  wood,  designed 
in  perfect  scale  with  the  more  fem- 
inine furniture  with  which  the 
guest  room  is  supplied.  French 
chintz  hangings  of  oyster  white 
and  blue  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
decorative  scheme  which  includes 
pots  of  English  ivy  as  a  smart  con- 


The  bedroom  of  the  master's  suite  is  of  Oriental  flavor  with 
jade   i-reen   paneled  walls.  Chinoiseries  constitute  the  dec- 
orative motifs  of  furniture  and  hangings 


soft  green  background  of  the  master's 
suite  is  also  seen  here  but  the  beds 
are  French  walnut  with  insets  of  rare 
woods  in  soft  colors,  suggestive  of 
the  work  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  and 
other  decorative  artists  of  the  late 
Renaissance.  A  charming  serpentine 
front     bureau     has     an     enchanting 


trasting  note.  And  so,  traversing  the 
same  corridor  by  which  we  entered, 
we  come  again  to  the  foyer.  In  leav- 
ing, we  carry  away  with  us  the  in- 
delible impression  of  having  traversed, 
as  if  on  a  magic  carpet  the  sources  of 
Old  World  art  and  of  having  dwelt,  for 
a  time,  in  a  veritable  castle  in  Spain. 


Vogue  for  Incense 

(Continued  from  page  90) 


attended  with  so  much  ritual  and 
pomp  we  read  of  bands  of  dancers, 
musicians  playing  lyres  and  flutes  and 
people  carrying  gold  and  silver  censers. 
Incensed  trees  were  held  sacred 
among  the  people  of  the  antique 
world.  They  were  believed  to  be  pro- 
tected by  winged  serpents  who  could 
only  be  routed  by  the  fumes  of 
burning  storax  before  the  gatherers 
could  obtain  the  exudation  called 
frankincense,  thought  to  be  the  blood 
of  the  divine  tree.  Traces  of  this  idea 
are  to  be  found  in  the  magical  texts 
of  the  Egyptians:  "When  Heru  weeps, 
the  water  that  falls  from  his  eyes 
grows  into  plants  of  sweet  perfume." 
In  the  myth  of  Leucothoe,  as  related 
by  Ovid  the  same  notion  is  upheld. 
The  Sun  God,  Apollo,  fell  in  love 
with  the  maiden  who  was  a  daughter 
of  a  king  of  Persia  and  a  child  of 
Oceanus.  Clytie  got  wind  of  the  affair, 
and  in  revenge  disclosed  the  secret  to 
the  girl's  father  who  ordered  her  to 
be  burned  alive,  Apollo,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  bring  her  to  life  poured 
nectar  over  her  and  thereby  changed 
Leucothoe     into     an     incense     tree. 


The  people  of  the  antique  world 
believed  that  the  gods  delighted  in 
incense  and  that  the  best  way  to 
placate  them  and  to  keep  them 
amiably  disposed  was  to  keep  the 
censers  burning.  According  to  Ovid, 
Venus  revenged  herself  on  Atlantis 
and  her  winner.  Hippomanes,  who 
failed  to  thank  her  for  her  help  in 
the  race.  Thus  she  confides  in 
Adonis: — 

"Tell  me  Adonis,  say  was  I  not 
worthy  of  the  offering  of  grateful 

Thanks,  and  the  honors  of  incense? 
and  yet  he  of  thanks  is  forgetful 

Nor    does   he   bring   me   incense." 

In  China  to-day  the  people  keep 
up  the  immemorial  custom  of  light- 
ing incense  before  the  shrines  of  their 
household  gods.  Above  all  they  never 
forget  to  burn  incense  before  the 
shrine  of  the  "kitchen  god"  who 
ascends  periodically  to  report  on  the 
family's  misdeeds.  Neither  is  the  god 
of  the  hall  or  of  each  bedroom  or  the 
guardian  of  the  bed  forgotten.  Before 
the  image  of  each  of  these  spirits 
incense  sticks  and  candles  are  lit  at 
the  coming  of  the  new  and  full  moons. 
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No.  654 
B j  th,  25x35  inches 
$31.50 


No.  665 

Bird  Bath,  22x27  inches 

#21.00 

1 

| 

|i 

Gaboway  PoTtery 

CriiJes   the  Essential  Tottch 


Established 
1810 


NOW  is  the  time  to  make  your  Gar- 
den and  Terrace  more  charming 
through  the  use  of  Galloway  Pottery. 
(f  The  numbers  shown  are  but  a  few 
of  the  interesting  pieces  in  our  exten- 
sive collection  of  strong  and  enduring 
high-fired  Terra  Cottas. 

A  complete  catalogue  sent  upon 


(("The  Bird  Baths  and  Sun  Dials  are 
usually  made  in  light  stony  gray,  the 
Jars  in  gray  and  light  red  terra  cotta,  or 
a  rich  blue-green  glaze.  Benches  have 
stone  tops  with  the  light  gray  terra 
cotta  supports  to  match.  Safe  delivery 
and  your  satisfaction  assured. 

receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 


Gauoway  Terra-  CoTta  Company 

3212  Walnut  Street,    Philadelphia 


24  in. 


No.  553 
high,  Re  J  or  Gray,  323.00 
Green  Glaze,  $  3  7.50 


No.  750 

San  Dial,  54  inches  high 

?82.50 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 


ADAM    DESIGN    IN    WOOL    FLOCK 
PRINTED    IN    BLUE    ON    ASSORTED    GROUNDS 


WALL   PAPER 

Our  range  is  wide  both  in  price  and  in 
variety.  Suggestions '  for  Draperies  to 
combine  harmoniously  are  gladly  made, 
and  we  carry  accessories  in  the  way  of 
Furniture  and  Lamps. 

Cfje  Robert  (irabeg  Co. 


57th  Street  at  7th  Avenue 
New  York 


50  Lafayette  Ave. 
Brooklyn 


Dont  tolerate 
the  garbage  can  / 

Surely  these  are  not  pictures  of  what  your  backyard  will 
klook  like!  Build  a  Kernerator  into  that  new  home — get 
rid  of  the  work-making  garbage  can,  and  the  fire-starting 
basement  trash  pile.  Think  of  it!  Residence  models  as  low  as 
$95,  and  the  masonry  adds  but  little  more  when  regular 
chimney  is  used.  All  waste,  garbage,  tin  cans,  bottles,  maga- 
zines, papers  and  trash  of  every  kind  are  dropped  through 
the  handy  hopper  door  in  or  near  the  kitchen.  Falling  to  the 
brick  combustion  chamber  in  the  basement  it  is  air  dried, 
without  odor.  An  occasional  lighting  is  all  that's  needed — a 
match  does  it.  Metallic  objects  are  flame-sterilized  for  removal 
with  ashes.  No  gas  or  other  fuel  required. 

Over  2,500  architects  and  contractors  have  used  and  recom- 
mend the  Kernerator.  Selected  for  Home  Owners  Institute 
Model  Homes  in  30  principal  cities. 

Free   Booklet   "The  Sanitary   Elimination 
of  Garbage  and  Household   Waste." 

Kerner  Incinerator  Company 

772  E.  Water  St.  Offices  in  90  Cities  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"We'll    never    build 

again      without      the 

Kernerator!" 


45b6tx 


Disease  breeding  gar' 
bage    cans    menace 
children's     health. 


7h(g^\ "without  Leaving 
the  Kitchen 


With  the  Kernerator 

you   don't   leave 

the   kitchen 
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JAVTHQ 

Tlfkmasint  cWlalo  QjkjoJwifwmXJ 


the  captivating  essence  ol 
the  smart  modern  s  personal- 
ity. And  notlnng  less  tlian 
a  J_,alique  llacon  could  ap- 
propriately be  chosen  to  har- 
bor such  an  exquisite  scent, 
rl/xclusive  with  J  ay- J.  liorpe 
in  .New    York. 

SEVEN-FIFTY  and  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS 

Jay^Tljorpe 

57th  Street.^st 


Decorative  Arts  of  the  "Restaurationr 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


down  to  us  and  at  the  present  moment 
are  very  rightly  sought  after.  Usually 
they  are  white  and  gold  with  flowers 
on  one  side  and  landscapes  or  roman- 
tic scenes  on  the  other,  but  there 
are,  however,  numerous  variants 
on  this  formula.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  possesses  a  magnificent 
pair  of  vases  made  at  Sevres  in  1825. 
The  ground  is  royal  blue,  the  deco- 
ration of  highly  conventionalized 
classical  motifs  of  gilt.   In  contour, 


This  armchair  is  a  definite  de- 
parture from  Empire  style 
and  a  good  example  of  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  line 
which  marked  the  period  of 
transition  that  followed 

color,  and  proportion  these  two  vases 
are  among  the  most  distinguished 
decorative  objects  that  I  know.  Un- 
fortunately, the  only  others  of  this 
design  that  I  have  ever  seen  are 
carefully  guarded 
in  the  sacristy  of 
Saint-Denis,  to 
which  they  were 
presented  by 
Charles  X. 

It  was  to  a  much 
greater  extent 
during  the  Restau- 
ration  than  under 
the  Empire  itself 
that  the  Empire 
style  was  simplified 


types  the  more  sumptuous  productions 
of  the  preceding  regime.  The  meri- 
dienne  has  scrolled  ends  of  unequal 
height  and  its  mahogany  frame  is 
effectively  ornamented  with  gilt- 
bronze  mounts  of  classical  inspiration. 
It  is  attractively  upholstered  with  the 
original  stuff — a  red  silk  having  at 
large  intervals  a  medallion  pattern 
of  acanthus  and  grape  leaves  woven 
in  grey.  The  dressing-table  is  also 
of  mahogany  with  gilt-bronze  mounts 
of  fine  quality.  Its  top  is  of  white 
marble. 

Not  all  Restauration  furniture, 
however,  involved  the  use  of  ormolu. 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  pieces 
relied  for  effect  solely  on  carved 
ornament  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
on  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  veneer. 
Two  chairs  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  illustrate  this  method  of 
treatment.  Neither  of  these  pieces 
have  mounts,  but  depend  for  decora- 
tive effect  upon  simple  carving,  well- 
designed  curves  and  veneer  chosen 
for  its  beautiful  grain.  What  is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  these  chairs  is 
their  very  definite  Restauration  char- 
acter. In  them  there  are  such  obvious 
departures  from  the  Empire  style 
that  there  is  no  misconstruing  their 
period;  they  would  never  be  mistaken 
for  Empire  pieces.  The  armchair,  in 
fact,  forecasts,  however  subtly,  the  re- 
turn to  rococo  forms  which  came  about 
during  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe. 
Whereas,  in  furniture  the  tendency 
was  to  simplify  Empire  models,  in 
textiles  the  reverse  was  true,  and  it 
is  easy,  for  the 
most  part,  to  dis- 
tinguish Restaura- 
tion textiles  from 
those  of  the  Em- 
pire period  by  their 
greater  elaboration. 
The  same  plant 
and  floral  motifs 
popular  under  the 
Empire  continued 
to  remain  in  favor, 
but  were  now 
characterized  by  a 


and  adapted  to  the 

needs  of  the  bour-  These  Sevres  vases,  made  in  1825,  have  decided  luxuriance 

geoisie.  Percier  and  «  r°yal  blue  ground  with  decoration  of  and  n  a  t  u  r  a  1  i  s  m 

Fontaine    in    1827  highly  conventionalized  classical  motifs  whjch  often  ed 

complain  of  "that  m  Sllj'  ™exqiiisite  variation  of  the  coarseness. 

y  ,  urn  shaped  vase  characteristic  of   the    _,^       .  ,  .     ,  . 

tendency,      always  period  "y  virtue   of  this 


repeating  itself, 
which  causes  the  masses  to  imitate 
the  few  who  set  the  fashion,  and 
that  few  to  abandon  it  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  general".  They  had 
evidently  viewed  with  displeasure  the 
vulgarization  of  their  own  designs 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of  those 
bizarre  concoctions  with  which  the 
nouveaux  riches  of  the  Chausee 
d'Antin  were  already  filling  their 
houses.  Very  often,  however,  furni- 
ture of  this  modified  Empire  type  has 
a  great  deal  of  charm  and  a  frank 
simplicity  of  form  which  lends  it 
admirably  to  use  in  decoration  today. 
There  is  something  in  its  "aspect 
carre",  shorn,  for  economical  reasons, 
of  unnecessary  floridity,  that  brings 
it  into  perfect  accord  with  the  simple 
lines  of  contemporary  interiors. 

Mahogany  was  the  most  popular 
material  and  was  often,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire,  ornamented  with  gilt- 
bronze  mounts,  which,  although  usu- 
ally exhibiting  a  falling  off  from 
Empire  standards,  are  in  many  in- 
stances of  creditable  workmanship.  A 
m£ridienne  and  a  dressing-table,  here 
illustrated,  are  good  examples  of  Res- 
tauration furniture  having  for  proto- 


change,  textiles  of 
the  Restauration  period  gain  in  rich- 
ness and  sumptuousness,  over  those 
of  the  Empire,  but  lose  in  refinement. 
In  them  there  is  an  undeniable  antici- 


Many  attractive  Empire  chairs 

rely  on  the  simplest  of  carv- 
ing and  intrinsic  beauty  of 
veneer       for       their      effect 

pation  of  the  heavy  baroque  tendency 

of  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth 

century.  Their  ornament  is  apt  to  be 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance,  an  artist  puts  lines  on 
paper.  Men  bring  dusky  gold- 
veined  marble,  white  statuary  mar- 
ble, fittings  of  gold  plate;  and  the 


The  (Console 


comes  is  shown  in  New  Ideas  for 
Bathrooms.,  a  colorful  and  inspir- 
ing book  of  fixture  arrangements, 
color  schemes,  blue  prints,  and  floor 
plans.  Write  for  it.  Then  see  Crane 


pencil  lines  become  the  Console  Lavatory,    p,  /)  l\   _     fixtures  at  a  responsible  plumbing  contrac- 

i  *  ^— I  LEVANTO     MARBLE     SLAB  g^.r 

What  sort  of  setting  its  beauty  best  be-        V    white  marble  pillars   J         tor's, orat  the  nearest  Crane  Exhibit  Rooms. 


Crane  (.',.,   (ieretal  Offices, 
8j6  &  Vie.,  Chicago 


CRAN  E 


Branches  and  sales  offices  in 
one  hundred  and  sixt\-t<wo  cities 


E     V     E     K     Y     T     II      I      N     G 


V      O      K 


P     L     IT     M      B     I     N     C 


INSTALLATION 


ANYWHERE 


W^ 


N.M<y 


^^r^^^^^^m 


* 
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Distinctive  Lighting  Fixtures 
Add  Charm  to  an   Interior 


THE  added  touch  of  a  beautiful  and  distinctive  chandelier 
and  its  companion  brackets  in  the  decorative  scheme  of 
a  room  is  a  thing  of  distinctive  charm.  Crystal  chandeliers 
and  brackets  are  very  much  in  favor  just  now  in  certain  deco- 
rative treatments. 

The  crystal  fixture  and  bracket  illustrated  are  from  a  group 
of  authentic  reproductions  of  early  English  and  Waterford 
designs.  Each  of  them  is  especially  suitable  for  the  modern 
American  home. 

The  fixture  is  Number  7130,  the  bracket  Number  7131. 

A  pamphlet  showing  these  and  other  reproductions  in  our 
collection  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

We  invite  inquiries  from  Architects  and  Decorators. 


Arthur  Harrison  & 

Importers 
561  West  Washington  Boulevard 


U.  S.  A. 


Ebnim.4B!_i    W    I   w— i— re- 
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An  exceptionally  good 
George  I  bureau  book- 
case and  Queen  Anne 
roundabout  chair  re- 
cently added  to  the 
Colby  Collection. 


/C^alE  invite  your  in- 
**^  quiry  about  any 
antique  furniture  in 
which  you  maybe  inter- 
ested. Our  collection  of 
European  antiques  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  in  America 


Antiques 

Period  furniture 

Interior  decoration 


Since  1866 


}0r  COLBY 


SONS 

119      NORTH       WABASH       AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


The  New  Way  of  Buying  a  Home 


(Continued  from  page  63) 


tive  apartment  stock  was  not  justi- 
fiable. 

The  maintenance,  or  yearly  up- 
keep, consists  of  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  the  taxes  and  the  operating 
costs.    The    latter    includes    wages, 


the  apartment  so  far  as  outlook  and 
daylighting  are  concerned,  just  as  in 
the  modern  hotel  the  guest  no  longer 
is  a  plate  glass  window  attraction,  a 
sort  of  food  demonstration  to  excite 
the  envy  of  the  hungry  passers-by. 


Cooperative  studio  apartment  in  the  Hotel  des  Artistes 


fuel,  water,  repairs,  insurance,  agents' 
commission  and  all  other  details.  In 
some  cases  an  amortization  of  the 
mortgage  is  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable and  it  is  generally  calculated 
on  a  two  per  cent  basis.  This,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  figured  as  an  ex- 
pense because  it  is  adding  just  so  much 
per  year  to  one's  equity  in  the  cor- 
poration, reducing  the  mortgage  and 
the  consequent  interest  charges  which 
are  a  large  proportion  of  the  yearly 
upkeep.  The  next  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  law  contemplates  an 
allowable  deduction  in  the  tenant- 
owner's  income  tax  covering  his  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes  and  interest  on 
the  mortgage  paid  out  by  the  coopera- 
tive corporation,  an  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  in  the  tenant-owner 
class. 

Caveat  Emptor 

The  prospective  buyer  of  an  apart- 
ment should  look  at  his  problem  from 
every  possible  angle.  Is  the  location 
desirable  and  will  the  value  of  the 
property  increase?  Is  the  selling  price 
a  fair  one  and  in  this  age  of  close 
values  does  it  show  up  well  against 
the  others  in  competition  with  it?  Is 
the  plan  satisfactory?  Are  the  win- 
dows large  enough?  And  will  those 
terrible  noises  of  moaning  plumbing 
pipes  and  out-of-date  pianos  perme- 
ate throughout  the  building?  Is  there 
light  protection  on  any  side  other 
than  the  street  and  are  the  maids' 
rooms  large  enough  for  a  bedroom 
suite  and  a  hefty  cook? 

If  the  theatre  managers  say  "The 
Play's  the  Thing",  no  less  do  the  co- 
operative managers  say  "The  Plan's 
the  Thing".  It  should  be  elastic  in  its 
possibilities,  it  should  be  well  studied 
and  ingenious  in  its  actualities.  The 
double  bedrooms  should  never  be 
without  a  wall  space  eight  feet  wide 
for  twin  beds  and  a  table  and  the  wall 
spaces  of  the  living  room  should  be 
arranged  with  a  view  to  attractive  and 
satisfactory  decoration,  a  point  which 
some  architects,  alas,  overlook  and 
which  always  brings  down  upon  their 
heads  a  heated  assortment  of  cal- 
umny and  curses  from  the  client. 

In  these  benighted  days  of  break- 
fast in  bed  and  luncheons  at  Pierre's 
the  dining  room  has  become  entirely 
independent  of  sunlight  and  is  con- 
sidered the  least  important  room  in 


But  by  no  means  should  the  deco- 
ration of  the  dining  room  be  slighted. 
It  may  be  gay,  with  landscape  paper 
and  chintzes;  it  may  be  a  bit  ponder- 
ous, with  high-backed  carved  chairs 
interfering  in  no  small  degree  with 
the  machinations  of  the  butler;  again, 
it  may  be  a  simple  white-walled  affair 
with  Colonial  mahogany  furniture 
and  the  gentlest  of  patterns  in  the 
hangings. 

We  believe  in  cheering  up  the  cook 
with  a  kitchen  bordering  upon  the 
frivolous,  with  a  lively  floor  covering 
and  with  a  bright  blue  or  green  effect 
in  the  woodwork  and  on  the  walls. 
And  the  modern  kitchen,  as  you  all 
know,  should  be  a  step-saver.  The 
cook  should  be  able  to  merely  swivel 
around  on  her  left  foot  and  have 
everything  within  easy  reach. 

A  Typical  Eight-Room 
Cooperative 

Our  idea  of  what  you  ought  to  get 
in  the  way  of  an  eight  room  apart- 
ment, without  being  either  too  grand 
or  too  lowly,  is  about  this  way: — 

One  enters  from  the  elevator  vesti- 
bule into  a  foyer  hall  or  gallery.  If 
a  gallery,  it  should  not  be  less  than 
six  feet  wide — wide  enough  to  fur- 
nish, at  any  rate.  The  living  room 
ought  to  be  about  17  by  25  feet  with 
three  good  big  windows.  We  may  dec- 
orate this  in  any  style  we  like  but  be- 
ware of  panelling,  a  form  of  decora- 
tion which  has  been  worked  to  death 
in  hotels  and  cheap  apartment 
houses. 

The  dining  room  might  be  14  or 
15  feet  wide  and  16  to  18  feet  deep, 
the  pantry  not  less  than  6  feet  wide 
and  the  kitchen  something  in  size  be- 
tween that  of  a  battleship  and  a 
boarding  house. 

The  principal  bedroom  should  be 
about  13  or  14  feet  wide  and  16  or  18 
feet  deep,  with  two  windows  and  two 
closets  and  its  own  bath,  the  other 
two  bedrooms  generally  sharing  a  bath 
between.  The  bathrooms  should  be 
furnished  with  recessed  tubs  5  feet  6 
inches  long,  with  a  shower  over  each. 
Let  There  Be  Light 

The  placing  of  electric  outlets  in 
an  apartment  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
almost  always  wrong,  no  matter  who 
the  genius  is  whc  lays  it  out  in  the 
first  place.  But  in  the  kitchen  don't 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


Q£et  the  ^Personality 

of this  \$(ug 

enrich  your  living 

room 

IN  the  furnishing  of  your  home,  the  choice  of  the  rug 
is  all-important.  It  forms  the  background  of  the  picture 
you  are  creating  —  using  rugs,  furniture,  draperies,  as  the 
artist  uses  pigments. 

And  just  as  the  artist  realizes  that  the  background  fre- 
quently "makes"  his  picture,  so  also  does  the  Bigelow- 
Hartford  Carpet  Company  create  rugs  and  carpets  that  will 
enable  you  to  enhance  the  charm  of  your  home. 

Their  colors  have  an  affinity  for  today's  most  sought-after 
decorative  effects.  Their  designs,  whether  from  the  nomadic 
rug-weaving  tribes  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  or  from  the 
unknown  masters  whose  skill  flowered  under  Shah  or  Sultan, 
are  always  authentic,  always  in  good  taste. 

Yet  their  cost  is  moderate.  Their  range  of  prices,  in  the 
different  types  of  carpets  and  rugs  offered,  brings  them  al- 
ways within  convenient  reach,  whether  you  are  furnishing 
your  living  room  or  planning  appropriate  decoration  for 
some  of  the  lesser  rooms  of  your  home. 

Bigelow-Hartford  Rugs  and  Carpets  are  on  sale  by  pro- 
gressive dealers  everywhere.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  where 
you  may  see  them,  write,  and  we  shall  gladly  give  you  the 
name  of  a  nearby  merchant... one  who,  if  requested,  can 
give  reliable  advice  on  decoration. 

For  further  counsel,  send  25  cents  for  "Color  and  Design  — 
Their  Use  in  Home  Decoration'.',  a  booklet  illustrated  in 
colors  and  published  by  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company, 
385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


Illustrations  show 
'  'Ha  rtfo  rd -Saxony ' ' 
Pattern  2193-63 
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In  creating  this  cozy  and 
comfortable  interior, 
Mrs.  Brown,  decorator, 
began  her  scheme  with 
a  Jaspe  floor  in  two- 
toned  taupe.  This  floor 
is  built  right  in  over  an 
old  wood  floor.  It  is 
warm,  springy,  long- 
lasting.  And  easy  to 
clean,  too,  because  of 
its  smooth,  dirt-resisting 
Accolac  finish. 
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Pleasingly  Original 


EVEN  those  who  prefer  a  one-color 
need  no  longer  be  limited  to  the 
browns  and  yellows  of  yesterday. 

For  now  character  and  color  .  .  .  the 
charms  of  well-appointed  homes  .  .  . 
beensuperbly  expressed  in  Armstrong's 
Jaspe  Linoleum  Floors. 

One  of  the  newest  color  effects, 
taupe  Jaspe,  is  shown  in  the  bedroom 
above.  If  you  like  soft  pinks,  rich 
blues,  and  warm  yellows,  this  floor 
will  blend  in  perfect  harmony  with 
your  color  ensemble. 

And  it  is  original !  The  mellow 
colors  merge  to  delight  the  eye,  to 
create  a  subtle  striated  effect.  This 
effect  is  one  of  warmth  and  comfort, 
too — two  virtues  you  will  find  actually 
present  as  you  walk  on  your  new 
Armstrong's  Jaspe   Linoleum    Floor. 


floor 
drab 

twin 
have 


New  opportunities  offered 

by  Armstrong  Floors  to  express 

your  own  good  taste 


Your  good  taste,  however,  may  dictate 
green,  blue,  brown,  or  gray  for  your 
floors.  All  these  colors  you  can  have 
in  two-toned  Jaspe.  Should  you  desire 
the  relief  of  pattern,  there  is  Inset 
Jaspe  —  a  new  idea  —  for  you. 
Still,  your  imagination  may 
picture  an  Old  World,  hand-set 
floor  for  your  home.  Like  your 
dreams  come  true  are  the  new 
(or  should  we  say,  age-old?) 
designs  in  Embossed  Handcraft 
Inlaid  —  floors  with  a  natural 
texture  you  can  see  and   feel. 


Right— Em- 
bossed Inlaid 
Linoleum  in 
tapestry  ef- 
fect, Design 
No.  3055 


.eft — Inset  Jaspe  No. 
12.  Both  these  de- 
igns have  the  new 
asy-to-clean  finish  of 
Accolac. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  scores  of  new 
Armstrong  Floor  designs  now  showing.  If 
you  want  your  floors  to  be  pleasingly  origi- 
nal, view  the  new  patterns  and  colors  next 
time  you  are  shopping. 

Prices  are  reasonable  —  even 
though  Armstrong  Floors  now  come 
to  you  with  the  newsatin-smooth, dirt- 
resisting  lacquer  finish  of  Accolac. 

Ideas  For  Your  Home  Beautiful .  .  . 
Hazel  Dell  Brown's  new  book  — "The 
Attractive  Home  — How  to  Plan  Its 
Decoration" —  brings  you  new  thoughts, 
new  ideas,  that  you  can  easily  and  eco- 
nomically carry  out  in  your  own  home. 
Illustrated  in  color.   Contains  "Decorator's 

Data  Sheet"  and  offer  of  the     r  ,  r  ,1, , 
Look  lot  Hie 

author  s  tree  service,   bent  on    circle  a 
receipt  of  10c.  (Canada,  20c.)   $*$%£& 
Address  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  Linoleum  Division, 
905  Pine  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Armstrong's  Linoleum  Floors 

for  every  room  in  the  house 
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EMBOSSED 


JASPE 
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Spring  in  New  England 


IN  the  dooryards  of  those  dear  homey 
houses  built  by  the  sturdy  pioneers  in 
the  days  when  the  young  Colonies  were 
fighting  for  their  life,  lilacs  and  apple  blos- 
soms  are  just  bursting  into  bloom.  Their 
fragrance  wafts  into  the  quaint  little  "pap 
lors"  which  now  emerge  from  their  winter 
sleep. 

Just  such  a  New  England  "parlor"  we  have 
created  in  our  Early  American  room.  Here 
is  an  early  American  mantle  of  wood,  beau- 
tiful in  its  chaste  simplicity,  its  perfect  pro- 
portions. On  one  side  of  the  hearth  stands 
the  spinning  wheel;  on  the  other  a  wing 
chair  covered  in  a  fine  crewel  work.  Here 
are  tavern  and  butterfly  tables  and  chairs 
in  maple,  of  the  true  "molasses  candy11  hue; 
hooked  rugs  on  the  floor;  corner  cabinets 


of  maple  on  the  shelves  of  which  are  en- 
chanting objects — "flip11  glasses;  quaint 
flower  holders  of  baccarat  glass;  little  animal 
figures  in  Lenox  china.  And  the  final  au- 
thentic touch  is  given  to  the  room  by  bits 
of  Oriental  porcelain  and  Moorish  pottery, 
brilliant  and  exotic,  brought  back  to  the 
little  New  England  "parlors11  by  the  coura- 
geous captains  of  the  clipper  ships  that 
sailed  the  seven  seas.  And  over  all  is 
cast  the  light  from  little  brass  lamps  with 
hurricane  chimneys  of  etched  glass,  just 
such  lamps  as  once  were  filled  with  whale 
oil. 

In  the  Spring,  one's  fancy  turns  to  thoughts 
of  refurbishing  the  country  home.  Our 
Early  American  room  is  full  of  delightful 
suggestions. 


Beaux  Arts  Shade  Company 

Incorporated 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Lloyd's  Bay  of  Naples- 

in  restful  tones 

of  sepia 


Lloyd's  Bay  of  Naples 

J  His  exceptionally  interesting  pattern  of 
wallpaper  was  first  made  in  France,  in 


the  early  days  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  clipper  ships  soon  brought  it 
to  America.  The  original  was  removed  recently 
from  an  old  Colonial  house  at  Woodbury, 
Connecticut,  and  sent  to  England,  where  it  was 
reproduced  for  Lloyd.  The  design — charmingly 
conceived  and  beautifully  executed — shows 
vistas  of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  a 
particularly  appropriate  and  distinctive  paper 
for  hall,  dining,  or  living  room. 


*■■*•*■  Jloyd 


CO.  INC. 


48  WEST  48th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BROOKLYN  NEWARK 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.  570  Atlantic  Ave.  4  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  1620  Spruce  St.  (John  H.  Whitwell,  Inc  ) 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  1121  Market  St.  (R.  C.  Dancer,  Inc.  I 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  32  West  Duval  St. 

(Dahl  Wallpaper  &  Paint  Store) 

For  Over  Forty  Years  Importers  of  Good  Wallpaper 


W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO.  INC. 

{Address  inquiries  to  nearest  establishment} 

Please  send  me  samples  of  Lloyd's  Bay  of  Naples  wallpaper. 

Name . 

Addresi  
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The  New  Way  of  Buying  a  Home 
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let  a  base  plug  for  the  refrigerator 
get  by  you,  nor  a  base  plug  in  the 
pantry  for  a  chafing  dish  or  an  elec- 
tric iron.  And  these  should  have  a 
telltale  in  the  form  of  a  baleful  red 
eye,  which  glares  reproachfully  at  you 
all  the  time  the  current  is  being 
wasted. 

Radiators,  those  nightmares  of  the 
decorators,  always  project  too  far  in- 
to the  rooms,  but  the  architect  (par- 
ticularly if  he  is  married  and  has  a 
decorative  wife)  should  know  enough 
not  to  project  them  further  than  the 
overhead  beam  from  which  the  cur- 
tains are  hung.  Anything  else  makes 
the  decorators  furious  and  justly  so 
and  often  have  we  heard  the  lady  dec- 
orators use  most  unladylike  language 
when  they  see  their  favorite  curtains 
with  a  big  bulge  in  them. 

A  new  radiator  is  on  the  market 
which  sinks  comfortably  into  the  wall 
space  below  the  window  and  which 
doesn't  let  anybody  know  it's  there. 
The  prices,  however,  of  these  decora- 
tors' delights  are  not  as  yet  low 
enough  to  warrant  their  universal  use 
although  we  are  seeing  more  of  them 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  cities  are  being  filled  up  with 
cooperatives.  And,  we  ask,  why  not? 
They  are  cheaper,  more  desirable, 
more  flexible  in  plan,  smarter  in  char- 
acter and  more  sought  after  than  are 
rentable  apartment  houses.  And  they 
are  spreading  very  rapidly  to  the  sub- 
urban towns,  where  they  are  being 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  rich 
and  by  the  near-rich. 

"But,  no  garden?  Think  of  that!" 

Yes,  think  of  that,  and  vegetables 
are  cheap  enough  anyhow.  Look  what 
you  get  in  place  of  a  garden!  No  hur- 
rying home  with  a  plumber  in  a  last 
year's  Ford;  no  getting  up  and  get- 
ting chilblains  trying  to  fix  the  fur- 
nace when  something  is  stopped  up. 
No  looking  for  burglars  under  the 
bed;  no  chasing  up  of  a  caretaker 
when  you  go  to  Europe  for  three 
months.  No,  indeed!  You  just  lock 
the  front  door;  tell  the  Superinten- 
dent to  air  the  place  once  in  a  while 
and  there  you  are.  The  cooperative 
management  takes  all  those  little 
troubles  off  your  shoulders,  you  have 
a  happy,  care-free  vacation  with  no 
thought  of  fire  or  theft  or  tramps, 
and  everything  is,  in  the  language  of 


the  poet,  absolutely  jake. 

Although  the  majority  of  coopera- 
tive apartments  are  financed  by  cor- 
porations making  this  their  special 
business,  instances  are  many  where 
groups  of  neighbors  get  together,  pool 
their  property,  if  adjacent,  take  a  nice 
little  land  profit  and  erect  a  building 
with  themselves  as  tenant  owners  to 
start  the  ball  a-rolling.  Very  often 
such  an  individual  may  secure  his 
apartment  for  almost  nothing,  and  he 
keeps  his  same  note  paper  and  his 
same  neighbors  and  gets  a  new  place 
to  live  in,  happily  and  contentedly, 
high  up  in  the  air,  well  heated,  with 
lots  of  hot  water  day  and  night  and 
with  his  pride  of  ownership  still  ram- 
pant within  him. 

Who's  Who 

A  good  bit  of  what  the  jurists  call 
"reasonable  doubt"  still  seems  to  ex- 
ist in  the  minds  of  the  general  popu- 
lace as  to  whether  or  not  a  coopera- 
tive is  a  good  investment  and  whether 
it  is  possible  to  re-sell,  in  case  you 
are  appointed  to  some  foreign  land  to 
revamp  its  finances  or  to  put  its  army 
on  a  paying  basis! 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  scan  a  list  of  recent  buyers  to 
realize  that  the  principle  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  nationally-known  leaders 
of  finance  and  the  professions.  Among 
the  tenant-owners  seen  emerging 
from  their  eeries  with  a  beatific  smile 
on  their  features  each  morning  are 
our  biggest  bank  presidents,  railroad 
executives,  lawyers,  presidents  of 
great  corporations  and  doctors  and 
architects  galore. 

Then  on  the  re-sell  idea,  some  of 
the  profits  we  hear  of  are  startling, 
even  up  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  easier 
to  sell  a  cooperative  apartment  these 
days  than  a  private  house.  Of  course, 
we  all  have  to  get  used  to  the  change 
— lower  ceilings,  smaller  kitchens, 
lighter  rooms  and  warmer  water — but 
most  of  the  urban  dwellers  seem  to 
enjoy  it  and  to  thrive  on  it. 

After  the  cooperative,  what  next? 
Alas,  we  do  not  know.  There  may  be 
some  better  scheme  in  the  back  of 
someone's  cranium  but  just  at  present 
the  cooperatives  seem  to  be  the  last 
word  in  comfort,  convenience  and 
contentment. 


Decorative  Arts  of  the  "Restauration 
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of  a  thick,  "bunchy"  quality  with 
little  of  the  fine  sense  of  distribution 
which  characterized  Empire  designs. 

Wallpapers  in  this  period,  as  in 
preceding  ones,  echo,  for  the  most 
part,  the  designs  of  textiles.  But  in 
them,  more  than  in  textiles,  is  notice- 
able an  increasing  harshness  and  lack 
of  subtlety  as  regards  colors.  Most 
Restauration  wallpapers,  although 
often  stylistically  amusing,  are  as  a 
rule  unpleasant  to  live  with.  Some  of 
the  wallpaper  borders,  however,  are 
quite  charming  and  when  used  with  a 
plain  wall  will  produce  an  attractive 
and    distinguished    effect. 

The  draperies  of  the  period  offer 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
modern  interior.  Their  design,  al- 
though usually  intricate,  is  often 
managed  with  great  skill  and  an  envi- 
able knowledge  of  the  art  of  asym- 
metrical draping.  The  present-day 
fondness  for  plain  walls  permits,  if 


it  does  not  demand,  a  considerable 
degree  of  elaboration  in  the  treatment 
of  the  windows,  and  the  interior  deco- 
rator will  find  a  deal  of  inspiration  in 
Restauration   draperies. 

In  conclusion,  the  period  of  the 
Restauration  was  in  no  wise  devoid 
of  taste  or  discrimination.  It  was  its 
misfortune,  perhaps,  to  be  an  epoch 
of  transition  in  which  the  modified 
Empire  style  gradually  disappeared 
before  a  flood  of  neo-Gothic  and 
Renaissance  vagaries.  To  be  con- 
vinced, however,  of  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  that  existed  in  more  than 
one  Restauration  interior  it  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  charming 
lithograph  made  in  1S26  of  Mme. 
Recamier  reclining  in  her  library  at 
the  Abbaye  au  Bois.  There  is  little 
in  her  apartment  either  in  the  way 
of  furniture  or  arrangement  that 
could  not  be  effectively  employed  in 
interior  decoration  today. 
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Baronial  Flavor  in  Modern   Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have 
spent  much  time  abroad,  selecting 
suave  and  sophisticated  relics  as  fur- 
nishings for  their  city  home  and  while 
the  former  is  more  concerned,  per- 


English  casement  windows  give  easy 
access  to  the  roof  garden  with  its 
magnificent  panoramas  of  New  York 
City  with  its  skyscraper  skyline  spread- 
ing out  to  the  east,  west  and  south. 


Mellifuous  old  English  china  from 
Mrs.  Brown's  rare  collection  dec- 
orates the  dining  room  walls.  Rarest 
of  all  is  her  Napoleon  tea  set 
haps,  in  the  architectural  aspect  of 
old  furniture,  the  latter  takes  a 
natural  feminine  pride  in  collecting 
old  china,  as  the  charming  treatment 
of  the  walls  of  the  dining  room  amply 
testify.  In  addition  to  the  delectable 
English  china  that  forms  so  intriguing 
a  harmony  in  association  with  her 
own  ancestral  silver,  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance brought  within  her  reach 
a  set  of  very  rare  old  Napoleon  table- 
ware, with  an  N  surmounted  by  a 
crown  in  gold  on  a  warm  ivory  ground 
that  had  once  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  famous  Corsican  General. 
Quite  naturally,  this  set  is  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  her  collection. 

Beside  taffeta  hangings  in  harmoniz- 
ing hues,  bands  of  old  English 
needlepoint  stretch  the  entire  length 
of  the  room  on  either  side  as  a  frieze. 
Silver  side  lights  of  a  graceful  pat- 
tern supply  the  illumination.  A 
charming  old  French  screen,  quite 
informal  in  character,  stands  before 
the  door  to  the  serving  pantry,  be- 
yond which  is  the  pleasant  kitchen 
and  adjoining,  the  maids'  suite.  In- 
cluded in  this  floor  plan  are  several 
spacious  and  conveniently  arranged 
guest  rooms  and  childrens'  quarters. 
From  a  narrow  hall,  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  corridor,  a 
captivating  winding  staircase  leads  to 
the  duplex  floor  contained  in  the 
pent  house,  especially  designed  by 
Mr.  Brown  for  his  own  use,  on  the 
roof.  From  Mrs.  Brown's  petit  salon, 
the  walls  blue  gray  with  taffeta  hang- 
ings in  the  same  elusive  hues,  a  floor 
of  concrete  painted  black  and  over- 
laid with  colorful  hooked  rugs,  with 
a  pleasant  scattering  of  early  Ameri- 
can and  French  provincial  furniture, 


The  roof  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
open  to  the  sky  and  fitted  with  deco- 
rative but  unobtrusive  garden  furni- 
ture and  comfortable  wicker  chairs, 
serves  as  a  sun  room  in  bright  weather 
or  a  restful  lounge  if  the  day  is  gray. 
While  toward  the  north,  sheltered 
from  the  elements  by  a  shelving  roof, 
with  latticed  walls  and  adjustable  sun 
curtains  this  roof  fills  the  role  of  the 
most  winsome  al  fresco  dining  room 
imaginable. 

The  pent  house  floor,  including  the 
master  suite,  the  mistress's  petit  salon 
and  individual  dressing  rooms,  is 
practically  self  contained,  since  it 
boasts  of  a  well  equipped  kitchenette 
where  the  several  courses  of  a  formal 
meal,  prepared  in  the  kitchen  below, 
may  be  kept  hot  or  breakfast  and 
even  luncheon,  may  be  prepared. 
Mrs.  Brown's  dressing  room  in  this 
floor,  done  in  Toile  de  Jouy  in  the 
famous  strawberry  red,  is  irresistibly 
appealing.  Equally  alluring  is  one  in 
which  the  curtains  and  valance  are 
of  tobacco  brown  Toile  with  the 
quaintest  of  ship  paintings  hung  on 
the  soft  yellow  walls  and  pleasingly 
grouped  are  such  ingratiating  pieces 
as  an  Italian  walnut  commode  with  a 
goly  and  polychrome  mirror  above, 
a  characteristic  Umbrian  table  and 
other  agreeable  little  pieces  of  a  per- 
sonal sort  which  take  their  places  with 
such  happy  effect  in  either  the  town 
or  country  houses  today. 

To  have  personally  achieved  a  deco- 
rative interior  of  such  striking  beauty 
is  a  brilliant  accomplishment,  but 
even  more  potent  than  the  subtle 
eloquence  of  color,  form  and  historic 
association  is  the  success  attained  in 
securing  within  small  space,  the  inti- 
macy and  freedom  of  a  detached  pri- 
vate house  together  with  that  most 
precious  of  all  boons  to  the  city 
dweller,  the  joy  of  life  in  the  open. 
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special  style  and  fashion  display  during 
May  —  a  gorgeous  showing  of  lamps  in 
our  new  "L'Art  Moderne"  Salons.    In  the 
modern  manner — yet  not  at  all  "faddy"  this 
very  unusual  collection  has  thrilled 
and  impressed  connoisseurs  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Be  sure  and  attend  this  most 
interesting  exhibit  at  any  of 
Almco  Galleries. 
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"Blest  -with  that  charm, 
the  certainty  to  please.  "—ROGERS 

-LICTURE  to  yourself  how  charming  such  lovely 
pottery  would  be  in  your  home!  What  an  effective 
setting  for  flowers  and  foliage!  Perhaps  just  the 
thing  you  need  for  that  odd  corner  or  table. 

That  is  the  function  of  Roseville  Pottery — to 
bring  exquisite  beauty  to  the  home.  And  you  will 
adore  these  new  Roseville  designs.  There  is  a  happy 
decorative  distinction  in  their  delightful  color  tones 
and  captivating  shapes. 

They  are  in  soft,  fascinating  tints,  with  embossed 
modernistic  floral  designs,  all  gracefully  modelled. 
Here  is  true  artistry — revealing  the  fine  craftsman- 
ship of  more  than  three  decades  of  Roseville  potters. 

Vases,  flower  holders,  bowls,  candlesticks — there 
is  a  wide  choice  for  gifts  or  for  yourself.  See  them 
at  the  leading  stores. 

"Pottery"  is  the  title  of  a  delightfully 
illustrated  twenty- four  page  booklet 
which  will  be  sent  gladly  upon  request. 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  CO.,  Zamsville,  Ohio 
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An  Old  BrownstoneBuildingTransf  ormed 


(Continued  from  page  61) 


hangings  of  an  antique  red  satin. 
I  have  used  a  real  jade  green  for 
the  walls  of  the  library,  and  since  the 
ceiling  is  exceptionally  high  I  decided 
to  treat  it  with  the  same  color.  This 
exact  shade  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  a  certain  very  vivid  green 
washed    over    with    Prussian    blue. 


Queen  Anne  secretary;  but  here  and 
there  I  have  introduced  a  chair  of 
the  Louis  XIII  period  which  is  so 
closely  akin  to  the  Jacobean. 

The  ornaments  are  rather  mascu- 
line in  type:  a  pair  of  old  Persian 
tiles,  alabaster  horses  from  Burma, 
lanterns  from  China,  antique  Persian 


_____B 


The  Venetian  guest  room  is  decorated  in  green,  yellow  and 

peach  and  the  shell-like  bed  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 

Napoleon's  sister 


Since  the  walls  and  the  curtains  are 
plain,  I  have  introduced  a  good  deal 
of  design  into  the  rugs  and  accessories 
and  some  of  the  upholstery.  The  large 
rug  in  the  centre,  a  rare  old  Khoras- 
san  which  was  given  by  the  late  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  to  a  one-time  military 
attache,  has  an  unusual  animal  design 


lacquer  boxes,  bits  of  old  Stafford- 
shire pottery  and  painted  lamp  shades; 
while  the  pictures  include  two  large 
portraits  by  Sir  William  Beechey 
R.  A.,  one  of  William  IV  when  he  was 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  other  of 
Admiral  Maitland  upon  whose  ship 
Napoleon  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to 


The  bathroom  is  lapis  blue  and  the  large  mirror  is  decor- 
ated behind  the  glass  in  blue  and  green  design,  a  revival 
of  an  old  art 


in  which  deer,  rabbits  and  tigers 
chase  each  other  over  a  red  and  jade- 
green  ground,  and  this  motif  is  re- 
peated in  the  chimerean  porcelain 
figures  placed  about  the  room. 

The  furniture  is  mostly  of  the 
English  eighteenth  century,  including 
some   Chippendale    and   a   very   fine 


Elba.  The  two  mirrors  in  gilt  frames, 
hanging  on  either  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  were  presented  by  George  II 
to  the  Earl  of  Stafford. 

The   dining   room,  which  was  the 
original  basement  kitchen,  has  a  door 
leading  into  the  garden,  and  is  reached 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


Furniture  of  Gothic  style  was  pro- 
duced in  Spain,  as  elsewhere;  but  it 
was  of  the  late,  decadent  type,  often 
mingled  with  local  elements,  and  was 
therefore  of  less  interest  than  the 
Gothic  furniture  of  France  or  England. 

-  Uttish  furniture  of  Renaissance 
feeling  showed  decided  changes,  in 
that  it  was  more  curvilinear,  more 
ornate  and  florid,  for  from  Italy, 
France,  and  England  had  crept  in  late 
Renaissance  Baroque  and  Rococo 
ideas.  Chairs  of  this  period  usually 
had  high,  narrow,  spooned  backs. 
rounded  shoulders  and  seal  corners, 
fanciful  crests,  cabriole  legs,  curved 
stretchers,  and  scalloped  anil  carved 
seat  rails.  The  back-frame  was  filled 
in  with  caning,  damask  or  ornamental 
leather;  or  it  was  open,  with  a  vase- 


DECORATED      BEDROOM 
and    BOUDOIR     FURNITURE 


>(</(■  i  hnir  of  walnut  with  arcaded 
tpindled  buck  and  front  ttr etcher. 

Early   I7tli  century    type 

shaped  splat,  often  carved  and  poly- 
chromed.  Tables,  desks,  cabinets, 
dressers,  and  other  pieces  exhibited 
similar  changes  in  form  and  decoration. 
The  hardware  Oil  Spanish  furniture 
was  of  iron,  gilt -bronze,  brass,  or 
silver,  much  of  it  executed  by  Moorish 
craftsmen,  who  excelled  in  the  art  of 
metal  working.  Wrought-iron  figured 
conspicuously  as  braces  for  benches 
and  tables.  The  nails  used  to  attach 
upholstery  had  at  first  large,  plain, 
convex  heads;  but  these  were  later 
hammered  or  pierced  into  rosettes 
or  other  attractive  forms,  and  occa- 
sionally they  were  square  or  oblong, 
to    be    placed    close    together    in    a 


Sturdily  built  armchair,  rectangular, 
wide    and    low,    in    crimson     relict 

with    ornamental    nail   heads 

continuous  band.  The  metal  finials 
for  crests  and  shoulders  of  chairs 
were  fashioned  to  harmonize  with 
the  nail  heads.  Drawer  pulls  were 
tear-drop,  ring,  or  other  form,  swung 
from  pierced  or  incised  rosettes  of 
varied  designs,  and  the  lock  plates 
were  of  similar  pattern. 

Naturally,  the  upholstery  most 
preferred  in  Spain  was  tooled  leather, 
in  a  splendid  variety  of  designs  and 
colors  heightened  with  gold  and 
silver.  From  the  Moors  the  Spaniards 
learned  how  to  prepare  it,  emboss  it 
between  moulds,  and  then  to  decorate 
it.  Such  was  its  popularity  that  it 
was   used   also  on   floors   and   walls, 


Spanish  embossed  leather  in  a  design 

of  the  late  17th  century  with  gold  to 

heighten  the  coloring 


Nail  heads  for  upholstery  were  ham- 
mered  in    attractive   forms,  drawer 
pulls  in  many  ornate  designs 

for  curtains,  cushions,  table  covers, 
and  for  the  beautiful  folding  screens 
for  which  Spain  has  always  been 
famous.  With  these  leathers  were 
used  damasks,  brocades,  and  velvets 
of  rich  coloring.  The  designs  of  these 
fabrics  were,  in  the  early  centuries,  of 
a  decided  Arabic  lineage,  but  with  the 
Renaissance  came  large  floral  patterns 
of  Italian  and  French  inspiration. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  Span- 
ish domestic  architecture  in  America 
has  come  a  corresponding  interest  in 
Spanish  furniture.  In  large  and  costly 
homes  of  this  style  the  elaborate 
pieces  find  a  proper  architectural 
background;  but  for  the  numerous 
houses  built  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
earlier  simple  types  are  better.  In 
rambling  through  out-of-the-way 
Spanish  towns  we  spied  tables,  cabi- 
nets, benches,  and  chairs,  the  un- 
sophisticated simplicity  of  which 
made  a  strong  appeal  as  we  thought 
of  them  transported  to  America,  or 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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We  maintain  exhibition  rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
Dealers,  Architects,  Interior  Decorators,  and 
their  Clients.  .  .  .  Here  is  shown  a  great  variety 
of  decorative  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture 
of  fine  design,  high  quality  and  exceptional 
finish.  .  .  .  Reproductions  .  .  .  Original  adapta- 
tions .  .  .  New  designs 
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from  the  first  floor  by  way  of  the 
old  back  staircase  which  I  endeavored 
to  make  attractive  by  hanging  a  set 
of  vivid  old  hunting  prints  upon  the 
fresh-green  walls. 

The  ceiling  in  the  dining  room  is 
so  low  that  it  was  not  practical  to 
use  pictures,  and  in  order  to  impart 
some  interest  and  beauty  to  the  room 
I  papered  the  walls  with  one  of  the 
famous  Zuber  hand-blocked  papers 
entitled  "Scenic  America".  There  is 
just  one  picture,  however,  a  portrait 
of  a  lady  which  seemed  to  harmonize 
so  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  room 
that  I  could  not  deny  her  a  place 
above  the  mantlepiece. 

The  dining  room  furniture  is  Chip- 
pendale; its  low  build  making  it  par- 
ticularly suitable  to  the  proportions 
of  the  room.  There  are  dark  apricot- 
colored  satin  curtains,  a  gray-green 
carpet  and  a  silver  screen,  and,  as 
in  every  other  room  in  the  house, 
there  is  something  that  I  rejoice  in 
more  than  in  anything  else — an  open 
hearth. 

In  my  experience  of  decorating  I 
have  found  that  people  often  hesitate 
before  they  will  introduce  blue  into 
the  color  scheme  of  a  room,  especial- 
ly that  shade — the  bright,  rich  blue 
that  is  used  so  much  in  pictures  of 
the  Madonna — which  has  always  been 
my  favorite  color.  So  I  determined 
to  have  a  room  in  my  own  house 
which  would  demonstrate  my  theory 
that  this  color  really  can  be  used  with 
good  effect.  The  little  blue  French 
drawing-room,  on  the  entrance  side  of 
the  hall,  was  designed  to  house  the 
thousand  and  one  useless  and  charm- 
ing odds  and  ends  that  are  so  beloved 
in  Europe  though  so  little  used  here. 

Of  the  many  curios  which  have 
found  a  home  in  this  room,  my  favor- 
ite is  a  small  Louis  XVI  table  which 
had  evidently  been  sent  to  Venice  to 
be  inlaid,  for  there  is  a  border  of 
ivory  of  such  surprisingly  intricate 
design  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
old  lace.  There  are  several  pieces  from 
the  collection  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  and  I  am  also  very 
much  attached  to  an  old  china  dog 
that  sits  by  the  fire  in  his  flowered 
coat,  and  to  a  little  silver  mandarin 
designed  to  hold  toothpicks  between 
the  spokes  of  his  parasol. 

When  thinking  out  my  bedroom  I 
decided  to  fashion  a  little  dream 
world,  a  kingdom  of  unreality,  so  that 
every  night  when  I  crossed  the  magic 
threshold  I  should  feel  myself  in 
another  and  rarified  existence. 

Without  the  help  of  Mr.  Arnnof, 
the  Russian  artist,  my  plan  would 
never  have  reached  perfection;  he 
grasped  my  idea  at  once,  and  when 
I  explained  to  him  that  a  Chinese 
mandarin  figure,  which  I  had  loved 
and  carried  about  with  me  since  I 
was  a  child  must  be  the  inspiration 
of  the  whole  design,  he  executed  a 
mural  decoration  which  expressed  the 
mandarin's  dream. 

In  furnishing  this  room  I  tried  to 
achieve  something  which  had  the 
charm  of  the  antique,  yet  in  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  colors  would 
savor  of  the  feeling  of  modernism 
without  being  actually  modernistic. 
The  bed,  made  from  my  own  design, 
is  finished  with  silver  leaf,  with  mir- 
ror bandings  on  the  outsides  of  the 
rails,  footboard  and  top,  and  with  an 
old  Chinese  spread  of  silver  colored 
satin  embroidered  with  flowers.  Soft 
Chinese  colorings  are  used  through- 


out: On  either  side  of  the  bed  is  a 
tall  stand  of  Chinese  Chippendale  of 
robin's  egg  blue,  and  these  in  their 
turn  are  flanked  by  a  pair  of  modern 
consoles,  to  which  I  am  devoted. 

Leading  out  of  my  bedroom  there 
is  a  little  dressing  room  of  irregular 
design.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are 
used  as  the  motif  for  the  decoration 
here,  and  there  are  black  walls  span- 
gled with  golden  stars,  a  gold  painted 
ceiling  and  a  black  floor  covered  with 
a  rug  of  emu  feathers. 

My  bathroom  is  certainly  changed 
frorrt  the  white  tiled  room  I  found 
when  I  took  over  the  house.  It  is  now 
entirely  lapis  blue;  the.  tiles,  the  mar- 
'bleized  walls,  and  the  bath  itself  are 
all  carried  out  in  this  lovely  color, 
and  on  the  wall  above  the  bath  is  a 
large  mirror  with  a  blue  and  green 
design  painted  behind  the  glass. 

My  sitting  room  is  on  this  floor 
and  here  I  intended  above  all  to  con- 
vey a  sense  of  comfort  and  to  bring 
together  the  colors  I  like  best,  so  I 
introduced  some  easy  chairs  and  a 
comfortable  couch  upholstered  in 
violet  satin.  Several  family  portraits 
hang  on  these  walls  as  well  as  a  fine 
example  of  Allan  Ramsay's  work  and 
a  painting  by  Thomas  Bardwell  of  his 
daughter,  in  which  the  dress  is  just 
the  right  shade  of  blue  to  harmonize 
with  the  blue-green  taffeta  curtains. 
I  should  also  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  four  wood  carvings  on  the  wall 
which  came  from  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford's family  and  are  among  the  finest 
examples  I  have  ever  seen  of  such 
work,  of  the  Louis  XVI  period. 

On  the  next  floor  are  my  mother's 
rooms  which  are  much  more  conven- 
tional in  type.  In  the  bedroom  the 
walls  and  dressing-table  are  of  a  very 
soft  blue-green,  and  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  an  old  directoire  bed 
in  France  two  years  ago  which  exactly 
suited  these  surroundings,  and  which 
I  have  draped  in  silk  of  that  beautiful 
shade  known  as  cosmos  pink.  The 
carpet  is  soft  lilac,  and  on  the  antique 
directoire  chairs  are  coverings  of 
chintz  with  a  design  of  lilac  sprays. 

Naturally  a  house  of  this  type  is 
very  far  removed  from  the  needs  of 
most  people.  I  have  been  able  to  in- 
dulge many  little  eccentricities  that 
I  have  to  suppress  in  business  but  I 
think  it  has  a  certain  interest  in  that 
to  give  it  a  different  aspect. 

You  have  asked  me  how  long  it 
took  me  to  complete  my  house.  I  will 
answer  that  with  a  question.  "Is  a 
house  ever  quite  finished?"  Hardly  a 
day  passes  that  some  detail  is  not 
changed.  I  find  a  picture  fits  a  certain 
place  better  than  the  present  one,  or 
I  acquire  a  perfectly  delightful  new 
chair  and  room  has  to  be  found  for  it. 
No,  I  don't  think  my  house  will  ever 
really  be  completed.  The  skeleton, 
however,  I  accomplished  very  quickly. 
I  think  it  was  remodeled,  painted, 
papered,  curtained  with  all  the  furni- 
ture moved  in  in  ten  weeks,  even 
though  it  was  early  fall  and  a  busy 
season  for  us  all.  The  matter  of  speed 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  correct  visualiza- 
tion. If  you  have  a  complete  vision 
of  the  finished  room  before  you  be- 
gin, it  is  fairly  easy  to  get  all  the 
different  wheels  moving  without  loss 
of  time.  It  is  usually  in  the  seemingly 
unimportant  details  that  we  agonize 
and  fail  and  succeed,  perhaps  to  fail 
again,  but  it's  a  fascinating  business — 
the  business  of  creating  beauty  with 
real    rewards   when   things  go   right. 


window  shade 
that  will  not  sag  or  ruffle 
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OW  —  stripes  in  a  window  shade 
that  will  not  sag  or  ruffle!  Self 
stripes,  woven  right  into  durable 
Brenlin— a  shade  cloth  that  wears  and 
keeps  its  beauty  two  or  three  times  as 
long  as  the  ordinary  kind ! 

For  Brenlin  is  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  shade.  It  has  none  of  the  usual 
brittle  "filling"  to  break  and  fall  out  and 
leave  unsightly  cracks 
and  pinholes. 

Strong,  flexible,  much 
like  tightlywoven  linen, 
Brenlin  remains  always 
straight  and  smooth.  It 
resists  the  constant 
strain  of  rolling,  unroll- 


S  it    a    piece    of 

ordinar y  window 
shade  material 
lightly.  Tiny  par- 
ticles of  chalk  or  clay 
"filling"  fall  out. 
BRENLIN  has  no 
filling.  It  outwears 
several  ordinary 
shades 


ing— the  jerking,  snapping  of  the  wind. 
Rain  will  not  discolor  it.  And  its  hand' 
applied  tints  resist  fading  in  the  sun. 


BRENLIN 


Brenlin  costs  only  a  few  cents 
more.  Be  sure  to  see  the  new  Brenlin 
stripes  before  you  buy. 

And,  to  insure  smooth  operation  of 
any  shade  examine,  too,  the  Breneman 
roller.  It  has  a  highly  perfected  spring 
mechanism,  designed  to  work  with  firm, 
uniform  tension  at  all  times.  The  Brene' 
man  roller  never  catches  or  whirls  — 
even  with  careless  handling. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  the  new 
striped  materials  in  various  colors  and 
for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 
Address  Cincinnati. 


The  Chas.  W  Breneman  Company 

"The  oldest  window  shade  house  in  America" 
Dept. C-l,  2045 Reading Rd.       6th  St.  at  Chelton  Ave. 


THE     LONG-WEARING 

WINDOW- SHADE       MATERIAL  """cTncinnati.Ohio"  ~ 'Camden,  NJ. 

DEALERS    MAY    ALSO    BE    SUPPLIED    BY 


The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co. ,  Inc. ,  NewYorkCity 
The  Breneman  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Rasch  &.  Gainor,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


S.  A.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
S.  A.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Breneman  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brenlin  Window  Shade  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
D.  N.  &  E.Walter  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  Breneman-Sommers  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 
The  Rainier  Shade  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 
The  Breneman  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
The  Acme  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
The  Florida  Brenlin  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


In  the  children's  room 
adequate  wiring  is  most  essential 


J 
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Plan  your  wiring  when  you  plan  your  house 

Wire  your  rooms  so  that  you  can  use  electricity  to  the  limit 
of  its  helpfulness.  Take  the  children's  room,  for  example. 
Have  plenty  of  outlets.  One  for  an  electric  heater,  when  the 
frosty  days  come;  one  near  the  bed  for  a  heating  pad;  one  for  a 
vacuum  cleaner  ...  or  an  electric  train. 

These  are  the  details  that  make*  for  real  comfort.  And  they 
are  yours  if  you  order  a  General  Electric  Wiring  System. 

It  provides  an  outlet  for  every  fifty  square  feet  of  floor  space 
— and  a  switch  accessible  to  every  doorway.  All  materials, 
inside  your  Avails  and  out,  are  made  by  General  Electric.  And 
so,  when  installed  by  a  reliable  contractor,  it  can  be  counted 
on  for  permanent  service. 


iring  System 


Merchandise  Department 

Section  /  5 
General  Electric  Company 
Bridgeport^  Connecticut 


-for  lifetime  service 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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It  is  Effects  like  these 
that  make  the  Common  Brick  House 

so  Charming 


l/  at 


or  will  be  amazed 
at  the  beauty  that 
IS  now  being  built  into 
houses  of  common  brick. 
S  i  many  or  the  leading 
architects  have  sucro-ested 
artistic  textures  that  your 
choice  of  effects  is  almost 
unlimited.  The  more  you 
study  the  possibilities  of 
common  brick  the  more 
you  realize  its  tremendous 
artistic  value. 

Texture  s  vary  consider- 
ably from  smooth  geomet- 
rical designs  to  rough,  ran- 
dom patterns  now  known  as  "skintled"      tinted  in  contrasting  or  supplementary 
brickwork.    Combined  with  the  warm,      tones.     In   this  way,  the  finest  architec- 
cheerful  colors  of  brick  as  laid  in  various      tural  effects  may  be  had  with  noteworthy 
patterns,  may  be  deeply  raked-out  mor-     economy. 

tar  joints  or  joints  left' with  the  mortar  Qf  course  no  brickwork  needs  painting 

1  he  uu  for  protection.    But  the  painting  of  com- 

mon  brick  gives  white  or  tinted  surfaces 
that  only  improve  with  age.  White  paint 
particularly    lends    a    quaint    old-world 
.charm  that  is  very  distinctive. 

Common  brick  meets  all  architectural 
demands  for  surface  effects  and  type.  It 
is  now  being  used  in  the  best  homes,  in 
combination  with  slate  and  tile  roofs, 
copper  and  zinc  gutters  and  down-spouts, 
metal  casements  and  sash,  exposed  oak 
timbers  and  plate  glass. 

With  all  its  beauty,  a  common  brick 
house  costs  practically  the  same  as  frame. 
The  saving  in  painting,  repairs,  insurance 
and  depreciation  makes  the  common 
brick  house  cost  less  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  makes  it  worth  far  more! 

Common  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  of  America 

MY2170   GUARANTEE  TITLE   BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

These   District  Association  Offices  and   Brick   Manufacturers  Everywhere  Are 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

226  Pearl  Street 


Of  course,  no  brickwork  needs 
painting  for  protection,  'lint 
the  painting  of  common  brick 
gives  white  or  tinted  surfaces 
that  only  improve  with  age. 

The  "skintled"  effects  shown 
on  this  page  cost  less  to  lay 
than   a   standard  brick  wail. 


You  will  find  the  booklets  offered  below 
of  real  value  in  planning  and  building 
your  new  home.  Send  for  the  ones  in 
which  you  are  interested.  Or  call  at  the 
nearest  office  for  advice  and  counsel 
that  is  offered  without  charge. 


HOMES  ofL 


Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the 
service  behind  Brick? 

Back  of  common  brick  is  a  trade  service  of  impor- 
tant co-operation.  Make  use  of  it.  Below  we  list 
a  group  of  valuable  brick  books.  These  are  dis- 
tributed at  cost.  Send  today  for  those  you  are 
interested    in. 

Send  coupon  below — send  cash 
or  stamps   to    nearest  office  — 


Boston.Mass.  .  .  .  11  Beacon  Street 
Chicago  ...  605  Builders  Building 
Cleveland  —  Ohio  Association 

2124  Guarantee  Title  Building 

Denver 1735  Stout  Street 

Detroit 

400  U.  S.  MortgageTrust  Building 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

727  Canal  Bank  Building 
New  York  City 

1716  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Norfolk,  Va.      .    112  West  Plume  Street 
Philadelphia      .     .     1420  Walnut  Street 


Pittsburgh   .    702  First  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

508  Com'l  Nat'l  Bank  Building 
Rochester P.O.  Box  773 

(New  York  State  District) 
Salt  Lake  City    .     .     -     301  Atlas  Block 
Seattle,  Wash.       .      913  Arctic  Building 


BRICK  forever 

PREFERRED     BY     ARCHITECTS 


I-]  "Homes  of  Lasting  Charm" —  25c 
[H  "Skintled  Brickwork" —  15c 
I    )  "Multiple  Dwellings  of  Brick" —  10c 
^\  "Farm  Homes  of  Brick" — $c 
□  "Brick,  How  to  Build  and  Estimate" —  25c 
I    I  "The  Heart  of  the  Home  (Fireplaces)" —  25c 

Check  above  books  wanted  or  send  $1.00 
for  all  of  these  books. 
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XVI  Century  Brussels 

Tapestry 

Fine  Brussels  Tapestry  of  the 
XVI  Century  now  in  the  Valiant 
collection.  The  design  depicts 
Caesar  addressing  his  Legions,  and 
is  a  panel  of  one  of  the  original 
sets  of  Caesar  tapestries  woven 
during  this  period. 

The  size  of  the  tapestry  is  8'  7// 
wide  by  11'  9"  deep.  It  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  woven 
in  warm,  rich  colors. 

Inquiries  regarding  antiques  now  in  possession 
of  the  Valiant  Company,  or  antiques  that  you 
desire  to  obtain  from  Europe  through  our 
Continental  offices,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


V  Decoi 


LIAN1 ' 

TfecorationSc^furniture 


1822  CHESTNUT  ST.      114  N.  CHARLES  ST.      9  RUE  DE  SEINE 
Philadelphia  Baltimore?  Parii 


Creating  a  Home  as  the  Decorator  Sees  It 


(Continued  from  page  65) 


house  in  Spain.  They  were  bought 
for  a  home  in  Washington,  and 
the  leather  used  here  consists  of 
sections  for  which  no  SDace  was  found 
when  the  panels  were  put  in  place. 


metal  hang  from  this  ceiling.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  gallery  are  large 
frosted  light-globes  mounted  on  ped- 
estals of  red  porphyry  which  stand 
on  either   side   of  the   door.   These, 


The  black  and  gold  console  table  ivith  white  stone  top  is  of  English 

derivation.  It  occupies  one  corner  of  the  drawing  room  in  Mr.  Warren 

W  right's  apartment 


The  major  space  of  one  wall  is 
hung  with  a  Brussels  tapestry.  The 
curtains  are  old  green-and-gold  vel- 
vet, very  simply  draped.  There  is  a 
piece  of  Sixteenth  century  Genoese 
ecclesiastical  velvet  for  the  table, 
and  a  runner  of  jardiniere  velvet  on 
the  sideboard.  But  the  service  for 
this  dining  table  is  unique.  Since  it 
was  impossible  to  find  silver  that  was 
not  too  Georgian  for  the  character 
desired,  the  entire  service  was  made 
specially.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
stemware,  and  the  table-laces  into 
which  are  wrought  pictures  of  the 
great  old  chateaux  and  manors.  The 
lighting  is  another  detail  of  the  dining 
room  which  requires  special  remark. 
From  the  center  of  the  ceiling  is  sus- 
pended a  candelabrum  of  beaten  sil- 
ver, and  corresponding  sconces  are  on 
the  walls.  But  most  of  the  light  comes 
from  candles  set  in  holders  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  table  service. 

Access  to  these  three  chief  rooms  is 
through  an  Italian  gallery  which  is 
unusual  because  of  some  of  its  con- 
tents. The  floor  is  of  black  and  white 
marbles,  laid  with  a  pair  of  Persian 
rugs  with  garden  of  roses  designs  in 
which  are  caught  up  the  several  tones 
that  appear  elsewhere.  The  walls  are 
of  caenstone.  Bottle-glass  windows 
hung  with  studded  leather  shutters 
range  along  the  court-side.  The 
vaulted  ceiling  is  richly  painted  in 
colors  that  counteract  the  heavy  tones 
which     dominate     the     furnishings. 

Two    octagonal     lanterns    of    cut 


believed  to  be  the  largest  pieces  of 
porphyry  in  existence,  once  were  the 
property  of  Pauline  Borghese.  The 
rest  of  the  illumination  comes  from 
the  brackets  over  the  paintings. 
Flanking  the  entrance  to  the  drawing 
room  are  elaborately  carved  consoles 
with  tops  of  mottled  porphyry,  on 
each  of  which  stands  a  Renaissance 
sculpture  of  a  Roman  deity,  in 
porphyry  and  bronze.  Under  a  Brus- 
sels tapestry,  a  massive  chest,  black 
with  age,  richly  carved  in  bold  relief 
is  supported  on  the  backs  of  two 
great  carved  lions.  A  Gothic  mirror 
brought  from  Madrid  and  old  ec- 
clesiastical fabrics,  also  have  place 
here. 

Some  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
master  bedroom.  Its  walls  are  roughly 
textured  in  a  tan  shade  which  also 
prevails  over  the  beamed  ceiling.  In 
one  corner  is  a  quarter-circle  fire- 
place with  decorated  plaster  hood 
reaching  to  the  ceiling.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  a  Spanish  hand-tuft  rug 
of  geometrical  design  in  two  tones  of 
brown  with  all  the  primaries. 

The  bed  was  brought  from  Portu- 
gal. It  is  an  antique  canopied  affair 
of  walnut,  elaborately  turned,  its 
head-board  covered  with  pierced 
carving,  and  an  overlay  of  metal  ap- 
plied to  the  design.  The  linen  bed- 
spread, embroidered  with  a  lively  fan- 
tasy of  beasts  and  fishes,  also  came 
from  Lisbon.  There  is  a  chaise-longue 
covered  with  ruby  brocade,  and  chairs 
with     old     velvet     and     gros-point. 
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The  Fascinating  Historv  of  Furniture 
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even   reproduced  there,  and  used  in 
homes  of  the  rural  Spanish  type. 

ENGLISH       RENAISSANCE       (JUDOR      OR 
ELIZABETHAN)    1500-  lo03 

English  mobiliary  history  is  gener- 
ally divided  broadly  into  three 
periods,  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  wood  used:  I,  The  Age  of 
Oak:  II.  The  Age  of  Walnut:  and 
III.  The  Age  of  Mahogany.  The  first 
extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end    of    the    Commonwealth.    Io60: 


Drake,  and  Raleigh.  And  yet,  in  this 
age — the  age  of  "the  New  Learning." 
living  conditions  were  still  crude; 
and  in  the  average  home  the  floors 
were  covered  with  rushes,  windows 
were  filled  with  oiled  paper,  the 
rooms  poorly  heated,  lighted  with 
tallow  dips,  and  sparsely  furnished. 
Only  in  the  spacious  oaken  panelled 
rooms  of  Elizabethan  mansions  did 
the  furnishings  approach  beauty 
or  comfort. 


2^ 


the  second,  from  lo60  to  the  Geor- 
gian period,  1714;  the  third,  from 
1714  to  the  Victorian  Age,  1S20. 

The  study  of  English  furniture 
properly  begins  with  the  Gothic 
period,  which  inspired  the  great  En- 
glish cathedrals  as  well  as  many 
dwellings.  The  widespread  use  of  this 
style  of  architecture  created  a  de- 
mand for  furnishings  in  harmony 
with  it.  and  otters  one  of  the 
examples  of  the  influence  of  archi- 
tecture on  furniture. 

Renaissance  art  reached  England 
late,  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
(  1509-1558),  and  by  the  time  it  had 
d  through  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  force  and  Classic 
character.  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands had  given  it  a  freer  interpreta- 
tion and  introduced  the  art  of  mar- 
quetry: Spain  had  contributed  Moor- 
ish interlacing  or  strapwork,  and 
Baroque  elements,  and  in  England  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  well  estab- 
lished Gothic.  Henry  VIII  called 
from  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands  many  architects, 
artists,  and  craftsmen  to  help  his 
native  workmen  build  and  furnish  the 
famous  castle,  'None-such".  These 
men  brought  to  England  the  Renais- 
sance motifs  and  Classic  architectural 
features  which,  fused  with  the  Gothic, 
produced  composite  transitional  pieces 
of  furniture  in  which  the  prominent 
teature  wasRomayne  work,  or  medal- 
lions with  portrait  profiles. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  En- 
glish art  more  nearly  resembled  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  art  than  at  any  other 
time:  but  in  England  the  Renais- 
sance was  an  intellectual  and  explora- 
tive rather  than  an  artistic  age,  made 
great  by  such  men  as  Spenser,  Mar- 
lowe, and  Shakespeare,  Francis  Bacon, 

Types  of  joint  stools  much  in  use 
while  chairs  icere  still  a  rarity 
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Textiles  of 
linen  or  un- 
bleached 
cotton  em- 
broidered in 
delicate  de- 
signs iv  ere 
used  for 
drapes  and 
cushions  be- 
fore the  days 
of  upholstery 


The  dominant  characteristics  of 
Tudor  furniture  were  its  massive- 
ness  and  strength,  its  comfortless 
rectangularity,  and  its  architectural 
form;  and  as  compared  with  Italian 
or  Frencb  Renaissance  furniture  it 
lacked  good  proportion  and  harmony 
of  design,  due  in  part  to  the  English 
lack  of  innate  artistic  conception. 
Furthermore,  it  lacked  perfection  of 
execution  and  finish,  as  most  of  it 
was  constructed  of  coarse-grained 
wood — oak,  chestnut,  elm,  and  ash — 
which  could  not  be  so  finely  carved 
and  polished  as  the  walnut  so  much 
used  in  the  Renaissance  furniture  of 
the  Continent. 

Large  pieces,  as  beds,  court  cup- 


Characi 
wainscot 
with  hi  fill 
and  scrolled 


boards,  and  chests — and  they  were 
large  indeed — were  built  with  archi- 
tectural members,  as  columns  and 
pilasters,  arcades  and  cornices;  and 
these  were  carved  with  the  Classic 
motifs  of  the  Renaissance,  the  acan- 
thus, guilloche,  grotesques,  dolphins, 
cartouches,  and  human  figures, 
mingled  with  Moorish  strapwork,  and 
other  motifs  which  were  purely  na- 
tive, the  Tudor  rose,  blossoming  stalk, 
bands  of  semi-circles  filled  with  fan 
shapes,  and  the  mellon-bulb  (also 
called  urn  and  cover),  an  English  ex- 
aggeration of  a  smaller  Italian  form. 
The  great  lidded  box-chest  still 
maintained  its  importance,  and  in 
form  it  was  long  and  low,  and  raised 
from  the  floor  by  the  extension  of 
the  corner  stiles  to  form  plain  feet. 
The  chest  illustrated  shows  a  favorite 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Easy      Chair      Covered      with 

Antique   Brocatelle   of  a    Ricli 

Lustrous  Gobelin  Blue 
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EL  A,  ELSBERG 
Antique  textiles 

15th  1 6th  17th  1 8th  Centuries 


18th  CENTURY 
TOILES  de  JOUY 

IN  HISTORIC  DESIGNS 

By  J.  B.  Huet  and  Others 

IMPORTANT  YARDAGES 


for  Dealers  and  Decorators  only 
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40  EAST  34TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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George  S.  Hunt 

Fine  Hand  Made  Furniture 
Reproductions  of  old  Panelled  Rooms 

I7l  EAST  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Just  What  Is  This  Modernistic  Movement? 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


And  true  chic  demands  the  absolute 
elimination  of  unnecessary  buttons, 
ribbons,  bows,  bedizenments  and  ac- 
cessories. 

Here  is  the  outward  expression  of 
our  directness,  our  heightened  temp, 
our  preference  for  speed  versus  com- 
fort! 

So  in  contemporary  architecture  we 
are  singing  our  songs  in  steel,  and 
getting  rid  of  all  the  fallacious  super- 
imposition  of  classical  or  academic 
accessories.  Here  again  we  note  the 
frank  statement ;  the  refusal  to  con- 
ceal the  underlying  structure;  the 
simplicity  and  the  directness  which 
are  as  characteristic  of  our  country 
and  our  century  as  are  the 
pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Once  we  have  approxi- 
mated a  definition  of 
modernity — have  captured 
in  our  own  consciousness 
the  spirit  of  our  age,  once 
we  have  as  artists  and  de- 
signers and  connoisseurs, 
crystallized  our  conception 
of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  we 
can  shift  our  gears  from 
reverse  to  forward.  In 
brief,  we  can  go  ahead — 
design,  construct,  create — 
and  also  buy!  We  are  cer- 
tain of  our  own  judgment. 
We  do  not  guess,  we  know 
what  is  good.  We  can  dis- 
tinguish the  real  modern 
from  the  fake. 

In  the  realms  of  furni- 
ture and  interior  decora- 
tion, the  designer  has  al- 
ways continued  and  com- 
pleted the  ideals  of  his 
own  epoch.  The  Jacobean 
furniture  of  medieval  Eng- 
land derived  its  inspiration 
from  the  all-embracing 
ecclesiastical  art  of  the 
Gothic.  The  eighteenth- 
century  ideal  in  France 
was  carried  out  to  the 
minutest  detail  in  furni- 
ture, fabrics,  porcelains, 
coachwork  and  dress, 
fluence  has  undoubtedly 
to  this  closely  interwoven  unity  of 
spirit.  The  candy-box  salon  reflected 
that  aristocratic  ideal.  The  bergere 
with  its  rich  damask  was  as  closely 
related  to  the  chateau  as  it  was  to  the 
enveloping  robes  or  the  highly  arti- 
ficial coiffure  of  the  chatelaine.  Let 
us  not  neglect  the  underlying  fact 
that  all  of  these  expressions  were, 
during  the  period  of  their  creation, 
completely  modem  in  spirit.  In  her 
day  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  a 
great  patroness  of  modern  art. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problem,  but  our  solution  will 
produce  a  fresher  and  a  more  vitally 
expressive  beauty.  The  modern  move- 
ment is  progressing  not  against  the 
current  of  the  contemporary  spirit, 
not  combating  rebelliously  against  the 
spirit  of  our  country.  It  is  the  logical 
next  step  in  the  integration  and  the 
unification  of  a  twentieth  century 
American  style. 

We  recognize  that  ideals  in  beauty 
always  move  in  cycles.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  condemn  all  the  past  as  "old- 
fashioned".  Other  cycles  are  closely 
allied  to  our  own.  The  pyramids  re- 
main enduringly  modern  in  their 
stark,  monumental  simplicity.  So  too 
the  Egyptian  ideal  of  bodily  beauty 
is  curiously  like  our  own.  It  seems 
more  modern  in  its  svelte  simplicity 
than    the    heavily    upholstered    and 


rococo  physique  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  costuming  of  the  Em- 
pire is  likewise  closer  to  us  than  the 
heavy  upholstery  of  the  Victorian 
woman  with  her  voluminous  and 
slow-moving  draperies.  So  too  in  the 
realm  of  furniture,  the  simple  unpre- 
tentious honesty  of  early  American 
style  seem  more  intimately  related 
to  the  modern  spirit  than  the  be- 
tasseled  atrocities  of  the  Seventies  or 
Eighties. 

Now  then,  I  may  be  asked,  can 
our  epoch,  with  its  energy,  its  swift 
tempo,  its  movement,  find  expression 
in"  furniture  and  decoration,  which 
after  all  are  static  objects?  Or,  it  may 


This  corner  desk  in  shades  of  rosewood  with 
legs  of  zebra  wood  and  ivory  handles  accen- 
tuates   the    intrinsic    beauty    of   the    materials 


boiseries, 
Its  in- 
been    due 


be  objected,  why  should  we  introduce 
into  our  homes,  the  only  refuge  we 
have  from  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
outside  world,  the  reflection  of  its 
boundless  energy?  Can  we  live  with 
this  new  art? 

The  answer  is  yes,  Modernism  has 
demonstrated  its  "liveability".  It  has 
not  discarded  the  old  desideratum  of 
comfort,  but  increased  it.  For  the 
most  thoughtful  designers  and  cre- 
ators, analysing  our  contemporary 
life,  have  applied  in  their  designs  its 
characteristic  features.  These  are: 
(l)  simplicity;  (2)  plain  surfaces; 
(3)  unbroken  lines;  (4)  accentuation 
of  structural  necessity;  (5)  dramatiz- 
ation of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  ma- 
terials; (6)  the  elimination  of  copying 
of  meaningless  and  distracting  mo- 
tives of  the  past. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  each  of 
these  fundamental  features  of  mod- 
ern design: 

Simplicity.  Outward  simplicity  is 
of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  naive,  un- 
thinking simplicity  of  the  child,  and 
there  is  the  reasoned,  mature  sim- 
plicity of  ripened  wisdom.  The  latter, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  best 
modern  design,  does  not  imply  that 
it  was  designed  by  simple  folk  for 
simpletons.  It  is  a  simplicity  arrived 
at  by  the  elimination  of  useless  de- 
tail and  the  perfecting  of  the  efficient. 
As  long  as  a  machine  has  not  arrived 
at  a  state  of  perfect  functioning,  we 
(Continued  on  page  117 ) 
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Furniture 

A  Complete  Qroup  for 
the  Living  Room 


Dealers  and  Interior  Dec* 
orators  are  invited  to  visit 
our  showrooms  where  a 
distinctive  and  impressive 
variety  of  furniture  of  all 
periods  and  for  every 
purpose  is   on    display. 


Chas.  H.  Veit  &  Sons,  Inc.,  3  West  61st  St.,  New  York  City 
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Mizner    Industries   Incorporated 

Manufacturers 

POTTERY   -   ROOF  &   FLOOR  TILE   -   FURNITURE 
WROUGHT  IRON'  CAST   STONE 


New    York    Office: 
507  Fifth  Avenue 


Showrooms : 

3    Via   Mizner 


PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


Garden    furnishings 

used      extensively      in 

prominent    Clubs    and 

residences    throughout 

the  Country. 


BUY    DIRECT    FROM   THE   MANUFACTURER 
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Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING   HOUSE  FOR 


ALL   COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


No.  3095 — Italian  XVI  Century  Chair,  twisted 
leg  and  stretcher.  Old  Buff ,  Velvet,  heavily 
fringed.  Price — $102.  Dealers  apply  for  discount. 

33   east  47th   St. 
at  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 


The  Smaller  Home  of  Beauty  and  Comfort 
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A  suggestion  of  grandeur  is  created  thru 
the  iim"  of  a  Hare  Old  Fabric  or  Tapestry. 

\\  HOLES  Mi; 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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horizontal .  lines   which   tie    the   high 
mass  of  the  house  to  the  site. 

So  far  I  have  said  not  a  word  about 
style.  "Is  it  English"?  No,  the  house 
is  not  English,  although  it  contains 
many  suggestions  from  the  work  of 
the  finest  modern  English  architect 
such  as  Lutyens,  Voysey  and  others. 
The  house  is  rather  straight  Ameri- 


ments  in  this  case.  The  convenience 
of  this  plan  is  unusual,  even  in  these 
days.  On  the  whole,  in  a  house  of  this 
size,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  complete  installation  of  service 
and  kitchen  requirements,  bathrooms 
and  closet  space.  Much  attention  was 
paid  to  the  character  of  the  bath- 
rooms.   The    owner's    bathroom    has 


A  floor  plan  in  which  the  owner's  suite 
is  particularly  convenient  and  attractive 
ivith    windows   to   east,   west   and   south 


can.  Particularly  is  it  typical  in  the 
exquisite  proportions,  the  lightness 
and  pure  lines,  qualities  which  have 
been  characteristics  of  our  best  houses 
since  the  earliest  Colonial  times.  But 
the  point  is,  that  the  less  said  about 
style  in  connection  with  such  a  mas- 
terpiece, the  better.  Preeminently  it 
has  style,  and  that  alone  makes  it  a 
work  of  art.  If  it  were  essentially  a 
"period"  house — an  English  house  or 
a  French  house  or  a  Spanish  house  or 
a  Chinese  house,  or  an  Eskimo  house 
— it  would  probably  be  less  fine. 

Inside,  the  house  has  the  same 
strong  character  and  the  same  rich 
interest  as  it  shows  outdoors.  Several 
original  points  of  the  plan  deserve 
mention.  The  arrangement  of  en- 
trance, with  small  circular  stair,  en- 
trance  hall,    and   main   stair   placed 


mauve  faience  tile  on  floors  and  as  a 
wainscot,  the  walls  and  ceiling  being 
the  same  color,  but  lighter.  The  acces- 
sories match  the  tile  and  the  rugs  are 
mauve  and  rose  in  tone. 

In  fact,  this  wealth  of  appurte- 
nances and  of  mechanical  detail,  all 
carefully  coordinated,  bear  out  the 
idea  suggested  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  that  the  American  house 
of  the  better  type  is  one  of  the  finest, 
most  complex  and  perfect  inventions 
of  our  nation,  and  is  more  distinc- 
tively us  than  even  the  motor-car. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  treated 
very  simply  with  sand  finish  plaster 
walls  painted  and  glazed.  The  trim 
for  the  most  part  on  the  main  floor 
is  gumwood  and  hand  finished  wrought 
iron  work  has  been  used  for  stair 
railing.  The  fireplaces  are  of  the  most 


The  rooms 
are  excellent- 
ly arranged 
in  relation 
to  each  other, 
to  the  stairs 
and  to  main 
and  garden 
entrances 


further  back  from  the  entrance,  with 
opening  on  the  garden  terrace,  is 
unusual.  The  small  winding  stair  at 
the  entrance  vestibule  carries  down 
to  the  basement  floor  below,  where, 
under  the  living  room,  a  special 
room  has  been  arranged  for  enter- 
tainment. This  room  is  complete  with 
coat  room  and  toilet  room.  By  this 
unique  scheme  the  daughter  of  the 
family  may  entertain  her  friends  at  a 
small  dance  downstairs  without  in- 
terfering with  the  rest  of  the  family. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  entrance 
to  the  garage  is  direct,  avoiding  pas- 
sage through  the  service  wing.  Un- 
usual also  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
owner's  suite  on  the  southeast  corner 
front.  It  is  most  complete  with  ex- 
tensive provisions  for  wardrobes, 
dressing  room  and  other  conveniences, 
following  closely  individual  require- 


part  of  tile,  set  flush  with  the  plaster, 
with  no  mantels  used  except  in  the 
owner's  dressing  rooms.  The  floors 
in  the  main  house  are  made  of  wide, 
wormy  and  knotty  oak.  The  interior 
has  been  designed  not  with  a  view  of 
making  an  antique  effect,  but  instead 
a  more  modern  type  of  interior — sim- 
ple yet  with  a  certain  amount  of  ele- 
gance. 

The  hall  walls  are  rough  plaster 
painted  and  glazed  the  color  of  very 
old  ivory.  The  woodwork  is  gumwood, 
natural  finish  and  waxed.  The  two 
rugs  in  the  hall  are  antique  Hamadans 
carrying  soft  reds,  old  blues  with 
touches  of  gold.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture is  the  old  Florentine  red  velvet 
with  the  Medici  coat  of  arms. 

The  living  room,  dining  room  and 
hall  are  treated  like  the  entrance  hall. 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Member   Antique   and    Decorative   Arts   League 


Very  fine  Sixteenth  Century  Brussels 
Renaissance  Tapestry  depicting  the  tri- 
umphal victory  march  of  Hannibal.  Si:e 
of  this  Tapestry  is  8  ft.  7  in.  high  by  7  ft. 
1  in.  wide. 


NOW   EXHIBITING   IN   OUR  NEW  YORK 
GALLERIES 


\2 


t^V  (CeMe  Addre»»'Oobdln  Nev  York' 

749  FIFTH  AVE\,  NEW  YORK. 

PLAZA.    9505-9596 

at  58th  Street 

ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 

INTERIORS 

FURNITURE 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Inc. 


Very  fine  Settee  in  Brussels  Renaissance  Tapestry. 

II  I  USTRATED  BROCHURE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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Late  18th  Cent  my  Sofa   Table 
In  Light  Mahogany,   Inlaid 


We  have  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  Percales  and 
Chintzes  just  received  from 
England  tor  country  houses. 

Woodville  &  Company 

1711  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW- ARTISTIC  ~  BEAUTIFUL 

^he  most  beautiful  effects  in  home  decoration  can  be 
obtained  with  these  new  scroll  design  awnings  now 
in  vogue  from  coast  to  coast.  Entirely  distinctive 
and  different!  Swanfeldt  Awnings  enhance  the  charm 
and  individuality  of  the  finest  homes.  Harmonious 
patterns  for  all  types  of  architecture. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

Swanfeldt  Awnings  are  fully 
described  in  our  Illustrated  Booklet 

for  1928 FREE  from  your  local 

distributor.  Or  send  to  ANDREW 
SWANFELDT,  224  South  Main 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.   Dept.  A. 
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IRISH     BUBBLY    PEAT     GLASS 


AUTHENTIC  reproductions  of  rare  old  pieces  which 
.  originated  in  Ireland  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Centuries.  Made  for  us  exclusively  by  a  guild  of 
world  renowned  artisans  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  few  of  the  many  unusually  beautiful  designs  among  these 
recent  Skinner-Hill  importations  are  shown  above.  Fur- 
nished in  Amber  Green  or  Peacock  Blue. 
Would  you  like  to  make  your  selections  at  our  showrooms? 
This  can  be  arranged  if  your  dealer  or  decorator  accom- 
panies you  or  if  you  bear  a  letter  from  him. 


Dealers — Dei  orators — Write   for   descriptions 
and    prices    oj    these    wonderful    importations 


SKINNER-HILL    CO.,    INC. 

I m porters — 1 1  'holesale  0;//v 

1 14-120  East  23rd  Street  New  York  City 

In  Canada 
810  Keefer  Building,  St.  Catherine  Street  W.,  Montreal 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

(Continued  from  page  88) 

thicknesses,  a  total  of  one-half  inch,      economic  loss  due  to  fires  originating 
over  the  entire  area.  This  makes  for      from  sparks  on  roofs  has  averaged 


Courtesy  of  the  Edham  Co. 

In  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  Columbia, 

colored  edge-grained  Western  red  cedar  shingles  are  used  in  their 

native  region 


greater  weather-tightness,   durability 
and  insulation. 

The  appearance  of  the  roof  may 
be  enhanced  further  by  selection  of 
shingles  especially  treated  to  simu- 
late the  hand-rived  shakes  of  early 
Colonial  days.  In  fact,  genuine  hand- 
rived  shakes  may  be  obtained  today, 


Courtesy  of  Creo-Dipt.  Co.,  Inc. 

Modern  wood-shingle  use  is  shown 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  E.  Allen  Wilson, 
architect,  in  Pennsylvania,  roof  and 
walls  being  of  large  green  cedar 
shingles 

or  shingles  with  double-thick  butts, 
or  with  thick  butts  cut  to  irregular 
shapes,  or  given  a  ribbed  surface  much 
like  the   effects   of  long  weathering. 

From  the  point 
of  view  of  con- 
struction, the  ad- 
vantages of  these 
finer  shingles  are 
due  to  their  cut- 
ting and  their 
staining.  In  con- 
t  r  a  s  t  with  the 
o  1  d  slash-g  rain 
shingles,  these  that 
are  edge-grained 
and  free  from 
knots  do  not  warp 
or  curl.  They  are 
strong  and  rigid 
and,  if  applied  with 
zinc  or  copper  nails,  remain  weather- 
tight  for  decades.  If  the  preserva- 
tive stains  are  of  good  quality,  they 
increase  the  longevity  of  the  wood 
and  make  the  colors  so  fast  that  the 
expense  of  redecorating  every  few 
years  is  eliminated. 

According  to   the   National   Board 
of    Fire    Underwriters,    the    national 


nearly  $1,000,000  a  month  over  a 
five-year  period.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  they  command  the 
lowest  insurance  rates  of  any  roofing 
material,  is  the  reason  why  asbestos 
shingles  are  preferred  for  many  large 
houses,  especially  those  isolated  from 
usual  urban  facilities  for  fire-control. 
"Asbestos  slates" 
is  a  better  term 
to  apply  to  them, 
since  they  are 
made  of  minerals 
and  are  designed 
with  many  of  the 
characteristics  of 
slate  roofings.  They 
are  manufactured 
by  compounding 
long-fibred  asbes- 
tos with  Portland 
cement  under  enor- 
mous pressure.  In 
some  instances  the 
combination  is  ef- 
fected by  lamina- 
tion. Color  is 
obtained  by  the 
admixture  of  min- 
eral oxides.  The  result  is  a  perma- 
nent, weatherproof,  fireproof  product, 
relatively  light  in  weight,  tough  and 
elastic. 

Asbestos  slates  vary  in  all  three 
dimensions.  Some  are  tapered  in 
thickness  like  wood  shingles  so  as  to 
produce  marked  modulations  in  sur- 
face  texture.   In  general,   there   are 


Courtesy  of  B.  F.  Nelson  Co. 
Variety  and  interest  are  produced 
by  "master  shakes"  of  mineral-sur- 
faced composition  such  as  utilized 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Lyman 
at  Minneapolis 

three  methods  of  laying:  the  "Ameri- 
can  style,"  making  a   fairly  regular 
pattern    of    small    rectangles    higher 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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/zere  draperies  mate  ft 
the  beauty  of  Spring/ 


Exchange  the  cozy  winter  decorations  for 
Lesher  Mohairs,  in  colors  restful,  re- 
freshing— in  designs  that  suggest  the  gay 
birds,  bright  flowers  and  green  leaves  of  the 
open  spaces — 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  frequent 
attention  these  unique  fabrics  attract,  and 
the  little  care  they  require.  They  are  woven 
by  the  Goodall  Worsted  Company,  of  San- 
ford,  Maine — and  no  other  fabrics  are  so  well 
suited  to  spring  and  summer  decorations. 
The  very  yarn  and  weave  of  Lesher  Mohairs 
cause  them  to  be  soil-proof.  Neither  sun  nor 


tub  dims  their  fast  colors.  A  special  process 
(unknown  to  other  fabrics)  causes  dust  to 
slide  from  their  soft,  silken  surface.  The 
shimmering  gauzes,  the  dust-proof  slip- 
cover fabrics — all  are  remarkable  for  a  sturdy 
endurance  that  pledges  many  years  of  satis- 
factory service — and  a  beauty  unique. 
In  their  many  weaves  are  designs  and  tex- 
tures, admirably  suited  to  every  decorative 
demand  of  the  town  or  country  home.  In 
their  surprising  variety  are  harmonious 
blends  for  draperies,  slip-covers,  bedspreads, 
upholsteries  and  wall  hangings. 


A  Word  to  the  Wives:  When  choosing  bedspreads 
—  consider  Lesher  Mohairs.  In  soft,  silken 
weaves  and  pastel  shades  for  the  boudoir;  in 
neutral  tones  and  dignified  textures  for  the 
man's  room.  Dust-proof,  tub-proof,  wrinkle- 
proof.  In  fact,  we  might  almost  say  "wear- 
proof," so  great  is  their  endurance. 

An  interesting  little  brochure  written  by  a  well-known 
authority  on  interior  decoration  will  be  sent  you  free 
on  request,  ft  describes  Let/ier  Mohairs  in  full  detail  and 
brings  you  a  world  of  helpful  information  concerning 
the  Home  Beautiful.  Write  for  it. 

Lesber  Mohairs  are  a  Goodall  Product 
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COLOR    REIGNS 


A  NEW  spirit — new  brightness  for  the  cellar. 
"*-k-  Color  reigns  throughout  the  home  with  a  new 
"Perfect"  Square  Cased  Warm  Air  Heater.  It  adds  a 
charming  touch  to  the  basement — and  its  warmth 
lends  a  mellow  richness  to  the  color  of  living  room, 
kitchen,  porch,  bath.  The  principle  of  properly- 
humidified  recirculating  warm  air  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  this  modern  heater.  Each  installation 
in  a  new  home  assures  Equity  in  the  investment — 
Quality  in  the  material — Economy  in  upkeep — 
Safety  in  operation. 


The  new  "Perfect"  Square 
Cased  Heater  retains  the  round 
fire  pot  and  other  proven  prin' 
ciples  0/  "Perfect"  Warm  Air 
Heaters.  Rating  and  per/or* 
mance  Guaranteed. 


"Perfect"  heaters  are  installed 
by  our  dealers  according  to  the 
Standard  Code  of  the  Rational 
Warm  Air  Heating  &■  Venti- 
lating Assn.  An  assurance  of 
'the  finest  workmanship. 


RICHARDSON    &    BOYNTON    CO. 

Manufacturers  of  "Richardson"  Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus  Since  I837 

260  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  •*  Utica,  New  York 

New  York  •*  Utica  •»  Newark  •»  Philadelphia  ■»   Boston  *  Chicago  •«   Buffalo 
Minneapolis  •»  Cincinnati  ■»  Pittsburgh  •»  Detroit 


RICHARDSON  ©"BOYNTON   CO 

HEATING     AND      COOKING     APPARATUS 
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Isabella  Barclay 


Old  Furniture 
Wall  Decorations 


1 6  EAST  5 JRD  STREET 
\l W   YORK 


130   EAST   DELAWARE  PLACE 
CHICAGO 
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Bibliothhque,  Louis  XVI,  bois  naturcl 
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^N  interesting  cabinet  from 
England,  in  Coromandel 
lacquer  on  a  lacquered 
Queen  Anne  base. 

Its  height  is  6'  6"  and 
its  width  2'  10" 

The  background  of  the  cabinet 
is  in  rich  tortoise  shell  color. 


G.JVBeimoni 

2138  LOCUST  STREET 
PHIL ADE  LPH I A 
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^furniture 

AS  wholesalers  in  English  Antique  Furniture,  we 
•*-  **  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  large  stock  of  fine 
antiques  which  are  available  to  decorators,  dealers 
and  architects.  Only  pieces  in  perfect  condition, 
whose  color  and  designs  are  of 
the  finest  quality,  will  be  found 
in  our  collection.  Our  weekly 
shipments  from  England  in- 
sure an  ever  new  and 
varied  selection. 


Those  desiring  to  in- 
spect these  fine  old 
English  pieces  may  do 
so  by  presenting  a 
card  from  their  deco- 
rator, dealer  or  archi- 
tect. 


A  suggested  grouping  for  a  comfortable  library  is  shown 
above.  Included  are  a  Chippendale  easy  wing  chair,  a 
fine  Sheraton  library  table  and  a  decorative  Chippendale 
gilt  mirror — pieces  which  may  be  seen  in  our  showrooms. 

WHOLESALE 

Member   of   Antique   and    Decorative    Arts    League 

Jhvis,  Son  $~JMunl>ef 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Modern  Hooked 
Rugs 
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sylvania  farmhouse  are  going  un- 
der the  hammer  while  children  play 
about,  all  unwitting,  and  blue-shirted 
farmers  stolidly  examine  the  collec- 
tion. "Punch  and  Judy",  another 
group  composition,  is  decorative  in 
design  and  full  of  gorgeous  colorings. 
The  leafy  trees  provide  a  feathery 
background  for  the  horse  and  cart, 
and  accentuate  the  softly  quiet  garb 
of  the  village  spectators  intently 
watching  Punch  and  his  heavy  handed 
antics. 

Animals  have  always  been  favorite 
subject  matter  with  this  artist,  and 
four  of  the  tapestries  deal  with  them. 
There  are  two  circus  rugs,  "Perform- 
ing Elephants"  and  "The  Circus", 
both  vividly  active  in  line  and  color. 
The  former  is  delicately  soft  with 
large  masses  of  lavenders,  and  grays 
forming  the  elephants'  voluminous 
bodies,  and  accented  by  bright  spots 
of  color  in  the  little  clowns  and  the 
audience  in  the  grandstand.  While  in 
the  latter,  figures  sway  in  mid-air, 
making  rhythmic  lines  sweeping  with 
downward  motion,  paralleling  the 
tent  top  and  linking  the  various 
groups. 

The  other  two  animal  rugs  are 
"The  Horse  Race"  and  "Noah's  Ark." 
The  first  is  a  dramatic  presentation 
of  a  thrilling  event,  with  gaping 
crowds  about  the  Judges'  stand  cheer- 
ing the  gleaming  sorrel  as  it  leads 
across  the  line.  "Noah's  Ark"  depicts 
the  house  boat  resting  on  a  dull  brown 
height,  spewing  forth  its  pairs  of 
animals.  With  a  characteristic  touch 
of  humor  Mary  Perkins  has  woven 
a  lone,  red  fox  gazing  curiously  over 
the  rise,  and  a  pair  of  pudgy,  brown 
bears,  their  forepaws  apathetically 
crossed  over  their  rounded  bellies, 
mincing  sedately  along.  A  distinctly 
effective  tone  harmony  is  furthered 
by  a  soft  silver  glow  that  pervades 
the  entire  canvas. 

The  "Little  Girl's  Party"  and  the 
"Garden  Party"  are  both  delicately 
colored  tapestries  of  spontaneous 
composition,  with  an  unusual,  jewel- 
like quality  of  sparkling  light.  In 
the  former,  children  dressed  in  old 
fashioned  gowns  are  decorously  at 
play  in  a  lovely  garden.  In  the  latter, 
a  hoop-skirted  group  of  genteel  ladies, 
receiving  the  courtly  bows  of  gentle- 
men in  beaver  hats,  are  backgrounded 
by  boxwood  trees  of  deep  dark  green 
against  a  sky  pillared  with  tall,  slen- 
der poplars. 

Throughout  all  these  rugs  there  is 
a  fine  balance  of  composition,  a 
rhythm  of  flowing  line,  and  a  feeling 
for  the  placement  of  the  masses. 
With  their  tiny  spots  of  juxtaposed 
color  they  are  reminiscent  of  Seurat's 
canvases,  having  the  same  diffused 
light  and  using  color,  as  do  the  im- 
pressionists, to  model  and  create 
form.  Thus,  accepting  all  that  is 
modern  and  building  on  the  old;  ab- 
sorbing rich  memories  of  the  past 
and  blending  them  with  the  present, 
these  rugs  become  tapestries  of  ex- 
ceptional decorative  quality  and 
design,  wall  coverings  of  unique  dis- 
tinction. 


BAGS 


TAILLEUR  and 
Envelope 

In  exclusive  designs  and  exqui' 
site  colorings — made  in  tapes- 
tries   and    brocades — to    order. 

7Vz  to  91/-}  inch 

frames    #8.00    to 

#15.00. 

Samples  of  materials, 
sal  in   linings,  sent  on 
request. 
Bags'  will    he    sent 
postpaid       on       re- 
ceipt  of   cheek    and 
money    refunded    if 
hag    is    returned    in 
good    older,    within 
three    days. 
Lovely  Bridge  Prizes 

MRS.    FRANKLIN   McKEY 


Westbourne  Rcl. 


Newton  Center,  Mass. 


<si>eOld-World 
_  Galleries.  »o 


65,    Duke   St.,    Grosvenor   Sq., 
LONDON,  W.  1.,  ENGLAND 

(Near  Sellridges) 
(Cables — Oldworld,  65  Duke  Street, 

London,  W.  1.) 
Buy  Your  English  Antiques  From  England 
We  arrange  for  boxing,  consular  in- 
voices and  declaration  of  antiquity, 
freight,  insurance  and  delivery  to  your 
door  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  Antiques 
admitted  duty  free  to  the  U.  S.  A. 


A  rare  period  Draw-nut  Refectory  Table  7  ft. 
6  ins.  long.  2  ft.  6  ins.  wide  with  targe  bul- 
bous legs,  2  drawers  in  frieze.  Date  C.  1630. 
Price  $325.  Packing  &  delivery  New  York, 
Philadelphia  or  Boston  ahout   $25. 


Simple  early  oak  period  Refectory  Table 
11  ft.  long,  4  square  shaped  legs,  stretcher 
all  round.  Date  15S0.  Price  $250.  Packing 
and  delivery  as  above  about  $45. 
Another  smaller  example  but  with  circular 
turned  shaped  legs,  (i  ft.  long,  date  1650. 
Price  $150.  Packing  and  delivery  as  above 
about    $25. 

Our  collection  includes  several  other  guar- 
anteed original  examples.  Enquiries  solic- 
ited. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed 
genuine    antiques    $250    includes    6    Queen 
Anne  Spindlehark  chairs,   a  genuine  Welsh 
dresser.    Queen    Anne   Oak   D-ended   Table. 
All  over  100  years  old. 
Packing,    freight    and   delivery.    New  York, 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  about    $55. 
Illustrated    Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent   on 
receipt  of  7  cents  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 
44  pages.   155  photographs: 
Complete    price    list   with    photos; 
Suggestions    as    to    furnishing,    colour 
schemes,    etc..    of    various    rooms,    by 
Mrs.  Barrett; 

"Useful  Household  Hints."  by  H. 
Stanley  Barrett,  architect,  and  con- 
tains. "How  to  stain  deal  floors  to  look 
like  oak.  and  to  last  20  years."  "Best 
polish  for  old  Furniture  and  how  to 
make  it."  "Cleaning  Furniture,  etc."; 
Old  Furniture  as  an  Investment: 
'Hints  on  buying  Antiques,  and  on 
Faked  Furniture,"  by  H.  s.  Barrett; 
(7).  List  of  Dates  and  Periods  relating 
to  Furniture. 


(1). 

(21. 
(3). 


(4). 


(5). 
(6). 


COUPON 

I    enclose    7    cents    I", 
catalogue. 
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Address 
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McKINNEY 
ANDIRONS 

HT'HE  beauty  of  texture  and 
■**■  finish  which  distinguish 
McKinney  Andirons  of  forged 
iron  and  brass  are  products 
of  more  than  60  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  handling  of 
metals.  Designs  have  been 
developed  from  the  creations 
of  master  artisans  of  past  years. 
The  brass  work  is  chased  and 
finished  by  hand  in  England 
by  world  -  famous  craftsmen. 
It  has  the  genuine  English 
Antique  patine  or  finish,  need- 
ing no  polishing.  The  forged 
iron  has  a  strength  and  virdity 
such  as  few  have  been 
able  to  achieve.  There  is  a 
crispness  of  line  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  value  of  pro- 
portion most  pleasing  to  the 
connoisseur. 

McKinney  Andirons  and  fire- 
place equipment  are  carried 
by  department  and  specialty 
stotes  everywhere.  They  are 
well  worth  seeing.  McKinney 
Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


McKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 
8     HARDWARE     9 
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McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


□  Please   send   me  further  information 

on  McKinney  Andirons. 

□  Also  literarure  on  McKinney  Forged 

Iron  Hardware. 


Name  . 


Address aid  5-28 


Broadway  to  Date 
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superbly  done.  The  bride  sees  a  vision 
of  her  dead  lover  while  dancing  and 
returns  to  the  studio,  followed  by  the 
bridegroom,  who  forces  her  to  drink 
poison  beside  the  propped  up  body 
of  her  lover.  Merrymakers  enter  and 
find  them  both  dead.  The  three  major 
roles  fall  to  Harold  Hecht,  Anne 
Schmidt  and  Donald  Hartman.  They 
were  perfect,  especially  did  Anne 
Schmidt  as  the  bride  surpass  herself. 

The  Laboratory  Players  also  put 
on  Jules  Romains'  "Doctor  Knock," 
a  satire  on  doctors  and  people  who 
imagine  themselves  ill.  It  is  very 
amusing  and  is  played  by  the  Labora- 
tory Players — the  most  versatile 
players  in  the  city — in  a  caricatural, 
farcical  spirit  almost  to  the  point  of 
buffoonery.  It  concerns  a  doctor  who 
bought  a  losing  practice  in  a  small 
town  and  by  making  every  one  be- 
lieve he  is  ill  he  becomes  immensely 
rich.  The  paradoxical  speeches  of 
Doctor  Knock  are  very  amusing — 
the  curse  of  health!  "The  Bridal  Veil" 
was  directed  by  Elizabeth  Anderson- 
Ivant  /-off  and  "Doctor  Knock"by  Rich- 
ard Boleslavsky.  New  York  is  going  to 
hear  more  of  this  fine  organization. 
"the  merry  wives" 

Here  again  was  the  Gay  Old  Gang 
— toss-pots  and  swashbucklers  and 
Boccaccian  wives,  and  jealous  hus- 
bands, and  bleating  clowns — all  come 
to  town  in  the  wake  of  Mrs.  Fiske, 
Otis  Skinner  and  Henrietta  Crosman, 
by  Gar!  I  enjoyed  this  play  im- 
mensely, although  it  ought  to  have 
been  cut  more.  By  far  the  best  per- 
formance was  given  by  Rodolpho 
Badaloni  as  Doctor  Caius — by  Gar! 
Mr.  Skinner  was  not  at  his  best  as 
Palstaff.  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Miss  Cros- 
man played  the  Mesdames  Page  and 
Ford  with  verve. 
"napoleon" 

"I  have  conquered  a  greater  realm 
than  Europe,"  said  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena;  "I  have  conquered  the 
human  imagination."  The  play  by  B. 
Harrison  Orkow  at  the  Empire  does 
that.  He  has  constructed  one  of  the 
best  purely  episodic  plays  of  the  year. 
It  held  me  grippingly  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  was  dignified,  sincere,  hu- 
man, historical.  It  deals  with  the 
great  wizard  of  history  from  his 
return  from  Elba  until  he  relieved 
a  whole  world  by  dying  at  St.  Helena. 
Lionel  Atwill's  Napoleon  is  just  about 
the  best  and  least  mannered  of  his 
roles.  It  is  a  beautiful  study  in 
nuances,  not  deep  or  psychologic,  but 
impressionistic.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  At  will  has  given  us  the  best 
Napoleon  of  later  years.  The  play  was 
perfectly  directed  by  Robert  Milton. 
The  Countess  Walewska  of  Selena 
Royle  was  picturesque  and  the 
Fouche  of  Albert  Bruning  was  sound. 
Something  really  artistic  this  produc- 
tion, without  being  in  the  least  "arty." 
"the  bachelor  father" 

David  Belasco,  the  elder  "wizard" 
of  the  American  stage,  went  back  to 
his  elder  touch  when  he  put  on  Ed- 
ward Childs  Carpenter's  "The  Bache- 
lor Father."  For  two  acts  it  holds  its 
way  strongly,  but  gets  creaky  in  the 
third.  Nevertheless,  it  is  uproarious 
fun — all  about  an  English  ex-Don 
Juan,  aged  sixty,  who  summons  his 
three  illegitimate  children  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  to  smooth 
his  way  into  Nirvana.  When  I  tell 
you  that  that  wild  young,  enchanting, 
dancing,  prancing,  gum-chewing, 
slang-slinging  June  Walker  is  the 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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OUR  PARIS  OFFICE 

CAN  ALWAYS  FIND 

THE  UNUSUAL 


THE  advantages  of  having  our  own 
office  in  Paris  are  apparent  to  any- 
one interested  in  antique  French  tapes- 
tries, in  French  Gothic  furniture  or  in 
various  objects  of  art.  Whatever  may  be 
your  requirements,  we  are  so  familiar 
with  the  sources  of  supply  that  we  can 
always  find  the  right  thing,  and  without 
the  delays  or  costs  of  working  through 
agents.  We  also  have  exceedingly  ad- 
vantageous arrangements  for  obtaining 
articles  for  interior  decorations  from 
domestic  dealers.  Our  interior  decorat- 
ing department  works  entirely  on  .the 
basis  of  definite  estimates,  and  known-in- 
advance  costs.  We  sacrifice  nothing  in 
the  effects  achieved.  We  believe  that  this 
method  is  more  businesslike. 

MAISON  REISH,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 
Heckscher  Building,  730  Fifth  Ave.  at  57th  St. 
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Here 's   'Rustic   'Beauty 
and    Utility 

RUSTIC  Hickory  Furniture  adds  a  happy  touch  to  all 
>■  natural  surroundings,   as  well  as  being  the  acme  of 
comfort  and  durability. 

It  is  hand-built  of  the  choicest  Northern  hickory — in  130 
different  styles,  for  interiors,  porches,  lawns  and  gardens. 

And  Now  Rustic  Hickory  Furniture  can  be  secured  in 
snappy  and  harmonious  colors !  Our  answer  to  the  modern 
demand! 

A  copy  of  our  beautiful 
catalog  is  awaiting  your 
request.  Ask  for  catalog  H. 

RUSTIC   HICKORY   FURNITURE   CO. 

LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Designed  150  Years  Ago 

yet  Modern  as  to-days  Sun 


Pewter  has  a  charm,  a  lustrous 
beauty  all  its  own! 

Working  with  this  ancient  metal,  skillful 
Poole  craftsmen  lovingly  reproduce  the  sturdy 
and  graceful  designs  of  Old  English  and  early 
American  artisans. 

These    masterpieces    are    displayed    for    your 
choosing   in  many  fine   shops,   jewelry  stores 
and     jewelry     departments,     throughout     the 
country.  Ask  to  see  them. 
There  are  candlesticks,  sugar  and 
cream    sets,    serving    plates    and 
trays,  porringers,  pitchers,  beakers, 
bowls,  inkwells  and  smoking  sets. 
Not    highly    priced   but    highly    prized 
by    antique    lovers    and    all    apprecia- 
tors    of   beautiful  and  finished   crafts- 
manship. 

POOLE  SILVER  COMPANY, 
TAUNTON,  MASS. 
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BOOK Of 
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Covers 

Interior 

Decoration 

in  All  Its 

Phases 

In 
One  Big  Volume 

Used  and  recom- 
mended by  ARTS 
8c  DECORATION 

in  their  special  course. 

"  PRICE  $8-50 

At  All  Book  Stores 
283  Illustrations,  7  Plates  in   Color,   451   Pages 

There  are  twelve  chapters  on  color,  walls,  floors,  windows,  furniture  and 
arrangement,  textiles,  lighting,  mantels,  pictures,  decoration  accessories,  etc. 
I  he  book  is  arranged  in  systematic  and  logical  order.  No  space  or  time  is  lost 
in  giving  expert  advice  on  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  for  study  or  to  the  professional  for  refer- 
ence. It  is  dividedinto  three  sections:  l.Aresum6ofthedevelopmentofdecora- 
tion  in  England,  Italy,  Spain  and  France;  2.  The  why  and  how  of  furnishing 
in  all   its  details;   3.  The  assembling  of  various  styles  in  a   right  manner. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Please  send  me  an  illustrated  pamphlet  on  this  book  and  other  similar  volumes. 


227    South    6th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Dept.  A  I).  S 
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than  they  are  wide;  the  "French"  or 
"honeycomb"  style  that  gives  a  hexag- 
onal pattern;  and  the  newer  horizon- 
tal method,  similar  to  the  first  except 


Courtesy  of  The  Flintkote  Co. 

The   application   of  copper-surfaced  asphalt 

strip-shingles  is  shown  in  the  house  of  Mr. 

William  B.  Thorn  at  Bronxville.  Beverly  S. 

King,  architect 


A  roof  of 
bi  tumi- 
nous  com- 
position 
slab-shin- 
gle  in 
"au  tumn 
blend" 
color  in 
the  home 
of  Mr.  S. 
M.  Wal- 
ton in 
Kentucky 


that  the  greater  length  of  the  exposure 
is  lengthwise  rather  than  vertical. 
Many  variations  of  these  basic 
treatments  are  provided  for  in  the 
manufacture  of  special  sizes  and 
finishes.  Asbestos  slates  tapered 
in  "English  thatch"  or  "Colo- 
nial" styles  are  obtainable.  Gradua- 
tions of  three  thicknesses  in  random 
widths  are  sometimes  used.  The  butts 
may  be  straight  or  broken  and  the 


Upon  a  first  cursory  survey,  the 
field  of  asphalt  composition  roofings 
seems  so  heterogeneous  that  a  de- 
scription of  it  can  only  consist  of  a 
complicated  listing  of  in- 
numerable disparate  items. 
It  is  likely  to  be  confusing 
to  the  owner  of  a  home  that 
needs  roofing  or  re-roofing. 
Classification  is  clarifica- 
tion; for  the  majority  of 
readers,  it  will  be  a  distinct 
service  to  reduce  these 
scores  of  particulars  to  the 
following  types,  omitting 
the  claims,  counter-claims 
and  mutual  villifications  of 
the  several  makers. 

Basically,  "composition 
roofings  consist  of  felt 
saturated  with  asphalt,  then 
given  one  or  more  coatings 
of  the  asphalt  or  some 
similar  bituminous  material 
and  finally  surfaced  with 
crushed  slate  which  is  em- 
bedded in  the  top  coat.  This 
composition  first  was  pro- 
duced in  rolls  which  were 
unrolled  along  the  roof, 
nailed  down  and  then  cov- 
ered at  the  joints  with 
waterproofing  liquid. 

While  roll-roofings  like 
this,  if  manufactured  to  qual- 


Courtesy  of  Eternit,  Inc. 

surfaces  smooth  or  rough,  as  the 
scheme  may  require.  The  colors  cover 
a  considerable  range — Colonial  gray, 
Indian  red,  quarry  blue,  Autumn 
brown,  copper  green,  purple,  slate, 
black,  buff,  Spanish  brown,  red  and 
green  veneers,  sage  and  other  shades. 
Mottled  and  weathered  effects  can  be 
achieved  with  asbestos  slates,  and 
rich  or  subtle  variegations. 


Courtesy  of  Beaver  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

ity-specifications,  have  been  rated 
by  the  fire  underwriters  as  fire- 
resistive  (not  fireproof),  and  while  if 
properly  applied  they  are  serviceable 
to  a  degree,  they  never  have  been 
accepted  for  the  finer  residences  be- 
cause they  lack  architectural  char- 
acter. They  are,  however,  adapted  to 
many  types  of  construction,  and  are 
frequently  used  for  the  minor  build- 
ings of  a  large  country  place. 


"Autumn 
Bronze" 
is  the  col- 
orofasbeS' 
tos  slates 
applied  to 
home  of 
Mr.  Percy 
H.  Clark 
near  Phil- 
adelphia 


But  the  effort  to  get  away  from 
the  mechanical  effect  of  the  roll-strips 
and  to  produce  some  character  in  the 
material  has  led  to  the  development 
of  three  other  types  of  asphaltic  roof- 
ing: the  individual  shingle,  the  slab 
and  the  strip.  A  slab  consists  of  a 
large  section  of  the  felt-asphalt-slate 
composition,  cut  out  so  that  when 
(Continued  on  page  117) 
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laid  it  will  give  the  appearance  of 
individual  shingles  over-lapping  each 
other:  two  or  three  or  four  shingles 
are  included  in  each  slab.  A  strip  is 
somewhat  similar  to  this,  except  that 
the  pattern  is  less  interesting;  it  is 
merely  a  rectangular  strip  notched 
from  its  bottom  edge  to  produce  a 


Courtesy  of  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation- 
Composition    ahinglet    oj    the    mas- 
que   M/>e   produce    iiood   roof   lines 
in    this    country    place    near    East- 
hampton 

series  of  taps;  when  laid,  the  tabs 
roughly  simulate  rows  of  rectangular 
or  hexagonal   shingles. 

Designers  of  these  roofings  have 
applied  themselves  conscientiously 
and  not  without  result  to  the  problem 
of  producing  colors  and  color- 
combinations  neither  garish  nor  too 
obviously  manufactured.  Various 
qualities  and  thicknesses  of  the  basic 
composition  may  be  obtained,  so  that 
a  roof  may  be  excellently  constructed 
with  such  a  material.  Ingenious  inter- 
locking or  metal  locking  devices  have 
been  applied  to  some  ot  the  individual 
asphalt  shingles  to  increase  their 
weather-tightness  and  the  permanence 


of  their  laying. 

Aluminum,  copper,  molybdenum 
iron  and  galvanized  iron  are  the 
metals  with  which  roofs  may  be  built. 
Some  of  these  materials  come  in 
corrugated,  V-crimped  or  pressed- 
standing-seam  sheets.  On  the  other 
hand,  new  developments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  individual  or  small- 
unit  shingles  of  aluminum  or 
copper  or  copper-surfaced  com- 
position are  taking  place,  and 
they  indicate  results  that  will  de- 
serve the  interest  of  owners  of 
fine  houses. 

Glass  has  come  into  the  roof- 
ing field  recently  in  the  form  of 
iron  tiles  onto  which  porcelain 
enamel  is  permanently  fused. 
This  interesting  material  is  made 
in  hundreds  of  colors  and  in 
glazed,  dull  or  sanded  surfaces, 
and  is  fabricated  so  as  to  add 
great  textural  interest  to  the 
roof-planes. 

Such  is  the  field  of  modern 
roofings.  Every  material  included 
within  its  scope,  even  the  least 
expensive,  has,  figuratively  as  well  as 
literally,  its  place  in  the  sun.  Each 
one  has  special  qualities  which  adapt 
it  to  a  particular  class  and  kind  of 
application.  The  owner  or  prospective 
owner  would  do  well  not  to  approach 
the  roofing  question  "with  his  mind 
all  made  up",  but  to  seek  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  best  adapted  to 
the  individual  roof  he  has  to  cover. 
The  roofing  industries  offer  him  a 
plethora  of  material  to  select  from. 


(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
building  materials,  method  oj  con- 
struction* or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 


Just  W hat  Is  This  Modernistic  Movement  ? 
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are  conscious  of  its  mechanism,  and 
we  are  made  to  feel  its  complexity. 
Only  by  the  perfection  of  the  ma- 
chine can  we  make  it  silent  and  com- 
pact. Just  as  the  outward  simplicity 
of  our  great  buildings  does  not  sug- 
gest the  hidden  elevators,  heating 
plants,  telephone  wires,  and  radios,  so 
modern  furniture  in  its  outward  sim- 
plicity gives  no  sign  of  the  long  in- 
tricate complexities  which  have  led  to 
that  simplicity. 

Plain  Surfaces.  In  the  "good  old 
days"  surfaces  were  broken  into 
smaller  panels  and  broken  planes  and 
incessant  efforts  were  made  to  leave 
nothing  undecorated.  This  effort  ex- 
tended from  walls  to  doors  and  fur- 
niture and  dress.  The  panels  and  the 
moldings  were  excellent  dirt-and 
dust-catchers,  and  incalculable  labor 
was  spent  in  keeping  furniture  and 
paneled  doors  clean.  But  today,  just 
as  the  outward  simple  piece  of  mod- 
ern furniture  represents  cabinet-mak- 
ing carried  to  perfection,  so  the  sim- 
ple door  of  plain  surface  may  be  a 
masterpiece  of  cabinet-making.  Plain 
surfaces  also  make  possible  new  and 
unprecedented  achievements  in  paint 
and  lacquer  work.  There  are  no  in- 
crustations, no  superimposed  decora- 
tive figures  to  distract  from  the  solid 
unbroken  color  which  may  be  im- 
plied. Plain  surfaces  also  make  possi- 
ble the  opportunity  to  bring  out  the 


intrinsic  and  inimitable  beauty  of  the 
material  used.  This  may  be  one  of 
those  mawellous  exotic  woods  which 
come  to  America  today  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  which  are  ours  for 
the  asking.  Never  in  the  history  of 
civilization  has  such  an  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  raw  materials  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  designers.  Other 
generations  would  marvel  at  the  po- 
tentialities at  the  command  of  the 
twentieth  century  designer. 

Unbroken  Lines.  These  are  as 
essential  as  plain  surfaces,  and  carry 
the  principle  of  the  streamline  con- 
struction of  motor-car  bodies  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  They  are  expres- 
sive of  the  directness,  the  efficiency, 
the  compression  of  our  age,  and  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  "organ  to  func- 
tion", which  should  be  an  axiom  of 
art  as  of  science. 

Accentuation  of  Construction.  This 
emphasis  expresses  our  honesty,  our 
frankness.  For  ours  is  an  age  of  ex- 
pression rather  than  concealment.  We 
value  the  underlying  structure.  We 
prefer  wood  to  be  wood,  not  an.  ob- 
vious imitation  of  marble.  We  glory 
in  the  fact  that  steel  is  steel,  not  a 
substitute  for  stone.  We  want  paint 
to  be  paint,  glass  to  be  glass  and 
marble — well  let  marble  stand  where 
it  is,  representing  the  beauty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  old  royalty  that  is  gone. 
(Continued  on  page  118) 


One  oj  a  pair  oj 
Early  English 
pedestal  light  fin- 
ished in  gold  and 
antique  green. 
Suggested  for 
living  room  or 
foyer  decoration. 


/^^POR  nearly  a  century  the  House 
"y  of  Newcomb  has  specialized  in 
creating  and  reproducing  fine 
mirrors,  frames  and  art  objects.  Of 
recent  years  we  have  added  a  note' 
worthy  collection  of  genuine  antiques 
to  our  exhibit.  Here  you  will  find  mir' 
rors,  lamps,  torcheres,  pictures,  chests, 
tables,  chairs,  vases,  clocks,  fabrics 
and  many  other  decorative  objects — - 
all  produced  by  ourselves  or  purchased 
abroad  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  discriminating  clientele.  ^  The 
Newcomb  Exhibition  rooms  are 
open  to  the  public,  although  all 
purchases  must  be  made  through 
accredited     dealers     or     decorators. 


A  very  lovely  console  in  the 
dainty  style  oj  Louis  XVI. 
Handpainted  decorations  on 
an  ivory  ground,  high  lighted 
with  gold. 


makersofdishncuve 
mirrors -antiques 
objets  d'art 


42-50  W.  13  th.  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

ESTABUSHED  1831 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Corner  of  Winter  Garden  nezv  Spanish  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.  All  Spanish  tile  work,  furniture,  lighting 
fixtures,  etc.   supplied  through  us. 

"PROGRESSIVE  architects  and  interior  decorators  will  be  interested 
in  studying  the  adaptability  of  Spanish  tiles  to  the  widest  possible 
range  of  decorative  effects,  styles  and  purposes.  We  are  at  your  service 
for  this  object. 

Through  our  associated  Spanish  manufacturers  we  handle  everything 
made  in   Spain  suitable  for  furnishing  and   decorating. 

INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 

Madrid,    Spain 

American   Associates 

Manuel  Caragol  &  Son  Inc. 


7  Water  St.  Established  1903 

Send   for   our   general    booklet 


New  York  City 


Wrought  Iron  Rods 
and  Cornices 

Patent  Applied  For 

Very  Beautiful  Designs 

No  need  of  measuring  or  screwing 

No  Damaging 

Simply  hook  up  on  wall 


Illustrations  sent  upon   request 


The   Midwest  Metal   Art   Company 
224-254  Butler  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Sun  Dial 

(j&atben  ®tnamtnt& 

May  Discount  25  per  cent 


FOR  RENT 


FOR  SALE 


REAL  ESTATE 

IN  BEAUTIFUL 

EASTERN    LONG    ISLAND 


Summer  Cottages — Shooting 
Lodges — Ocean  Frontage — Estates 


QUOGUE      1      THE  HAMPTONS 

MONTAUK     1     ORIENT 

SHELTER   ISLAND 

Write  to 
EASTERN    SUFFOLK    COUNTY 
REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  OF  L.  I. 

INC. 

E.  T.  Dayton,  Sec. 
East  Hampton,  L.  I. 


The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  107) 

style  of  ornamentation.  Other  chests      springs,     but 
had   panels   of  geometric   design,  or 
were  inlaid  with  colored  woods. 

The  sturdy,  splayed-legged  joint  or 
joined  stools  and  long  benches  or 
forms  were  much  used,  as  chairs 
were  still  a  rarity.  The  chair  of  im- 
portance was  the  wainscot,  with  high, 
carved  back  crested  with  a  pair  of 
reversed  scrolls  or  dolphins,  wooden 
seat,  clumsily  turned  arm-rests  and 
legs,  and  low,  heavy  stretchers  to 
raise  the  occupant's  feet  from  the 
cold  floor.  Quite  different  from  this 
was  the  chair  built  of  heavy  turned 
spindles,  doubtless  a  descendant  of 
the  Byzantine  spindled  chair  repro- 
duced in  article  I  of  this  series.  The 
curule  chair,  brought  from  the  Con- 
tinent, was  one  of  the  rare  uphoK 
stered  pieces. 

Tudor  tables  were  of  imposing  di- 
mensions, with  four  to  six  great 
melon-bulb  legs  joined  by  floor 
stretchers  and  supporting  heavy  draw- 
tops  which  could  be  extended  to 
double  the  length.  The  bulbs  were 
carved  with  acanthus  leaves  and 
gadrooning,  and  the  apron  with  strap- 
work  or  semi-circles.  Small  tables, 
had  baluster  legs  and  plain  stretchers. 

By  reputation,  at  least,  perhaps  no 
single  piece  of  Tudor  furniture  could 
approach  in  size  the  "great  bed  of 
Ware,"  often  referred  to  by  writers, 
Shakespeare  included  (Twelfth  Night, 
III,  2,  51),  and  variously  claimed  to 
have  accommodated  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  sleepers!  That  most 
Tudor  beds  were  of  generous  size  we 
know  from  the  many  extant  examples. 
They  were  decidedly  architectural, 
with  high  panelled  head-board  and  a 
coffered  and  corniced  canopy  which 
rested  on  columns  sometimes  quite 
detached  from  the  bed  proper.  From 
this  heavy  cornice  depended  a  tester 
and  curtains  to  the  floor,  and  from 
the  bed  rails  hung  a  valance.  Occa- 
sionally the  head-board  was  built  into 
the  wainscoting  and  contained  a 
sliding  panel  through  which,  in  time 
of  danger,  hasty  exit  might  be  made 
into  a  secret  passage.  The  mattress 
was     supported,     not     by     resilient 


by  ropes  interlaced 
through   holes   along   the   side   rails. 

Ornamental  wrought  iron  hardware 
was  no  longer  employed  after  the 
Gothic  period;  and  only  utilitarian 
pieces  of  simple  style  appeared  on 
Tudor  furniture — keyplates,  hinges, 
and  swinging  pulls,  or,  in  place  of 
these,  small  wooden  knobs. 

As  there  was  very  little  upholstered 
furniture  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
textiles  had  not  yet  begun  to  play  an 
important  part  in  this  respect  and 
were  used  mostly  for  loose  cushions 
and  bed  hangings.  These  hangings 
were  of  linen  or  unbleached  cotton, 
embroidered  with  thin,  rambling 
vines  or  scattered  floral  sprigs,  show- 
ing different  kinds  of  stitchery  in 
silks  and  wools  in  blues,  greens,  dull 
reds,  browns,  and  orange. 

That  Tudor  furniture  lost  much 
of  its  heaviness  when  in  its  proper 
environment  is  evident  when  we  see 
it  in  the  original  rooms  of  the  period. 
Such  rooms  were  spacious,  with  oaken 
wainscot,  large  fireplace,  carved  over- 
mantel,  and   parged   plaster   ceiling. 

Today  this  furniture  is  being  re- 
produced and  is  especially  suited  to 
homes  built  in  the  English  style,  pro- 
vided the  rooms  are  of  generous  size 
and  possess  architectural  features  of 
the  Tudor  period.  Many  fine  hotels 
and  clubs  have  rooms  in  which  the 
Tudor  style  of  decoration  and  fur- 
nishing is  splendidly  carried  out. 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  fifth  of  a 
series  of  articles  written  for  those  who 
love  furniture  for  its  beauty  and  his- 
tory, for  those  who  buy  furniture  for 
the  home,  and  for  those  who  make  or 
distribute  it.  The  authors  have  aimed  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  successive  styles,  in- 
cluding the  ornamental  hardware  and 
textiles  used  with  each.  Articles  to  folloxv 
are:  "English  Jacobean";  "English, 
William  &  Mary,  Queen  Anne" ;  "Eng- 
lish Georgian,  Chippendale  and  Hepple- 
white";  "English  Georgian,  Adam 
Brothers  and  Sheraton" ;  "American, 
Colonial,  Early  American" ;  "Modern, 
Reproductions,  Combinations  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Furniture" . 


Just  What  Is  This  Modernistic  Movement? 


(Continued  from  page  117) 


Intrinsic  Beauty  of  Materials.  We 
have  referred  to  this  before,  so  that 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  point  out 
that  the  craftsmen  of  the  modern 
movement  are  keenly  awake  to  the 
intrinsic  potentialities  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  materials  at  their  com- 
mand. Like  true  artists  they  seek  to 
learn  the  language  of  these  media, 
and  to  express,  rather  than  to  conceal, 
the  inherent  beauty  of  each. 

No  Copying.  We  are  tired  of  the 
meaningless  repetition  of  ancient  and 
academic  motifs  now  worn  thread- 
bare by  constant  application.  They 
may  have  been  appropriate  when 
they  too  were  modern,  but  their 
language  has  been  meaningless  today. 
So  too  with  the  copying  of  styles,  the 
imitation  of  other  ages,  the  "antiqu- 
ing" of  hardware  and  the  despoiling 
of  fresh  clean  surfaces  with  the  fake 
discoloration  of  age.  The  modernist 
is  courageous  enough  to  say:  Be  your- 
self! 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  America  is  going  to  lead  the 
modern  art  movement  just  as  today 
she  is  leading  in  the  large  scale  con- 
struction of  motor-cars,  in  furniture 
making,   in    high-class   ready-to-wear 


clothing,  in  plumbing  and  sanitation, 
— in  brief,  in  the  whole  technique  of 
modern  comfort,  and  in  the  mass 
production  of  everything  that  con- 
tributes to  new  standards  of  living. 
In  Europe  the  leaders  of  the  modern 
movement  admit  that  the  new  in- 
spiration comes  from  America.  If  this 
is  denied,  I  can  only  refer  the  reader 
to  Corbusier's  stimulating  volume 
"Toward  a  New  Architecture"  (Pay- 
son  &  Clark).  In  Paris,  men  like 
Corbusier's  Rob,  Mallet-Stevens,  Sau- 
vage  and  Sarrazin  have  had  to  strug- 
gle against  the  prejudices  and  mental 
habits  which  have  been  formed  by 
centuries.  In  Vienna,  great  artists 
like  Hoffman,  Strand  and  Frank  have 
so  few  opportunities  they  have  been 
reduced  to  the  designing  of  tene- 
ments for  the  working  classes.  Here 
the  opportunities  are  infinite.  The 
spirit  of  America  is  crying  aloud  for 
an  art  genuinely  expressive  of  itself. 


Editor's  Note  :  This  is  the  first  of  three 
articles  by  Mr.  Frankl.  The  second  one, 
appearing  in  June,  will  take  up  the 
question  of  Furniture  and  Fittings,  and 
the  third  will  cover  Fabrics,  including 
curtains,   sofa  pillows,   etc. 
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Apartment  Facing 
Park 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

giving  an  impression  of  old  weathered 
oak  in  wide  panels. 

The  chef  d'oeuzre  seems  to  be  the 
buffet  of  mahogany  in  the  Empire  pe- 
riod. Slender,  gracefully  turned  col- 
umns support  the  mirror  and  are 
repeated  below.  Swan  head  handles 
and  gilt  motifs  carry  out  the  period 
idea  and  the  well  balanced  lines  and 
simple  beauty  of  this  buffet  give  it 
an  outstanding  quality.  The  accessor- 
ies on  the  buffet  are  worthy  of  a  page 
unto  themselves  but  they  will  have  to 
be  described  in  a  single  paragraph. 
There  are.  for  example,  two  Stafford- 
shire mugs  and  a  chubby  pitcher  of 
the  same  ware,  placed  on  the  shelf 
above  the  mirror.  In  Victorian 
coasters  on  top  of  the  buffet,  there 
are  two  Waterford  glass  decanter- 
Collectors  are  drawn  to  this  - 
by  its  peculiar  moonstone  lustre, 
which  provides  a  beauty  rarely  found 
in  any  other  ware  of  the  type.  An- 
other interesting  piece  is  a  small  box 
of  rare  wood  which  opens  to  reveal 
four  compartments  lined  with  sap- 
phire and  containing  crystal  bottle- 
etched  with  gold,  for  liqueurs;  this 
little  cabinet  dates  from  1700. 

At  the  side  of  the  buffet  there  is 
an  old  wine  cooler  of  brass  inlay  on 
rosewood,  with  lion's  head  handle- 
Made  in  the  year  1812,  this  wine  case 
must  have  an  interesting  history. 
How  often  though  one  finds  that  these 
old  pieces  would  ha  vebeen  quite  as  pro- 
saicesourice  chests,  were  it  not  for  im- 
aginative factors  that  tradition  absorb- 
There  might  be  many  legend- 
woven  about  the  other  pieces  in  this 
room,  particularly  the  old  chairs  of 
the  English  Regency  period,  made  of 
(rood  and  inlaid  with  brass.  The 
!  are  covered  in  a  neutral  green, 
brocaded  in  a  diamond  pattern  on  an 
old  coach  silk  such  a<  was  used  in 
the  sedan  chairs  many  years 

The  attention  is  swayed  from  the 
upholstery  of  coaches  to  the  lovely 
old  Chippendale  table  made  in  1820. 
On  such  polished  boards  there  must 
have  been  the  most  succulent  viands 
of  old  England— there  were  certainly 
the  Christmas  processional-  of  Hoar's 
head  with  its  bright  red  apple  popped 
in  the  mouth,  tall  gleaming  tapers  and 
sparkling  Burgundy. 

Two  mahogany  cabinets  in  the  pe- 
riod of  William  the  Fourth  contain  a 
Davenport  dessert  service  and  a  ser- 
vice of  Spode.  In  the  centre  of  the 
front  windows,  an  English  chest  of 
leather,  painted  a  neutral  green,  holds 
a  samovar  of  copper  and  brass.  It  is 
the  sort  of  samovar  that  is  used  fre- 
quently, one  feels,  and  therefore  pos- 
sesses an  added  charm — as  the  piano 
in  the  drawing  room. 

The  fireplace  blends  into  the  walls 
and   on   top   there   are    Staffordshire 
busts    of    Handel    and    George    the 
Third,  placed  on  either  side  as  guard- 
ians   to    an    English    clock    of    1760. 
Above  the  fireplace  there  is  a  view  of 
'  Yaux    Hall"    by    Rowlandson.    The 
fireside  accessories  are  of  brass  with 
George  Washington  andirons.  These 
andirons  have  a  great  historical  value 
and  are  treasures.  Other  interesting 
notes  in  the  dining  room  are  provided 
inthelithographsof  London,  by  Thomas 
Shotter    Boys,    and   near   each    one, 
sidelights  of  gilt  with  convex  mirrors. 
Just    across    the    foyer    from    the 
dining  room  is  the  library,  decorated 
more  emphatically  in  one  period  than 
any  of  the  other  rooms  in  the  apart- 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


AWARDED    GOLD    MEDAL    OF  HONOR    IN    NATIVE    INDUSTRIAL  ART 
39th     ANNUAL    EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE    OF    NEW    YORK 


A    GROUP    IN    THE    SHOWROOMS 


AMERICAN    HEPPLEWHITE 
FURNITURE,  BY  KENSINGTON. 


j2.^£^'-0  ONE  can  journey  through 
•T\J-U  New  England  without  falling 
•^m|j  under  the  spell  of  the  appealing 
Zic— '•— s>i?  beauty  of  the  old  New  England 
homes.  Architecture  and  environment  are  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  the  beautiful  simplicity 
in  line  and  proportion  of  the  old  houses  is 
the  highest  expression  of  craftsmanship. 

The  work  of  our  native  cabinet  makers  of 


The  purchase  of  Kensington 
Furniture  may  he  arranged 
through  your  decorator 
*or    furniture    dealer. 


the  period  in  the  styles  of  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton  has  the  same  enduring  charm — the 
sense  of  fitness  to  its  surroundings,  the  per- 
fection of  proportions,  the  virile  grace  of  line. 

Reproductions  by  Kensington  are  not 
only  authentic  in  every  detail  of  design  but 
also  retain  through  the  old-time  hand  pro- 
cesses of  the  Kensington  craftsmen  the 
character  and  the  decorative  quality  usually 
associated  only  with  the  antique. 

* 
Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  decorative 
styles  appropriate  for  American  homes.        S        £ 


KensiMgtonmfgQjmiMy 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 
showrooms  •  41  west  45th  street  •  sixth  floor 


Write  for  illustrated  hook- 
let  A  and  pamphlet  "Ho'w 
Kensington  Furniture 
May   Be   Purchased" 


FOR   SALE 

"Stonycroft,"  on  Sylvan  Road, 
at    Westport,    Conn. 

Spacious  Private  Home 

An  all-year  house,  Colonial  architecture.  5 
years  old,  situated  in  35  acres  of  land. 
Absolute  quiet  and  privacy.  Main  house: 
16  rooms,  2  baths.  Tenant  house:  9  rooms. 
2  baths.  Apartment  of  .r>  rooms,  1  room 
over  4-car  garaee.  Hardwood  floors,  all 
brass  plumbing,  vapor  heat,  town  water  and 
electricity.     Grounds    beautifully    landscaped. 

LOCATION — 1  hour  10  minutes  from  Grand 
Central  Station.  Close  to  Westport  Golf  Club 
and  Hunt  Club.  Bathing  and  sailing  at 
nearby  Compo   Beach. 

Could  be  used  for  Sanitarium  or  School 

Owner:  Miss  Jeannette  Engel, 
201    West   79th   Street,    N.   Y.   City 


YE   OLDE  MANTEL  SHOPPE 

63  Ninth  Avenue,  at  15th  Street       Established  50  years      New  York  City 


A  wonderful 
display  of  over 
12  J  rare  arc 
tique  mantels 
of  various  per- 
iods. Also  ex' 
quisite  repro« 
ductions  of  old 
mantels. 

Rare  old  Colo* 
nial  doorways. 
Handsome 
iron  grille  en- 
trance  doors, 
and  other  high 
grade  stock. 
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Established  1874 

2and4E.Forti/-Fourtk  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Following  the 
form  of  fashion 
with  the  touch  of 
good  taste  is  a  dis- 
tinctive attainment 
of  Wetzel. 


Copyright  by  Wet?el 


Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICA'S  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR 


A425 — Choice  Italian  XVI  Century  Credenza,  finest  carving. 

65"  x  20"  deep  by  47"  high.  Price— $366.   Dealers  apply 

for  discount. 

33   east  47th   St. 
at  riadisonr  Avenue  .  New  York 


Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  115) 

American  illegit.,  you  can  fancy  some 
of  the  fun.  I  chuckled  my  head  off. 
"the  three  musketeers" 

Ziegfeld  does  it  again!  I  get  tired 
of  saying  it;  but  it  is  always  so,  and 
twice  so  with  the  musical  version  of 
"The  Three  Musketeers,"  that  rol- 
licking, fascinating,  immoral,  devil- 
may-care,  romantic,  swashbuckling 
tale  of  old  France.  Where  to  begin  to 
describe  the  beauties,  the  humor,  the 
artistry,  the  heaven-begotten,  long- 
legged  girls  of  "The  Three  Musket- 
eers?" William  Anthony  Maguire  has 
kept  the  story  intact,  and  there  parade 
and  sing  and  fight  and  love  before  our 
ravished  eyes  D'Artagnan  (Dennis 
King),  Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis, 
Cardinal  Richelieu  (Reginald  Owen); 
Lady  De  Winter  (Vivienne  Osborne), 
Constance  Bonacieux  (Vivienne  Se- 
gal), and  all  of  them,  all  of  them,  all 
of  them — the  whole  gang.  Harriet 
Hoctor,  that  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  dancer,  delighted  all  my 
senses.  There  are  twelve  scenes,  every 
one  containing  a  duel,  a  love-song  or 
a  juicy  bit  of  intrigue.  And  the  music? 
By  the  eternal  Friml,  which  means 
the  best  of  the  popular  brand.  After 
"Strange  Interlude,"  go  see  "The 
Three  Musketeers." 
"twelve  thousand" 

The  Garrick  Players,  Basil  Sydney 
and  Mary  Ellis  co-starring,  put  on 
their  second  play,  "Twelve  Thou- 
sand," by  Bruno  Frank,  translated 
from  the  German.  It  is  romantic 
satire  that  tickles  the  brain  in  spots, 
moves  the  spine  to  thrills,  burbles  the 
blood  with  expectant  murder  and 
bloodshed  and  causes  me  to  think  up 
wildly  extravagant  and  hysterical 
poems  on  the  beauty,  daintiness,  cos- 
tuming and  exquisite  acting  of  Mary 
Ellis.  The  play  is  laid  in  a  German 
kingdom  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  the  pre-Volstead  Colonies  and 
concerns  the  traffic  of  England  and  a 
German  Prince  in  twelve  thousand 
peasants  to  go  overseas  and  stop  the 
ringing  of  the  Liberty  Bell.  The 
Princess,  Mary  Ellis,  and  her  secre- 
tary, Basil  Sydney,  are  secretly  pro- 
liberty.  The  latter  gets  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  kill  off  the  transportation 
of  the  hirelings.  He  is  about  to  be 
broken  over  the  wheel  when — well, 
it  all  ends  happily  by  a  sudden  old 
theatrical  siage  trick,  for  which  I 
thank  God.  I  could  not  have  stood  the 
tears  of  the  glorious  Mary  if  her  sec- 
retary had  been  munched  up.  It  is  a 
good  play  and  good  entertainment. 
The  Garrick  Players  is  one  of  the 
best  acting  organizations  in  town. 
"henry  v" 

This  historical  drama,  by  Shake- 
speare, revived  by  Walter  Hampden, 
is  one  of  the  Bard's  most  declamatory 
and  mouth-filling  bores.  It  is  litera- 
ture, not  a  play,  and  I  imagine  Mr. 
Hampden  put  it  on  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  Richard  Mansfield  did  years 
ago  at  the  old  Garden  Theatre — 
Truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Hampden  does  not 
rant  or  roar,  he  plays  it  in  a  lower 
key  than  did  Mr.  Mansfield.  But  he 
does  not  infuse  his  customary  versa- 
tility and  elasticity  into  the  part  of 
Henry.  The  livest  thing  in  the  revival 
was  Cecil  Yapp's  "Fluellen."  He 
really  moved  and  talked  like  a  human 
being.  Why  do  they  always  play  such 
a  human  playwright  as  Shakespeare 
up  in  the  Fourth  Dimension?  Is  it,  in 
this  case,  because  Claude  Bragdon, 
transcendental  mathematician,  de- 
signed   and    supervised    the  scenes? 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

JOANNA  CLOTH 

Sun  Proof  Rain  Proof 

Dirt  Resisting      Cleanable 


NEW 
SHADE  CLOTH 
that  STAYS 
NEW 

HERE  is  Stewart  Hartshorn's  lat- 
est contribution  to  perfection 
in  window  shades —Joanna  Cloth 
—  the  shade  fabric  that  brings  an 
entirely  new  beauty  to  window 
shades.  There's  a  delightful  soft- 
ness in  the  FEEL  of  Joanna  Cloth 
and  yet  it  is  so  staunch  in  its  resist- 
ance to  rain,  sun,  wear  and  dirt, 
that  it  will  STAY  new  beyond  the 
period  when  ordinary  cloths  are 
due  for  replacement. 
Specify  Joanna  Cloth  on  Hartshorn 
Rollers  when  you  reshade  your 
home.  It  is  spun,  woven  and  fin- 
ished by  Hartshorn. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO. 

250  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SHADE  ROLLERS  and 

WINDOW  SHADE  CLOTH 

Makers    of  Hartshorn    Shade    Rollers 


of  the  Jft'nc  &rte 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts..  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 

Instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture  and 
Illustration.     Write  for  Illustrated   Circular. 

Eleanor  A.  Fraser,  Curator 


BOOKPLATES 

Sketches    submitted    and   plates   de- 
signed  and  etched   on   copper 
To  order  only 
Prices  from  $100.00  up.  Send  for  samples 
RALPH  FLETCHER  SEYMOUR 
410    South    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

IN  2-OUNCE  TINS 
Full  assortment  of  colors 


Write  for  price  list 


BACO  PICAREFF 
PAINT  STOPPER 

for  controlling  color  outlines 
12   Standard  Shades — 45c  a  jar. 

BACHMEIER    8C   COMPANY,    Inc. 

Dept.  10 

448  West  37th  St.        New  York,  N.  Y. 


Johns  -7\/[a  n  v  illey 


SMaster  of  Asbestos 


SI 

Hexagonal  Shingles  on  a  small  cottage 


START  WITH  A  PERMANENT  ROOF 
OR   RE-ROOF   FOR  THE  LAST  TIME 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingle  Roofs  are  dated 
on  our  records— None  has  ever  worn  out 


■■  -  ■      ■■ 


A" 


BETTER  looking 
roof — a  roof  that 
will  never  wear 
out,  that  will  never  lose  its  color,  that 
is  permanently  fireproof,  that  ends 
roofing  expense  for  all  time  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  you  can  make.  It 
assures  you  of  saving  money. 

You  do  not  need  to  buy  a  new  roof 
or  make  extensive  repairs  every  few 
years.  Cheap  roofs  are  a  false  econ- 
omy. Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shin- 
gles cost  a  few  dollars  more  than  paper 
and  asphalt  roofs,  or  other  temporary 
materials,  but  their  first  cost  is  their 
last.  No  roof  of  these  shingles  has 
ever  worn  out.  And  you  cannot  buy  a 
better  looking  roof  at  any  price. 

Completely  Fireproof 

As  one  house  owner  says  — 

"I've  found  that  as  a  rule  you  get 
what  you  pay  for.  My  roof  cost  me  a 
little  more  because  it's  worth  more.  1 
could  have  put  on  a  substitute  for  a 
few  dollars  less.  It  would  have  kept 
the  weather  out  for  a  few  years.  In- 
stead, I  spent  a  little  more  and  got  a 
roof  that  I'll  never  have  to  replace  and 
that  is  completely  fireproof.  Besides, 
my  roof  has  beauty  and  a  solid  sub- 
stantial look  that  flimsy  materials  just 
can't  give.  Altogether  I  think  I  made 
a  mighty  good  buy."  Our  customer 
is  right.  To  buy  a  temporary  roof  is 
simply  buying  more  expense  in  the 
near  future.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  save  you  such  expense — and 
the  annoyance  that  goes  with  it. 


This  house  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  shows  one  of  the  many  pleasing 
color  arrangements  possible  with  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 


It  is  Easy  to  Buy  These  Shingles 

Every  roofer  or  contractor,  every  lum- 
ber or  building  material  dealer  can 
supply  you  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles.  Not  all  have  stocks,  but  any 
of  them  can  easily  obtain  the  shingles 
from  one  of  our  Authorized  Distrib- 
utors. It  will  pay  you  to  insist  on  having 
what  you  want — to  protect  your  home 
and  to  beautify  it  with  the  warm,  har- 
monious colors  which  are  demanded 
by  modern  taste. 

Your  Roof  is  Recorded 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  roofer  for  the  Johns- 
Manville  certificate.  This  vouches  for 
the  genuineness  of  your  roof,  and 
shows  the  name  of  the  dealer  who 
supplied  you  with  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles.  A  copy  of  this  rec- 
ord is  entered  at  our  main  office,  thus 
insuring  you  the  protection  of  our 
full  guarantee. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
MASTER  OF  ASBESTOS 

Thepioneerdeveloperof  Asbestos  was  Johns- 
Manville.  This  strange  mineral  which  can 
be  spun  into  yarn,  woven  into  fabrics,  ground 
into  cement  or  felted  into  paper,  is  now  a 
vital  necessity  to  scores  of  industries. 

It  is  also  closely  associated  with  the  every- 
day life  of  everybody.  Motor  cars  are  con- 
trolled at  all  speeds  by  Johns-Manville  As- 
bestos Brake  Lining  and  clutch  facings. 
Home  heating  plants  are  made  more  effective 
by  Improved  Asbestocel  insulation  on  the 
pipes.  Railway  cars  are  insulated  against 
heat  and  cold  by  Johns-Manville.  Thus  the 
products  of  Johns-Manville  are  of  impor- 
tance to  almost  every  person  in  the  country. 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Brake 
Lining  makes 
automobiles  safer. 


Johns-Manville  Improved 
Asbestocel  on  heater  pipes 
costs  very  little,  saves  coal 
and  insures  a  warm  house 


Acoustical  treatment  invented  and  installed  by 
Johns-Manville  corrects  echoes  and  faulty  acoustics 
in  churches  or  other  auditoriums,  and  checks  rever- 
berations and  noise  in  hospitals,  at  moderate  cost. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 

1>rake  Lining  and  Insulations 
of EnduringFireproof Asbestos 


Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  CORP. 

New   York,  Chicago, 

Cleveland,  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd. , 

Toronto 

(  Mail  coupon  to  branch  ntartstyou) 

Send  me  your  free  booklet  showing 
how  to  choose  the  roof  most  suitable 
for  my  house. 


now  the  cellar 

becomes  another  room 


There's  a  game  of  billiards  in  full 
swing — dad  and  the  boys  are  having 
the  time  of  their  lives.  The  cellar  has 
become  a  "den" — and  exclusive  terri- 
tory for  the  men  of  the  family. 

How  much  the  new  "Thatcher" 
Elite  Boiler  has  contributed  to  this 
transformation  you  can  readily  see  for 
yourself.  And  the  house — the  great 
big  house  above — from  mother's  sew- 
ing room  to  the  children's  nursery 
is  snug  and  warm  like  a  woolly  blan- 
ket, no  matter  how  much  the  chill 
winds  blow  outside. 


' 


And  throughout  the  house 
you  will  find  the  new  Thatcher 
"Gothic"  Radiators — gracefully 
proportioned,  decorative,  and  most 
efficient  in  heat  delivery.  The  house 
that  "Thatcher"  heats  is  always  warm 
— never  cold,  for  the  powerful 
Thatcher    boiler    with    its    famous 


"staggered  fire  travel"  drives 
the  heat  upward  with  unfailing 
persistency. 

Write  us  today  for  illustrated  booklets  on  both 
red   enamel   jacketed 


the   new    Thatcher   "Elite 
Boiler  and  the  new  Thatcher 


'Gothic"  Radiator. 


THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

39-41    St.    Francis   St.,   Newark,   N.   J. 

New  York— 21  West  44th  St. 

Chicago — 341   No.   Clark  Street 


Thatcher 

■~  I  •  ■  ENAMEL  D        *  I 

elite   jacketed   Uoilers 


Boilers 


BOILERS   -   FURNACES  -   RANGES  -  RADIATORS 


MAY.  1928 
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Does  this  chaise-longue 
tell  you  its  story? 


EVERY  piece  of  fine  furniture  that  is  authentic  in 
form  has  a  richly  romantic  story  to  tell  to  those 
who  can  read  it.  There  is,  therefore,  a  wealth  of 
lifelong  enjoyment  to  be  gained  by  acquiring  the 
information  presented  in  the  very  remarkable  series 
of  articles  we  are  now  publishing  under  the  general 
title — 

"The  Fascinating  History 
of  Furniture" 

by  Alice  and  Bettina  Jackson 


This  series  began  in  the  January 
number.  It  has  attracted  great  at- 
tention. Many  people  already 
well  informed,  including  persons 
having  professional  knowledge, 
have  requested  us  to  enter  their 
subscriptions  so  they  "will  be  cer- 
tain not  to  miss  a  single  article". 
If  you  have  missed  the  preced- 
ing articles,  be  sure  to  read  the 


one  in  this  issue — the  fifth  of  the 
series.  You  will  then  realize  that 
these  articles  are  different  from 
any  others,  or  any  books,  you 
have  ever  read — and  you  will, 
we  feel  sure,  wish  to  read  the  en- 
tire series.  To  make  this  possible, 
as  there  are  six  more  articles  to 
come,  we  make  you  this  very 
special  offer — 


January,  1928,  to  November,  1928,  for  $3. 

11  months  for  the  regular  price  for  6  months 

In  other  words  we'll  start  your  subscription  with 
the  January  issue  and  end  it  with  the  next  No- 
vember issue,  the  back  issues  being  mailed  to  you 
immediately. 


TF  you  have  already  read  the 
previous  articles  but  have  not 
kept  them  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
them  again  to  have  the  entire 
series  to  keep  for  reference.  You 
will  find  it  of  value  numberless 
times. 

The  eleven  articles  of  the  series  are 


(Any  designer,  decorator, 
dealer  in  furniture  or  antiques, 
or  anyone  else  having  profes- 
sional interest  in  furniture  will 
find  these  articles  literally  invalu- 
able.) 


From  Egyptian  to  Early  Mediae- 
val 

Rise,  Development  and  Decline 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 

Beginnings  and  Development  of 
Gothic  Art  in  France  and  Eng- 
land: the  Transitional  Period 
and  the  French  Renaissance 

French  Styles  from  Louis  XIV 
to  Empire 

Spanish    and    English    (Tudor) 


English   Jacobean 

English  William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne 

Georgian,  Chippendale  and  Hep- 
plewhite 

Georgian,  Adam  Brothers  and 
Sheraton 

American  Colonial  and  Early 
American 

Modern  Reproductions  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Furniture 


In  addition  to  this  most  valuable  series,  you  will  receive 
scores  of  articles  by  our  highest  authorities  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  creation  of  beautiful  homes  of  all  kinds, 
from  building  materials  and  plans,  to  lamps,  china,  glass  and 
silverware. 

As  just  one  article  in  just  one  of  these  issues  may  alone 

be  worth  to  you  many  times  the  cost  of  this  subscription, 

we  hope  you  will 

SEND  US  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


ARTS  6?  DECORATION,  578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  enclosed  $3.  record  me  as  a  subscriber  to  receive  the  January, 
1928,  to  November,    1928,   issues. 


AtfD  5/28. 


The  Advent  of  the  New  Model  6 

Remington-Noiseless 

with  Four-Row  Standard  Keyboard 

is  the  greatest  event  in  typewriter  progress  since 
the  invention  of  the  writing  machine.  It  supplies 
noiseless  typewriting,  for  which  the  demand  is  great 
and  growing,  together  with  the  Standard  Keyboard 
and  every  other  operating  feature  desired  by  the 
typewriter  user.  A  surpassingly  light,  easy  touch, 
swift  action,  beautiful  work,  and  excellent  manifold- 
ing qualities  are  among  its  outstanding  merits. 

Noiseless  typewriting  has  long  been  inevitable  and 
now  the  inevitable  typewriter  is  here. 

Sold  by  the 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER   CO. 

DIVISION  OF  REMINGTON  RAND  BUSINESS  SERVICE  INC. 

374  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 


Quality  Printing 

The  facilities  of  a  complete  mod- 
ern printing  plant  with  an  organ- 
ization  trained  and  experienced 
in  printing  of  the  highest  class  is 
offered  to  those  whose  standards 
of  business  require  a  grade  of 
printing  on  a  par  with  their  ideals 

Booklets         Catalogs 
Direct  by  Mail 

THE  ART  PRESS 

356-60    WEST    36TH    STREET 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


Thone  6389  Longacre 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


WHILE  IN  EUROPE 

Americans  when  Abroad  find  that  our  Paris 
and  London  Shops  are  a  Great  Convenience 
in  supplying  their  Requirements.  You  have 
the  advantage  of  selecting  the  very  Finest 
and  most  Exclusive  Merchandise  that  Europe 
produces,  at  prices  prevailing  there. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONB 


uenuemeris  Jailors 


Our  New  and  distinc- 
tive Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Fabrics  are  now 
ready  for  inspection. 


Our  Representative  visits 
Principal  Cities  in  the 
Middle  West— dates  will 
be  sent  upon  application. 


Color  Enters  the  Modern  Linen  Closet 


(Continued  from  page  67) 


solid  colors  of  jade,  rose,  gold,  blue 
and  orchid.  Exclusive  with  one  house 
is  the  morning  glory  decoration  of  the 
bathroom  "ensemble"  consisting  of 
towels,  bath  sheets,  mats,  face  cloths, 
robes  and  even  slippers  in  white,  pink, 
blue,  yellow,  light  green  or  peach,  with 
the  graceful  morning  glory  design  in 
natural  colors  either  covering  the  en- 


Damask  towels  in  color  with  tiny  white  stars  in  border, 
huck  with  colored  flower  borders  or  white  linen  with 
hand  tinted  flowers  in  pastel  shades  all  have  a  place  in 
the    modern    bathroom.    Courtesy    B.   Altman    &    Co. 


tire  surface  or  merely  in  the  border. 

Curtains  for  the  shower  with 
window  curtains  to  match,  are  of 
plain  or  patterned  silk,  so  treated  that 
it  is  impervious  to  water.  The  colors 
in  these  plain  or  watered  silks  are 
lovely,  exquisite  turquoise,  ravishing 
rose,  clear  jade,  tan,  in  fact  any  and 
every  color  may  be  found  in  this 
beautiful  fabric.  For  the  less  luxuri- 
ous menage  are  the  waterproof  ging- 
hams of  Scotch  plaid  with  the  colors 
of  every  clan,  and  gay  chintzes,  plain, 
or  in  unlimited  variety  of  charming 
colors  and  patterns. 

New  bath  towels  and  mats  are  as 
decorative  and  vivid  in  color  as 
household  linens,  nile  green  with  wide 
embossed  borders  of  white  on  peach, 
blue  and  lavender  with  yellow  and 
white  borders,  peach  colored  towels 
bordered  with  embossed  designs  in 
white  on  green.  Green  and  blue  bath 
towels  and  mats  have  dolphins  and 
whales  in  white  on  their  sea  colored 
surfaces.  Plain  white  bath  towels 
have    chenille    floral   borders   in    gay 


colors,  or  Grecian  borders  in  pure 
white.  Face  and  bath  towels  for 
yachts  are  in  pure  white  huck,  with 
ships  and  sea  gulls  in  the  borders  of 
gold,  gray,  blue  and  green.  Silk  bath 
mats  and  rugs  are  in  two  shades  of 
yellow,  green,  pink,  orchid,  blue,  or 
have  centers  in  solid  colors  and  bor- 
ders with  alternate  stripes  of  white, 
or  deeper  tones  of 
the   self   color.   ' 

LINEN  FOR  BED- 
ROOM, BATH  AND 
KITCHEN 

Although  t  h  e 
kitchen  is  scarcely 
the  art  center  of 
the  house,  except 
for  its  plates,  its 
linens  are  no 
longer  chosen 
haphazard.  Careful 
housewives  give 
more  than  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  color 
schemes  in  the 
kitchen,  so  its  tiled 
walls  as  well  as  but- 
ler's pantry  flaunt 
pennants  for  dry- 
ing glass  and  china, 
gay  as  those  on 
lavatory  racks.  Val- 
ances over  kitchen 
windows  usually 
strike  the  key  of 
color  in  the  kitch- 
en ensemble  and 
the  gayest  shades 
are  none  too  bright 
in  chintzes,  cre- 
tonnes, plain  chambrays  or  plaid 
ginghams.  Along  with  early  Amer- 
ican furniture,  that  relic  of  Colonial 
days,  the  time  honored  roller  towel 
is  still  in  the  picture,  in  its  former 
place  of  honor,  but  gay  with  a 
Jacquard  design  in  stripes  of 
scarlet,  blue,  tan,  green  and  black. 

Besides  the  old  time  checked  glass 
towels,  there  are  new  ones  in  white 
linen  with  borders  of  green,  gold,  red 
and  blue  or  decorations  of  glasses  in 
color,  and  square  towels  in  white 
basket  weave,  with  blue  lines  and  bor- 
ders. Most  attractive  glass  linen  is  in 
delicate  rose  barred  in  checks  by 
quarter  inch  stripes  of  white,  or  in 
orchid,  rose,  apple  green  and  primrose 
yellow,  with  white  inch  blocks  made 
by  the  bands  of  color  crossing.  But 
why  end  a  linen  story  with  a  tale  of 
towels  when  two  lovely  table  covers 
are  crying  to  be  noticed,  one  of  hand- 
kerchief linen  with  prim  little  bunches 
of  rosy  cheeked  apples  and  green 
leaves,  bordered  with  blue,  the  other 
in  blue  Assisi  cross-stitch  embroidery. 


The  Smaller  Home 

(Continued  from  page  110) 


The  furniture  in  the  dining  room  is 
of  modern  manufacture,  Jacobean  in 
design.  The  draperies  are  also  Jaco- 
bean, consisting  of  a  hand  block  linen 
having  a  biscuit  colored  background 
with  rust,  gold  and  soft  green  used 
in  the  design  of  the  material.  The 
banner  which  hangs  over  the  fire- 
place is  Venetian  velvet  of  the  By- 
zantine period.  The  chair  upholstered 
is  also  Venetian  velvet,  in  color  gold 
with  a  silver  thread  worked  through 
the  background  and  showing  in  the 
small  medallion  patterns. 

In  the  living  room  the  rug  is  an  an- 
tique Turkboff,  the  background  sug- 
gesting a  soft  purplish  mulberry  with 


design  in  soft  blue  and  gold.  The 
draperies  are  gold  damask  Florentine 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  fur- 
niture is  upholstered  in  this  material, 
also  the  tapestry  and  brocades. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ten 
thousand  and  more  details  in  this 
charming  and  individual  house.  It  is 
designed  according  to  the  highest 
standard,  and  is,  moreover,  rich  in 
human  interest,  which  is  essential  in 
the    realization    of    a   home. 

Editor's  Note:  In  this  series  of  smaller 
homes,  Mr.  Boyd  will  write  three  more 
articles  showing,  charming  variations  of 
style  and  building  materials. 
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BARCLAY 

VEIP  YORK'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 


AN  environment  where  the  manner 
.  of  living  is  an  adornment  to  life 
itself.  With  shops,  theatres,  clubs 
within  moment's  reach,  its  air  of  serene 
detachment  becomes  doubly  delight- 
ful. Charming  apartments,  done  in  the 
early  American  manner — or  un- 
furnished if  desired — are  available  for 
short  or  long  term  leases — with  ac- 
commodations, too,  for  the  transient 
visit  of  days. 

//  'ritt  for  information  and  brochure. 
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JUH  N   P,   SANDERSON 


New  York 


STREET 


A  QUAINT 
COLONIAL    COMBINATION 

by  the  Brothers  de  Sherbinin 

REMINISCENT  of  Colonial  Days 
\_,  is  this  quaint  combination  of 
Pleatette  Shade  and  wrought  iron 
candlestick.  Picture  it  in  any  one  of 
the  dozens  of  places  just  made  for  it 
in  the  living  room,  study,  guest  chamber 
or  master  bedroom. 

The  special  "translucing  treatment" 
(accorded  all  shades  by  de  Sherbinin) 
causes  this  delightful  Pleatette  to  glow 
with  subtle,  friendly  warmth,  drawing 
one  irresistibly  towards  it  in  admiration. 
Upon  it,  the  Brothers  de  Sherbinin  have 
placed  their  Hall-Mark  (reproduced  be- 
low) indicative  of  all  that  connotes 
beauty  and  artistry  in  shademaking. 

At  exclusive  shops  everywhere  you 
may  obtain  shades  by  de  Sherbinin; 
be  sure  to  look  for  this  name  upon 
the  inside  of  the  shade  frame. 

de  Sherbinin  mc 

116  East  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  clothes  wc  are  mak- 
ing for  gentlemen,  are  of 
the  highest  possible  quality 
in  materials  and  workman- 
ship— there  is  nothing  better 
— the  style  is  irreproachable 
and    the    prices    reasonable. 


The  new  Spring  and  Summer 
materials  have  arrived  from 
England  and  Scotland. 


Hughes  &  Muller 

Established  in  1848  at  338  High  Street 
1527  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia 


Alfred  Nelson  &  Co. 

TAILORS 
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Sport 


"Intelligent  industry 
is  the  only  prayer 
Nature  answers" 


580  Fifth  Avenue 

EMPIRE   TRUST   BUILDING 

AT  47TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


2040  BRYANT 
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loyment 
ahead 

"EUROPE 


Security,  freedom  from 
care  —  and  every  travel 
comfort  are  the  experiences 
assured  to  Europe-bound 
travelers  by  the  American 
Express  plan  of  Independent 
travel. 

You  see  all  the  things  and 
places  you  wish  in  utmost 
ease  and  comfort.  Your  own 
personal  preferences  and  re- 
quirements are  embodied 
in  the  itinerary.  YOU  have 
the  option  on  the  sightsee- 
ing, class  of  accommodation 
and  amount  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  trip. 

When  the  tentative 
plans  submitted  by 
our  travel  experts 
meet  with  your  en- 
tire satisfaction,  the 
American  Express  pro- 
ceeds with  the  actual 
arrangements  .  .  .  providing 
you  in  advance  with  all  you 
need  for  your  journey. .  .tick- 
ets, reservations,  etc.,  with 
an  automatic  introduction 
to  service  at  every  American 
Express  office  abroad. 

Thenew  booklet"  American 
Traveler  in  Europe"  fully  de- 
scribes how  to  go  to  Europe, 
where  to  go,  and  what  to 
see  in  ease,  safety  and  com- 
fort. Call,  telephone  or  send 
coupon  for  a  copy  to  the 
nearest  office  below. 


Standing- 
in-line 
delays  and 
disappoint- 
ments are 
eliminated 


American 
express 

Travel  Department 
„ 

65   Broadway,  New  York 
58   E.  Washington    Street 

Chicago 
Market    at    Second   Street 

San  Francisco 
606  McGlawn-Bowen  Bldg. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  send  "The  American  Traveler  In 
Europe"  to 


Name. 


Address . 


Ahvays  Carry 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

fnvnTi'nTiTiTiTi,lYIY|v»viviv'viviv«viviv»vp.H< 


Apartment  Facing 
Park 

(Continued  from  page  119) 

ment.  It  is  from  this  library  that  the 
Empire  influence  has  been  penetrat 
ing,  no  doubt. 

Here  we  find  suggestions  of  St. 
Cloud  or  Malmaison,  carried  out  in 
sumptuous  curtains  of  heavy  satin  in 
green  and  gold  with  deep  gold  fringed 
valance,  the  curtains  having  the  lyre 
and  wreath  design.  The  same  color 
note  is  emphasized  in  the  covering  of 
the  barrel  chair  which  is  in  green 
satin,  brocaded  in  the  Gold  Star  pat- 
tern that  was  in  favor  with  the  Em- 
press. The  1860  writing  desk  facing 
the  window  is  a  copy  of  one  in  use 
during  Napoleon's  reign.  It  is  of  light 
mahogany  inlaid  with  brass  and  on 
top  is  placed  a  lamp,  not  unlike  the 
old  Cinerary  Urns  revived  during  the 
Empire  period. 

Although  the  room  is  not  large,  its 
size  is  well  handled  by  the  walnut 
wainscoting  of  the  walls  formed  by 
bookcases.  Old  leather  bindings  add 
an  alluring  touch  to  the  neutral  tones 
of  this  reading  room  and  to  make 
matters  intriguing — there  are  secret 
panels  under  each  case.  The  shelves 
extend  almost  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
wall  space  above  is  tinted  buff  with  a 
brown  Empire  wreath  to  harmonize 
with  the  woodwork.  The  ceiling  is 
green  as  are  the  doors,  above  which 
are  placed  wooden  cherubin.  A  Persian 
rug  in  tones  of  deepest  buff,  blue  and 
greens  is  used  on  the  hardwood  floor. 

Because  the  entrance  to  the  guest 
room  and  bath  leads  from  the  library 
as  well  as  the  hall,  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  a  practical  guest  suite. 

We  find  in  this  first  bedroom,  pale 
yellow  walls,  heavy  cherry  colored 
curtains  tied  back  with  old  gilt  me- 
dallions and  a  rug  of  a  lovely  bluish 
green,  repeating  the  shades  of  the 
sidelights.  The  twin  beds  of  maple  are 
covered  with  toile  in  an  Old  New 
England  bucolic  scene.  The  highboy  and 
desk  of  maple  are  well  placed  and  a 
dressing-tableismadefromanoldmaple 
writing  table  used  in  the  Colonial  days. 

It  is  trivial  to  describe  a  nursery 
for  the  simple  reason  that  one  can 
never  quite  understand  what  is  said 
about  it — unless  perhaps  one  has  a 
nursery  of  one's  own — then  the  in- 
coherencies  are  not  quite  so  tedious. 
This  particular  nursery  has  taken  on 
a  surprising  amount  of  personality 
considering  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
occupied  by  its  present  owner,  for 
only  a  year.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
maple  bed,  a  chest  and  a  small  low 
swung  chair  of  maple,  charmingly  up- 
holstered in  a  gay  flowered  linen. 

We  enter  the  master  bedroom  to 
find  walls  of  sea  foam  green,  a  ceiling 
of  blue  and  the  floor  covered  in  a 
deep  root  green  that  blends  into  the 
pale  foliage  shades  of  the  satin  cur- 
tains. Blue  and  white  toile  de  Jouy  is 
used  for  the  day  covers  on  the  walnut 
beds  which  are  in  the  Directoire  style. 
The  same  toile  is  repeated  in  the 
chairs  beside  the  white  marble  fire- 
place. Dressing-tables  have  been  made 
from  old  writing  tables,  one  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period  and  the  other 
Georgian.  Early  American  oil  lamps 
are  used  on  these  dressing-tables  and 
a  small  lamp  of  pewter  is  placed  on 
a  little  walnut  end  table.  On  either 
side  of  the  beds  there  are  tiny  chests 
of  drawers  of  mahogany  inlay;  these 
are  the  "chiffoniers"  of  the  Louis  XV 
period,  and  present  that  note  of  di- 
version  that  has  been  in  evidence 
throughout  the  entire  apartment. 


Trans-Atlantic   Sailings 

May 

Courtesy  of  Frank  Tourist  Co. 
542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 


May 


Day 


Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Mon. 
Mon. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 


Hour 


5  p.m. 

4  p.m. 

9.30  a.m. 

10  p.m. 

11  a.m. 
Midnight 

noon 
noon 

11  a.m. 
noon 
1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
11.30  a.m 


10  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
Midnight 

11  a.m. 

11.30  a.m 

11  a.m. 

Midnight 

noon 

noon 

noon 


noon 

noon 

1  a.m. 

11.30  a.m 


3  p.m. 


11  a.m. 
Midnight 

4  p.m. 
Midnight 

11  a.m. 


noon 
11  a.m. 

noon 
1  a.m. 


11.30  a.m 


10  a.m. 
1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
noon 

5  p.m. 
11  a.m. 


4  p.m. 

Midnight 

noon 

noon 


noon 
10  a.m. 

noon 
1  a.m. 


11  a.m. 


1  a.m. 

1  a.m. 
11.30  a.m 

noon 
Midnight 
3.30  p.m. 


Steamer 

Mauretania .... 

Thuringia 

Dresden 

Republic 

Rochambeau.  .  . 

Lancastria 

Stockholm 

California 

Laconia 

Deutschland .  .  .  . 

France 

Leviathan 

Cedric 

Homeric 

Minnetonka.  .  .  . 

Bremen 

Pres.  Harding.  . 

Aquitania 

Colombo 

Belgenland 

De  Grasse 

Caronia 

C.  Biancamano. . 

Gripsholm 

United  Stales .  .  . 

Columbus 

Cameronia 

Cleveland 

Paris 

Adriatic 

Majestic 

Minnekahda  .  .  . 
Pres.  Wilson 
Pres.  Roosevelt.  . 
Berengaria 

Muenchen 

Tuscaria 

Roma 

Ber  gensfjord .  .  . 

Hellig  Olav 

Scythia  

Hamburg 

lie  de  France.  .  . 

Veendam 

Celtic 

Olympic 

Minnewaska .  .  . 

Pennland 

Suffren 

Drottningholm .  . 
Mauretania.  .  .  . 
Ceo.  Washington 
M.  Washington . 
Westphalia .... 

Carmania 

Conte  Grande .  .  . 

Oscar  II 

Berlin 

Transylvania .  .  . 

Samaria 

Albert  Ballin.  .  . 

France 

New  A  mslerdam . 

Leviathan 

Homeric 

Minnesota 

Lapland 

Baltic 

Lancastria 

Aquitania 

Dresden 


Destination:  Via 


Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg. 

Hamburg  :  Cobh 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Bost.,  Cobh,  Ply.,  Cher 

Havre:  Direct 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Gothenburg:  Halifax 

Glasgow:  Boston,  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton.. 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Liverpool 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Galway,  Boulogne 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Palermo,  Naples 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Direct 

London:  Plymouth.  Havre 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Gothenburg:  Direct 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Cobh 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Trieste:  Lis.,  Pal..  Nap.,  Pat.,  Spal. . 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Genoa:  Naples 

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton.  . 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne.  .  .  . 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Southampton:.  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Direct 

Hei.singfors:  Gothenburg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Trieste:  Marseilles,  Naples,  Patras.  . 

Hamburg:  Cobh 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton.. 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne.  .  . . 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Boulogne 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Helsingfors:  Ply.,  Cher.,  Danzig. .  .  . 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 


TRAVEL   DEPARTMENT 
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3  75  PA1K  AVE"NUE 

IN  thfe  heart  of  New  York's  most  exclu'sive 
social,  shopping  and  club  section,  a  quietly 
correct  apartment  house  of  incomparable  ex- 
cellence, accepted  mark  of  social  prestige,  with  a 
tenantry  highly  select.  8  to  13-room  simplex  t>r 
duplex  apartments  are  available  to  conform  to 
every   desire.      Sheltered  -  driveway    approach  ; 
magnificent  entrance  hall;  Restaurant  Voisin  on 
premises;  children's  playground  on  roof;  open 
fireplaces  in  every  living-room;  private  laundry 
tor  every  tenant.   Under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  E.  Clifford  Potter,  President  of  the 
Corporation.  Apply  to 

Resident  Manager,  375  Park  Avenue 
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Another  De  Luxe  Style 
THE  PARISIAN 


lllllCiS)S>Jffl/MIRRORS 
Snort-White  Steel 

THE  door  frame  is  of  drawn  steel 
moulding  (not  sheet  steel)  welded 
and  finished  at  the  corners. 
The  mirror  conceals  the  spacious  cabi- 
net, which  is  fitted  with  adjustable  pol- 
ished plate  glass  shelves. 
Suitable  for  the  finest  bath  room,  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Write  for  description  of  this  and 
of   six    other   styles,   in    five   sizes 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers    of   Hess    Welded   Steel   Furnaces. 

1226    S.    Western    Avenue,    Chicago 


Plandome 


Long  Island 

Charming  remod- 
eled Colonial  resi- 
dence.   4    master 
bedrooms,  3  maids' 
rooms,     4     baths. 
Large  living-room, 
dining-room,    bil- 
liard-room, kitchen, 
butler's  pantry,  maids' 
dining-room,  scullery 
and   laundry.    2    acres   with 
commanding  water  views.  Exceptional  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  Formal 
flower  gardens,  vegetable  garden,  several  varieties  of  berries,  grapes,  and 
asparagus  beds.  Two-car  garage  with  chauffeur's  accommodations. 
Property  is  offered  for  sale  or  may  be  leased, 
fully   furnished    in    the    old    Colonial    style. 

47  West  34,h  Street         BAKER  CROWELL,  INC.       27  Middle  Neck  Road 
New   York  City  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
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.•AND 
all  that  should  go  with  it 


OCOTLAND  hasn't  the 
only  St.  Andrews  famous  for  golf... the  other  one- is 
up  here,  where  Fundy's  tides  lip  lazily  along  a  sheltered 
shore.  Cool  sea  air,  even  in  midsummer... nervously  re 
laxing,  physically  bracing.  Dewmoist  greens,  firm  and 
springy  all  summer  long.  Two  courses,  a  beginner's  nine 
and  a  championship  eighteen.  Both  have  the  rolling  fair' 
ways,  the  pinefringed  rough,  the  hilUand-island  holes 
that  make  every  round  a  new  test  of  skill...  Men  who  take 
their  golf  seriously  come  to  stay  all  summer.  The  Hotel 
Algonquin  is  built  to  cater  to  them  and  their  families. 
Every  comfort ...  every  sport ...  tennis,  riding,  bowling' 
on'the-green,  bowling  alleys,  sea-bathing,  yachting,  sea^ 
fishing.  A  quaint  Georgian  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
to  explore.  Really  good  music,  dancing  and  moving  pie 
tures.  And  throughout,  that  Canadian  Pacific  standard 
of  service  which  means  interested  personal  attention  to  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  every  guest  on  the  part  of  every 
employee.  The  Hotel  Algonquin  opens  June  23rd.  De 
tails  from  any  Canadian  Pacific  agent.  In  New  York, 
344  Madison  Avenue,  at  44th  Street.  In  Boston,  405  Boyl* 
ston  Street.  In  Chicago,  71  E.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Or 
write  direct  to 


Motel Algonojiin 

ST  ANDREWS 

by-the-sea. . .  New  Brunswick,  Canada 
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Spanish  and  Aztec  Architectural  Forms 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

amid   a   bower   of   flowering   shrubs  hour  on   a   clear  day  and   opposite, 

and    boxed    plants,    the    final    note  by  way  of  contrast,  is  the  cool  shade 

in    the    harmony    of    gayety,    color  of  the  patio,  the  outdoor  living  room, 

and   an   almost   lethal    contentment.  The  situation  of  the  service  wing 
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Tfee  position  of  the  patio  is  such  as  to  give  a  beautiful  vista 

from  every  part  of  the  living  room.  Maid's  room  and  service 

entrance  are  well  placed  at  the  furthest  point  from  the  master's 

quarters 


I  can  not  complete  a  description  of 
this  house  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  planned  and  carried  out  without 
calling  attention  to  several  details  of 
the  floor  plan.  The  living  room  is  so 
arranged  as  to  have  a  delightful  gar- 
den outlook  to  both  east  and  west 
while  the  broad  south  window  opens 
on  the  semi-circular  pool.  This  end  of 
the  room  is  filled  with  sunlight  at  any 


is  always  important  and  I  think  the 
problem  was  met,  in  this  case,  in  a 
particularly  satisfactory  way.  The 
maid's  room  is  placed  at  the  furthest 
point  from  the  living  room  and  mas- 
ter's quarters.  Its  windows  face  away 
from  both  the  patio  and  the  entrance 
garden.  The  entire  wing  is  separated 
in  point  of  sound  and  sight  from 
all  of  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 


The  Early   American   Clapboard    House 


(Continued  from  page  75) 
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Beyond  this  doorway  is  the  17th 
century  atmosphere  once  more,  radi- 
ated in  various  features  of  the  in- 
terior decoration.  A  very  charming 
dining  room  is  papered  with  an  orig- 
inal reproduction-  of  toile  de  Jouy 
print,  block  for  which  was  made  in 
1730.  The  paper  portrays  "The  Fish- 
ermen and  Washwomen",  in  deep  blue 
colorings  on  a  buff  background. 

A  feeling  of  comfort  has  been 
achieved  in  the  dining  room  and  the 
black  Hitchcock  chairs  with  gold 
stenciling  contribute  a  good  deal  to 
this  as  well  as  to  the  artistic  appeal 
of  the  room.  They  express  the  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  pervades  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  which  be- 
longs not  only  to  the  furniture, 
but  to  every  detail  of  the  decoration. 

In  a  corner  of  the  study  the  Colo- 
nial spirit  lingers  most,  perhaps.  It 
is  a  corner  of  ample  cupboards  and 
specially     designed     built-in     book- 


shelves, the  latter  filled,  inevitably, 
with  the  favorite  and  most  necessary 
books  while  the  cupboards  are  surely 
a  hiding  place  for  treasured  posses- 
sions. One  notes  with  secret  satis- 
faction their  square  metal  hinges  and 
solid  wooden  knobs.  Light  comes  in 
through  the  diamond  panes  of  a 
leaded  glass  window  and  a  bright 
chintz  frames  the  vista  of  an  allur- 
ing outdoor  world  beyond. 

I  must  not  turn  away  from  this 
house  without  calling  attention  to 
what  I  think  is  an  unusually  satisfy- 
ing floor  plan.  From  a  spacious  foyer 
one  turns  either  to  the  study  at  the 
right,  quiet  and  apart,  or  to  living 
room  or  dining  room,  both  generously 
lighted  by  west,  south  and  east  win- 
dows. Kitchen  and  service  wing  ful- 
fill the  somewhat  difficult  objective  of 
being  both  conveniently  near  and 
completely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
house. 
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French  Lick  Springs  Hotel 

The  Most  Distinguished  Hostelry  In  The  World 
£""Xv^*agnificent  in  every  appoint- 
J  5  L  ment>  Perfect  in  cuisine  and 
service,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  in 
setting  and  features  is  delightfully  dis' 
tinctive.  Famous  springs,  with  marvel' 
ous  therapeutic  values  are  unequalled 
by  European  spas.  Every  year  thou- 
sands find  rejuvenation  by  drinking  the 
natural,  sparkling  waters,  or  taking  the 
tonic  baths.  Two  of  America's  best 
known  18-hole  golf  courses  intrigue 
talent.  Tennis,  riding,  hiking — a  varied 
program — share  with  the  hotel  the 
distinction  of  making  a  visit  to  French 
Lick  Springs  a  treasured  memory. 

i£uic((!y  accessible  fry  train  or  auto.    Through  Pullmans,  Hew  Tor\  to  French  Licl{ 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Indiana 

•HOME    OF    PLUTO    WATER" 
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Fred  Sterry 

President 

John  D.  Owen 

Manager 


Hotels  of  Distinction 

FIFTH    AVENUE    AT    CENTRAL  PARK   /   NEW  YORK 


9he  SAVOY- PLAZA' 


Henry  A.  Rost 
Qeneral  Manager 
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Objects  of-  Art  -  [Decorations 

* Spanish  Antique  J?hop  >~ 


NEW  YORK 
768    MADISON    / 

(  AT  66  TH.  ) 


PALM   BEACH 
PLAZA      BUILDING. 

COUNTY  RD.  &  SEAVIEW  AVE. 


MEMBER     OF    ANTIQUE     AND     DECORATIVE    ARTS     LEAGUE      ^ 
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31Eastl7'*St.NewYork',N.Y. 


Sent    direct    if   your    Dealer   cannot 
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Publishers  and  Decorators 

or  others 

who  would 

better  themselves 


Here,  gentle  sirs,  is  just 
the  place  you  have  been 
seeking.  A  full  floor  of 
five  thousand  square 
feet,  with  light  on  all 
four  sides.  Specially  con' 
structed  to  bear  assaults 
of  temperament  from 
clients  or  visiting  au- 
thors. Contains  a  den 
with  bars  and  sound' 
proof  walls  for  lions 
who  roar. 

Also  units  of  400  to 
1800  square  feet,  abso- 
lutely consecutive — per- 
fect light. 


Ownership  management 

FRED  T.  LEY  &.  CO.,  Inc. 


ill 


New  York 


Office  on  Premises 
578   Madison    Aver.ue 


Plaza  2300 
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Never  have  I  done  anything  as  interesting  and 
fascinating  as  the  Course  I  studied  with  you.  .  .  . 

"The  course  itself  was  comprehensive,  thorough  and  easy  to  understand.  ...  It  has 
broadened  my  interests  in  art,  furniture  and  decoration,  and  given  me  an  assurance  of 
knowledge  in  them  that  is  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a  benefit  both  to  me  and  to  my 
friends,  and  has  opened  a  field  of  training  that  I  am  glad  to  have,  for  while  now  I  only 
use  it  for  myself  and  my  friends,  yet  I  know  that  it  is  mine  to  be  used  if  necessary  at 
any  time." 

(Extract  from  letter.  Name  on  request.) 


Thg  pictures  shown  here  in  reduced  size 
are  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions  in,  the    printed   lesson   pamphlets. 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable   courses   of  reading 

for  cultivated  people  that  can  be  found  today ;  a  course  that  will  help  them  materially  and  add 
enormously  to  their  pleasure  in  the  purchasing  they  do  through  the  rest  of  their  lives;  a  course 
that  will  equip  them  well  for  the  practice  of  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  lucrative  of  all 
careers  if  one  is  desired;  a  course  that  is  as  fascinating  as  any  novel — 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Courseinlnterior  Decoration 

To  plan  a  room  in  all  its  details,  to  buy  furniture,  floor  and  wall  coverings,  draperies,  pictures 
and  objets  d'art,  and  with  them  create  out  of  an  empty,  box-like  space  a  place  of  enchanting 
beauty  and  charm,  affords  a  satisfaction  closely  akin  to  that  produced  by  the  achievement  of 
a  fine  painting  or  sculpture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  room  is  just  as  much  a  result  of 
creative   instinct   and   ability   as   any   painting. 

Interior  Decorating  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  since  it  rests  upon  very  definite  and 
immutable  laws  and  principles.  No  matter  how  cultured  and  "artistic"  one  may  be,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  laws  and  principles  one  cannot  avoid  mistakes  that  are  im- 
mediately apparent  to  those  who  know. 

These  laws  and  principles  can  be  learned  in  a  few  months'  time  at  the  cost  of  a  few  minutes' 
thoughtful  reading  each  day — reading  which  is  neither  dull  nor  tedious  but  absorbingly 
interesting. 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study  Course  is  planned  to  fit  in  with  your  spare 
time.  The  lessons  come  to  you  at  regular  intervals  and  are  so  clearly  written  and  so  profusely 
illustrated  that  they  intrigue  your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Personal  correspondence  with 
the  instructional  staff  supplements  your  reading  and  affords  valuable  consultation  on  your  in- 
dividual   problems. 

Twenty-four  lessons,  each  one  more  delightful  than  the  last,  make  up  this  invaluable  course. 
Step  by  step  they  initiate  you  into  the  artistic  principles  that  govern  the  creation  of  beautiful 
home  surroundings.  Each  principle  is  so  concisely  set  forth,  so  clearly  explained  in  non-tech- 
nical language,  that  reading  your  lessons  will  be  very  real  pleasure  and  in  no  sense  a  task. 

A  most  enjoyable  and   profitable 
career   for   the   cultivated   woman 

The  work  of  the  Interior  Decorator  is  to  create  beautiful  rooms  and  homes  out  of  beautiful 
things — beautiful  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  tapestries,  objets  d'art.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
compels  close  association  constantly  with  the  most  beautiful  products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
The  rewards  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  profession.  Any  reader .  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  who  has  ever  wished  she  could  "do  something",  either  for  the  sake  of  the  income  or 
merely  to  occupy  her  time  and  provide  her  with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will  find  this  course  the 
answer  to  her  problem. 

The  course  is  not  expensive,  and  you  will  find  its  cost  one  of  the 
happiest    and    most    profitable      i?ivestme?jts     you     have     ever    made 


Certificate  of  Approval  issued  to  this  Course  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Send  for  beautiful  Brochure  *•  *  Free 
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Sutc  of  Ni*  York. 
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Arts  &  Decoration   Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describing 
your  course. 

Name  

Address  
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1  Limbing  Fixtures 


Fittings  for  the  "Templeton  "  lavatory  are  as 
original  in  design  as  the  lavatory  itself.  Fine 
silverware  is  not  wrought  with  greater  care. 


Reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  />r  Clarence  Cole.    One  of  the  many  original  bath- 
room designs  illustrated  in  the  /...<,/<  'Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home 


I  hat  change  lias  to  do  neither  with  material  nor  usefulness.  It  lias  to  do  with 
design.  1  herein  lay  the  promise  of  liner  plumbing  fixtures  and  finer  bathrooms. 

Tor  years  plumbing  fixtures  have  been  more  practical  than  beautiful.  Otyles 
were  standardized.    Individuality  was  priceless  because  unobtainable. 

I  lien  a>iatKiaf,Ci  designers  visioned  a  way  to  greater  distinction  in  plumb- 
ing fixtures.  I  bat  way  was  not  to  turn  from  today  s  ideal  materials  to  the  marble 
slab  with  cemented-in  bowl,  rococo  and  reminiscent  of  the  brownstone  fronts  of 
tlie  haghties.  It  was  to  create  finer  forms,  and  then  to  improve  manufacturing 
processes  that  these  forms  might  be  modeled  and  fired  in  genuine  vitreous  china. 

jo  they  originated  designs,  not  forgetting  that  simplicity  is  an  art  from  which 
beauty  springs  —  even  in  vitreous  china  plumbing  fixtures,  Plumbing  fixtures, 
yes,  but  you  will  very  likely  think  of  them  as  fine  bathroom  furniture  when  you 
have  seen  them  at  a  ($taHcfafCj  ohowroom  or  illustrations  of  them  in  the  book 
"cyVtattdafcf  PlumbingFixtures  for  theHome.  Your  copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Prices  of 'eptattaafd"  Plumbing  Fixtures  in  the  bathroom  illustrated  above, 
th  fittings  of  hexagonal  design  in  smooth  Chromard  finish,  not  including  cost  of 
tallation:  5lA  foot  VVoodmere  Bath  of  Acid-Resisting  .Lnamef  with  combina- 
tion bath  and  shower  fittings,  $290;  Templeton  Lavatory,  $540;  Punmo  Water 
Closet,  $120.  PortalDentalLavatory  (not  illustrated  above  but  described  in  the 
book)  $60.  These  fixtures  are  available  at  additional  cost  in  black  and  several 
beautiful  color  shades.  I  ittings  areafso  avaifabfe  in  gold  plate  or  Chromard,  with 
hand-hammered  panels  of  Cdiromard,  antique  or  green  gold.  Prices  on  request. 

Standard  <$amtar.g  1t)fo.  Co. 
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Oeyoted  to  Architecture,  Building  <s  Interior  Decoration 


Bachelor  Apartment  in  New  York 


JUNE,  1928 


ARTS  &  DECORATION   PUBLISHING    CO.  Inc, 

PUBLISHER  — ELTINGE  F.  WARNER 


Courtesy  of  Stair  8C  Andrew 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 
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4  ew  Crenelle  Silver  Service  created  in  England 
.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.  In  the  crenelle-topped 
anal  towers  of  old  English  Tudor  castles,  with 
suggestions  of  dignity,  luxury  and  romance, 
this  lovely  design  found  its  inspiration. 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  &  CO 

Jrhiladelphia 
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1  he.N ew  Crenelle  Silver  Service  created  in  Jt,ngland 
for  J.  E,.  Caldwell  &  Co.'  In  the  crenelle-topped 
octagonal  towers  of  old  English  1  udor  castles,  with 
their  suggestions  of  dignity,  luxury  and  romance, 
this  lovely  design  found  its  inspiration. 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  &  CO 

Philadelphia 
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.  I  n  illustrated  booklet 
shoiving  many  charm- 
ing reproductions  of 
French  Furniture  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


^T^CQUES  BODART  furniture  is  made  en- 
(J  tirely  by  hand  in  France  for  those  appreciat- 
ing, unusual  beauty,  purity  of  design,  having,  an 
understanding,  of  the  art  of  cabinet-making,  and  a 
realization  of  the  value  of  sturdy  construction. 
.  .  .  Such  furniture  becomes  even  more  priceless 
with  ag,e.  ({.  Visitors,  who  present  the  card  of  their 
decorator  or  dealer,  may  select  reproductions  that 
are  unique  and  that  are  found  in  no  other  iludio. 


/)    /  *   RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

^Antiques  &  Reproductions 

3Z3  MADISON  AVENUE 
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N  the  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc.,  studios  are  many- 
groups  of  furniture  artistically  arranged  in 
attractive  settings.  We  do  not  attempt  to  show 
all  models,  but  combine  various  pieces  of  £he  same 
period  in  order  to  £,ive  our  clientele  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  inspect  £he  individual  piece  but 
also  to  view  £he  inspiring,  ensemble. 

Our    Importations   are    obtainable    only    through 
a  recognized   interior  decorator  or  dealer. 


For  those  particularly 
interested  in  rare  an- 
tiques, priceless  screens, 
etc.,  a  visit  to  our  Stu- 
dio will  be  of  interest. 
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A  grouping  of  French  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  conceived  by  Brunovan,  Inc. 

A  handsome  brochure,  in  which  is  con- 
tained this  illustration  and  others,  all  in 
full  color,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

BRUNOVAN,  INC. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

Jintiques  and  Reproductions 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
820  Tower  Court 


PARIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
180  New  Montgomery  St. 


ft 


v^vv^yyyvwx'yx)  \A^\>v\W.ryvr/y7:Q^^gsy>Ta^a<yw 


ffyyft 
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18//;  CENTURY  DESKS 
AND  DESK  CABINETS 
ON    EXHIBITION 

Three  Georgian  mahogany  pedestal 
desks.  An  inlaid  Sheraton  satinwood 
secretaire  with  delicately  painted 
frieze.  A  large  inlaid  Sheraton  break- 
front  mahogany  bookcase  with  swan- 
neck  pediment,  containing  pull-out 
writing  compartment.  A  Sheraton  cyl- 
inder enclosed  desk  in  Amboyna  wood, 
on  square  tapered  legs.  Several  small 
table  desks  in  mahogany,  satinwood 
and  violet-wood. 


VERNAX— A  new  furni- 
ture cream,  perfected  by 
Mr.  Vernay  for  use  on  his  own 
collection  of  furniture,  is  now 
on  sale. 


A  George  II  mahogany  secretaire 
bookcase  of  fine,  rich  colour  and. 
quality.  1740 — 1750.  Height 
7' 3",    width    2'7",    defth    1'9" 


Vernay 

r\IT\  EXT/1IICTI  CTTDVriTITPE  CrfAHTD  BnDfTl  A  TXT  DniTLWCVn  jcm/uic    ~ 


OLD  INGUSH  FlWITUR£.SI]ymPOR(MAIN.POTTERy&GIASSWARE 


New  York,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  St. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Jtvomance  .  .  Perkaps 

we  who  choose  from  our  decora-' 
tor  tlie  charming  hand- blocked 
linens  which  are  presented  Iail 
to  even  consider  suck  a  thing  in 
connection  with  them.  Irue, 
they  are  lor  our  homes,  and 
home  in  ltseli  spells  romance. 
.However,  it  is  not  in  such  ro- 
mance we  are  interested.  J^ess 
poignant,  nevertheless  real,  is 
the  romance  of  stuffs. 

When  the  ships  ol  the  ILast 
India  Lompany  were  first  suc~ 
cesslully  navigated  around  the 
V^ape  ol  Crood  xlope,  and  their 
precious  cargoes  ol  painted 
hangings  were  hrst  deposited  in 
.European  ports,  a  veritable  furor 
followed.  Xviots,  and  in  this 
modern  age  one  can  scarcely 
think  ol  such  a  thing  caused  by 
labrics,  upset  the  calm  pursuit 
ol  enjoyment. 

Statesmen  in  their  ponderous 
way  considered  the  subject. 
J.  anils  lor  the  protection  ol  the 
working  classes  ,were  lnaugu- 
rated.  Otatesmanship  has  not 
changed  much  since.  Was  it 
not  only  the  affluent  -who  could 
afford  originals  f 

jbven  the  efforts  ol  a  protective 
tariff  failed.  J.  he  provocative 
charm  ol  the  inaiennes  once  in- 
troduced  into  i^uropean  fashions 
could  not  be  lessened  and  both 
.Trench  and  English  print   fac- 


tories undertook  to  supply  the 
demand.  _Loday,  fabrics  from 
blocks  centuries  old  are  avail- 
able. Original  designs  which 
were  new  when  rope  penned 
the  immortal  lines 

....     tis  very  line, 
JtSut  wnere  d  ye  sleep,  or  where  d  ye  dine  f 
1  tina  by  all  yon  nave  been  telling 
lliat    tis  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling. 


are  available  in  the  otroheim 
and   JXomann   collection  today. 

JNo.  25l95  is  the  number  of  a 
stunning  hand-blocked  linen  ol 
historic  antecedence  visualized 
in  the  above  illustration.  Your 
decorator  knows  that  this  is  but 
one  ol  many  such  fabrics  avail- 
able in  this  collection. 


DECORATIVE  FABRICS  OF  DISTINCTION 
730  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  57tk  STREET  *  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS    ANGELES 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


J I  SE,  1928 
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Jn  our  showrooms 


hi 


136  9tt^52^£thd 


arry  Ji/LeyerJ  L^a 


m 


820Cyower(S'oiirt 


CJucatjo 


MANUFACTURERS  o/' FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


IN  this  stately  corner  are  grouped  a  luxurious  wing 
chair  covered  in  needlepoint,  a  four-fold  screen  and 
an   octagonal  table   in    walnut    with    a    charming 
lamp  made  from  an  important  old  celadon  vase. 
A    complete   livableness  pervades    the  formality   of 
this  grouping  and  at  once  suggests  a  homelike  living- 
room  .  .  .  yet  this  is  in  reality  an  arrangement  at  the 
Hampton  Shops,  where  each  lovely  antique  or  superb 
reproduction  is  displayed  in  a  milieu  at  once  correct 
and  sympathetic,  just  as    it   would  be  if  we  had 
created  such  an  interior  for  you  in  your   home. 


EIGHTEEN    EAST     FIFTIETH    STREET 


N EW   YORK 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


M 


OLD  ENGLISH 
PANELLED  ROOMS 

LD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


Mr,  Charles  will  be  pleased  to  call  upon 
clients  at  their  residences  by  appointment 


NEW  YORK:  TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET 
LONDON:  56  NEW  BOND  STREET 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


H^^H 
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16&ST40TH  SrR£8T 

NeW  York 


ANTlQUfc  g  MODCRN 

FJJGS 

FROM   THC  ORIENT 


LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  IN   TH8  WORLD 


SHAHRISTAN    RUGS  W0V8N  TO  SPECIAL 
DESIGNS   ON  OUR  LOOMS  IN  THE  ORIENT 


J I  \E,  1928 
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What  can  you  learn 


from  a  moment's  test? 


!OCO>*S<>2<NS<><SO<^C>^S*SV5^^ 


M 


This  trademark  is  a  symbol 
of master  craftsmanship  and 
heirloom  quality. 


"&he  Seat  of  U/onor" 


any  upholstered  pieces  respond  favorably  to  a 
hasty  test  of  springs  and  upholstery — yet  soon  out- 
live their  promise  of  comfort.  To  know  that  lifetime 
service  is  built  into  the  furniture  you  choose,  make 
the  name  w  Singer  Upholstyled"  your  unfailing  guide. 
CL  Singer  Upholstyled  is  featured  by  all  leading  in- 
terior decorators,  furniture  and  department  stores. 

M.   SINGER  &   SONS    t  Designers  &  Makers    t    New  York  ,  Paris  *  Brussels  ,  Milan 


SINGER 


LPHOL/TrLED 

LIVING   ROOM   FURNITURE 


Pas:.-   11 
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New 
Your 


/^pring!  gently  but  firmly  it  pushes  aside  the  drab  brown  winter  covering  of  your  garden  and 
J^\  nature  paints  her  colorful  picture  of  early  flowers  and  countless  growing  things.  Birds  find 
\ZS  a  haven  in  the  foliage;  their  sweet,  varied  notes  adding  to  your  enjoyment.  jjAdd  to  the 
attractiveness  of  your  garden!  Exercise  your  own  personal  touch  in  placing  here  and  there  appro- 
priate pieces  of  garden  furniture.  Such  furniture  allows  one  to  express  individuality  in  the  open 
spaces  of  a  garden  no  less  than  in  the  home.  jIFor  over  a  century  the  House  of  Jackson  has 
contributed  to  the  famous  gardens  of  this  country  by  importing  from  Italy  some  of  the  world's 
most  unusual,  rare  and  truly  beautiful  pieces  of  marble  and  stone  garden  furniture.  Many  of 
these  pieces  have  come  from  old  villas.  Could  the}-  but  speak,  what  stories  they  would  tell.  For 
in  the  solitude  of  such  gardens,  no  less  than  in  your  own,  have  come  those  hours  of  inspiration 
that  spell  achievement;  hours  of  love  and  romance,  happiness  and  peace.  ^You  will  find  here  the 
garden  furniture  appropriate  for  your  needs.  In  our  vast  collection  there  are  many  suggestions 
that  will  prove  invaluable  in  your  quest.  May  we  suggest  that  you  inspect  them  in  person? 
Or  write  us  at  New  York,  Dept.  AD,  for  booklet  describing  the  activities  of  this  House.  Photo- 
graphs of  individual  pieces  in  which  you  may  be  interested  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Above,  in  the  oval,  is  illustrated  a 
Vincenza  Stone  Fountain,  $750; 
below,  an  Orsera  Stone  Lion  Foun- 
tain Head,  $75  each.  Also  in  our 
collection  of  garden  furniture  we 
have  columns  of  twisted  Red  Ve- 
rona Marble  at  $500  each;  plain 
Red  Verona  Marble  Columns  at 
$350  each;  and  stone  columns  at 
$200  each. 


MODERN    AND    ANTIQUE    MANTELS,    ANDIRONS,   FIRESETS   AND    OTHER   FIREPLACE    FIXTURES 


Wm.  H.Jackson  Company 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE 
YEAR   10<27 


'2  WEST  47  in  STREET 
NEW    YORK 


31&  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  OF 
ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA 


.//  VE,  1928 
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<3h 


Da^/id  Zork  Co. 


/Aim    u/tra    or/yina/  /"re/icA  A{cna/ssa//ce.  vl/iA/iuf 


CsJu/iti/  uus 


'■  ij<t//cry  coA/ecA/o/i  and  recent- 


ly so/d  /o /vfr/\ y /foyers  -Svver/y //i//s,  CsjJi/ornia. 

fj/z&     ^/znfc&iies  and  /^productions 

OLxrv  v^ol  Lection  is  Well  known,  tnrouanout 
tke  C/Ountry,  oeeause  we  always  nave  avail- 
able fine  oncfinaL  examples  also  splendid  reproduc- 
tions or  the  ritves'fc  rtxmiture.  ->-  We    also  do 
attractive  Wood  panelled  rooms  at  reasonable  prices. 

I've    casi  submit  sA&^cAes   o/  j/id/vidiia/  oseces 
or  coi77X>/e/e  sen  em  es  /or  jD/Jima/xoo/n  ,  //edroom.^ 
3-/ So     /  /  VJ/Z  &  /y^oom  s. 


J~^roznir6    s-e2~i?j'ce     -^o     oiz£ -oJ--^oit>/v    c/zeTi-ts 


ZOl-2,0  7    NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.     CHICAGO  ILL. 

FINE  FURNITURE  •  ANTIQUES    •    INTE^IO^S 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


When  you 
are  going  away 

it  will  be  a  comfortable  feeling  to  know  that 
your  paintings  and  other  large  valuables  are  in 
a  steel  vault  as  safe  as  your  silver.  By  the  Porto- 
vault  method  of  modern  storage  service,  wrap- 
ping of  each  article  with  the  usual  expense  and 
damage  is  eliminated.  A  private  vault  is  brought 

to  your  door  and  packed 
with  your  possessions. 


1  You  lock  your  property  yourself 
in  your  own  Portovault  and  you 
retain  the  key. 


When  your  Portovault  reaches  the 
warehouse  it  is  rolled  from  the 
chassis  and  placed  on  an  elevator. 


Then  it  is  moved  on  tracks  to  its 
own  compartment. 


[T  Writ 
•|  Book 
LL  and  c 


Write  or  telephone  us  for 

Booklet  10  which  illustrates 

lescribes  our  service. 


1 


4  If  you  desire  access  to  your  proper- 
ty, your  Portovault  is  brought  to 
you  in  a  comfortable  reception  room 


305-307  EAST  61ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
REGcnt  0340 

PORTO  VAULT  Service  is  also  available  at  the 
Hempstead  Storage  Corp.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

"Bank  vault  security  for  your  household  treasures." 


C96— $17 


C  90— $10 


C  95  — 815 


C91— S10 


iMetal  Furniture 
For  Garden  and  Terrace 
In  the  'Deawville  ^Manner 

METAL  is  the   only  practical   material   for   Garden 
Furniture.      Graceful,     colorful,    comfortable,     with     an 
up-to-date  style  of  its  own,  it  is  weather-proof  and  lasting. 
It  just  belongs  in  its  setting  on  the  terrace  or  lawns.    Our 
Deauville  chairs,   tables,  umbrellas,   etc.,  are  adaptations 
of  designs  most  popular  at  the  French  and  Italian  resorts. 
Also  Folding  Metal  Chairs  with  wooden  seats  and  backs, 
Lawn  Settees,  Wire  Archways  and  Trellises,  etc. 
Just  received — novel,  painted  Weather-vanes 
from  Normandy. 
Prices  moderate.    Illustrated  circular  No.  13-B  on  request. 

J.WFiske  ^sxKs 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 
80  Park  Place  <^  New  York 

ESTABLISHED    I858 


J1918D&M— M&  Y 


VWLTma 

r   wm 

.:             1 

r^tnLJlimw 

Br 

SCENIC  MOTIF  FROM  OUR  1928  LINE 

WALL  PAPER 

DRAPERIES     AND      SLIP     COVERS 
LAMPS                                       SCREENS 

Cfje  Robert  #rabes  C< 

>t.   &t  7ik  Ave.                                            50  Lafayette 
ork                                                                                       Br< 

Ave. 

joMym 

JL  NE,  1928 
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I 


Provincial  Normand)   Buffet  in  hand  carved  Fruitwood,  with  the  original  hardware. 

i  genuine  antique  of  charming  lines,  beautifully  mellowed  by  time.  Priced  at  $(>00.00 

ami  on  display  in  our  \<  »   )  ork  showrooms.  Several  reproductions  of  this  unusual  piece, 

mudr  in  OUI   Paris  ii  111 1. simps,  air  also  available  at  very  moderate  prices. 


rV«St»-i 


Cassard-Romano 
Imported  Period  Furniture 

is  Available  Through 
Your  Dealer  or  Decorator 


rv*>7, 


cassard  romano 

company  inc 

formetrl^.  JI/l&IR^i£^_  Tk&IQSS 

232-236  Cast  59th  Street,  flew  york  City 


155  E.  Superior  Sc. 


CASSARD  «t  CIE 
61  Av.  Philippe-Auguste 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 
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Member    Antique   and   Decorative   Arts   League 


4 


\-van  Bxiahn  inc 


(CaMe  Address 'Gobelin  New  York' 

749  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEWYOPK. 

PLAZA.    9595-9596 

at  58th  Street 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 


C^v9 


INTERIORS 


cr-fo 


FURNITURE 


cr^ro 


WORKS  of  ART 


Early  Sixteenth  Century  GOTHIC  Armorial 
Tapestry  (Very  Important). 

On  a  Blue  Brocaded  Damassce  Background. 
Si:c  of  this  Tapestry  is  6  ft.  9  J/2  inches  high  by  6  ft.  wide 


111 u.st riitcd  brochure 
on  request 


Sixteenth  Century  GOTHIC 
Cabinet.  Unusually  fine  in  trac 
ery  and  design.  Height  65  in- 
ches,  width  43  in.,  depth  2?  in. 


JUNE,  1928 
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THE  FLAMINGO.  MIAMI  BEACH.  FLORIDA 


GUARANTEED 


Silky  Sunfast  Fabrics 

ARE  NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  AS 
THE  PRACTICAL  FABRICS— SUN- 
FAST  AND  TUBFAST— FOR  USE 
WHERE  PERMANENCE  IN  COLOR 
AND  BEAUTY  IS  DESIRED  IN 

HOTELS 

THEATRES 

APARTMENTS 

HOMES 

CLUBS 

ETC. 


CONTRACT  DEPARTMENT 

This  department  is  at  your  service  at  all 
times  to  assist  i)i  securing  larger  orders  on 
KAPOCK  and  ATACO  fabrics.  Write  tts  for 
particulars,  also  for  special  sa»i pleJ>ooks,  etc. 

\  by 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &C0. 

23rd  8C  Allegheny  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 


SALESROOMS 

180  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

1420  Lytton  Bldg. 
Chicago 

Lankershim   Hotel 
Lps   Angeles 


BUSINESS  CHARACTER 

RireLeabcra  | 

of  the  Slot-to 

Association 

Represents  High  Standing  in 
NAME-PRODUCT-POlia     g 


KAPOCK   HOUSE 

2011    Walnut   St. 

Philadelphia 


GUARANTEED 


Silky  Sunfast  Fabrics 

ARE  KNOWN  TO  HAVE  GIVEN 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  FOR 

SEVENTEEN  — 1 7— YEARS 

WRITE  FOR  COPIES  OF  OTHER  TESTI- 
MONIALS    DATING     BACK    TO     1913 


FLORIDA'S  FOREMOST  RESORT  HOTEL 


Tfc'K 


C  S    KKOM    M«n.«et 


c  irammcjo 

MIAMI   BEACH^ 
FLO  R  I  D  A 


A.  Theo.  Abbott  &  Co., 
2301  II.  Allegheny  Ave. 
Phi lade lphia,    Penna, 


Gen  tleraen: 


Attention:- 
Contract  Department. 


It   occurs    to  me   that  you  nay   be   inter- 
ested  to   learn    that   we  nave  recently  re-decorated 
our  naln   lobby  and  in   thla   connection  would  advise 
that  we  are    using  KAPOCK  Fabrics   for  our  window 
draperies. 

The   draperies  wuich   we    took   down  were 
also  KAPOCK  Fabrics   and  had  been  used   for  seven 
seasons.  They  were    still    in  good   condition  when 

taken  down  and   we  are    still   using    them  In  some   of 
our  bungalows. 

It   Is   ray   impression   that  KAPOCK  Fabrics 
are   la  use   In  all   of  Carl   C.    Fisher  Hotels   here   at 
Miami   Beach  and  we    use    them   for  window  drape rlee   in 
our  Ball  Room  at    the  Essex  and  Sussex,    Spring  Lake, 
IT.   J.,   which  I  operate   during    the    summer  season. 
We   have  always  had  genuine  satisfaction  with  your 
materials. 


Sincerely  yoars, 


ESSEX  AND  SUSSEX,  SPRING  LAKE,  N.  J. 


i :  iiiiim iniiiiiiiiiiiiniiEi!!'  imraiiiiii  "::i '  liinirrmnEimo!:1! :::e  :::;»  •—ttj;:;— iiiinniii  hiii  i  ii'ira  "in :n;::i!!  v. r; ™n   iiiiraiiiiiniiiiiiin iiiiiib a mi   :im:  s  ;:m inn  i  c  iiiiiiiniiiu iiiiiii 
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t'% 


Jac.i 


DOKWOOD 

sails  on  the  new  and  wide  sea  of  unexplored 
discovery.  Yet  it  respects  the  discoveries  and 
traditions  of  a  hallowed  past  in  this  porcelain 
flower  boat,  symbolic  of  one  of  the  caravels 
of  Columbus  and  in  these  pieces  of  garden 
pottery  of  Spanish  influence. 

Pieces  harmonious  with  other  periods  are  to 
be  found  with  our  exclusive  distributor  in 
your  locality. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO. 

Celestial  Place,  Mt.  Adams 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

JfBk 


GENUINE     AND     UN- 
RESTORED    OLD    ENG- 
LISH   CORNER      CUP- 
BOARD OF    PINE 


A  RARE  collection  of  old  English  pine 
furniture,  in  original  condition,  includes 
desks,  cabinets,  commodes,  tables,  and  other 
authentic  pieces  especially  suitable  for  country- 
homes. 

Madison  Avenue  Galleries 
554  Madison  Avenue  at  55th  Street,  New  York 


V/ / ir.   .JAvmsirowg  's 

recent   return   irom  Europe, 

witn  an  unusually  line  collection  oi 

FRENCH  PIECES 

will   be   oi  especial  interest  to  those 

wno  are  seeking   authentic   old, 

Furniture. 


k^onsultinQ  LJecorator 
Mrs.  Richard    S.  I  Iokfmann 


MJVLARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATE D 

Four  East  Fifty- seventh  Street 


PARIS 


NEWYO'RK 


LONDON 


IL  \t.  1928 
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reemga 

3S3lUadt$onHve. 

I  At  46th  Streetl 

%tvo  1/ork- 


A  RARE  combination  of  richly  grained  walnut  and  color- 
■^"*-  ful  lacquer  in  an  interesting  bedroom  suite  of  exclusive 
Orsenigo  design.  The  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
furniture  and  panelled  rooms  of  Orsenigo  craftsmanship  is 
commended  to  your  attention  and  your  inspection  is  welcomed. 


pjilnDclpljia,  £>a. 
2011  fflUalmtt  g>t. 


hi<n 


vt 


I) 


4\ 
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importations 


No.  4430  Girl 

Ash       Tray 

(Pottery) 

$10.00 


RENA 
ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Wrought  Iron 

CANDELABRA 


Entirely 
Hand-Made 


Trending  toward 
the  Modern,  this 
delightful  new 
lighting  decora- 
tion, just  created 
by  our  mountain 
blacksmiths. 
Dainty  in  design. 
Sturdy  in  con- 
struction. Stands 
62  inches  high, 
and  may  be  had 
in  three  finishes ; 
Dead  Black, 
Half-Polish  or 
Rusty  Iron.  No. 
526.  Retail  Price 


■  .S.6 

^      *  Express  Charges 

^^    ^  Additional 


AT  BETTER  SHOPS 
OR    DIRECT 


The  TREASURE  CHEST 

ASHEVILLE,  N.   C. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service     available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the    designing    and 

erection  of  new  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


From  the  Smart  Shops 

Under  the  Direction  of  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


THE  renaissance  of  modern 
art  which  is  so  definitely  as- 
serting itself  in  architecture 
and  house  furnishings,  is  becoming 
less  amazing — possibly  because  it 
is  being  more  consistently  adapted 
to  present  day  requirements. 

In  the  wallpapers,  for  instance, 
of  Harriet  Bryant,  who  heretofore 
confined  her  selections  exclusively 
to  old  patterns,  some  very  beauti- 
ful examples  of  modernistic  design- 
ing are  shown,  as  in  the  monkey 


Modernistic  wallpaper  with  figures  on 
powder  blue  ground  ivith  green  and 
yelloiv  garlands;  designed  by  Marie 
Laurencin.  Courtesy  of  Harriet  Bryant 

and  balloon  paper  with  the  green 
background,  suitable  for  a  man's 
room  or  that,  illustrated,  in  soft 
blue,  effective  for  a  dressing  room 
or  powder  room. 

A  copy  of  a  wallpaper  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old  is 
found  in  a  gold  fern  pattern  on  a 


Vari-colored 
modernistic 
door  stops  or 
decorative 
pieces  for 
child's  room. 
Pyram  idic 
metal  candy 
box,  green,  yel- 
low or  red,  and 
painted  wood- 
en box  for 
cigar ett e s. 
Courtesy  Rena 
Rosenthal 


soft  gray  ground  and  there  are  in- 
numerable others.  For  the  early 
American  home  there  are  also  a 
number  of  diamond,  sun  and  spat- 
ter papers  and  the  Quaker  papers 
with  tiny  clusters  of  daisies  on 
a  green,  gray  or  yellow  ground. 
An  interesting  copy  of  a  figure 
subject  taken  from'  an  old  New 
'and  house,  in  grisaille  with  a 


narrow  green  laurel  border  shows 
alternating  hunting  and  fishing 
motifs.  Mrs.  Bryant  has  likewise 
assembled  an  unique  collection  of 
original  Sandwich  glass  lamps  in 
ruby,  pink  and  white  overlay,  some 
with  prisms  and  the  old  etched 
glass  globes. 

Modern  art  again  holds  sway  in. 
the  shop  of  Rena  Rosenthal,  not 
only  in  the  decorations  of  the  shop 
itself,  designed  by  Hoffmann  of 
Vienna,  but  in  the  many  charming 
decorative  details  which  have  char- 
acterized Mrs.  Rosenthal's  stock 
for  years. 

Here  in  a  setting  of  silvered 
walls  dotted  by  silver  and  coral 
four  pointed  stars  upon  shelves 
outlined  in  coral  and  black  with 
backgrounds  of  alternating  red, 
black  and  silver,  one  may  find  a 
most  unusual  collection  of  ceram- 
ics, in  vases,  figurines  and  ani- 
mals. The  lamps  in  which  animals, 
such  as  the  calf,  have  been  used 
as  the  base  and  fitted  with  pleated 
paper  shades  in  modernistic  pat- 
terns are  particularly  amusing.  An- 
other effective  lamp  by  Professor 
Hagenaur  of  Vienna  consists  of  a 
slender  female  figure  and  a  faun  in 
silvered  metal  with  a  cone-shaped 
vari-colored  silk  shade. 

Candlesticks  and  boxes  for  cig- 
arettes and  candies  offer  another 
choice,  together  with  black  glass 
vases,  plates  and  goblets  and  or- 
namental pieces  in  black  pottery; 
silvered  metal  bookends;  distinc- 
tive lamp  shades,  tea  services  and 
linen  luncheon  sets  with  hand 
blocked  modernistic  designs  in  fast 
colors,    all    of    them    inexpensive. 


COLONIALg 

v 


In  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Adams  Cof- 
fyn,  lamps  with  shades  that  fit  each 
other  as  well  as  their  surroundings 
and  are  available  at  the  moderate 
cost  that  characterizes  her  work 
throughout,  have  been  made  a  spe- 
cial study.  In  these  the  shades  of 
pleated  parchment  in  three  tones 
of  any  desired  color,  broken  by  a 
light  ground  color,  are  especially 


T 


Woven  in  the  Mountains  of  Virginia  from 
famous  old  designs:  "Whig  "Rose,"  "King's 
Flower."  "Olive  Leaf.-"  "Double  Chariot 
Wheel." 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Also  Hooked  Hugs,  Table  Runners   &  Candle 

Stands. 

Write    for    free    booklet 

LAURA  A.  D.  COPENHAVER 

"Rosemont",  Marion,  Virginia 

Marion  is  on  the  Lee  Highway 


Natural  Prepared 
Areca  Plant 


With     removable     leaves 

from  four  to  eight 

feet  high 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

No.  1 5  in  colors  of  Artificial  Flowers, 
Plants,   Trees,   Vines,   etc.,   mailed 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
FRANK  NETSCHERT  INC. 

61   Barclay  St.  New  York,   N.  Y. 


1  *n 

Af~!M* 

fc  1 

Authentic  Queen 

Anne      reproduc- 

tion, with  revers- 

^^ 

ible  down  cushion 

fevi?      ' 

^" 

and  down-padded 

T-^tr 

back,     $110     in 

*•  - 

muslin. 

' 

Curtis  makes  living  room  fur- 
niture only,  makes  it  by  hand  to 
your  special  order,  in  any  cover- 
ing of  your  choice,  and  gives  you 
the   benefit  of   the   maker's  price. 

PTT"PT'T(S   55  FIFTH  AVE. 

^  ^  -LX  1  IJ   at   12th  St.,   N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The  armchair  il- 
lustrated at  the 
right — iVo.  215 — 
is  an  example  of  the 
beauty  and  comfort 
one  finds  in  Master- 
craft  Reed  Furni- 
ture. Only  the  fin- 
est genuine  stick 
reed  obtainable  is 
used  in  making 
Mastercraft  Reed 
Furniture. 


^E)he    cLptristocrat 
of  ffieed   ^furniture 


Because  Mastercraft  Reed  Furniture  is  custom-built; 

because   of   its   smart    lines,   striking   colors   and 
quality   construction,   Ma^tercratt    has   well 
earned  its  reputation  as  "The  Aristo- 
crat   of    Reed    Furniture." 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

MASTERCRAFT  REED   CORPORATION 

One  Park  AvetlUe,  New   York 

Caledonia  0137-38  rBLKPHONBsl  Ashland  8216 


z^taibrunn  Individuality 


DECORATORS 

find  it  profitable  to  deal 
witli  Maibrunn  for 

Quality 
Distinction 

Individuality 
Service 


INDIVIDUALITY  is  best  expressed  by 
-Mlie  tasteful  and  harmonious  selection  of 
outstanding  decorative  articles.  Maibrunn 
creates  distinctive  combinations  of  shades 
and  lamps  which  reflect  individuality. 

Beautifully  designed  Lamps  of  Italian 
Pottery,  French  Crystal,  Bronze  ami 
Crystal,  and  Crystal  Paste.  Also  a  wide 
range  of  the  finest  materials — taffetas 
silk  brocades  and  imported  handmade 
trimmings.  Customers  with  cards  from 
their  decorators  or  dealers  are  cordially 
invite  I  i  i  inspect  our  collection. 


run 


IMPORTERS  AND   DESIGNERS   OF   FINE   LAMPS 
44  TO  46  EAST  25TH   STREET  -  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


J&*  **  ****<£% 


From  The 

Original 

Closet  Shop 


Copyright 
Mrs.GeorgeHcrzog 

1928 


INDIVIDUAL  closet  units,  as  illustrated,  adaptable  to  any 
size  room,  give  necessary  efficiency  when  designed  and 
executed  by  The  Closet  Shop.  We  specialize  in  the  com- 
plete decorating  of  your  home.  Our  Interior  Decorating 
Department  will  be  pleased  to  receive  mail  incmiries. 
Estimates  gladly  submitted. 

Expert  Decorating  Service 

l^he  CLOSET  Mop, 

rriTV  GeorgTe  -Hencog' 


Represented  in  San  Francisco 


Telephone  3440  Rhinelander 


780  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


MA 


ASTER  WEAVER  HAND 
TUFT  RUGS  .  MADE  TO, 
WEAR  FOR  A  GFNFRATIO, 


™£ 'MASTER 
'  WEAVER 

?#?  RUG 


in  the  modern  manner  carry 
the  same  tone  of  beaut/  and 
individuality  that  has  made 
the  Master  Weaver  Rug  the 
choice  of  America's  most 
distinguished  families,,. 


WITCOMBE  ^CCACfllNXQ 


■ 

MAY       BE 


_— 


OBTAINED       IH      AW     SIZE      DES/G\ 
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H 


ome  Lovers  will 
Like  This  Book 

10  o 
Post- 
paid 

1 


A  Mirf.  concise,  authentic  and  only 
history  of  period  furniture  fij 

,  |i       irestlngly  writ- 
ten    i  lontains    156    pages 
With    clironologj    and   glos- 
sary and  more  than  250  Il- 
lustrations. Will  acquaint 
the  reaTJcr  with  furniture 
periods    and    motifs  —  a 
knowledge     every     home 
lover   should  have.    This 
bonk  has  received  high 
acclaim  from  librarians 
decorators,       students, 
etc.   Sen!   postpaid  for 
$1.00.  Order  your  copy 
now. 


Wum'lure. 


^ 


CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 
48-F    Logan    St.,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 


Modernistic  Mirror 
$25.00 

Cachcpot 

$22.50 

Scalloped  Table  Mirror 
$25.00 

^uchwalter,  Inc. 

747  Madison  Ave. 

New  York  City 


Furniture  with 

Personality 

Unfinished  or 
Finished  to  order 

This  Dining  Room 
Cabinet  is  typical  of 
our  entire  collection 
which  varies  from 
quaint  inexpensive 
pieces  to  the  rare  re- 
productions, for 
every  room. 

Can  we  suggest  for  your  requirements? 

Book  illustrating  other  pieces 

on  request 

SMITH-CAMPBELL    CO. 
91  Bank  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


desirable  for  the  country 
house.  Then  there  are  Japan- 
ese motifs,  skilfully  copied 
from  the  design  of  the  porce- 
lain lamp  base  and  square 
shades  with  Venetian  scenes, 
bound  in  gold.  Handmade 
pottery  bases  and  wrought 
iron  lamps,  too,  are  available 
— the  latter  including  a  minia- 
ture bridge  lamp  reduced  to 
table  size. 

Among  the  other  incidentals 
of  decorative  interest  are  mod- 
ernistic boxes  of  various  kinds, 
dainty  cushions,  Italian  pottery 
tea  sets,  old  china  and  glass,  Modernistic  silver  finish  20"  lamp  with 
American     chintz     and     OCCa-     painted  14"  shade  in  two-toned  green;  ging- 

sional  pieces  of  furniture  sup-    ham  cushiJ>n  wiJh  chintz  "PPli^  an.d  Plfat' 
.  r  .,  ,        c     mgs,   and   modern    cigarette    box    m    blue. 

plementary    to    the    Work    of  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Adams  Coffyn 

natural  finish  serve  to  hold  colored 
flower  pots.  The  floor  lamps  are  of  sil- 
vered metal  with  glazed  flowered  chintz 
shades. 

A  sunflower  pattern  glazed  chintz 
on  a  red  ground  provides  an  equally 
colorful  covering  for  another  porch 
setting  equipped  with  black  stick  wil- 
low furniture,  banded  in  green  and  red. 
The  small  round  and  oblong  tables 
used  are  red  with  green  glass  covered 
shelves.  Mrs.  Millizen's  work  generally 
in  interior  decoration  covers  any  period. 

As  an  exponent  of  the  best  as  repre- 
sented in  all  types  of  decoration  Laura 
Wand  has  surrounded  herself  with  a 
rare  collection  of  beautiful  things  in 
her  rooms,  that  suggest  the  atmosphere 
of  a  home  rather  than  of  a  place  of 
business.  Here  are  fine  old  pieces  of 
Italian,  French  and  English  furniture, 
consistently  placed;  lovely  old  wall 
hangings  in  vestments  and  velvets  of 
which  Mrs.  Wand  has  a  large  supply  at 
exceptional  prices;  XVIIth  century 
Spanish  metal  sconces,  of  intricate 
flower  design;  a  three-fold  Florentine 
painted  canvas  screen  showing  cupids 
and  flowers  and  a  gilded  wood  proces- 
sional pole  which  is  to  be  converted  into 


SatinwoodXVIIIth  century  French 
library  table,  yellow  marble  top; 
amber  glass  18"  lamp  with  10" 
pleated  shade  in  lacquer  red  and 
cream.  Courtesy  of  Marion  H. 
Millizen 


complete  interior  decora- 
tion. Mrs.  Coffyn  also  of- 
fers a  consulting  service  as 
a  branch  of  this  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  landscape 
gardening,  in  all  its  phases. 
Marion  H.  Millizen  in 
her  treatment  of  porches 
and  sunrooms  accentuates 
the  modernistic  feeling  in 
the  iron  and  willow  furni- 
ture she  is  introducing.  In 
this  the  iron  armchairs  for 
a  porch  with  semi-pointed 
backs  are  finished  in  deep 
purple  with  back  and  seat 
cushions  of  red  rubberized 
moire  chintz.  The  small 
iron  tables  used,  also  mod- 
ernistic in  outline,  are 
purple  and  have  black 
glass  tops.  With  these,  as 
a  wall  decoration,  hanging 
wrought  iron  shelves  in  a 


Italian  XVlllth  century  walnut  chair,  red  damask 
scat.  Early  Italian  table  with  Talavera  vase  and 
wax  flowers;  old  brocade  panel  and  walnut  and 
cut  steel  cigarette  box.  Courtesy  of  Laura  Wand 


PRINT  BARGAIN 
CATALOG 

Flowers  —  Godeys  —  Maps  —  Colonial 
Silhouettes — Sport  Prints — All  Prints 
for  Framing — Decorative  work — 
Lamp  shades,  Boxes.  New  ideas.  48- 
page  Catalog,  profusely  illustrated 
— just    out.     Sent     for     10c     (stamps). 

CHAGNON  &  CO. 

804  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


WEDDING  GIFTS 

Mahogany  and  gold  mirror 
(#1260)  .  .  price  $25.00.  Outside 
measure    35J4    x    W/z" . 


Oval  framed  silhouettes  of  "George 
and  Martha  Washington".  4  x  4J/S" 
outside  measure,   price  $3.75   each. 


"Continental  Soldier"  and  "Colonial 
Dame"  in  frames  5359,  outside 
measure  5/4  x  6l/i" ,  price  $6.75 
each. 

Send  for  Circulars  Z?o   and 
S-5    for    other    suggestions. 

FOSTER     BROTHERS 

4    Park    Square,    Boston 

and 

78   Summer    St.,    Arlington,    Mass. 


Reproductions  from  All 

Periods 

to  the 

Trend  of 

Modern 

Design 

cnko 

GARDEN 
FURNITURE 
4S2  TEA  TABLES 

CURTAIN  TIE-BACKS,  etc. 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  inc. 

162  E.  53d  St.  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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GARDENS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 
LANDSCAPE     ARCHITECTURE, 
SIGN    AND   CONSTBUCTKJN 

MRS.  ADAMS  COFFVX,  Inc. 
nue,    N.   Y. 

INTER  FIRS 


One  of  a  pair  of  original   17th  I 
tury    carved     wood    brackets.     1  hi- 
hetgBl    a    twel  the 

twelve  inches. 
i  ntiqae  gold  fin- 

Interiors  A\ 

RACHEL  H.  WADE 


212    Oliver    Ave. 


Pitt-.burnh,     Pa. 


EARL  HART  MILLER 
STUDIOS 

INTERIORS   OF  DISTINCTION 
149  East  Ontario  Street.   Chicago 


<)orASH-MAttu,  Inc. 

JU  6AV(  40TH.il  I       \    NEW    YORK    CITY 

pshie  and  Garden  Supplies 
^X.cpreservHnd 


iQubots  Hlotocn  JiHoob  Jfence 


To  send  a  gift  package  from 
Sherry's  is  the  most  delight- 
ful way  of  bidding  your 
friends 

"Bon  Voyage" 


Bon  Voyage  boxes 
and  baskets 
priced     from     $15 


300    Park    Avenue 

Fifth  Avenue  at  58th  and  at  35th  Streets  and  in  The  Waldorf-Astoria 

NEW      YORK 


GARDEN  ACCESSORIES. 
CONSISTING  OF  FOUN- 
TAINS. SUNDIALS.  STAT- 
UARY. FLOWER  BOXES. 
BENCHES.  BIRD  BATHS. 
WELL  HEADS  AND  SIMI- 
LAR EQUIPMENT  ARE  IN- 
CLUDED INTHEEXAMPLES 
OISPLAYED  INOUR  SHOW- 
ROOMS. EITHER  COPIED 
FROM  ORIGINAL  PIECES 
ABROAD  OR  ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  A  SPECIF. 
IC    SETTING 

THESE  MAY  BE  OBTAIN- 
ED IN  MARBLE.  CAEN. 
ISTRIAN  OR  NATIVE 
STONES  OR  IN  THE  LESS 
COSTLY  MEDIUM  OF  POM- 
PE1AN  STONE — A  COMBI- 
NATION        OF         CRUSHED 


MODEL  FOR  GARDEN    FOUN- 
TAIN.   "THE    FISHER   GIRL1*, 
EXHIBITED   AT  THE    RECENT 
FLOWER    SHOW. 


STONE  AND  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  WITH  OTHER  IN- 
GREDIENTS THAT  PRO- 
VIDE AN  ARTISTIC  FINISH 
AND  MAKE  THE  PRODUCT 
WATER         AND  FROST 

PROOF.  THE  TALL  SLEN. 
DER  JARS  IN  THIS.  SUP. 
PORTED  BY  WROUGHT 
IRON  TRIPODS.  THAT 

SHOW  CLASSIC  OUT- 

LINES  AND  UNUSUAL 

GRACE.  ARE  ESPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE  AS  GARDEN 
AND         TERRACE  ORNA- 

MENTS. THE  FOUNTAIN 
ILLUSTRATED  IS  CAST 
IN  BRONZE  AS  A  TABLE 
FOUNTAIN  OR  IN  THREE 
QUARTER  LIFE  SIZE  FIG- 
URE    FOR     A     GARDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED 

FOLDER  UPON 

REQUEST 


STVDIOS  T°MrE  POMPEIAN 
GAKPEN-FVFvjNITVRf'COMPANY 


30  EAST 

22ND   STREET 

NEW  YORK 


New  Modern  Art  as  Expressed  in  Reed  Furniture 

We  are  constantly  Furnishing  Prominent  Homes,  Hotels,  Clubs,  and 
Yachts.  Waterproof  Fabrics  for  Outdoor  Use  are  a  feature  with  us. 


Tel.  Lexington  4902 


Specialists 
in  Sun-Parlor 
Furnishings 


1Kb  REED  SHOP  Inc. 

117  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED       1906 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

AND  DEFECTIVE  CHIMNEYS 

Scientifically 
Corrected 


Out-Of-Town   Work    Given 
Special  Attention 

JANES-REYNOLDS    CO.,    INC. 

A     RELIABLE     FIRM     FOR     PARTICULAR     PEOPLE 

218    East    52nd    Street,    New   York   City 
Plaza   7540 


Imported 

Decorative 

Fabrics 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East   57th  Street.    /sTevy  York. 

Workers  ir\  Mct^b 


LANTERNS 

Interesting  designs  for 
inside   and  outside  use 

Illustrated  catalogue  LF  upon  request 


Harriet  3 oftnsfon 


Unusual  Wedding 

Gifts 

Rare  Jewelry — Old  Brocades 

1055  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Bullerfield  6030 
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WEATHER   VANES 

GATE   SIGNS 

SILHOUETTES 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

WROUGHT    IRON    HARDWARE 

LANTERNS 


L.    D.    FORD    CORPORATION 

16   EAST  54TH    ST. 
NEW   YORK 


CLIFFORD  &  STEVENS 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Lamps 

244-246   East  52nd   Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Shades  in 

Batik 


Information 
upon  request 


riATWEN  FrnNITI'TlE 

Pompeliin   Stone,   Lead,   Terra   Cotta,   Marble 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Sent  for  II), 

THE  KKKINS  STUDIOS 

2S1  Lexington   u.-    al  35th  si  .  New  Fort 


Symbolic  "Vermont  Union"  hooked  rug  made  to  commemorate  admis- 
sion of  State  in  1791  to  Union.  Tan,  blue  and  red  colorings.  Courtesy  of 
Anna  M.  Laise  Phillips 


a  lamp  base.  Wax  flowers,  too,  are 
shown  in  variety  at  most  reason- 
able prices. 

Mrs.  Wand  has  also  adapted  a 
number  of  Spanish  hand  blown 
glass  holy  water  fonts  as  flower 
or  ivy  holders  and  Chinese  Bud- 
dhas  as  unusual  bookends.  Besides 
carrying  out  any  desired  decorative 
scheme,  Mrs.  Wand  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  matter  of  decoration 
problems  or  shopping. 

For  the  lover  of  Americana 
Anne  M.  Laise 
Phillips  in  her 
Hearthstone  Stu- 
j  dios  offers  a 
tempting  array  of 
antique  and  mod- 
ern hooked  rugs 
as  a  complement 
to  early  American 
furniture  in  maple 
and  pine  and  rare 
pieces  of  Pennsyl- 
vania German 
painted  furniture, 
which  she  has  al- 
so collected.  Re- 
versible braided 
rugs,  too,  are 
made  to  order, 
likewise  woven 
carpets,  plain  or 
in  stripes  and 
plaids,  also  stair 
and  hall  runners. 
Antique  and  mod- 
ern quilts  of  all 
sizes  are  also  ob- 
tainable, as  are 
unusual  gifts  in 
old  time  lamps, 
china,  glass  and 
textiles. 

In  the  output  of  tapestry  and 
needlework,  which  may  be  ob- 
t  a  i  n  e  d  from  any  high  class 
decorator,  the  S.  Miller  Tapestry 
Looms  provide  in  two  and  three 
toned  effects  in  wool  and  silk  mix- 
tures some  of  the  most  beautiful 
fabrics  that  are  made  in  America. 
While  tapestry  panels,  woven  on 
hand  looms,  from  original  designs 
or  from  museum  pieces,  such  as 
that  illustrated,  comprise  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  production, 
the   patent    needlework   made    by 


this  firm,  in  which  the  ornamental 
needlework  detail  sinks  into  the 
hand  loomed  ground  producing  the 
same  effect  as  a  complete  hand 
needlework  piece  worked  on  can- 
vas, but  at  less  cost,  is  of  equal 
interest  and  importance.  These 
may  be  made  to  order  as  furniture 
coverings,  hangings  or  wall  panels. 
Hand  woven  stripes  and  wool 
crewel  embroidery  on  a  homespun 
ground  known  as  "Atlas"  further 
show    the    possibilities    of    these 


§?jttW&Fyfc  \ 
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Needlework  panel  in  gros  and  petit  point  made  in  Amer- 
ica. Copy  of  Chippendale  chair  covering  in  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Courtesy  of  S.  Miller  Tapestry  Looms 

looms  and  American  handicraft. 
Brocatelle,  damasks  and  brocades, 
reproducing  the  old  in  color  and 
texture,  together  with  reproductions 
of  Italian  Renaissance  hand  woven 
gold  thread  brocaded  vestments, 
have  served  as  further  inspiration. 
Velour  de  Gene,  hand  woven, 
and  plain  velvets,  too,  may  be  had 
also  the  finest  imitations  of  antique 
velvets  and  plain  or  embroidered 
with  chenille.  Linens  with  woven 
or  hand  blocked  designs,  are  also 
made  at  these  looms. 


An  Early  French  Carved  Sienna  Marble  Mantel 

Also  iron  grilles,  lighting  fixtures 
and   heirlooms  of  the  past 

WALTER   G.  EARL 

235   East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Just  East  of  Grand  Central  Terminal 


FOR  SALE 


New  York  Interior 
Decorators  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
Fifties;  established 
twenty  years;  with  ex- 
elusive  clientele;  will 
sell  their  business  and 
stock.  Address  Box 
20,  care  of  Arts  6? 
Decoration,  578  Madi' 
son  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


HOWARD  STUDIOS 


110  East  57  St 
New  York 


Bird   Baths 
Benches 

Statues 

Vases 

Tile,  etc. 

Spanish    Font 


Send  for   Catalog 
400    Cuts 


Painted  Decorations 

of 

Distinction 

COSMO  DE  SALVO 

516  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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SOLID  MAPLE 
COFFEE  TABLE 


A  Tery  II  I  useful  piece  nf  furni- 

ture high 

PRICE  S21.00 
Send  for  ittuttrated  brochure   (C)   of 
beautiful    furnn' 


Decorators 


Furnishers 


BEAM'S 

19  Fast  48th  St..  New  York 


MODERNISTIC 
LAMP 

Shade    u    of    Red 

Taffeta.       Base       in 
Silver  Lustre  Finish 

Complete  —  #28.00 


Marion  H.  Millizen,  inc. 

INTERIOR      DECORATIONS 
565  Fifth  Avenue,  \ew  Tor\ 


Clyf'wv  new  ideas 
J  Q  1/  i  n  sum  m  e  r 
furnishings  including 
Modernistic  accessories 
made  to  suit  your  indi- 
vidual needs — 

ll'c  mill  be  '  with  you  at  any 

ilutt    may    suit    your    convert 


Saint-Gau 

Qonsultt 
15  West 


&  HYNES 


MARIE   SATNT-GAUDENS 

MARY  HELEN  HYNES 

Phone  Circle  0324 


TAILLEUR  and    I)    t   pC 
Envelope  DillJkJ 

In  exclusive  designs  and  exqui' 
site  colorings — made  in  tapes- 
tries   and    brocades — to    order. 


~\'z   to   9V2   inch 

frames    58.00    to 

.$15.00. 


Samples  nf  materials, 
satin  linings,  sent  on 
request. 

B  will    lie    sent 

postpaid  nn  re- 
ceipt of  check  and 
money  refunded  if 
has  is  returned  in 
order,  within 
three  days. 
Lovely  Bridge  Prizes 

MRS.    FRANKLIN   McKEY 


Westbourne  Rd. 


Newton  Center,  Mass. 


MONTLLOR 


BROS. 

EST.  I909 


£s3 


Objects  of  Art  -  [Decorations 

-.  Spanish  S^nttoue  Shop  ^ 


Murray  Mil!  6863 


A  sporting  group  suitable  for  tlie  man;  and 
many   other  unusual   gifts  for  all  occasions 

51 1-  Lexington  Avenue 

NEWYORK  At  48th  Street 


Interior 


English  Tuft-hack  Chair 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Rack 


Antiques 
Reproductions 

Estimates 
submitted    for 
complete  or 
partial  Decorat- 
ing of  Town  or 
Country  Homes 

Old  Pine 
Panelled  Rooms 


Westport  Antique  Shop 

33  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


'M 


Garden 
Ornaments 

Manufactured   Stone 

Marble 

Terra  Cotta 

Importers  of 

DEI.LA   ROBBIA 

Reproductions 

SPANISH  OIL  JARS 

FAIENCE  WINE  JARS 

Hand    Wrought    Iron 

Hanging  Lanterns 

Torcheres  Garden  Gates 

Flower  Holders 

Wall  Fountain  in  Manu- 
factured stone.  58  inches 
hich,  19  inches  wide.  Price 
$30.00  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

P.  SARTI 

119  East   34th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


a    ■ 


W^NB 


Consulting  Decorator 


Spanish  cPo/yc/iro///e 

Ecclesiastical  Money  Coffer,  early 
17th  Century.  Other  interesting 
antiques  and  reproductions  at  at- 
tractive prices.  A  visit  to  Laura 
Wand  may  assist  you  in  your  deco- 
rating problem. 

No  charge  for  consultation 

^        31  EAST  48th  STREET 
"  St  *a*        NEW  YORK 
^    Vanderbilt  7487 


JLL 


Cow  -to  the 

Kitchensbbg' 

4  25 M  adison  revenue. 

\vt2  have  overstrung  to  make 
kitchens  charming— Curtains 
cabinets-all  sorti  of  painted 
containers 


A 


Ideal 
Wedding  and 
Shower  Gifts 

Kitchens  Completely  Furnished 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


YE  OLDE  MANTEL  SHOPPE 

63  Ninth  Avenue  at  15th  Street        Est.  50  years       New  York  City 


We  have  on  display  over  125  exquisite  mantels  of  various  periods  and 
in  different  marbles.  Also  rare  Colonial  wood  mantels,  original  Colonial 
doorways,    iron    grille    entrance    doors    and    other    interesting    stock. 


^Ancestral  Italy 
in  the  heart  of 
Lr\Tew  York 

/TALIAN  antiques  of  rare  charm, 
now  housed  in  a  setting  worthy 
of   their   beauty  and  distinction. 


LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street 

(East  of  Lexington  Ave.) 

7  Via  dei  Fossi,  Florence 


English  Antique 

FURNITURE 

&  CHINA 


ABOVE  is  illustrated  a 
■*-  *- Chippendale  mahogany 
card  table,  c.  1750 — one  of 
our  many  fine  and  interest- 
ing English  antiques  which 
are  sold  on  a  strictly  whole- 
sale basis  thru  decorators, 
dealers  and  architects. 

Member    of    the 
Antique    &    Decorative   Arts    League 

LEWIS,  SON  SC  MUNVES,  INC. 

Wholesale 

385  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


Antiques  for  the  Home 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TORREY 


THERE  may  come  a 
time  when  we  know 
as  much  in  this 
country  about  fine  foreign 
pewter  as  we  do  about  old 
silver  but  it  seems  prob- 
able, even  then,  that  we 
will  not  have  any  finer 
examples  of  an  expert 
pewterer's  work  than  the 
coffee  set  shown  here  on 
the  right  from  Marion 
Booth  Trask's. 

The  subsidiary  position 
in  which  we  have  put 
pewter,  as  compared  to 
silver  in  point  of  beauty 
and  design,  is  slowly  being 
changed  as  finer  and  finer  pieces 
come  into  our  experience.  This  is 
being  done  for  us  by  connoisseur- 
dealers,  such  as  Mrs.  Trask,  who 
scour  the  likely  markets  of  Europe 
for  them  knowing  that  in  the  past, 
lovely  things  were  done  in  the 
baser  metal. 

Pewter  was  often  used  by  silver- 
smiths to  make  models  for  objects 
in  the  more  valuable  metals  as  its 
softness  made  it  easier  to  work. 
Some  of  the  models  are  making 
their  appearance  here  and  their 
beauty  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  set  shown  here  consists  of 
a  coffee  urn  13  inches  high,  a  pot 
for  hot  milk  and  a  covered  sugar 
bowl.  They  are  Louis  XVI  pieces 
decorated  with  swags  and  heavy 
gadroon  mouldings.  If  one  wonders 
why  pewter  as  elaborate  as  this 
was  used  in  the  extravagant  times 
of  Louis  XVI,  one  answer  is  that 
much  silver  was  called  in  by  the 
crown  and  the  nobility  replaced  it 
with  pewter,  often  copies  of  the 
pieces  they  surrendered.  This  also 
explains  why  there  is  so  much  pew- 


A   Louis   XVI   pewter  coffee   set  with   gadroon 
mouldings.    Courtesy    of    Marion    Booth    Trask 


ebony  jewel  box  intricately  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  of  supreme  work- 
manship embellished  by  medal- 
lions of  lapis  lazuli,  paintings  and 
ivory  bas-reliefs. 

The  box  was  discovered  in  a 
Venetian  palace,  was  brought  to 
this  country  seventy-five  years  ago 
and  found  recently  in  an  old  house 
in  Virginia  after  the  owner's  death. 
It  bears  the  marks  of  having  been 
owned  by  a  woman  of  title  and  is 
the  kind  of  box  that  took  the  place 
of  the  modern  boudoir  wall  safe. 


We    have   just    i  a   large 

shipment    from    Spain      I    many 
interesting    pieces    which    invite 

your  inspection. 


fg      11  WATER  STREET  (Near  South   rem)   NEW  YORK      D 


JEE31 


A  \  enetian  ebony  jewel  box  with  many 
secret  draivers,  done  in  ivory  inlay, 
lapis  lazuli,  paintings  and  ivory  bas- 
reliefs.   Courtesy    of   Harriet   Johnson 

ter  of  the  same  pattern  as  silver. 
The  elaborate  open  box  pictured 
here  is  from  the  collection  of  Har- 
riet   Johnson.    It    is    a    Venetian 


Compote  dish  from  a  rare  Spode 
set  of  the  1166  pattern  at  Vernay's 

If  confronted  with  it  and  asked 
to  open  it,  one  who  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  its  secrets  would 
be  at  a  complete  loss  as  it  took 
several  weeks  of  study  and  experi- 
ment to  fathom  its  mysteries.  It 
was  found  to  open  by  inserting  a 
thin  steel  needle  into  an  almost  im- 
perceptible hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  decoration  of  the  cover,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  on  the  proper 
spot  in  the  front.  The  panel  on  the 
under  side  of  the  cover  is  also  re- 
leased by  a  secret  spring  and  opens 
outward.  The  box  proper  has  sev- 
eral hidden  panels,  each  controlled 
by  its  secret  spring  and  a  certain 
pressure  on  the  bottom  reveals 
drawers  in  the  sides. 

Vernay's  is  showing  a  handsome, 
rare,  Spode,  porcelain  coffee,  tea 
and  dessert  service  of  fifty-seven 
pieces,  that  dates  between  1810 
and  1820,  in  the  famous  1166  pat- 
tern. One  piece  from  it,  a  compote 
dish,  is  shown  here.  One  must  see 
the  set  to  appreciate  the  richness 
of  its  coloring  and  its  air  of  early 
19th  Century  England.  It  consists 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


I  luir  Sheraton  mahogany  and  satinwood  sideboard  and  pair 
o/  unusual  knife  boxes.  Courtesy  <>)  Stimuli  Brothers 


of  plates,  tea  cups,  coffee  cups, 
saucers,  shell  dishes,  oblong  dishes, 
cake  plate-,  a  compute  dish  and  a 
waste  bowl. 

The  background  of  each  piece  is 
a  deep,  rich,  royal  blue  covered 
with  gold  scales,  over  which  are 
exquisite  hand-painted  spring  tlow- 
ers  in  fresh  >troim  colors,  so  fine  in 
detail  that  they  are  almost  botan- 


ir"Vy.  • 


An    Early    American    newspaper    rack    of    pine 

found  in  an  old  New  England  inn.  Courtesy  of 

Westport   Antique   Shop 


ical  study  specimens.  There  is  also 
a  tasteful  design  inside  the  cups  and 
bowls,  just  below  the  rim.  Two  nice 
details  are  the  handles  of  the  dishes 
in  the  form  of  twigs  and  the  handles 
of  the  cups,  which  are  classic  fig- 
ures of  the  upper  half  of  a  woman's 
body  with  wings  that  spread  back, 
and  join  the  bowl  of  the  cup. 

The  effect  of  this  handsome  set 
is  one  of  great  dignity  enlivened 
by  delightful  color. 

There  is  a  particularly  fine 
Sheraton  sideboard  at  Schmitt 
Brothers  that  is  illustrated  here. 


One  can  see  from  the  photograph 
that  the  piece  is  well  proportioned 
and  can  also  get  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  different  woods  that 
have  gone  into  its  manufacture. 
The  dark  wood  is  mahogany,  the 
panels  are  satinwood  and  the  finer 
lines  of  decoration  are  in  boxwood. 
The  top  is  quite  simple  as  to  ap- 
plied decoration  but  the  grain  of 
the  wood  is  very  fine.  The 
space  in  the  front,  with 
the  arched  member,  is  the 
linen  drawer.  The  piece  is 
also  distinguished  for  the 
grace  of  the  tapered  legs 
and  the  spade  feet. 

The  excellence  of  this 
piece  is  attested  to  by 
Lenygon  as  he  illustrated 
one  that  is  almost  its 
counterpart,  in  his  famous 
book  on  furniture. 

The     t  w  o     mahogany 
knife  boxes,  shown  on  the 
sideboard,  are  noteworthy 
as  they  are  a  variation  of 
the  usual  kind  with  hinged 
tops   that   swing   up   and 
back.  In  these  pieces  the 
half  rounded  knife  recep- 
revolve  into  the  boxes  on 
vertical    axes    leaving    flat 
fronts  when  closed. 

Behind  these  pieces  are  four 
beautiful  painted  Chinese  panels 
with  some  portions  worked  in  silk. 
It  seems  that  the  early  American 
cabinetmakers  had  ideas  of  their 
own  as  to  what  constituted  a  con- 
venient holder  for  periodical  read- 
ing matter,  for  the  newspaper  rack 
illustrated  here  was  found  in  an 
old  New  England  inn.  The  piece  is 
among  the  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  Westport  Antique  Shop. 


tacles 
their 


RUTH  FERGUSON 

Announces  the  opening  of  the 

.       NORFOLK   SHOP 

Antiques  and  Furniture,  Interior  Decorations 
Paintings  and  Fabrics 

446  MADISON  AVE.,  Bet.  49th  and  50th  St. 
Regent  6578  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Century  <&lb  Jfabrtc  ©ecorattong 


TELEPHONE   SCREEN 


GOTHIC     STYLE.     HAND      CARVED 
WALNUT       INLAID      WITH      XVI 


iBoxes: 

illowsj 
Runners} 
[angings? 


CENTURY       RED       VELVET. 


HEIGHT     13    -'    INCH 
PRICE     S75  00 


OTHERS    IN 


S35.00   UP 


Trays  J 
Paper 
asketsJ 
Portfolios 


Picture  Jt\\  Rp%±  Antique  I 
Frames^S^v  ^ Mr 


yXFabrics 


rT53  JSiADISONAyEKUE^ 
NEW  TTOR.KL. 


17th  Century  Turquois  blue 
Sultanabad  Jar  and  1 2th  Cen- 
tury  Persian  Polychrome 
bowl. 

Our  collection  of  early  Per' 
sian  and  Rakka  Pottery  con- 
tains many  other  objects  of 
rare  interest  and  charm. 

AMERICAN  COLONY  STORES 

of  Jerusalem 

5  59  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Main  and  Mount  Desert  Streets 
Bar   Harbor.    Maine 

IMPORTERS     OF      PERSIAN    AND     SYRIAN    ART 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


PRICE 

.50" 


$12 


India  Numda 
Rugs  made 
in  Kashmir, 
embroidered 
by  hand.  Op- 
portunity for 
consumer. We 
are  direct  im- 
porters of 
Numda  Rugs, 
and  have  a 
large  stock  on 
hand.  The 
colors  consist 
of  white,  red, 
blue,  black,  gold,  green,  grey  and  wine. 
The  sizes  4x6  ft.  They  are  suitable  for 
bedrooms,  sun  parlors  and  living-rooms. 
Goods  shipped  free  of  charge  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  if  remittance 
is  made  in  advance. 

N.  R.  CHECKER,  Suite  537 

225-5th    Ave.  New    York    City 


Antique 

Well-head 

Original  Lead  Canopy 


This  Well-head  comes  from 
tin-  Courtyard  of  an  old 
French  Chateau.  Price,  $2,800 

GUERIN,  INC. 

1741  Rhode  Island  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN,  Inc. 

1830  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reproductions  &  Antiques 


Gallatin    Sofa 
Length:   XI   inches 

It  fairly  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  old  South 

Made      of      selected      mahogany 
Carving  sharp  and  true  to  period 

See   our   Exhibit  at 

THE    KAPOCK    HOUSE    EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia 


We  are  quite  used  to  the  English 
Canterbury,  the  square  openwork 
box-like  arrangement  on  legs 
divided  into  three  sections,  that  is 
so  convenient  for  magazines.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  piece 
evolved  in  this  country  has  its  ad- 
vantages too.  Tt  certainly  takes 
care  of  anything  so  unwieldy  as 
a  thick  newspaper  more  deftly 
than  a  Canterbury  does.  The  two 
shelves  below 
hold  a  quantity 
of  magazines  and 
keep  them  out  of 
sight. 

The  piece  is  of 
pine  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  frank- 
ness of  its  con- 
struction has  its 
own  appeal.  The 
rounded  edge  of 
the  top  and  the 
arrangement  of 
the  molding  at 
the  base  are  both 
in  good  taste  and 
show  that  some 
thought  went  in- 
to the  designing. 

Two  pieces  of  silver  shown  here 
from  Howard  &  Co's.  collection 
were  selected,  not  only  for  their 
excellence  as  examples  of  old  En- 
glish pieces,  but  also  for  their 
startling  revelation  of  the  feeling, 
in  the  day  when  they  were  de- 
signed, of  what  we  now  term 
"modern"  forms.  Not  that  these 
pieces  look  anything  like  "modern'' 
silver  but  they  do  show  that  there 
were  designers  in  those  days  who 
were  as  able  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary details  from  the  general  mass 
of  their  pieces  as  the  good  "mod- 
ern" designer  does. 

The  charm  of  the  simplicity  and 


like  those  on  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  teapot  has  the  marks  of 
William  Pitts,  London,  1790  and 
the  tea  caddy  those  of  Alice  and 
George  Burrows,  London,  181 U" 

A  visit  every  so  often  to  Ye 
Olde  Mantel  Shoppe  always  yields 
new  information  as  to  what  can  be 
found  in  New  York  City  and  its 
vicinity  in  the  way  of  fine  old 
mantels.  The  one  shown  here  is  of 


A   beautifully  carved  Carrara  marble  mantel  ivith  fluted 
iron  lining.  Courtesy  of  Ye  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe 


white  Carrara  marble  embellished 
with  delicate  carving  and  is  com- 
plete with  its  fluted  iron  lining. 
It  was  taken  from  a  house  in  East 
60th  Street. 

The  collection  at  present  in- 
cludes a  large  mantel  of  gray  mar- 
ble with  black  veins  that  was 
discovered  in  a  house  in  Rose 
Street  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  house  still  bore  its  silver  name- 
plate,  so  worn  from  polishing  in 
years  gone  by  and  now  so  black 
from  lack  of  care,  that  it  revealed 
no  information.  The  house  still  had 
its  copper  jingle  bell  for  summon- 
ing the  servants  to  the  door.  The 
mantel  is  unusual  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  complete 
with  its  old  hob  grate. 

Two  particularly  attrac- 
tive mantels  and  hearths 
of    Adam    design    with 
carved  cartouches  in  the 
middle  of  the  lintels  and 
clean  sharp  rosettes  in  the 
middle  of  the  pilasters  can 
also    be    seen.    One    has 
panels  of  pink  marble  and 
the  other  of  rich  Sienna  marble. 
Those  who  are  looking  for  typi- 
cal old  Dutch  mantels  from  New 
York,  with  flat  pilasters  and  very 
simple  flat  moldings,  will  find  a  mine 
of  them  at  Ye  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe 
— that  is,  at  least  a  half  dozen. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  about  the 
Shoppe  that  it  isan  informal  museum 
worth  a  visit  from  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  architectural  features  of 
a  house,  such  as  old  mantels  and 
old  doorways.  They  are  displayed 
in  such  profusion  that  a  variety  of 
tastes  can  be  delighted  and  satisfied. 


An  old  English  silver  teapot  and  tea  caddy  show- 

ing   a   feeling   for   modern    forms.   Courtesy   of 

Howard  &  Co. 

dignity  of  the  tea  caddy  cannot  be 
gainsaid  and  the  treatment  of  the 
concave  corners  of  the  teapot  and 
its  spout  are  truly  "modern"  con- 
ceptions, seen  also  in  the  fiat  rec- 
tangles of  which  the  other  surfaces 
of  the  piece  are  composed.  The 
corners  and  the  spout  are  fluted 
and  there  is  exquisite  chasing  in 
the  band  above  and  below  the  coat 
of  arms  on  the  side.  There  is  also 
lovely  delicate  chasing  around  the 
edge  of  the  cover.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  surface  of  the  tray  could  not 
be  shown  too  as  its  designs  are 


Staltan  anb  Spanish  gntiqucs 


Large  Collection  of  Italian 

and  Spanish  Oil  Jars 

Marble  and  Stone  Garden  Ornaments 

<&eo.  TO.  Jfunfe 

862  ILexmeton  Sluenue 

near  65tf)  Street 

J2eto  Jsork 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

ALBERT  L. 
MORSE  &.  SON 

637  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


One  of 

a  set  of 

three  original 

Queen  Anne 

chairs 


Furniture  Hangings         Antiques 

101    Park  Avenue  at  40th   St.    Suite   610 

220  East  5 1st  Street 

NEW  YORK 


ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

Furniture 

Brocades 

Wrought  Iron 

Art  Objects 


GlNO  CORSANI 

620    Lexington   Ave. 

(near  53rd  Street),  New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Thonet  Brothers 

AMERICAS   CLEARING    HOUSE   FOR 


ALL.    COUNTRIES 


ALL    PERIODS 


M1616 — Ann  Chair,  Italian  XVI  Century.  Exquisite  Gal- 
loon enhances  the  symmetrically  turned  stretchers  and  arms. 
We  I  low  red  velvet.  Price  .57  35.   Dealers  apply  for  discount. 

33    EAST    47th    ST. 

at  Hadison  Avenue  •  New  York 


Ktnerator-equipped    residence 

of  Mr.  Oscar  Webber,  Detroit 

Leonard    Willckc,   Arch. 
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Away  With  Garbage  Cans  and  Wagons! 

With  one  sweep  you  can  do  away  with  these  fly-infested  nuisances 
with   their  reeking  odors.   Draw  the  Kernerator   into  the  plans  of 
your   new   home   and   you'll   never   have   a   putrid   garbage  wagon 
parked  about  the  premises — never  a  garbage  can  to  walk   to  in 
all  kinds  of  weather — no  rubbish  in  attic  and  basement    (cause 
of   75%    of   house   fires) — no   magnet   for   vermin   and   germ- 
laden  flies — no  garbage  strewn  over  lawns  by  cats  and  dogs — 
no  menace  to  children's  health — no  cans  to  buy  or  replace. 

Drop  alt  garbage  and  waste  through  the  handy  hopper  door  in  or  near 
the  kitchen.  Falling  to  the  combustion  chamber  in  the  basement,   it 
is    destroyed    without    odor    by    occasional    burnings.     The    flames 
sterilize    cans   and    bottles    for   removal    with    ashes.    Our   booklet, 
"The  Sanitary  elimination  of  Garbage  and  Household  Waste", 
free. 

KERNER      INCINERATOR     COMPANY 

(Offices  in  89  Cities) 
772   East  Water  Street  Milwaukee.   Wisconsin 


THE    CHIMNEY-FED    INCINERATOR 

"Garbage   and  Waste  Disposal 
without  Leaving  the  Kitchen^ 


Residence  models 
as  low  as  #95. 
The  masonry 
costs  but  little 
more  when  reg- 
ular chimney  is 
used.  No  upkeep 
cost — no  fuel 
needed.  Selected 
for  Home  Owners 
Institute  Model 
Homes  in  30 
principal    cities. 


/TUST  as  Newcomtvmade  mirrors,  frames 
/  and  decorative  objects  reflect  our  three 
generations  of  craftsmanship,  so  has  our 
large  collection  of  fine  Italian  and  Spanish  an- 
tiques been  selected  with  the  eye  of  the  connois' 
seur  for  those  who  appreciate  the  niceties  of 
line,  form  and  color  which  are  the  essence  of  art. 
Newcomb  Decorative  furnishings  are  on  display 
in  our  exhibition  rooms  and  are  available 
through  accredited  decorators  and  dealers. 


An  exquisite  antique  table  of  early 
Spanish  design;  carved  walnut;  two 
drawers. 


makersofdistwcuve  /S 

MIRRORS  -  ANTIQUES 
OBJEIS  D'ART 


42-50  W.  13  th.  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

ESTABUSHED  1831 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Mr.  Rogers  has  used  a  special  IMPERIAL  SlABjShINGLEo/i  these  roofs 


IMP  ERIAL 

*   Roofing-  Tiles   ' 

LUDOWICI-CELADON- COMPANY 


CHICAGO     104  S  -MU   111  t.  AN  AVI    NUK.     • 


•    NEWYORK    565   FIFTH   AVENUE 
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TIHI  IE  BERKEY 

th 


75 


To  Keep  the  Younger  Genera- 
tion at  Home;  an  ounce  of 
beauty  is   north   a  pound  of 
advice. 


ANN  IVEKSAKY 
SUITE 

unown  Throughout 
the  Country 

June  13  th  to  20™ 


Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Styles 

are  smartly  up-to-the-minute — 

a  charming  asset  when  enter- 

taining. 
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II  ntch  for  this  75th  Anniversary  Em- 
blem in  the  advertisements,  in  the 
windows  and  on  the  sales  floors  of 
America's  leading  furniture  stores. 
\\  herever  it  is  shown  lite  Berkey  Din- 
ing Boom  Suite  will  be  on  display 
June  13th  to  20th. 


TIME  berkey 


Anniversary 
Suite 


ereey 
lurniture 


THIS  BERKEY  (.lining  room  suite 
been  specially  created  to  commemo- 
rate Berkey  &  Ga\  "s  7.~>th  Anniversary. 

June  13  to  20  it  will  be  displayed  in  hun- 
dreds <>t  America's  finest  furniture  stores. 
At  that  time  look  for  the  special  B]  eukei 
emblem  which  will  appear  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  and  window  displays  of  all 
stores  exclusively  authorized  to  handle 
the  Berkey  suite. 

In  a  verj  teal  sense  the  Berkey  typifies 
all  the  smartness  and  fineness  for  which  the 

Berke)  &  G.i\   name  has  stood  tluvc-quar- 

ters  of  a  centur)  with  the  added  advan- 
tage oi  a  sensational!)  moderate  price. 
Don't  tail  to  see  it ! 

The  Berkey  Suite 
Following  fine  old  Jacobean  influences, 
the   Berkei    has   been 
created  in  the  mosl  pop 

ular    oi    -mart    modern 

fashions. 

Beautifu]  woods, 

lected  for  their  fitness, 
are  matched  w ith  rare 

skill  and  enriched  by  a 
glowing,  mellow,  hand- 
rubbed  finish. 

Thesoft  high-lighting 

and  shading,  all  hand- 
work, the  antique  brass 
hardware. and  the  color- 
ful Ca-\  el  \  flour  uphol- 
stery are  details  of 
artistry  that  you  will  par- 
ticularly admire. 

Other  points  of  excel- 
lence and  convenience 
include  aproned  table 
leayes,  finished  and 
hand-fitted  to  match  the 
top;  a  solid  mahogany, 
partitioned  tray  for  sil- 
ver; two  solid  mahogany 
trays  for  linen  and  solid 
mahogany  drawers  care- 
fully finished  and  hand- 
fitted  for  easy  gliding.  dept.  56 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN    :    FOUNDED  1853    :    NEW  YORK  WHOLESALE  SHOWROOM,  115  W.  40th  STREET 
*  *  GRAND  RAPIDS  UPHOLSTERING  CO.,  LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE,  CREATED  BY  BERKEY  cSt  GAY  DESIGNERS  *  * 


150  Other  Smart  Styles 

In  addition  to  the  Berkey,  there  are  150 
other  current  Berkey  &  Gay  suites  for  bed- 
room and  dining  room — with  prices  rang- 
ing from  $200  to  $6,000. 

Among  them  you  will  find  a  style  to  meet 
every  decorative  need  or  whim  from  the 
newest  modern  creations  to  period  adapta- 
tions of  the  masters  of  the  past.  And  every 
suite,  regardless  of  price,  is  built  with  that 
exquisite  skill  for  which  Berkey  &  Gay  cre- 
ations have  been  famous  for  75  years. 

Each  suite,  too,  is  inset  with  the  famous 
Berkey  &  Gay  Shop  Mark — -furniture's 
proudest  coat-of-arms.  And  each  is  an  ex- 
clusive creation  made  in  limited  quantities 
— as  distinctive  as  the  latest  gown  from 
Paris. 

The  "Furniture 

Style  Book" 
As  a  guide  in  selecting 
the  correct  furniture  for 
your  home,  send  for  the 
Berkey  &  Gay  "Furniture 
Style  Book."  It  contains 
ideas  for  interior  decora- 
tion by  Mary  Fanton 
Roberts,  editor  of  "Arts  & 
Decoration."  Popular  styles 
for  1928.  Gives  room  ar- 
rangements and  color 
schemes.  Suggests  dra- 
peries and  floor  coverings 
for  each  period.  Tells  about 
woods,  finishes,  conven- 
ience features  and  care  of 
furniture.  Fully  illustrated 
with  charts,  diagrams,  draw- 
ings, and  actual  photo- 
graphs. Clear,  under- 
standable, and  authorita- 
tive. Saves  its  cost  many 
times  over,  by  protecting 
you  against  disappoint- 
ment in  your  furniture 
and  decorative  selections. 

Send  $1.00 

for  the  Furniture  Style  Book 
described  above 

Name, 
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The  Queen's  milk  farm  at  Rambouillet.  painted  in   grisaille  by  Sauvage.  Courtesy  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc. 
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BCI/TCL  EXHIEIT 

of 

MCDECN  ACT 
rUCNITlJEE 

LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

T       T 

APT  ©BJECTT 


Bristol  has  captured  every  fantastic 

exotic  shape  and  structure 

of  the  smart  and  sophisticated 

in  modernistic  furniture 


An  exposition  of  furniture,  lighting  equip- 
ment and  art  objects  that  forecasts  the  beauty  of 
the  future  .  .  .  conceptions  new,  distinctly  orig- 
inal .  .  .  the  newest  products  of  the  newest  art 
.  .  .  representing  the  most  famous  makers  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  including  originations 
by  Bristol  craftsmen.  Your  inspection  is  invited. 


Br'l/tol 

(gMP/\/NY~ 

319  Ea^t  62nd-/t 
NE.W  YORK  CiTY 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


American  Architecture  on  Long  Island 


V.    Lindeberg,  Architect 


Photo 


jraph  by  Sigurd  Fischer 

In  the  Horace  Havemeyer  house  the  architect  has  suggested  the  elements  of  its  magnificent  setting,  the  beauty  of  the  grim 
coastline,  the  gay  and  sombre  moods  of  the  sea,  achieving  at  the  same  time  a  delightful  combination  of  many  styles  in 
tin-  light  of  his  own   inspiration.  The  result  is  an  authoritative  and  romantic  conception  of  the  ideal  American  house 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Through  the  Arts  and  Interior  Decoration 
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A  House  of  Majestic  Beauty  by  the  Sea 

/   Rugged  and  Brooding  Note  which  Is  the  Heritage  of  its  Environment  Has  Entered  into 

the  Softer  Harmonies  of  this  Home  which  Stands  in  Splendid  Isolation  on  the 

II  indswept  Shore  of  Great  South  Bay  at  Islip 


11.  r. 

SOMETHING  of  the  majesty  and  sub- 
limity of  the  ocean  pervades  the  Horace 
Havemeyer  house  on  the  windswept 
shore  of  Southern  Long  Island,  where 
Olympic  Point  thrusts  its  DOSe  out  into  the 
waters  of  Great 
South  Kay,  that 
mysterious  reflux 
of  the  ocean  that 
skirts  the  coast 
for  miles,  divided 
from  the  open  sea 
by  only  a  narrow- 
bar  of  shifting 
sand.  The  sym- 
bolism is  prophet- 
ic, not  of  mutabil- 
ity and  change, 
as  in  the  fluctuat- 
ing tides,  but  of 
stability  and  per- 
manence with 
which  is  blended 
the  gentle  quality 
of  gayer  moods. 
The  sea  may 
claim  for  its  own 
those  things  in 
which  it  has  a 
share,  and  endow 
them  with  the 
qualities  of  the 
■  ods  and  Tri- 
tons, but  we  must 
give  man  the 
honor  for  per- 
sonifying the  ele- 
m  e  n  t  s  in  this 
enchanting  gray 
house  whose  walls 
seem  coated  with 
the  salt  spume 
from  the  ocean. 
•  It  is  the  work  of 
that  great  artist  of  American  domestic  archi- 
tecture, H.  T.  Lindeberg,  whose  progress 
along  the  lines  of  constructive  modernism  in 
the  evolution  of  the  ideal  American  house 
has  brought  about  a  happy  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  Havemeyer  estate,  following  the  wind- 
ing shore  of  Great  South  Bay  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  acreage,  is  almost  a  part  of  the 
sea.  When  the  building  of  the  house  was  first 
projected,   and   much   the   same   conditions 


By  H-VRRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 

prevail  today,  the  front  of  the  property  along 
the  shore  road  was  rather  well  wooded  with 
native  trees  of  great  size,  elm  and  maple  and 
a  few  stalwart  firs.  Farther  back  was  a  lesser 
group  of  storm  bent  cedars  and  hemlocks 


Pliotoyraph  by  Sigurd  Fisci 

From  beneath  the  low  branches  of  a  giant  maple,  a  relic  of  the  primeval  forest,  is  a  glimpse,  in 
miniature,  of  a  house  of  stability  and  permanence,  the  ivalls  of  whitewashed  brick,  the  roof  of 
gray    slate    from    Vermont    quarries    with    accentuating    notes    of    black    slate    from    Virginia 

and,  close  to  the  shore,  the  cyperaceous 
grass  that  grows  in  dense  tufts  in  marshy 
places. 

Manifestly,  no  house  but  one  with  the 
tang  of  the  sea  deep  in  its  marrow  would 
fit  such  a  site.  The  setting  called  for  a 
staunch,  weathered  building,  grim  in  its 
complete  isolation,  yet  as  gentle  in  spirit  as 
a  wayside  cottage.  So  Mr.  Lindeberg  with  a 
prodigal  hand,  piled  up  splendid  masses  of 
whitewashed  brick,  the  warm  color  showing 


through  in  irregular  patches  where  the  walls 
bore  the  brunt  of  devastating  gales  that 
sweep  the  coast  during  a  good  part  of  the 
year,  the  mass  crowned  with  magnificent 
roofs  of  rugged  gray  and  black  slate,  the 

surface  frequent- 
ly broken  by 
massive  chimneys 
that  rise  skyward, 
as  if  in  defiance 
of  the  elements. 
A  big,  rangy 
house,  stretching 
gloriously  over  a 
vast  ground  area 
it  faces,  across  its 
entire  width,  the 
splendid  spectacle 
of  bay  and  ocean 
to  form  a  picture 
of  many  moods 
and  tenses,  of 
sharp  contrasts 
in  opposition  to 
tender  intimate 
touches,  some  of 
which  might  seem 
spectacular  were 
they  not  obvious- 
ly so  closely  al- 
lied with  nature. 
The  very  dissimi- 
larity of  these 
associated  quali- 
ties engages  the 
fancy  and  their 
pictorial  quality, 
the  aesthetic 
taste. 

Tall       vertical 

shafts    of    bottle 

green  English  ivy 

clambering  up  the 

ruddy     walls     in 

sombre  but  ecstatic  harmony;  barkless  red 

cedars  with  their  twisted  boughs  silhouetted 

against    the   weathered    surface;    giant    firs 

towering  high  over  inspiring  roof  lines;  the 

inevitable  air  of  mystery  lent  by  tall  sentinel 

pines,  the  fragrance  of  native  hemlock  and 

the  spicy  odor  of  southern  boxwood — these 

are  but  a  few  of  the  decorative  accents  that 

give  the  Havemeyer  house  its  subtle  charm. 

One  could  tell  it  for  a  "Lindeberg"  house 

by  the  roof  silhouette  that  crowns  the  unit. 
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by 

Mary 

Dale 

Clarke 

Studio 


Not  I  mase  of  this  architect's  work 

can  be  so  clearly  defined  as  to  suggest  a  ten- 
dency in  one  direction,  for  his  versatility  is 
proverbial,  but  the  "feel"  of  the  roof  is 
unmistakable  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  work  of  great  modernist  of  the 

architectural  world. 

An   element    of    simplicity    is    inevitably 


present,  of  grace  and  beauty  and  always  there 
are  undertones  of  a  brooding  quality,  rarely 
to  be  found  and  not  at  all  to  the  same  extent 
in  the  work  of  other  architects.  His  work  is 
original  because  he  interprets  old  forms  in 
a  new  way  in  the  light  of  his  own  inspiration 
and  each  problem  is  solved  according  to 
its  own  individual  demands  and  limitations. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Mr.  Lindeberg's  treatment  of  the  main  facade  of  the 
Havemeyer  house  is  magnificent.  The  long  main  unit, 
so  sympathetically  co-ordinated  with  the  service  portion; 
the  character,  mood  and  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
design  and  associated  detail;  the  service  wing,  so  com- 
prehensive and  beautiful  in  itself,  all  together  form  a 
complete  and  satisfying  group.  While  the  roof  on  the 
ocean  side  maintains  a  formal  pitch,  that  in  front  sweeps 
low,  with  dramatic  force,  to  meet,  in  alignment,  the 
eaves  of  the  lovely  gabled  entrance. 

The  vast  extent  of  roof  surface,  broken  only  by  low 
dormers  at  the  eaves  or  sturdy  chimneys  rising  at 
strategic  points,  has  the  quality  of  a  physical  force.  But 
by  far  the  most  thrilling  detail,  in  a  pictorial  sense,  is 
the  majestic  mullioned  window,  projecting  from  the  main 
wall,  rising  a  story  and  a  half,  that  lights  the  lower  and 
upper  floors  and  the  palatial  stairway. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Lindeberg's  houses  are  not  to  be 
classified  as  belonging  to  any  special  type.  In  them  one 
may  seek  and  find  fleeting  glimpses  of  many  styles,  but 
taken  altogether,  they  in  no  sense  represent  any  of  the 
individual  periods  to  which  isolated  detail  may  belong. 
It  seems,  and  I  think  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  Mr.  Lindeberg's  contribution  to 
American  architecture  is  an  authoritative  and  at  the 
same  time  romantic  conception  of  the  ideal  American 
house  for  which  we  have  so  long  been  waiting. 

And,  if  the  tang  of  the  sea  is  inherent  in  the  vine  clad 
walls  of  this  captivating  house,  the  fine  simplicity  of 
the  interior  treatment  and  its  decorative  accompani- 
ments are  in  the  same  symbolic  vein.  Quiet  grays,  sea- 
weed greens,  woody  and  russet  browns,  marine  blues  and 
such  evanescent  tones  are  stressed  in  the  decorations 
for  which  Mrs.  Havemeyer's  own  taste  is  responsible. 

It  is  a  soothing,  restful  house  and  one  is  conscious  of 
its  charm  the  moment  one  steps  into  the  vaulted  vesti- 
bule, the  walls  of  which  like  those  of  the  halls  are  lined 
with  travertine  stone,  that  mysterious  composition  of 
calcium  carbonate  deposit  that  hails  from  Italy.  In  color 
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it  resembles  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  grass 
esplanade  leading  to  the  water. 

One  enjoys  this  symphony  of  symbolic 
hues  and  the  sense  of  repose  achieved  as  one 
room  opens  out  of  the  other  with  no  sharp 
contrasts  to  break  the  color  harmony.  The 
palatial  living  room  facing  the  vestibule  is 
architecturally  imposing,  lofty  and  of  vast 
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proportions  with  a  magnificent  beamed  ceiling.  The 
frames  of  the  wide  doors  and  the  cornice  moulding  are 
elaborately  carved,  but  the  wood  is  weathered  to  a 
silvery  gray  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  textile 
in  the  same  soothing  shade,  so  there  is  nothing  to  break 
the  concord.  Mr.  Havemeyer's  famous  collection  of 
Persian  pottery  in  grays  and  iridescent  blues,  are  an 
exquisite  unit  in  a  friendly  alliance  of  color  as  rare  as 
it  is  utterly  refreshing. 

To  the  left  is  the  equally  spacious  dining  room, 
sheathed  in  butternut  wood  and  furnished  with  choice 
examples  of  Duncan  Phyfe.  Beyond  it  is  the  breakfast 
room,  lighted  on  three  sides,  with  semi-rustic  furniture 
and  cool  green  hangings,  the  al  fresco  air  emphasized  by 
great  tubs  of  ferns  and  tropical  plants.  Its  prototype 
opposite  is  the  loggia  done  in  summer  fabrics  of  burnt 
orange,  dull  blue  and  jade  green.  At  the  front  of  the 
house,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  a  book  sheathed 
library  with  a  huge  fireplace  where  one  may  sit  and 
browse  to  his  heart's  content.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  house,  Chinese  rugs  cover  the  Boor, 

The  floor  plan  of  such  a  spacious  house  might  have 
been  complicated  but  Mr.  Lindeberg's  skill  is  exemplified 
in  the  arrangement  which  is  quite  simple  as  well  as 
entirely  adequate  for  the  various  phases  of  household 
management  that  play  such  an  important  part  on  a 
large  estate. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lindeberg  is  not  bound 
by  old  usage  and  customs,  one  finds  tradition  delight- 
fully realized  in  the  Havemeyer  house.  As  one  stands  in 
the  shadow  of  this  magnificent  pile,  one  is  conscious 
of  the  awe  that  comes  in  a  great  cathedral  and  the  tragic 
undertones  that  are  a  heritage  of  the  things  of  the  sea.  We 
find  in  the  beautifully  scaled  windows  the  embodiment 
of  much  of  English  tradition  and  in  the  simple  feeling  of 
the  dormers  a  wealth  of  English  domestic  lore;  in  the 
UC  lines  of  the  walls  is  the  Puritan  simplicity  which 
dominates  the  architecture  of  Colonial  New  England. 
I'ndoubtedly,   a   large    measure   of    the   enjoyment   we 
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take  in  the  Havemeyer  house  arises  from  the 
charming  use  of  simple  materials.  The 
rugged  slate,  in  a  wide  gradation  of  gray 
tones,  straight  from  the  Vermont  quarries, 
with  the  accentuating  notes  of  black,  from 
an  equally  famous  Virginia  "quadraria," 
give  the  roofs  a  delightful  play  of  light  and 
shade  and  a  quality  of  sentient  life.  The 


landscape  decoration,  giving  evidence  of  wise 
forethought  both  in  its  selection  and  distri- 
bution, has  a  subtle  value  of  its  own.  The 
pinaceous  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are 
predominant,  as  befit  the  character  of  a  home 
by  the  sea,  and  house  and  site  are  further 
bound  together  by  a  profusion  of  ancient 
boxwood  and  the  deep,  sombre  green  of  the 


English  ivy  that  clings  to  the  tapestried  sur- 
face. The  historical  character  of  the  planting 
and  the  rich  beauty  of  the  glossy  foliage  are 
so  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  dignity  and 
reserve  of  the  composition,  that  the  absence 
of  formal  gardening  passes  unnoticed.  Ob- 
viously, only  a  classic  severity  of  treatment 
would  be  in  harmony  with  such  a  house. 
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An  Italian  Garden  Blossoms  in  Westchester 


A  Rocky  Hillside  Has  Been  Transformed  into  an  Oasis  of  Color, 
Scent  of  Roses  and  Vibrating  with  the  Notes  of  B 
Bv  GILES  EDGERTON 


AN  acre  and  a  quarter  of 
l\  rocky  soil  on  a  steep  hill- 
JL  \~  side  would  not  seem,  at  a 
glance,  to  have  the  potentialities 
of  a  gorgeous  garderi^-one  of  the 
finest  and  most  luxuriant  in  all 
New  York  State.  But,  as- Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Birge  has  said,  "there 
was  also  a  brook."  A  rUshing 
stream  of  limpid  water  is  one  of 
those  things  that  is  born  and  not 
made.  And  having  discovered'one 
tumbling  over  a  bit  of  Scarsdale 
landscape,  ready  and  waiting  to 
embellish  whatever  might  come 
there,  Mrs.  Birge  decided  that 
she  had  found  the  keystone  for 
a  garden. 

She  admitted  that  the  house 
would  be  difficult  to  manage — 
that  a  prosaic  little  farmhouse 
had  no  real  place  in  the  scene 
which  her  imagination  began  to 
paint.  "But  houses  are  of  small 
consequence  if  one  has  a  garden, 
just  as  general  contours  are  un- 
important if  one  has  a  brook" — 
that  is  her  philosophy.  As  a  mat- 

Only  the  sturdiest  bushes,  lux- 

uriant  with  color,  find  permanent 

place  in  the  rose  garden  of  Mrs. 

Charles  E.  Birge 


Fragrant  with  the 
irds 
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ter  of  fact  she  never  even  looked 
inside  of  her  house  until  she  had 
owned  it  for  several  months.  It 
had  been  leased  for  that  length 
of  time  and  Mrs.  Birge  was  too 
much  occupied  with  her  acre  and 
a  quarter,  which  was  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  her  home,  to  become  un- 
duly curious  about  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  rooms  that  she 
would  live  in. 

That  was  eleven  years  ago. 
Today,  that  same  hillside  is  one 
•  of  the  adornments  of  Westches- 
ter— an  oasis  of  color  which  may 
be  seen  from  far  away.  Within 
the  garden  walls  is  a  realm  of  en- 
chantment, fragrant  with  the  per- 
fume of  roses  in  the  warmth  of 
a  summer  sun,  sentient  with  the 
romance  of  Italy  whence  Mrs. 
Birge  had  come  with  a  dream  to 
be  realized. 

The  rose  garden  was  the  first 
bit  of  new  beauty  to  blossom  on 
the  barren  acre  and  a  quarter.  A 
series  of  terraces  were  begun,  that 
the  rose  bushes  might  find  a  foot- 

Three  hundred  rose  bushes,  del- 
phinium and  old-fashioned  flow- 
ers lend  color  and  fragrance  to 
this  beautiful  garden 
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Like  the  pergolas  of  lovely  old  Italian  gardens,  is  the  charming  retreat  which  is  pictured  here.  The  sounds  of  a  fountain  and  a  rushing  brook,  the  songs  of 

birds  and  the  subtle  scent  of  flowers  are  mingled  in  the  summer  melody  of  its  setting 
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hold,  and  this  having  been  accomplished,  a  pergola  was 
inevitable.  That  was  because  of  those  old  gardens  in  Italy, 
a  memory  of  which  demanded  expression  on  this  piece  of 
American  countryside.  Mrs.  Birge  wanted  a  pergola  which 
would  repeat  as  exactly  as  possible,  those  that  she  had 
seen  beneath  the  blue  Italian  skies.  Consequently  she 
hired  an  Italian  workman  and  told  him  to  build  it  as  he 
had  built  many  others  at  home.  He  measured  and  sawed 
and  built  and  would  have  tied  the  structure  together  with 
wet  willow  bindings  but  in  this  matter,  the  romantic  gave 
way  to  the  practical.  Wooden  pegs  were  used  instead.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  first  summer  Mrs.  Birge  had  a  pergola 
from  which  to  enjoy  her  rose  garden,  though  it  was  only 
a  lovely  suggestion  of  the  rose  garden  that  she  has  today. 
Every  year,  she  says,  she  has  added  to  the  stature  of  her 
garden  and  in  order  to  add  she  has  eliminated.  Nothing 
that  demands  too  much  petting,  that  must  have  too  care- 
ful nurturing,  nothing  that,  despite  her  care  persists  in 
being  delicate,  can  have  a  place  in  this  area  of  enchant- 
ment. "Invalid"  bushes  are  consigned  to  the  "hospital" 

A  splashing  fountain  and  a  pool  with  lily  pads  and 
ferns,  add  to  the  variety  of  beauty  brought  to  this  mar- 
velous acre  and  a  quarter  of  Westchester  soil,  which 
was  once  a  rocky  and  barren  hill 


A  second  pergola  was  built 
by  the  head  of  the  small 
ivild  ravine,  where  the  walh 
drop  thirty  feet  to  the  brook 


Grape  vines  cover  a  long 
arbor  that  arches  over  one 
of  the  garden  paths  in  this 
area  of  summer  loveliness 


in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  grounds  and  permitted 
to  do  what  they  can.  They  are  replaced  in  the  garden  by 
others  which  are  luxuriant  with  color,  so  that  now,  after 
eleven  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  brilliant 
profusion  and  seductive  fragrance.  This  may  not  be  the 
objective  of  every  connoisseur  in  gardening,  Mrs.  Birge 
admits,  but  it  is  the  end  for  which  she  has  labored. 

There  are  three  hundred  rose  bushes  in  the  garden  and 
even  in  this  selected  group,  (the  survival  of  the  fittest 
from  eleven  summers)  Mrs.  Birge  has  found  a  few  can- 
didates for  the  hospital  which  will  be  replaced  by  sturdier 
blossoms.  There  are  Aaron  Wards  and  Ophelias,  the  Mrs. 
William  Smith  tea  rose,  the  Duchess  of  Wellington — as 
Mrs.  Birge  describes  them,  speaks  of  the  sturdiness  of  this 
one  and  the  exquisite  delicate  coloring  of  that,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  is  a  garden  party  of  intimate  friends  that 
she  has  assembled  here.  If  the  recently  arrived  "Irish 
Flame"  and  the  silvery  pink,  iridescent  "Shot  Silk"  are 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Philadelphia's  Fifth  Open  Air  Exhibition 

Art    illiance  Again  Presents  Unique  Event,  Displaying  Works  of  Leading  American  Sculptors 
i?i  the  Perfect  Outdoor  Setting  Provided  by  Rittenhouse  Square 


"The  Frog  Baby,"  by  Edith 
B.  Parsons  is  delightfully 
placed  in  the  Philadelphia 
park  exhibition  where  a 
constant  play  of  water  is 
available  for  the   display 


"Thread  <>f  Life"  by  Harriet  Frishmuth  is 

one  of  the  important  piecet  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Philadelphia     in     Illiance 

tor  llir  "St -ulplnre-in-thv-Open-  Mr"  Exhi- 
bition about  to  open,  an  event  Well  l.iioiin 

to  the  uorlil  nf  fine  arts  because  of  its  in- 
clusive display  of  works  representing  va- 
rious moods  of  famous  American  sculptors 


The  "Boy  with  Fish,"  fountain  by  K.  Ilin- 
ton  Perry,  finds  an  ideal  setting  in  Ritten- 
house Square,  where  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  spring,  the  pools  and  open 
spaces  offer  a  background  that  no  gallery 
interior  can  hope  to  equal.  The  exhibitions 
held  here  have  met  with  such  success  that 
oilier    cities    are    likely    to    repeat    them 


"Diana  and 
the  Dolphin," 
by  Anna  Hy- 
att Hunting- 
ton, one  of 
the  charming 
figures  shoivn 
in  Philadel- 
phia's pres- 
ent exhibi- 
tion 
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A  French  Farmhouse  Enters  the  American  Scene 

Steep  Pitched  Roof  and  Casement  Windows  which  Grace  a  Convenient  and  Attractive  Home  in 
New  York  State  Might  Have  Been  Taken  from  some  Countryside  Cottage  in  Normandy 


By  EDWIN  LACLEDE  HOWARD 

Howard  and  Frenaye,  Architects 

T  FIND  a  fascinating  occupation  in  the  analysis  of 


architectural  styles,  going  beyond  the  ultimate  effect 
to  discover  how  it  was  arrived  at  and  then  seeking 
the  source  of  the  inspiration.  In  many  structures,  of 
course,  this  source  is  immediately  obvious — it  is  Geor- 
gian, Spanish,  Early  American,  old  forms  and  lines  and 
details  of  acknowledged  beauty,  repeated  with  an  almost 
religious  deference  and  care  for  exactness.  But  then, 
again  it  is  none  of  these  things.  Artists  in  every  field  are 
daring  to  put  together  quite  unrelated  qualities — quali- 
ties, that  is,  widely  separated  by  time  and  place  of  origin 
and  claiming  only  an  inherent  beauty  in  their  combina- 
tion. In  some  of  our  modern  "hybrid"  houses  is  indica- 
tion that  the  designer  has  turned  to  new  and  unexpected 
prototypes  and  has  been  most  independent  in  adapting 
them  to  each  other  or  to  his  own  ideas  to  produce  some- 
thing that  is,  in  the  end,  truly  and  delightfully  American. 


Entrance  to  the 
house  is  through  a 
semi-tower  and  the 
door  is  ornamented 
by  a  conical  hood 
of  verdigreed  cop- 
per and  carved  lead 


It  has  interested  me  to  see  how 
often,  since  the  World  War,  the 
French  farmhouse  has  found  its 


Photographs  by  L.  X.  Frasee 

enough  to  show  that  hundreds  of  soldiers 
brought  back  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
sunny  land  of  France  and  kept  and  treasured 


The  walls  are  built 
of  holloiv  tile  and 
stucco,  the  long, 
sloping  roof  of 
cedar  shingles,  un- 
stained and  attrac- 
tively       weathered 


way  into  the  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  landscape.  It 
may  come  timidly — 
just  a  suggestion  in 
the  deep  casement 
windows  of  a  house, 
something  in  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  the  color 
and  texture  of  the 
plaster  walls.  But  it  is 


jB0 


The   home   of  P.  S.  Kaufman  at  Fleet- 
wood has  various  details  suggestive  of 
a  Normandy  farmhouse 

them.  In  the  country,  by  one  of  our  own 
rivers,  they  see  the  valley  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Normandy  farm  land,  rising  to  a  hillside 
where  steep  roofed  cottages  cling  close  to- 
gether in  the  French  fashion,  their  plaster 
walls  covered  with  climbing  roses.  Or  they 
are  again  by  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  setting 

out  on  the  tor- 
tuous journey 
from  St.  Na- 
zaire  to  some- 
where up  front. 
All  of  which  has 
made  a  ripple, 
easily  detected, 
in  the  current 
of  architectural 
development. 

In  designing 
the  home  of  Mr. 
P.  S.  Kaufman, 
at  Fleetwood, 
we  followed 
quite  definitely 
the  Normandy 
farmhouse  type. 
The  characteris- 
tic, high,  steep 
roof  brings  the 
eaves  to  ap- 
proximately the 
mid  section,  of 
the  second 
story.  This  fea- 
ture usually  has 
disadvantages 
because  the  low 
intersection  of 
the  roof  with 
the  walls  of  the 
building  means 
a  great  deal  of 
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space  wasted  on  the  second  floor.  But  to 
obtain  the  pictorial  effect  we  wanted  the 
sacrifice  was  necessary  and  all  that  we  could 
do  was  to  work  out  some  means  to  counter- 
act it.  We  had  to  adapt  the  Normandy  archi- 
tecture to  the  American  demand  for  practi- 
cality and  convenience  and  we  did  this  by 
furring  the  outside  walls  for  a  space  of  eight- 
een inches  all  around.  This  space  we  utilized 
to  good  purpose,  by  concealing  the  radiators 
therein,  doing  away  with  ^^^^^^^H 
both  their  ugliness  and  their 
monopoly  of  wall  space  that 
might  be  used  for  something 
nd  also,  by  building  in 
shelves  and  lockers  which 
made  the  storage  space  much 
more  than  is  usually  possible 
in  a  house  of  this  size,  par- 
ticularly as  the  closets  had 
not  been  neglected  in  the 
original  plan.  We  were  able 
to  satisfy  our  senses  with  the 
exterior  form  of  the  house 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
our  clients  an  unlooked  for 
practical  feature. 

The  house  is  built  of  hol- 
low tile  and  stucco  with  large 
casement  windows  of  leaded 
glass.  Cedar  shingles  are  used 
for  the  roof,  unstained  and 
weathered.  The  chimney  is  a 
departure  from  the  conven- 
tional, being  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  house.  Most 
chimneys  are  located  at  the 

I  In-  fireplace  u  of  cast  atone 
with  facing  and  front  hearth 
of  delicately  < colored  red  and 
en  tlate 


ends  or  sides  of  a  house  to  permit  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  interior  plan.  When  it  is  pos- 
sible to  place  them  in  the  center  they  add 
somewhat  to  the  general  design  by  concen- 
trating interest  where  the  interest  should  be. 
It  seems  appropriate,  too,  that  a  house  should 
be  built  around  its  chimney  and  not  away 
from  it.  Incidentally  it  means  a  saving  of 
expense  for  the  hidden  portion  of  the  chim- 
ney does  not  need  to  be  built  of  costly  tapes- 


tried or  faced  bricks  or  laid  in  patterns.  The 
laying  of  brick  in  pattern  involves  more 
expense  than  might  be  expected  as  the  wage 
scales  for  this  work  are  very  high. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  is  through  a 
semi-tower  which  gives  interest  to  the  front 
elevation,  repeating  and  accenting  the  lines 
of  the  main  roof,  already  described.  Above 
the  door  is  a  conical  hood  of  verdigreed 
copper,  ornamented  at  the  base  by  a  sheet  of 
lead  carved  in  a  pleasing 
pattern.  Another  detail  which 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  exterior  design  is  the  line 
of  the  eaves,  which  have 
been  given  a  slight  up  turn 
to  relieve  the  severity  of  the 
straight  lines.  This  curve 
terminates  with  a  nicely  pro- 
portioned cornice  and  course 
of  dentils. 

From  the  entrance  hall  of 
the  house  one  enters  a  spa- 
cious living  room  which,  like 
the  adjoining  porch,  has  been 
depressed  a  space  of  twelve 
inches  below  the  rest  of  the 
first  story  level.  It  is  well 
known  to  decorators  that  a 
different  perspective  from  the 
usual  "eye  line"  will  add  a 
good  deal  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  any  room.  However 
beautiful  its  decoration  and 
furnishing  may  be,  they  gain 
a  new  delightful  quality  from 
(Continued  on  page  88) 

The  cement  floor  oj  the  porch 
is  in  brown  and  green  tones 
while    a    gayer    green    orna- 
ments the  lattice  trim 
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Flower  Pots  and  Flower  Stands 

Garden  Atmosphere  within  the  House  Is  Gained  from  Flowers  and   Fines  which  Find  a  Picturesque 

Setting  in  Modern  Decorative  Bowls  and  Standards 

By  JANET  POWERS 

lORROWED  from  the  old  world,  our  love  of  flower-pots  is  in- 
creasing  every  year.    Modern   art   acknowledges   their   im- 
portance and  is  creating  a  gala  procession  of  them.  In  the 
shops  we  find  new  designs  in  individual  pots,  in  wall  pockets  and  in 
groups  of  pots  on  standards  great  and  small,  of  every  shape.  A 


B 


Photograph  by  Frederic);  Bradley 


A  Florentine 
wr ought-iron  cradle 
flower  stand  with  a 
pendant  well-head. 
Courtesy  Ohan  S. 
Berberyan,  Spanish 
Art  Galleries 

favorite  design  is  a 
flower-pot  of  glazed 
pottery,  swinging 
gaily  in  a  little  wall 
bracket  of  wrought- 
iron.  Could  English 
ivy  find  a  happier 
home?  Charming,  too, 
is  a  semi-circular  wall- 
pocket  of  wrought- 
iron  with  a  receptacle 
of  burnished  copper. 
One  of  the  loveliest 
new  creations  is  a  wall 
plaque  and  flower-pot 
combined,  the  plaque 
of  multi-colored,  fig- 
ured tiles,  framed  in 
wrought-iron  with  a 
pot  of  the  same  sus- 
pended from  it.  The 
plaque  serves  as  a 
charming  background 
for  the  gay  blooms 
shooting  up  before  it. 
Again  we  find  a  tiled 
plaque    with    a    pot 


A  flower  standard  of  wrought-iron  glazed  in  Pompeian  blue, 
a  pleasing  new  color  variation.  Courtesy  Lord  and  Taylor 

attached  on  either  side  instead  of 
beneath.  Still  another  is  circular 
with  five  little  pots  joined  to  its 
•decorative  frame. 

But  of  this  gay  company  which 
modern  craftsmen  are  introducing, 
we  pay  greatest  homage  to  the  new 
flower  stands.  These  are  of  every 
size  and  shape.  We  find  one  with  as 
many  as  thirty  pots  grouped  at 
various  levels  and  forming  a  series 
of  curved,  pleasing  lines.  The  stan- 
dards are  of  wrought-iron  and  for 
the  most  part  are  black,  with  pots 
of  burnished  copper.  Some  are  of 
iron,  glazed  in  Pompeian  blue,  in 
greens  and  in  orange  tones.  One 
small  standard  is  of  green,  merely 
three  sturdy  stems  of  uneven 
length  each  supporting  an  orange 
flower-pot  whose  rim  is  deeply 
slashed,  making  it  resemble  a 
great,  fringed  flower. 

Another  beautiful  standard 
sends  up  graceful,  trunk-like 
branches  of  exquisitely  wrought- 
iron,  lifting  cups  of  pewter.  And 
in  company  with  the  branches  are 
silvery  cat-tail  fronds.  One  lovely 
design  resembles  a  fire-screen.  It 
is  in  two  parts,  which  may  be  used 
individually,  or  together  before  a 
chimney-piece,  making  an  exquisite 
screen,  high  in  the  center  and 
sloping  gracefully  on  the  sides.  In 
summer-time,  this  is  a  delightful 

Photograph   by   F.   E.   Ccislcr 

A  plaque  of  brilliantly  colored 
tiles  and  a  three  tiered  stand 
suggestive  of  the  old  "muffin 
stands."  Courtesy  Lanfranchi,  Inc. 
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way  to  make  one's  hearth  a  well  of  re- 
freshing coolness. 

Flower-pots  arranged  in  the  new  standards 
work  magic  in  stiff  or  too  heavy  surround- 
ings. We  all  know  that  where  garden  orna- 
ment is  severe,  potted  plants  will  break  the 
hard  lines  and  add  a  rare  charm.  Arranged 
in  standards  they  are  doubly  beautiful.  One 
of  the  new  standards,  of  an  amusing  shape, 
filled  with  ivies  and  vari-colored  plants,  when 
introduced  into  a  sedate  room,  livens  it  at 
once,  and  gives  it  an  intimate  air. 

There  is  something  gay  about  a  pot  of 
flowers  whether  large  or  small,  and  when 
grouped  in  the  new  standards,  their  foliage 
and  bright  blooms  fairly  wave  a  friendly 
greeting  to  host  and  guest  alike.  Recognized 
for  centuries  as  bits  of  architecture,  flower- 
pots have  long  been  favorites  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  America  cherishes  them  more 
each  year  and  that  her  craftsmen  are  intent 
on  new  ways  of  arranging  these  friendly, 
colorful  notes  in  living   indoor  decoration? 


Flower  Stan- 
dards which 
hold  a  num- 
ber   i'f    MfM- 

rate  pots  tirrn 
dcliJuiul  de- 
tail <>j  many 
indoor  tri-nt- 
nun  t  s.    II'  a 

I  ngtisk       'I  \ 

illustrated  u 

effeitur  with 

IJM  delicate 
wreugkt-iran 

w  .»  r  k  t>  I 
<Mn</.  chain 

II  n  d  s  »i  "  / ' 
a  a  lUpocket. 
Courtesy  of 
If un he  Inc. 


heather,  fuchsia,  daisy, 
azalea,  pink,  primrose, 
begonia,  or  any  other. 
Every  type  of  combina- 
tion is  possible  and  each 
plant  insured  the  environ- 
ment best  for  itself.  Each 
plant  may  be  "potted  up" 
in  the  special  way  that  it 
loves  best.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  plants 
may  be  turned  frequently. 
In  this  way  their  tendency 
to  grow  towards  the  sun 


*^»$$~, 


A  wrought  iron  stand  finished  in 
antique  green,  holding  six  pots 
of  ivy.  Courtesy  Mrs.  Wiltbank 

is  balanced,  and  the  blooms  are 
never  one-sided,  but  even  and 
beautiful. 

Many  of  the  new  wrought-iron 
stands  recall  the  delicate  work- 
manship of  the  Spanish  Moors. 
Their  exquisite  methods  of  work- 
ing iron  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  centuries.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  working  of  iron  found 
happier  expression  than  in  the 
lovely  flower  containers  offered 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


The  luxur- 
ious ivy,  in 
its  joy  of 
life,  over- 
floivs  the 
attractive 
modern  i  s  - 
tic  flower 
pot.  Cour- 
tesy of  Mrs. 
Ehrich    Co. 


Flower-filled  pots  in  all  the  glory  of  mar- 
velously  colored  bloom  are  a  joyous  note  in 
the  decorative  plan  of  any  surrounding,  be 
it  pergola,  loggia,  patio,  garden  or  room. 
Their  masses  of  brilliant  color  make. living 
ornament,  delighting  our  love  of  growing 
things.  And  what  a  blessing  for  the  plants 
themselves,  since  each  pot  may  hold  its  own 
mixture  and  preparation.  Some  plants  like 
acid  soil  and  others  neutral,  some  like  to  be 
packed  loosely,  and  others  very  tightly.  For 
this  reason  pots  often  have  an  advantage  over 
a  flower-bed.  On  a  single  standard  we  can 
assemble  blooms  as  different  as  geranium, 


Brilliant 
flowers  and 
sombre  green 
ivy  have  an 
appropria  t  e 
setting  in 
sta  n  dard  s 
used  for  mod- 
em  decora- 
tion.Courtesy 
ofL.M.Triest 
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Grass  covers 
the  floor  of  the 
inner  patio  in 
the  home  of 
M  r  .  Herman 
Schmidt,  which 
is  entirely  sur- 
rounded b  y 
the  walls  of 
the  house  in 
true  Spanish 
style. The  foun- 
tain is  of  con- 
crete with  cop- 
ing of  red 
padre  tile,  sur- 
mounted b  y 
ornate  flower 
pots.W inchton 
L.  R  i  s  I  e  y  , 
A  re  h  it  ect 


California  Patios,  Cloisters  and  Walled  Gardens 

How  the  West  Lives  Out  of  Doors  in  a  Delightful  and  Artistic  Fashion 

By  MARC  N.  GOODNOW 

WHILE  a  semi-tropic  climate  created  the  patio 
as  "an  inner  court  open  to  the  sky" — those 
who  inherit  its  blessings  have  made  their  own 
adaptations  to  suit  varying  modes  and  manners.  The 
patio,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  still  "open  to  the  sky," 
but  no  longer  may  it  be  described  as  "inner,"  for  cus- 
toms and  requirements  have  changed. 

Like  the  Italian,  the  Spaniard  faced  his  rooms  not 
upon  the  street,  but  upon  a  central,  interior  courtyard 
or  cortile,  which  he  called  a  patio.  In  his  planning  of 
such  an  enclosure  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  not 
only  by  an  instinctive  preference  for  privacy,  but  by 
the  Mohammedan  principle  of  protection  of  his  women. 
Here,  within  the  four  walls  of  the  house,  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Spanish  family  were  carried  on,  unob- 
served by  the  public's  rude  gaze.  Family  life  focussed, 
so  to  speak,  on  this  spot;    in 
many  houses  every  room  gave 
upon    it.    A    fountain    or    well- 
head,   faced    with    polychrome 
azulejos,    tiles    of    pronounced 
color  and  pattern,  occupied  the 
center  of  the  paved  court  while 
all  about  were  those  articles  of 
comfort  which  made  the  spot  a 
delightful  outdoor  living  room. 
One  or  more  sides  of  this  gar- 
den   were    faced    with    arched 
corridors,  similar   to   the   later 
cloisters  of  the  missions,  to  pro- 
vide  protection    from   sun   and 
rain  and  to  shelter  such  furnish- 
ings as  chairs,  tables,  vargueno 
cabinets   and   pictures.    In    the 
smaller    houses    the   patio   was 
used    for  practical   as   well    as 
aesthetic — and    romantic — pur- 
poses.  The   presence   of   water 
made  it  convenient  for  laundry 
work;  it  was  a  safe  harbor  for 


The  outdoor  terrace,  when  prop- 
erly sheltered,  takes  on  many 
of  the  advantages  of  the  patio. 
The  secluded  area  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  Charles  Seyler,  Jr.,  is 
equipped  with  fireplace.  Morgan 
ft  alls    &    Clements,    Architects 


The  walled  garden 
in  California  has  a 
rare  charm.  The  en- 
closure in  the  home 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith 
is  paved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  Spanish 
courtyard.  John  L. 
DeLario,    Architect 


the  fowls;  where  not 
fully  enclosed  by 
the  house  itself,  it 
might  have  a  high 
gate  to  allow  the  en- 
trance of  a  horse 
and  cart. 

But  as  an  inti- 
mate accessory  of 
the  larger  houses, 
the  patio  reached  its 
fullest  fruition — air 
laden  with  the  scent 
of  many  blossoms, 
mystic  pool  glitter- 
ing in  the  light  of 
sun  or  moon,  walls 
ringing     with      the 
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The  second  floor 
balcony  in  the 
SpanishColonial 
house  of  Mr.  Max 
Winter  has  a 
stone  stairway 
leading  to  the 
grass  floor  below. 
Lloyd  Rally, 
Architect 


A  lily  pool 
strikes  the  dom- 
inant note  in  this 
patio,  of  Mr.  Earl 
Barker's  home. 
The  area  is  gen- 
erously planted 
after  the  fashion 
of  old  California. 
Gable  &  Wyant, 
Architects 


troduced  to  Spain  by  a  monk  from  Pisa 
and  thereafter  the  "pisano"  tile  began 
to  supplant  the  earlier  forms.  It  fol- 
lowed the  Delia  Robbia  manner, 
usually  having  a  yellow  ground  with 
the  design  worked  out  in  blue.  With 
this  new  note  in  tile  design,  the  Moor- 
ish tradition  of  geometric  and  small- 
scale  floral  patterns  was  discarded  and 
the  newer  tiles  were  done  in  imitation 
of  easel  pictures.  As  a  natural  result  of 
such  a  passion  for  design  and  color  the 
tile  panel  and  altar  came  into  being  and 
Spanish  patios  and  gardens  began  to 
display  many  very  fine  reproductions 
of  paintings  as  well  as  compositions 
of  an  original  character. 

There  is  an  irresistible  appeal  in  the 
old  patios,  a  lingering  memory  of  tin- 
kling fountains;  placid  pools;  delicate 
traceries  in  gates,  grilles  and  rails  of 
wrought  iron;  highly  decorative  tiles; 
cool,  inviting  shadows  that  change  their 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


Arcade,  fireplace  and  ir- 
regular  paved  floor  in 
ike  home  of   Vr.  A.  E. 

Cameron,  idl  follow  the 

style  of  the  old  Spanish 

patios.  Kirtland  Cutter 

Architect 


The       well-head      with 

wrought  iron  pulley  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of 
this  pure  Spanish  patio 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  I. 
Eisner.  Gordon  li.  Kall- 
mann, Architect 


vocalized  happiness  of  young  and  old.  Many  of  the 
fine  old  homes  of  Cordova,  Seville  and  Granada  are 
marked  by  the  unending  charm  of  their  typical 
patios  in  which  not  only  beauty  but  a  very  splendid 
type  of  family  life  are  to  be  found. 

Whatever  love  of  embellishment  the  Spaniard  had 
for  his  house  he  lavished  on  this  enclosure.  His  cen- 
tral fountain  or  well-head  was  an  elaborate  feature, 
with  parapet  of  highly  colored  tiles,  a  coping  of  simi- 
lar material  surmounted  by  glazed  earthenware 
flower  pots  of  many  hues  or  by  copper  carrying  jars. 
He  relied  upon  nature  only  to  supply  his  court  with 
the  green  of  vines  and  trees  and  the  colorful  blos- 
soms of  potted  plants.  A  love  of  color  he  had,  but  it 
was  man-made  color  that  he  most  wanted — that 
which  he  introduced  by  means  of  countless  poly- 
chrome tiles.  These  decorated  not  only  the  fountain 
and  pool,  but  the  benches,  steps  and  walks. 

In  the  16th  century,  free  painting  on  tiles  was  in- 
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Variety  of  Styles  in  Early  American  Art 

Are  Shown  in  these  Illustrations:  From  the  Most  Primitive  to  the  Most  Elegant: 

Twelfth  in  the  Series  of  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 

By  CHARLES  O.  CORNELIUS 

Associate  Curator  of  American  Art,  Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art 


T 


HE  term  "Early  American"  has  been  popu- 
larly used  to  cover  such  a  multitude  of  sins 
that  there  is  al- 


Lacquer  red  and  gold  shell-cupboards  add 

a  gay  color  note  in  this  room  of  about  1760 

with  walnut  furniture  in  rococo  design 


ways  the  danger  of 
its  developing  into  an 
epithet  of  oppro- 
brium. To  those  who 
have  a  genuine  liking 
for  the  decorative  arts 
which  were  associated 
with  life  in  America 
from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  comes  the 
fear  that  the  revival 
of  interest  in  them 
which  has  become  so 
much  a  fashion  today, 
may  die  the  death  of 
many  fads. 

The  best  preventa- 
tive of  such  a  with- 
drawal of  interest  lies 
in  a  real  understand- 
ing and  appreciation 
of  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  the  material 
itself.  What  many 
people  miss,  in  judg- 
ing, as  many  do,  the 

Phyfe  furniture  in  the  Sher- 
aton style,  an  Aubusson  rug 
and  fine  gilt-wood  sconces 
and  mirrors  are  used  in  this 
New  York  room 

Chippendale  influence  at 
its  height  is  shown  in  this 
Philadelphia  room  with 
Chinese  wall  paper  a  back- 
ground   for    the    ensemble 

Photographs  Courtesy 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Early  American  decorative  art  from  its  primitive 
examples,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  group  as  a  whole 

there  are  all  quali- 
ties from  the 
coarsest  and  most 
primitive  to  the 
finest  and  most  ex- 
quisite, and  that, 
chronologically, 
style  followed  style 
in  close  parallel 
with  the  develop- 
ment in  England. 
Further  to  enrich 
the  variety  of  ma- 
terial derived  from 
English  sources 
were  certain  con- 
tinental European 
''V'fBS  h  suggestions  as  well 

as  others  from  the 
Far  East. 

The  impulse  to 
collect    and    use 
these  survivals  of 
an   earlier   day  in 
America     gains 
strength  from  many 
sources.    There    is 
the  simplest  one  of 
all,  the  patriotic  appreciation  of  the 
taste  of  our  forebears.  From  a  more 
critical  point  of  view,  much  of  the 
interest  comes  from  a  natural  tradi- 
tional   preference   for    things   which, 
expressing  a  national  taste,  appeal  to 
us  both  by  reason  of  their  difference 
from  and  similarity  to  the  arts  of  the 
mother  country.  Many  survivals  of  a 
distant  past  are  seen  in  ways  of  living 
today  and  there  is  a  certain  justness 
and  appropriateness   in   the  modern 
background    which    includes   sugges- 
tions of  this  past.  Tradition  has  a 
firm  grasp  upon  most  people  whose 
tastes  have  been  cultivated  by  knowl- 
edge, and  this  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
preference    for    things    of    American 
provenience. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  these 
products  of  the  artist-craftsman  of 
America  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
above  all  there  must  exist  a  harmony 
between  the  manner  of  living  of  a 
family  and  its  decorative  background. 
There  is  no  precedent  in  early  America 
for  a  palatial  type  of  living  or  furnish- 
ing and  it  is  confusing  and  in  question- 
able taste  to  combine  an  extremely 
formal  manner  of  life  with  a  setting 
snatched  from  an  entirely  different 
world. 

To  consider  the  decorative  possibili- 
ties of  the  use  of  the  so-called  "Early 
American",  we  should  first  examine  its 
limitations.  The  absence  of  tradition  of 
elaborate  living  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, resulted  first  of  all  in  compara- 
tively small  rooms.  One  could  probably 
enumerate  on  one's  fingers  the  number 
of  private  houses  where  really  large 
rooms  existed.  Secondly,  the  adapta- 
tion of  European  styles  to  this  setting 
resulted    in   a   simplification    of   their 
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decorative  treatments  and 
the  consciousness  of  real 
utility  was  seldom  absent.  On 
the  other  hand,  within  these 
limitations,  the  growth  of 
the  decorative  arts  in  America 
covers  a  continuous  develop- 
ment of  styles  closely  related 
to  those  of  Europe.  There  are 
almost  an  equal  number  of 
distinct  groups  and  a  great 
many  variations  of  an  indi- 
vidual sort.  At  times  when 
fine  accessories  of  textile, 
metal  work,  glass  or  ceramic- 
wares  were  not  manufactured 
here,  these  were  imported 
from  abroad  to  complete  the 
house  furnishing.  There  is  no 
reason  to  hesitate  in  using 
the  "Early  American"  by 
reason  of  its  lack  of  variety. 
We  may  now  follow 
through  the  evolution  of  pe- 
riod styles  found  in  America 
in  the  seventeenth,  eight- 
eenth and  early  nineteenth 
centuries   with    reference    to 
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Sheraton  room 
of  early  19th 
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etchingsincolor, 
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their  application  in  a  variety  of  rooms. 
The  earliest  work  which  has  survived 
shows  a  simplified  use  of  late  English  Tudor 
tradition.  Exposed  framing  of  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  rooms  brought  in  elements  of 
posts,  girts  and  beams,  all  large  in  relation 
to  the  room  itself.  Since  most  of  the  rooms 
were  quite  small  this  arrangement  with  ex- 
posed framing  immediately  created  an  effec- 
tive and  characteristic  scale.  The  furniture 
shows  a  transition  between  the  late  Tudor 


and  early  Jacobean,  sometimes  exhibiting 
one  or  another  of  these  preponderatingly. 
The  early  furniture  was  all  of  rectangular 
construction  so  that  the  group  compositions 
were  made  up  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  with  few  softening  curves. 

This  furniture,  ornamented  with  turning, 
carving  and  moulding  was  large  in  size,  con- 
sistent with  the  scale  set  by  the  room.  It  fol- 
lowed chiefly  forms  developed  in  English 
oak,  although  in  America  many  local  woods 


Paneling  of  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is 
here  combined  with  fur- 
niture of  the  transitional 
period  which  preceded  it 

were  combined  with  the 
American  oak.  Full  color 
was  used  on  much  of  the 
furniture,  continuing  the 
mediaeval  tradition.  Bril- 
liant, too,  were  the  colors 
of  upholstery  materials — 
damasks,  velvets,  needle- 
work and  leather. 

Associated  with  this  fur- 
niture were  shining  silver, 
pewter,  brass  and  copper 
catching  up  the  light  which 
came,  not  too  freely,  through 
the  leaded  casements.  There 
were  ceramics  of  several 
sorts — the  English  stone- 
wares and  slipwares;  tin 
glazed  earthenwares  such  as 
Delft,  both  blue-and-white 
and  vari-colored;  Chinese 
porcelains  usually  in  blue- 
and-white.  Of  glassware, 
probably  very  little  was 
found  although  some  look- 
ing-glasses are  mentioned 
in  early  records. 

In  addition  to  these  there 
were  many  prints  and  maps 
on  the  walls  and  portraits 
in  color.  Hangings  of  paint- 
ed Indian  cotton  added  a 
gay  note  which  combined 
well  with  the  solid  colors  of 
damasks  and  less  fine  tex- 
tiles. 

There  was,  it  will  be 
seen,  a  large  variety  of  dec- 
orative accessories  in  many  colors  to  give 
comfort,  warmth  and  beauty  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  interior.  It  should  be  sup- 
posed that  no  self-conscious  decorative  effect 
was  attempted.  The  use  of  these  articles  of 
decorative  quality  came  from  a  spontaneous 
desire  for  beauty  of  color,  form  and  texture 
rather  than  from  an  attempt  formally  to 
compose  a  picture — a  development  of  a 
later  day.  The  average  house,  too,  was  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Newest  Things  for  Porch.  Terrace  and  Roof  Garden 

Old  and  New  Modes  Meet  in  the  Latest  Designs  for  Garden  Furniture  and  Decorations 

By  JULIET  AND  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


POSSIBLY  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in 
America  were  suggested  by  those  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  in  which  architec- 
ture and  statuary  played  an  important  part. 
The  dark  foliage  of  cypress  trees,  pines,  box- 
wood and  evergreen  oaks  made  an  ideal 
background  for  the  whiteness  of  marble  ter- 
races, stairways, 
balustrades, 
vases,  statues 
and  fountains 
and  their  deco- 
rative effect  was 
completed  by 
ornamental 
waters  in  cas- 
cades, rippling 
springs,  or  jets 
of  a  single 
stream. 

Even  today, 
the  sweet,  acrid 
scent  of  box  in 

Delicately 
wrought  iron  gates 
ivith  the  central 
motif  of  birds  of 
Paradise  and  foun- 
tain in  brilliant 
brass.  Courtesy 
Aladdin  Iron 
Works 

early  spring  recalls  those  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  past;  their  high  walls 
screened  by  bay  or  box,  myrtle  edged 
parterres  filled  with  Madonna  lilies, 
roses  pink  and  crimson,  snapdragons, 
sweet  williams,  purple  pansies,  laven- 
der, larkspur,  hollyhocks  and  sweet  pot 
herbs,  oleanders  and  lemon  trees  in 
terra-cotta  vases,  a  delightful  mingling 
of  trailing  vines,  marble  statues  and 
splashing  fountains — "beauty  to  the 
eye  and  music  to  the  ear". 

When  spring  comes  up  from  the 
South,  loitering  on  her  way,  nature  at 
her    loveliest    „  .   ,  . 

,,  .  rttickreed    suite    in 

greets  this  ever    lacquer    red    enamel 

Welcome  visitor.  Buttercupyellowwater. 

The     trees     Un-  proof    linen     cushions 

pack    the    deli-  in  blue,  green  and  tan 

,  design.  Courtesy  Reed 

cate  green  leaves  Shops 

from  their  great 

brown   trunks 

and  hang  them 

out    on    their 

branches  in  the 

wind    to    shake 

out  the  creases 

and  crumples 

from  a  winter's 

storage.  Flowers 

bloom  around 

the  sun  dial  and 

bird   font  while 

thrush    and 

oriole,     warbler 

and   wren    lave 

the    dust    from 

migratory  wings 

and     grateful, 

fill    the    flower 

scented  air  with 

flutings,    ronde- 

lays   and   trills. 

But  with   the 


coming  of  spring  in  her  gay  green  dress, 
gardens  and  terraces,  sun  parlors  and  city 
roofs  need  new  plenishings  in  harmony  with 
the  season. 

Terraces,  sunrooms  and  paths  may  be 
picturesquely  paved  with  flagstones  in  blue- 
grey,  buff,  pheasant  browns,  purple  or  rust, 


reminiscent  of  the  Moorish  art  in  the  Alham- 
bra,  the  early  patios  in  Spain,  the  loggias 
of  Italy,  the  floors  of  Gothic  cathedrals  and 
cloisters,  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  for  history 
and  romance  lurk  even  in  flagstones,  bring- 
ing color  and  interest  to  modern  surround- 
ings. Carved  benches  and  seats  of  marble  or 

Enameledwr ought 
iron  furniture  and 
Spanish  oil  jars  in 
an  interesting 
treatment  of  the 
flagstone  terrace. 
Courtesy  Ovington 
Bros. 

co  mposition 
stone,  make  pic- 
turesque resting 
places     on     the 
lawn   under 
trees,  at  the  edge 
of  pool  or  foun- 
tain. Flickering 
sunlight   lingers 
on    gleaming 
statuary  and 
graceful      foun- 
tains,  making 
rainbows  of  the 
spray.   Classic 
columns  sup- 
porting  busts  or   decorative   urns,   sun 
dials  and  fountains  with  graceful  figures, 
in  marble  or  composition  stone,  infuse 
something    of    the    classic    atmosphere 
which  makes  so  enchanting  the  gardens 
of  the  Old  World. 

Most  effective  decorations  for  patio, 
loggia  or   terrace,   a   bit   of  wall   or  a 
flight  of  steps  are  Seventeenth  century 
faience    wine    jars,    or    rare    Sixteenth 
century  Spanish  oil  jars  glazed  in  soft 
faded  yellow,  with  small  green  handles, 
or    in     two     lovely     shades     of    green 
mounted    on    iron    tripods    suggesting 
Moorish  influence.  Modern  glazed  terra- 
cotta jars  in  stone  grey,  light  red,  pink, 
buff,    antique    green    or    even    Chinese 
blue    are   reproductions    of    the    shapes 
so  familiar  in  old  Italian  gardens.  They 
range  in  size  from  tiny  flower  pots  to 
the  tall  narrow 
necked    ampho- 
rae   and    great 
jardinieres  with 
Renaissance 
decorations, 
large    enough 
for   shrubs  and 
trees. 

Marble  lions, 
rampant  or 
couchant,  faith- 
fully guard  the 
entrance  to 
stately  portico 
or  sunny  ter- 
ra c  e  ,  facades 
and  walls  may 
be  inset  with 
bas-reliefs  in 
soft  ivory  finish, 
clever  reproduc- 
tions of  old  mas- 
terpieces  like 
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Table  of  stick 
reed,  ichich  is 
used  in  much  of 
the    brilliantly 

colored  modern- 
istic furniture. 
Courtesy  Master- 
craft  Reed  Corp. 

the  "Dancing 
Bacchantes"  or 
Guido  Reni's 
"Aurora ".  Most 
ornamental  is  Italian  and  Spanish  pottery 
with  its  brilliant  coloring  and  high  glaze, 
in  two  or  four  handled  jars  and  other  grace- 
ful shapes,  plain  or  with  ridged  designs  of 
swirling  spirals.  Curious  and  quaint 
Tuscan  strawberry  jars  in  which 
Florentine  farmers  grow  luscious 
fruits,  appear  on  American  terrace-. 
filled  with  blossoming  vines.  Huge 
old  oil  jars  live  feet  high,  in  brilliant 
turquoise,  lemon  yellow,  cobalt  blue. 
green,  ochre  brown  or  black,  are 
replicas  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
forty  thii 

Wrought-iron  gates,  with  lace-like 
design  of  birds  of  Paradise  drinking 
from  a  fountain  give  entrance 
to  the  sun  room,  lighted  at 
night  by  delicately  fashioned 
wrought-iron  Spanish  lan- 
terns with  panes  of  clear  or 
colored  glass,  or  by  table  or 
standard  lamps  with  mica 
shades  which  may  be  ob- 
tained in  many  colors  and 
modernistic  designs.  "End" 
and  coffee  tables,  oblong, 
octagonal,  round  or  square  to 
suit  one's  fancy  have  tops  of 
tan,  Spanish,  old  En- 
glish <>r  domestic  tiles,  and  the  matching  arm 
and  side  chairs,  with  their  graceful  iron 
scrolls  are  made  comfortable  with  the  new 
springy  seats.  Wrought-iron  terrace  or  gar- 
den tables,  in  flame,  green,  yellow  or  lacquer 

red  enamel  have 
timbrel  las  of 
waterproof  can- 


gay  are  Japanese  rugs  made  from  hand  sewn 
discs  of  grass  or  rice  straw  with  vivid  mod- 
ernistic designs  in  imperishable  vegetable 
dyes.  For  the  semi-circular  porch  an  attrac- 
tive rug  is  shown  with  deep  green,  brown  or 
black  vase  holding  a  huge  bouquet  of  roses 
or  peonies  in  giddy  red,  crimson,  yellow, 
green,  tan  and  brown,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  the  old  time  hooked  rugs.  Large 
square,  oval  or  oblong  rugs  in  natural  straw 
are  bordered  with  discs  in  gay  colors  and 
decorated  with  flower  sprays  and  birds.  A 


and  green.  Navajo 
blankets  in  grey  and 
black  or  in  red, 
grey  and  black  are 


M  o  d  e  r  n 
stick  reed 
chair,  fin- 
ished i  n 
Chinese 
red  enam- 
el, green 
and  black 
trim,  cre- 
tonne cov- 
ering t  o 
match. 
Co  urtesy 
Mastercraft 
Reed  Corp. 


I  garden  group  in  stick 
reed  with  natural  s/>ar  var- 
nish.   The    umbrella    is    of 


black  waterproof  canvas 
with  yellow  flowers.  Cour- 
tesy   the   Ticks   Reed   Co. 


vas,  in  bright 
colors  or  black 
with  painted  bor- 
ders of  prismatic 
stripes,  stenciled 
(lowers,  drooping 
clusters  of  wis- 
taria or  modern- 
istic designs. 
Four  chairs,  en- 
ameled to  match, 
complete  such  a 
set.  Beach  um- 
brellas lined  with 
flattering  tints 
have  sharp  points 
to  stick  in  either 
sand  or  sod. 
Gavest   of   the 


A  roof  garden  on 
Park  Avenue  with 
Dubois  wood  fence, 
and  stick  reed  fur- 
niture in  Chinese 
red  enamel.  Cour- 
tesy Potash  Marline. 


I  iln  orative  flower 

pot  is  an  important 
iletail  of  outdoor 
furnishing.  Cour- 
tesy (,allouu\  Ter- 
ra-Cotta  (<>. 


pair  of  parrots  perched  on  a  couple  of  sticks 
preening  their  gaudy  feathers  is  one  unusual 
decoration,  the  vivid  border  repeating  the 
tropical  colors. 

Purely  Oriental  are  the  rugs  in  every  color 
with  Japanese  motifs  in  gold  or  silver  straw, 
in  rose  with  a  border  of  black  or  in  flame 
with  peacock  blue.  Flemish  rugs  are  made  of 
rush  in  natural  color,  while  from  the  Philip- 
pines come  rugs  of  undyed  hemp  rope,  woven 
in  squares  or  with  alternate  blocks  of  color. 
Reversible  and  washable  are  the  Fast  India 
drugget  rugs  made  from  camel's  hair  in 
•natural  tone,  or  in  black,  blue,  orange,  rose 


used  to  carpet  many  sun  rooms. 
Cushions  or  ottomans  for  out-of- 
door  use  are  made  of  Japanese  straw, 
finely  woven  in  elaborate  patterns 
and  gay  colors,  or  of  soft  grained 
leather  in  tobacco  brown,  green, 
deep  blue  and  flame,  stenciled  in 
sunfast  colors,  or  in  black  patent 
leather  decorated  with  futuristic 
designs. 

Exclusive  with  one  firm  is 
a  type  of  native  furniture 
from  the  Philippines,  follow- 
ing in  its  graceful  shape  the 
low,  legless  lines  of  modern 
art  design.  The  chair  (for  as 
yet  there  is  but  one)  is  beau- 
tifully woven  of  Philippine 
rattan  in  two  shades  of  crim- 
son and  gold,  invitingly  rest- 
ful and  absolutely  sun  and 
waterproof,  its  broad  arms 
and  deep  seat  cushioned  with 
plain  gold  waterproof  chintz. 
Later,  this  attractive  weave  will  appear  in 
settees,  chaises  longues,  smaller  chairs  and 
tables.  Another  novelty  is  of  Belgian  enam- 
eled cane  in  alternating 
blocks  of  blue  and  black,  or 
red  and  black  with  natural 
color.  Exquisitely 
finished  and  enameled 


This  frog  seems 
to  be  croaking 
his  pleasure 
from  a  stone 
fountain. Cour- 
tesy P.  Sarti 


in  brilliant  colors, 
the  new  stick 
reed  furniture, 
sun  and  water- 
proof with  its 
coat  of  spar  var- 
nish is  most  at- 
tractive. One  suite 
(settee,  armchair, 
side  chair  and 
table)  finished  in 
Chineseredenam- 
el  has  cushions 
of  Chambord 
linen  in  butter- 
cup yellow,  with 
modern  designs 
in  blue,  green  and 
tan  and  tiny 
boats  with  red 
lateen  sails. 

A  curved'settee 
of    stick    reed 

{Continued  on 
Page  82) 
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Furniture  of  the  "Great  Century"  in  France 

An  Age  which  Produced  Masters  in  the  Fine  Arts  and  Developed  a  Rare  Beauty  in  the  Crafts 

By  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN 


Standing  on  the  threshold  of  le 
grand  Steele — the  "great  century" 
as  it  has  been  justly  called — one  is 
stunned,  doubtful  as  to  where  to  begin 
in  this  immense  treasure-house,  the 
riches  of  which  appear  to  us  with  every 
passing  year  more  fabulous.  Shall 
we  praise  its  architects, — Gabriel, 
the  builder  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  Souf- 
fer,  creator  of  the  Pantheon;  or  its 
sculptors,  Pajou  and  Houdon,  who  im- 
mortalised in  bronze  its  great  men? 
Shall  we  give  first  place  to  its  painters, 
— Watteau,  who,  in  the  words  of  Elie 
Faure,  rcspirait  I'cxtrcme  flcur  de  la 
France;  Fragonard  and  Nattier,  who 
left  to  posterity  a  gallery  of  women, 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  spiri- 
tuel  the  world  has  ever  seen;  Chardin, 
who  portrayed  with  unsurpassable  no- 
bility the  simple  life  of  the  French 
people?  Or  shall  we  pass  over  these 
giants,  since  every  century  boasts  its 
great  men,  and  devote  our  attention  to 
the  mcnuJsicrs,  cbenistes,  tapissiers,  or- 
fevrcs,  workers  in  bronze  and  iron, 
scidpteurs  en  bois,  pcintrcs-entrcprc- 
neurs,  that  amazing  galaxy  of  men  who 
chiselled  the  gilt  bronze  decoration  of  a 
commode  as  finely  as  though  it  had 
been  the  setting  for  a  pearl;  wrought  an 
iron  grill  or  painted  the  walls  of  a  bou- 

Painted  panel  by  Nicolas  Lancret, 
reflecting  the  gayety  of  life  in  the 
highly  ornamental  age  of  Louis  XV 

Courtesy    Metropolitan    Museum   of  Art 


doir  with  a  love  and  patience  that  raised 
the  slightest  object  of  man's  making  to 
the  level  of  fine  art. 

It  is,  I  think,  to  these  last  that  the 
highest  mead  of  praise  should  be  given. 
In  no  other  century  was  the  workman 
raised  to  such  dignity,  so  filled  with  the 
pride  of  his  profession.  "Un  ouvrier," 
wrote  Jean  Lainour,  the  great  smith  of 
the  century,  "ne  pent  devenir  habile, 
s'il  n'est  pas  penctre  par  les  preroga- 
tives de  "son  art.  C'cst  I'avantage  d'etre 
utile  aux  hommes,  e'est  I'honneur,  cette 
dignc  recompense  du  mcrite,  ce  mobile 
des  talents,  qui  fait  eclore  les  ceuvres 
d'art".  ("A  craftsman,"  wrote  Jean 
Lainour,  the  great  smith  of  the  century, 
"cannot  become  a  master  of  his  art  if 
he  is  not  deeply  conscious  of  its  dignity. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  serving  mankind, 
it  is  honor,  that  worthy  reward  of 
merit,  that  universal  goal  of  talent, 
which  brings  to  birth  a  work  of  art".) 
Where  such  a  spirit  reigns,  perfection 
is  within  men's  grasp. 

Together  with  perfection  of  detail 
there  is  also  the  amazing  diversity  of 
the  century.  One  scarcely  expects  to 
find  the  two  together.  It  is  almost  too 
much  to  ask  of  a  man  of  fertile  imagina- 
tion, whose  mind  is  continually  filled 
with  fresh  projects,  new  forms,  that 
he  should  execute  those  projects  with 

Library  in  the  old  Hotel  Cassini, 
Paris,  showing  Louis  XV  furniture 
and  decoration   of   the  same   period 
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the  precision  of 

the      perfect 

craft  sman. 

Some  centuries 

boast     their 

craftsmanship, 
•others  their  in- 
ventiveness. In 

the    XVIIIth 

century    are 

the  two  found 

side  by  side. 
When    the 

century  opens. 

Louis   XIV  is 

still    upon   his 

throne,  an  old 

man,   bowed 

down    by    the 

immense  cares 

of    his    office, 

turning    for 

consolation  to 

religion.       A  t 
his    command 
the   whole   art 
of  France  had 
been  made 
to  center  round 
the   person    of 
the  King.  The 
king  should  be 
not    only     the 
people's   ruler, 
but    the    very 
embodiment  of 
its     greatni 
an   image,  en- 
n  o  b  1  e  d   and 
glorified,     a  n 
apotheosis    o  f 
itself.  To  this 
end  the  arts  of 
France      h  a  d 
been    centra- 
lised.   Housed    in   apartments  of    the 
Louvre,  painters,  sculptors,  ebenistes, 
locksmiths,  jewelers,  worked  under  di- 
rect patronage  of  the  throne,  while  the 
"Manufacture  Royale  des  Gobelins" 
attracted  the  most  brilliant  weavers 
and  dyers  from  every  part  of  Europe. 
All   of   these,  and  many  others  were 
set    to    work    with    the    one    aim    of 
magnifying  the  office  of  Kingship.  The 
features  of  the  King,  radiant  as  Apollo, 
were  chiselled   in   stone   and  beaten 
in  bronze.  Sculptors  were  set  to  com- 
posing monumental  allegories  of  his 
greatness,   while   the   weavers  at   the 
Gobelins   celebrated    his   exploits    in 
tapestries    of    an    unimaginable    splendour. 
But  with  age,  the  heart  of  the  great  mon- 
arch    softened.     Under     the     influence     of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  his  haughty  mind 
turned  from  thoughts  of  human  grandeur  to 
more  tender  themes.  In  place  of  pomp  and 
circumstance,  he  desired  a  more  simple  life. 
His  last  years  were  spent,  a  recluse  in  his 
palace  of    Versailles,   surrounded   with    im- 
ages of  piety  and  the  happy  faces  of  children. 
At  Paris,  meanwhile,  a  new  society  was 
growing  up  that  centered  round  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Since  the  King  held 
no  state  at  Versailles,  his  nobility  was  thrown 
upon  its  own  resources.  The  result  was  diffu- 
sion. In  place  of  the  centralized  art  which 
Louis  XIV  had  built  up,  devoted  to  a  single 
end  and  directed  by  a  single  mind,  the  multi- 
plication of  patrons  brought  a  diversity  of  style. 
Every  noble  had  to  have  his  own  house  deco- 
rated according  to  his  own  taste.  Sculptors  and 
painters,  freed  from  autocratic  direction,  gave 
wings  to  their  fancy  and  by  the  time  the  old 


/     charming     Louis 

\  I    I     him  il  <ii  r     in 

Until   ill-   Seignelay, 

I'uris 


King  died  in  1715,  a  new  art  had  been  born. 

The  art  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
Regency  of  Orleans  has  often  been  treated  as 
though  it  were  merely  an  art  of  transition, 
midway  between  the  stately  baroque  of  Louis 
XIV  and  the  delicate  art  of  Louis  XV.  His- 
torically, this  may  be  correct,  but  the  art  of 
the  Regency  strikes  so  true  a  balance  that  one 
hesitates  to  consider  it  either  as  summary  of 
what  has  gone  before  or  as  prelude  of  what 
is  to  come.  All  that  was  most  vital  in  the  art 
of  the  XVIIth  century  is  there  retained,  the 
balance  of  masses,  the  vigorous  line  that 
knits  together  diverse  elements  into  one  mon- 
umental composition.  But  the  heaviness,  the 
will  to  splendour,  have  gone.  Where  the  art 
of  Louis  XIV  commanded,  the  art  of  the 
Regency  persuades.  Line  grows  more 
delicate  and  whole  decor  takes  on  a  new 
lightness. 

The  subjects,  too,  show  a  definite  change. 
In  place  of  symbols  aiming  to  express  the 
glory  of  a  proud  man,  one  finds  during  the 
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Regency,  smil- 
i  n  g   faces, 
charming 
forms.     The 
artists   of   the 
Regency  had  a 
passion  for  the 
nude — not  the 
sensuous  nude 
of  a    Rubens, 
but  a  humani- 
zation   of   the 
chaste,  classic 
nude.    Under 
the    guise    of 
a   child   or   a 
cool   goddess 
they  loved  to 
represent  such 
abstract 
thoughts       as 
youth,      time, 
the     seasons, 
the     months, 
dawn,  night, 
revery;breath- 
i  ng      fresh 
life     into     the 
marble    forms 
of  the  baroque. 
The   art   of 
the  regency  is 
thus  the  art  of 
Louis       XIV, 
but     human- 
ised   and    en- 
dowed with  a 
new  lightness. 
Men  no  longer 
desire  to  stand 
upon  their  dig- 
nity, but  prize, 
rather,    ease 
and    gracious- 
ness.  The  pom- 
pous fauteuils  of  Louis  XIV  decora- 
tion   exchange    their    uncomfortable 
pomp  for  a  line  that  is  friendly.  Even 
the  veteran,  Boulle,  dean  of  XVIIth 
century  cabinet  makers,   revises  his 
models  to  conform  to  the  new  spirit. 
The  genius  of  a  de  Cotte  mobilises 
the   diverse   talents  of  the  age  and 
creates  in  the  Golden  Gallery  of  the 
Hotel  de  Toulouse  an  ensemble  that 
touches  perfection. 

The  second  act  of  the  XVIIIth  Cen- 
tury drama  opens  with  the  accession 
of  Louis  XV.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
this  Monarch  was  called  le  Bicn-aime, 
for  the  style  which  bears  his  name 
is  a  perfect  reflection  of  his  gay  spirit. 
Light,  delicate,  exquisitely  fashioned,  height- 
ened and  enriched  with  gold  and  metal  work 
of  faultness  craftsmanship,  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV  are  unique 
in  the  history  of  decoration. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Louis  XV 
style  is  the  determination  to  break  with 
symmetry.  Instead  of  building  up  a  com- 
position around  an  imaginary  vertical  line, 
with  an  equal  balance  of  forms  on  either 
side,  the  artists  of  Louis  XV  chose  rather  to 
group  their  forms  around  a  diagonal,  trusting 
to  their  own  innate  sense  of  balance  to  strike 
an  equilibrium.  A  symmetrical  composition 
around  a  vertical,  however  light  the  structure, 
will  achieve  an  effect  of  stability.  The  very 
opposite  was  what  they  desired.  By  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  any  attempt  at  symmetry  they 
found  that  they  could  give  their  decoration 
the  appearance  of  being  suspended  and  yet, 
by  a  careful  balance  of  weight,  prevent  it 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Console,    in   Louis 

XVI    style,    now    at 

Marine    Ministry    in 

Paris 
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An  Artist's  Home  of  Unique  Charm 

The  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  King  at  Easthampton,  Follows  No  Style  or  Period  but 
Is  Made  Lovely  by  the  Owners'  Delightful  Touches  of  Originality  and  Artistry 


Photographs  by  Mattic  Edwards  Hewitt 

IN  spite  of  our  great  delight  in  the  ex- 
quisite world  of  antique  decoration  and 
our  profound  admiration  for  what  the  in- 
terior decorator  has  done  to  bring  phases  of 
that  world  to  our  homes  in  America,  increas- 
ing our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  beauty  of  these  earlier  civilizations;  it 
nevertheless  occasionally  comes  as  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  enter  an  attractive  house 
and  find  no  particular  period  or  style  fol- 
lowed. Many  English  homes  are  like  this; 
furnished  with  rare  pieces  of  different 
styles  and  periods  which  have  accumulated 
through  generations  and  have  been  the 
cherished  possessions  of  a  family  whose  sons 
have  gone  to  the  farthest  outposts  of  empire 
and  brought  back  to  England  treasures 
picked  up  all  over  the  world.  And  these  peo- 
ple, secure  in  their  own  pride  of  race  and 
family,  have  not  hesitated  to  do  as  they 
pleased  in  the  arrangement  of  their  homes, 
content  to  follow  an  instinctive  and  inbred 
good  taste.  There  is  a  Queen  Anne  house  in 
Surrey  in  which  today,  lives  the  descendant 
of  the  nobleman  who  built  the  house.  It  is 
a  gracious,  lovely  place,  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens, friendly  dogs,  horses  in  the  fine  old 
stone  stables.  The  house  itself  is  unchanged 

From  the  loggia,  one  looks  down  over  the 
garden   and  the   dunes   to   the   blue   water 


By  BARBARA  CASTELLA 

save  for  the  introduction  of  modern  plumb- 
ing. And  into  its  furnishing  have  gone  the 
mingled  tastes  of  each  generation  so  that 
today  the  present  holder  of  the  title  and 
estate  does  not  hesitate  to  put  a  little  wal- 
nut cabinet — made  by  his  eldest  son  whose 
hobby  is  cabinet  making — near  a  priceless 
Queen  Anne  desk.  He  is  fond  of  that  cabinet 
because  his  son  made  it;  it  is  a  useful  piece 
of  furniture  and  it  is  extremely  decorative. 
Why  not? 

This  sort  of  home,  however,  is  rare  in  this 
country.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  thousands  of 
homes  in  which  a  hodge  podge  of  furniture, 
mostly  bad,  is  recklessly  bulked  together. 
But  a  home  of  beauty  and  taste  which  at 
the  same  time  follows  no  particular  style 
is  a  delightful  novelty  today. 

Just  such  a  house  is  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  King,  the  former  the  well 
known  painter,  at  Easthampton,  Long  Island. 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  first  decided  on 
Easthampton  as  the  place  for  their  summer 
home,  they  looked  around  the  picturesque 
little  town  and  the  beautiful  dune  country 
beyond.  They  found  nothing  suitable  to  their 
tastes  and  requirements  save  a  lovely  old 
New  England  cottage,  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  connoisseur  of  American  antiques. 
Nearby  were  two  fishermen's  houses,  a  few 


yards  apart,  with  a  cornfield  in  their  "front 
yards".  They  were  of  sound  construction,  but 
neither  attractive  nor  large  enough. 

But  if  one  wasn't  large  enough,  two  might 
be.  And  they  might  be  made  attractive.  That 
is  exactly  what  happened.  The  present  house 
is  made  of  the  two  fishermen's  nouses,  joined 
together  by  a  long  living  room,  and  the 
whole  stuccoed-  over  in  a  warm  grey.  In  back 
of  one  house  a  garage  has  been  built ;  and  off 
the  other  house,  Mr.  King's  studio  has  been 
added,  both  additions  in  the  same  grey 
stucco.  The  arrangement  creates  a  long,  low 
and  rambling  appearance  and  provides  in 
back  an  enclosed  space  for  the  lovely  garden. 
The  cornfield  in  front  of  the  house  has  dis- 
appeared and  in  its  place  is  a  smooth  and 
velvety  lawn;  a  privet  hedge,  neatly  trimmed, 
adds  its  delightful  glossy  green  to  the  picture 
and  the  house  is  easily  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  a  community  famous  for  its  beau- 
tiful estates. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  on  approaching 
the  house  is  the  lovely  color  scheme.  In 
nice  contrast  to  the  grey  of  the  stucco  is 
the  slate  roof,  in  a  greenish  blue;  and  the 
window  trims  and  blinds  are  a  slightly 
lighter  tone.  The  chimney  pots  add  a  de- 

The  roof  of  the  loggia  is  of  blue  glass  which 
casts  cool  shadows  over  the  inviting  chairs 
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lightful  "cottagy"  air  to  the  house.  They  were 
made  by  the  family,  and  the  cement  colored 
a  soft,  faded  pink  in  the  moulds.  A  low,  arched 
door  leads  to  the  hospitable  entrance  hall 
off  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  long  living  room. 
At  one  end  is  the  huge  fireplace,  over  which 
hangs  one  of  Mr.  Kings  beautiful  paintings  of 
the  dunes;  and  on  the  side  of  the  room  facing 
the  road  is  a  recess  with  three  large  windows 
through  which  the  sunshine  pours  into  the  room 
and  beneath  which  is  a  comfortable  window 
seat.  The  walls  are  sand  color  and  the  wood- 
work and  the  rafters  in  the  ceiling  of  old 
sturdy  oak. 

It  is  in  this  delightful, comfortable  room  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  have  collected  the  furniture 
and  ornaments  of  which  they  are  especially 
fond.  The  firelight  and  candlelight  fall  softly 
on  fine  old  brasses  and  copper,  on  silver  orna- 
ments once  worn  by  dancing  girls  in  the  old  na- 
tive city  of  Algiers- -reminders  of  a  memorable 
visit  to  North  Africa:  on  a  soft  toned  temple 
gong  brought  back  from  China.  On  one  wall, 
over  some  bookshelves,  hangs  an  exquisite  and 
rare  Chinese  altar  cloth  against  which  Mrs. 
King  has  hung  a  fine  old  Colonial  mirror. 

Nfar  the  door  stands  a  cabinet  which  affords 
Mr.  King  immense  satisfaction  and  delight. 
dancing  at  it  one  thinks  "fifteenth  century 
Spanish.'"  Looking  at  it  more  closely,  at  the 
texture  of  the  darkened  old  wood,  at  the  work- 
manship of  the  heavy,  hand-wrought  hinges 
and  locks,  one  is  almost  sure  of  it>  origin.  Hut  a 
twinkle  in  the  artist's  eye  when  he  is  asked  its 
history  siiL'u'e-ts  another  story;  and  he  goes  on 
to  tell  you  that  he  made  it  himself,  even  to  the 
hinges,  the  bolts  and  the  secret  panel,  which  is 
ontmued  on  page  li)5) 

The  long  lit  iux  room  connect!  the  fishermen's 
houses  from  which  the  present  house  was  made 


In  the  dining  room,  the 
color  scheme  is  blue  <ni(l 
silver.  The  table  iu  these 
tones  was  made  by  the 
artist 


The  bright  and  cheerful 
sun  room  overlooking  the 
garden    is   glassed   in   on 

three  sides 
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Why  We  Accept  Modernistic  Furniture 

The  Restless  Twentieth  Century  Life  Demands  a  Melodramatic  Background:  Second  of  a  Series 


Pliotoiiraj-lis   by    Bonncy 
From   "Acre   Dimensions 

THE  questions  most  frequently  asked  in 
discussing  modern  furniture  are,  "Can 
we  live  with  it?",  "Is  it  comfortable?", 
"Is  it  suitable  for  the  American  home?". 
Furniture  we  cannot  live  with,  furniture 
that  is  not  comfortable  and  not  practical 
has  no  place  in  our  20th  century 
homes.  It  belongs  in  a  museum  of 
antiquities  or  in  the  attic  with  the 
rest  of  the  discard. 

The  very  essence  of  modernity 
lies  in  comfort  and  livability.  Until 
the  problems  of  comfort,  of  efficiency 
and  practicability  are  solved,  all 
talk  of  beauty  and  "style"  is  just 
so  much  irresponsible  chatter. 

Comfort  itself  is  a  modern  inven- 
tion. Our  ancestors  enjoyed  mighty 
little  of  it.  No  seats  were  provided 
for  the  majority  of  the  audiences 
which  first  applauded  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  They  were 
forced  to  stand  throughout  the  long 
performances.  In  centuries  past  only 
kings  and  nobles  enjoyed  the  rare 
privilege  of  sitting  down  in  public. 

Today  all  this  is  changed.  The 
new  freedom  is  with  us.  The  more 
conventionally  minded  may  regret 
the  passing  of  nineteenth-century 
etiquette,  but  how  difficult  to  ob- 
serve it  in  this  era  of  transatlantic 
flights  and  phones,  of  rapid  transit 

Gray  lacquer  and  mauve  damask 
as  an  effective  finish  for  a  modern 
armchair.  Side  table  of  American 
walnut.  Designed  and  executed  by- 
Paul  T.  Frankl 


By  PAUL  T.  FRANKL 

Author  of  "New  Dimensions" 

and  radio  and  other  phenomena  of  science. 
What,  you  may  ask,  has  all  this  to  do  with 
modern  design  in  furniture?  The  answer  is: 

A  modern  fireplace  ivith  mirror  above,  accen- 
tuating the  vertical  lines.  Designed  by  Marcel 
Guillemard  and  executed  by  Primavera,  Paris 


Everything.  Many  of  us  wish  to  play  out  the 
glorious  exciting  drama  of  our  twentieth 
century  lives  in  settings  that  are  suitable  to 
them — not  in  masquerade  costumes  nor  out- 
worn backgrounds.  As  a  nation  we  all  work 
hard;  we  play  hard;  we  are  rightfully  im- 
patient of  anything  that  obstructs 
our  progress  along  the  path  of  self- 
realization.  Our  eyes  are  on  the 
future.  We  may  be  romanticists,  but 
very  few  of  us  are  sentimentalists. 
Ours  is  the  romance  of  the  hero  and 
now  or  of  the  future:  Outside  the 
home,  in  sports,  business  or  profes- 
sional activities,  we  as  a  nation  are 
notoriously  energetic  and  vigorous. 
We  return  to  our  homes  for  rest  and 
complete  relaxation,  hence,  comfort 
and  convenience  are  legitimate  de- 
siderata in  the  twentieth  century 
home. 

Like  the  whole  structure  of  our 
society,  our  manners  have  changed 
radically.  Restraint  and  formality 
have  been  superseded  by  a  greater 
ease  in  speech,  in  gesture,  in  more 
natural  positions  of  repose.  As  Al- 
dous  Huxley  has  pointed  out  in  one 
of  his  delightful  essays,  we  have 
learned  the  art  of  "lolling".  There 
is  an  honesty,  a  frankness,  a  direct- 
ness in  our  social  relations  than  can 
only  be  described  as  "modern". 

A  miniature  bar,  as  executed  for 
a  French  apartment  by  Primavera, 
from  an  original  and  pleasing  con- 
ception by  Loguot,  a  leader  in 
modernistic  design 
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This  change  is  reflected  in  our  furniture. 
Modern  designers  have  gradually  perfected 
chairs  of  low  seats  and  great  depth  with 
proportionately  low  backs.  Their  comfort 
is  increased  by  loose  seat  cushions.  Tufted 
upholstery  has  been  replaced  by  plain  sur- 
faces which  accentuate  the  lines  of  con- 
struction or  the  undisguised  beauty  of 
the  covering.  The  supreme  test  of  such  chairs 
is  to  sit  in  them.  Does  a  chair  invite  you 
to  sit  down?  And  if  it  does,  and  you  do  sink 
into  it.  are  you  then  comfortable?  Then. 
according  to  the  tenets  of  modernism,  that 
chair  is  beautiful,  whatever  its  minor  defects 
or  blemishes.  I  am  not  claiming  that  all 
modern  creations  are  comfortable.  But  in 
this  whole  question  of  furniture,  we  must 
judge  excellence  by  functional  standards,  by 
practicability.  And  it  is  nothing  less  than 
logical  to  conclude  that  modern  designers, 
fully  cognizant  of  this  test,  ought  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  contemporaries. 

It  is  unfair  to  assume  that  the  modern 
designers  and  cabinet-makers  have  definitely 


Paliseander  and  sil- 
ver plated  metal  were 
tin'  ttriking  materials 
used  in  a  French 
dressing  table  and 
bench  designed  and 
executed  by  Jean 
Chareau,  Paris 


The  book  niches  urn 
11  unique  feature  in  u 
modernistic  bedroom 
<>/  particular/)  urn- 
pie  and  characteristic 
lines,  designed  and 
n  1 1  (i  «•  tecuted  by 
Kohlman,  Paris 


and  irrevocably  broken  with  the  past.  The 
achievements  and  the  experience  of  centuries 
are  not  cast  aside.  But  tradition  is  now  our 
slave,  not  our  master.  Thus,  while  the  so- 
called  "standard"  height  of  a  chair  may  in 
certain  cases,  be  observed,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  vary  this  according  to  each  individual 
problem.  So  also  with  the  standard  height  of 
a  table — which  has  for 
decades  been  determined  as 
thirty  inches.  Instead  of 
accepting  this  standard  as  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  never  to 
be  violated,  the  modernist 
decided  that  the  height  of  a 
table  must  be  appropriate 
to  the  special  purpose  it  is 
to  serve,  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  chairs  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture  which 
are  to  be  assembled  with  it. 
Like  high-seated  chairs, 
hig 
itv 


informality,  recumbent  or  semi-recumbent 
intimacy — in  a  word,  complete  relaxation. 
(Here  we  might  digress  to  give  a  little  lesson 
in  the  gentle  art  of  relaxation.  We  need  to 
develop  this  delightful  art  in  America — and 
no  one,  surely,  teaches  it  better  than  creators 
of  modern  furniture,  some  of  whom  are 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Indoor  Summer  Furnishings:  Some  Quite  Modernistic 

This  New  Note  Is  Seen  in  Attractive  Fabrics,  Rugs  and  Furniture  for  the  Inside  of  the  House 


A  most  re- 
freshing silk 
fur  summer 
has  an  ingen- 
ious design 
which  recalls 
Paris  at  this 
time  of  year. 
T  h  e  w  hite 
heights  of 
Sucre  Coeur, 
surrounded 
by  the  build- 
ings of  old 
Montmartre, 
the  delights 
of  the  cafe 
terrace,  the 
sound  of 
honking  ta.xis 
and  all  the 
rest  of  the 
composite 
picture  of  life 
in  the  French 
capital  are 
suggested 


Courtesy 
Cheney   Brothers 
Plwtouraph    by 
Joel  Feder 
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JUST  as  summer  was  heralded,  back  in 
March,  by  mild  soft  breezes  and  a  warm 
sun,  the  settings  in  which  our  summer 
activities  would  be  enacted  were  forecast 
weeks  ago  on  the  avenue.  In  windows,  in 
special  showings  everywhere  were  hints  of 
the  color  and  luxurious  design  of  furniture, 
the  fresh  beauty  in  tone  and  texture  of  fab- 
rics, the  new  and  delightful  lighting  effects 
planned  to  illuminate  our  summer  nights. 
There  was  promise  that  the  most  seductive 
of  the  seasons  would  come  to  New  York  in 
the  most  alluring  and  brilliant  of  garments 
and  the  passing  of  the  weeks  has  brought 
no  disappointment.  The  warmth  of  the  new 
modes  is  already  reflected  far  and  wide. 

Summer     homes     of     every     description, 
whether   they  be   palaces   masquerading  as 

Courtesy  James  McCutehcon  &■  Co. 


"cottage",  "camp"  and  "farm",  or  whether 
they  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  category  of  sim- 
ple dwellings,  are  more  inviting  than  ever 
before.  Their  interiors  are  veritable  indoor 
gardens  to  which  detail  after  lovely  detail  is 
added  from  the  lavish  supply  available.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  up  the  matter  of  decorat- 
ing without  finding  real  difficulty  in  selection 
from  so  much  that  belongs  to  the  summer 
background. 

Bamboo,  stick-reed  and  stick-willow  furni- 
ture are  in  many  designs,  some  of  them  fol- 
lowing the  modern  trend  in  simplicity  of  line 
and  form,  in  luxurious  dimensions  and  utility. 
Many  of  the  couches  and  chairs  are  built 
with  low  lines,  the  chairs  having  almost  the 
character  of  chaises  longues  in  their  depth. 
One  set  of  couch,  chairs  and  table  is  of 
bamboo  finished  in  silver  and  wound  with 
red  enameled  willow  in  modernistic  pat- 
tern. The  upholstery  is  an  unusual  silk 
and    wool    knitted    fabric,    its    primitive 
black  and  white  forms  in  nice  harmony 
with  the  geometric  aspect  of  the  furni- 
ture. 

Very  wide  arms  on  chairs  and  couch 
sometimes  serve  as  side  tables,  convenient 
for  glasses,  cigarettes,  books  and  maga- 
zines, all  the  inevitable  paraphernalia  of 
a  leisurely  summer  day.  In  one  instance 
the  arms  are  further  developed  as  book- 
shelves. This  set  is  of  stick-willow  in  mod- 
ernistic form  with  a  rather  daring  design 
of  orange,  green  and  yellow,  the  same 
bright  colors  being  repeated,  of  course,  in 
the  cretonne  covers. 

Bookshelves  are  a  useful  unit  in  many 

sets.   Love   seats  sometimes   replace   the 

Among  the  new     conventional  couch,  a 

cotton   fabrics   is      pair    of    these    being 

'e£d%  SS  °Cr°n^  ™*  t0" 
in  shades  of  red,  getner.  \\  hile  there  is 
blue   and  yellow      a     tendency     toward 


liberal  dimensions  in  summer  furniture,  which 
is  primarily  designed  to  accommodate  our 
more  indolent  moods, provision  isalso  made  for 
small  rooms  and  porches.  Attractive  designs 
are  carried  out  on  a  scale  to  suit  the  most 
limited  space  and  a  certain  luxurious  quality 
finds  its  way  even  into  these  miniature  sets. 
The  quest  for  decorations  occasionally  leads 
to  a  fascinating  product  of  a  French  designer. 
The  chair  posts  are  of  heavy  bamboo,  perhaps 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  the  stretchers  of 
(Continued  on  page  74) 

The  modernistic  trend  in  decoration  finds 

expression  in  many  of  the  colorful  chintzes 

now  being  shown 

Courtesy  Witcombe  McGcachin  &  Co. 


+ 
+      + 
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Glass  for  the  New  Styles  in  Decoration 

Modernistic  Forms  Are  Expressed  in  Many  Unique  and  Attractive  Pieces  of  Glassware,  Created 
by  Leading  Designers  to  Follow  the  Present  Trend  in  Decorative  Arts 


The  contrast  between  transparent 
and  non-transparent  qualities  of 
glass  is  very  effectively  shoivn  in  a 
piece  by  Navarre,  one  of  the  lead- 
in;:  young  sculptors  of  France,  who 
has  recently  developed  this  phase 
of  the  decorative  arts  (left) 


A  modernistic  handling  of  fused 
glass  with  a  design  worked  out  in 
air  bubbles.  This  is  one  of  many 
uni<iii<>  pieces  by  Navarre  and  it  has 
a  quality  which  suggests  that  it 
might  have  been  sculptored  of  ici- 
cles rather  than  glass  (right) 


.  iph  i  by  Bonttey 


Artistic  tendenciet  <>i 
tiw  present  day  are 
manifest  in  ever) 
branch  of  the  decora- 

tu  a    011    and    u  lib    es- 
pecially    pleasing 
in  t  iii   glassware 


I  run  version  of  the 
liqueur  set  is  shown 
l>\  Jean  Luce  in  In  in 
bottles  and  glasses  hand 

painted  in  <(\  It  zed  leal 
design  of  white  enamel 

i  belou  i 


Netv  shapes  in  modern 
glassware  created  by 
Jean  Luce.  The  geo- 
metric motifs  of  these 
pieces  are  superim- 
posed by  a  new  engrav- 
ing process  (left) 


Bubble  glass  is  used 
for  champagne  and 
wine  sets.  The  smooth 
silhouette  of  the  glass- 
ware  illustrated  is  re- 
flected in  the  modern- 
istic table  (below) 
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Stable  Studio  Recalls  the  Mauve  Decade 

Delightful  Little  Relics  of  Picturesque  New  York's  Most  Genteel  Epoch  Are 

the  Quaint  near-Gothic  Stables  which  Lend  Themselves  to  Decorative 

Effects,  Already  Vanishing  in  a  City  of  Skyscrapers 


Margery  Sill  Wickware,  Decorator 

BACK  in  the  mauve  decade  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  acquire  a  home 
in  the  purlieus  of  New  York  having  the 
quality  of  the  picturesque,  but  today  the  dis- 
illusioning process  goes  on,  each  disappointed 
home  seeker  buoyed  up  by  rare  good  fortune 
such  as  that  of  Mrs.  John  Nash  McCullough, 
who  chanced  to  discover  one  of  the  few 
remaining  stables  left  from  an  epoch  of 
gentility. 

It  stands  amid  a  group  of  smart  re- 
modeled dwellings  in  East  19th  street.  Its 
quaint  English  Gothic  facade  with  leaded 
casements  and  prim  window  boxes,  planted 
with  rows  of  engaging  box  trees,  constitute 
a  perpetual  shrine  before  which  many  a 
woman  has  bowed  a  reverent  knee.  It 
still  wears  an  air  of  well  bred  distinction, 
an  impress  of  the  days  when  a  private 
stable  for  quartering  pleasure  vehicles, 
their  horses  and  liveried  servants  was  a 
part  of  the  entourage  of  most  fine  city 
homes  and  because  of  this,  the  quaint  little 
structure  is  able  to  hold  its  own  in  a  block 
called  beautiful. 

When  Mrs.  McCullough  took  posses- 
sion, the  interior  had  already  been  altered 
and  but  a  few  enlivening  changes  were 
necessary,  mostly  relating  to  securing  an 
appearance  of  spaciousness.  Decoratively, 
however,  it  is  quite  probable  that  its  pos- 
sibilities had  never  been  fully  exploited 
until  Marjorie  Sill  Wickware,  New  York 
decorator  and  President  of  the  Decorators' 
Club,  exercised  her  magic  power  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  miniature  Italian  salon. 

Without  any  attempt  at  a  period  treat- 
ment, the  Italian  emphasis  in  the  dining  room 
influences  the  entire  apartment.  An  air  of 
quiet  dignity  prevails,  in  the  main,  for  the 
reason  that  the  furniture  is  kept  precisely  in 
scale  with  the  modest  proportions  of  the 
rooms  and  is  artistically  disposed  to  meet 
the  various  demands  of  the  salon — if  this 


By  JANET  HOWISON  MARSH 

pleasing  combination  dining-living  room  can 
be  given  such  a  very  formal  designation. 

Moreover,  a  distinctly  personal  note  is 
struck  in  the  decorative  treatment  and  that 
in  itself  is  a  relief  from  extreme  formality. 
Mrs.  Wickware's  receptivity  to  color  impres- 
sions is  a  gift,  a  sort  of  super  sense,  that 


Photographs   by   Mattic   Edwards   Hewitt 

enables  her  to  fuse  alien  elements  and  create 
close  harmonies  of  the  sort  that  might  prove 
difficult  in  unskilled  hands.  So  we  find  color 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  decorative 
ensemble  of  the  stable  studio. 

As    one    enters    through    the    picturesque 
diamond-paned    vestibule,    the   white  wain- 


An  ingenious  book 
shelf  treatment 
and  color  effects 
lie  together  the 
two  aspects  of 
Mrs.  John  McCul- 
lough's  living  and 
dining  room 


Orange  silk  gauze 
at  the  diamond- 
paned  windows  of 
the  hallway  inten- 
sifies the  sunlight 
on  the  white  walls 
and  richly  carved 
credenza 


Hangings    of   coral   chintz   supply   a   color 
note  in  lively  contrast  to  the  turquoise  cov- 
ering of  divan  and  chair 

scoted  walls  of  the  surprisingly  spacious  hall 
appear  bathed  in  radiant  sunshine,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  orange  curtains  of  silk  gauze  at 
the  windows.  Just  inside  the  door  stands  a 
richly  carved  credenza,  holding  great  bunches 
of  glossy  bay  leaves  in  vases  of  ivory  white 
Italian  pottery.  Down  the  hall  a  green  and 
gold  Fortuny  print  wall  panel  lends  another 
brilliant  mass  of  color  and  the  French  prints 
on  the  staircase  wall  supply  a  delicate  but 
equally  interesting  color  note. 

From  the  end  of  the  hall  is  a  delectable 
vista  through  the  living  room  into  the  gar- 
den, and  a  closer  acquaintance  with  this 
seductive  apartment  is  in  every  way  enchant- 
ing. With  no  actual  division  of  space  the 
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living  room  has  two  totally  different  aspects, 
ingeniously  tied  together  by  a  charming 
treatment  of  book  shelves,  ceiling  high,  that 
flank  the  diamond-paned  English  casement 
door  and  the  picturesque  leaded  glass  win- 
dows. The  living  room  side  includes  the 
fireplace,  a  dominant  factor  today  whose  re- 
habilitation stands  to  the  credit  of  the  dec- 
orator. Outside,  hemmed  in  by  tall  buildings, 
is  glimpsed  a  green  oasis  with  herbaceous 
borders  and  such  landscape  features  as  sun 
dial,  fountain  and  flagged  pathways. 

Cool  and  restful  are  the  deep  ivory  walls 
and  ceilings  that  also  serve  to  increase  the 
sense  of  space  and  enhance  the  colorful  fur- 
nishings. A  deep  taupe  rug  covers  the  floor. 
Standing  against  the  wall  beneath  a  delight- 
ful portrait  of  Mrs.  McCullough,  is  an  Italian 
walnut  credenza  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
richly  ornamented  with  incised  carvings  and 
holding  curious  antique  candlesticks.  Beside 
it  floor  lamps  of  wrought  iron,  copies  of  old 
models,add  their  distinctive  touch  and  parch- 
ment shades  a  warm  mellow  glow.  Color 
prints  beneath  the  window  strike  a  note  of 
gayety  as  do  the  old  glass  bottles  ranged  the 
length  of  the  radiator  cover. 

A  classic  Italian  walnut  draw  table,  seat- 
ing twelve  persons,  and  chairs  of  unusual 
grace  of  line  and  beauty  of  design  were 
bought  in  Florence  especially  for  the  pur- 
Brilliant  red  brocade  is  used  for  the 
chair  backs  and  covers  of  the  same  are  made 
to  slip  over  the  wooden  seats.  A  Venetian 
lace  runner  and  Venetian  glass  dress  the 
table.  Forming  a  striking  color  note  is  the 
red  leather  screen  done  in  a  gold  Renais- 
sance design  of  fruit  and  flowers  beside  the 
credenza  that  conceals  one  of  the  many  sur- 

Cunopy  and  valance  o)  plain  apple  green 
chintz  uri'  in  contrast  with  the  brilliant  de- 
sign of  the  couch  covering  in   Mrs.  McCul- 
lough'3  delightful  room 


spersed  with  small  mauve 
and  yellow  flowers  with 
apple  green  leaves. 

An  overstuffed  chair 
drawn  cosily  within  reach 
of  the  books  with  an  in- 
cidental table  beside  it  to 
hold  a  lamp  is  the  occasion 
for  introducing  a  daring 
bit  of  color  in  the  up- 
holstery, a  bewilderingly 
lovely  turquoise  blue  Croy- 
den  striped  moire  and  for 
contrast  a  cushion  of  the 
coral  chintz.  To  provide 
additional  light  and  ven- 
tilation, the  partition  to- 
ward the  street  has  a  row 
of  diamond-paned  win- 
dows let  in.  They  are  hung 
with  the  same  chintz, 
again  contrasted  with  a 
turquoise  fabric,  which 
covers  the  divan  beneath. 

A  love  seat  with  cover 
of  deep  coral  sateen 
pitted  with  ivory  stands 
beside  the  leaded  glass 
window 


Ahluestarred 
ivory  wall 
paper  is  the 
backgro  un  d 
for  a  French 
bed  in  blue 
green  with 
harmonizing 
cover 


prises  this  deceptively  spacious  stable  af- 
fords, a  tiny  serving  pantry  connected  by  a 
dumb  waiter  with  the  kitchen  pantry  in  the 
basement  below. 

As  the  book  shelf  treatment  is  a  connect- 
ing link  of  the  architectural  aspect  so  is  the 
mellow  coral  glazed  chintz  of  the  hangings 
the  decorative  feature  that  binds  the  color 
scheme  together.  An  alluring  design  of  white 
lilies  is  strewn  over  the  red  ground  inter- 


Red  silk  cushions  piped 
with  ivory,  luxuriously 
grouped  at  either  end, 
complete  the  superb  color 
effect  of  the  room. 

It  is  as  gay  and  invit- 
ing as  any  modernistic 
interior  but  not  without 
a  certain  deference  to 
the  traditions  that  linger 
there  even  yet. 

Mrs.  Wickware  re- 
deemed an  extraordina- 
rily plain  fireplace  by  de- 
corating the  hooded  over- 
mantel with  a  charming 
treatment  in  tempera  in 
ravishingbluesandgreens 
with  foliated  leaves  sug- 
gestive of  an  old  Flemish  tapestry,  the  de- 
sign incorporating  in  a  most  ingenious 
fashion  several  household  pets  of  the  owner. 
An  overstuffed  chair  is  covered  with  green 
velveteen.  Drawn  near  to  the  window,  is  an 
appealing  love  seat  with  a  slip  cover  of  deep 
coral  sateen  piped  in  old  ivory,  Typical  low 
Italian  tables  for  lamps,  a  coffee  table  with 
draw  top  and  other  incidental  pieces  scat- 
tered about  put  the  final  touch  of  hominess  to 


this  delectable  and  highly  colorful  apartment. 

Two  quite  regal  bed  chambers  with  con- 
necting bath  are  contained  in  the  upper  floor, 
each  hung  with  the  most  ingratiating  wall 
paper,  blue  stars  on  an  ivory  field,  with 
woodwork  of  ivory,  in  keeping.  The  front 
room  has  a  charmingly  illusive  treatment,  the 
French  bed,  painted  in  soft  blues  and  greens, 
being  dressed  in  delicate  turquoise  hang- 
ings. Beneath  the  sunfast  coverlet,  bound  in 
French  ribbon  in  ivory,  are  frills  of  soft  point 
d'esprit  edged  with  dainty  peach  and  green 
ruffles.  Feather  chintz  in  pale  green,  deep 
peach  and  pale  yellow  covers  the  chairs.  The 
shade  on  the  floor  lamp  beside  the  break- 
fast table  repeats  the  touch  of  peach,  which 
is  also  reflected  from  the  organdie  curtains. 

Mrs.  McCullough's  own  room  beyond  is 
equally  decorative,  the  wall  hanging  and  bed 
spread  of  glazed  chintz  having  a  brilliant  de- 
sign of  red  and  green  parrots  on  a  green 
ground.  The  canopy  and  under-valance  are 
of  plain  apple  green  chintz  edged  with  double 
frills  of  red  and  green.  A  spacious  room  at 
the  back  with  built-in  roof  dormers  and  a 
lovely  view  of  the  garden  is  capable  of  de- 
velopment into  an  extra  bedroom  on  occa- 
sion or  is  found  wonderfully  convenient  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Exotic  Canvases  Suited  to  Modern  Decoration 

Graceful  Delicate -Toned  Paintings  in  Marie  Laurencin's  Famous  Manner 

By  DOROTHY  TODD 


Courtesy  of  Kraushaar  Galleries 


SINCE  the  time  of  her  famous  compatriot  Berthe 
Morisot,  no  woman  painter  has  earned  the  world- 
wide endorsement  of  art  connoisseurs  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  Marie  Laurencin.  Her  pictures  hang  in 
almost  every  national  gallery  and  no  private  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  painting  is  considered  complete 
without  one.  She  finds  in  her  own  work  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Gainsborough,  and  professes  en- 
thusiasm for  the  "grace  and  distinction"  of  that  school 
of  English  painting  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
( Continued  on  page  92) 
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A  Long  Island  Homestead  Now  A  Country  Club 

The  Old  Parsons  .House  at  Hempstead,  of  New  England  Inspiration,  Enters  into  a  New 
Phase  of  Its  Existence  But  Retains  Its  Old  Charm  and  Quaintness 


Helen  Novak,  Decorator 


Photographs  by  Drix  Duryea 


In  the  entrance 
hull  of  the  <>l<l 
house,  which  is 
over  a  hundred 
\ears  old.  the 
null  sure  painted 
flat  white,  the 
beams  of  natural 
pine  and  the 
floor  punted  a 
dark  broun,  on 
which    are    used 

old  hooked  ntgS. 

Eighteenth  cen- 
tury side  chairs 
ami  tables  are 
tued.  The  cur- 
are       oi 

glazed 
with   u\ 

tones 

of    green.    Old 

mirror  and  pen  - 
ter  star  tide 
lights,  and  pone- 
I  a  i  n      brockets 

htdd  flou  er  pots 


tarns 

n  hite 
chintz 


The  fireplace 
grouping  in  the 
living  room  is 
particularly  in- 
viting. An  eight- 
eenth century- 
love  seat  is  at 
either  side  of 
the  fireplace, cov- 
ered in  old  blue 
moire  with  yel- 
loiv  pilloivs.  Pro- 
vincial  occasion- 
al tables  and 
chairs  are  used. 
The  walls  in  this 
room  are  cover- 
ed with  an  old 
paper,  having 
Chinese  garden 
design ;  the  ceil- 
ing is  painted  a 
soft  sky  blue  and 
the  draperies  are 
of  antique  satin 
in  yellow  and 
pale    old    blues 
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In  the  delightful 
dining  room  a 
verdure  paper  is 
used  on  theivalls 
with  a  white 
background  and 
green  trees. Ceil- 
ing is  a  pale  apri- 
cot color  and  the 
trim,doorframes 
and  beams  of 
natural  pine.  On 
the  dark  brown 
floor, oldhooked 
rugs  are  used, 
and  the  draper- 
ies are  of  soft  red 
semi-glazed  per- 
cale edged  tvith 
a  ball  fringe  in 
tivo  tones  of  red. 
The  chairs  are 
painted  a  "dirty" 
ivhite  with  red 
cotton  chenille 
chair  pads.  Old 
lustre  candle- 
sticks serve  for 
lamp  bases  on 
all     the     tables 


The  grille  is  an 
anteroom  of  the 
the  main  dining 
room  and  is  pa- 
pered in  French 
Colonial  paper 
in  soft  colors  of 
blue,  green,  yel- 
low and  white. 
The  trim,  door 
frames  and  dado 
are  painted  a 
jonquil  yellow. 
Curtains  of  yel- 
low linen  with  a 
tivo  inchbandof 
lacquer  red  are 
used  over  glass 
curtains  of  white 
coarse  gauze 
edged  with  rick- 
rack.  The  table 
cloths  of  blocked 
linen  in  cream 
andred cross  bar 
and  the  chairs 
painted  a  lac- 
quer red  accen- 
tuate the  Pro- 
vincial     feeling 
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The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 

The  Extravagant  Art  of  the  Stuarts,  which  Was  Set  Aside  by  the  Commonwealth  and  Reached 
Its  Elegant  Climax  with  the  Restauration:  1603-1688:  Sixth  in  the  Series 

By  ALICE  AND  BETTINA  JACKSON 


Elaboration  of 
both  form  and 
a  r  n  a  m  e  n  t 
in  a  r  k  e  d  the 
decorative  arts 
itil/i  the 
■KM  of  <  haries 
11,  uhi>  hud 
spent  his  years 
of  banishment 
in  absorbing 
the    idct    and 

manners  of  the 

in  n  |  n  i  i  1 1  en  t 
court  of  I  er- 
saiUes.  If  iilnut 
came  into 

oral  !'<''.  to 
fine  arain  be- 
ini:    especially 

adapted  to  del- 

oate    carving. 


THE  Tudor  line  came  to  an 
end  with  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth in  1603,  and  the  En- 
glish throne  passed  to  the  Stuarts 
of  Scotland,  James  I,  Charles  1, 
Charles  II,  and  James  11.  who, 
except  for  the  short  intervening 
period  of  Cromwell's  Common- 
wealth, occupied  it  from  1603  to 
-.  Through  their  intercourse 
with  other  countries,  more  espe- 
cially with  France,  The  Nether- 
lands, and  Portugal,  they  gradu- 
ally brought  marked  changes 
into  the  social  life  of  the  English 
court.  Lacking  the  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saxon  qualities,  the  Stuarts  in 
their  weakness  and  vanity  were 
easily  obsessed  by  the  idea  of 
"the   divine    rijjht    of    kin^s,"   a 

Geometric  panels  and  the  iliinin- 
ishing  "melon  bulb"  me  charac- 
teristic of  early  Jacobean  style 


■ 


A  Yorkshire  chair  with  typical 
crescent  back  and  a  Derbyshire 
chair  with  arcaded  effect  in  the 
elaborate  carved  ivorkoftheback 

belief  which  twice  dethroned 
them.  During  a  great  part  of 
their  rule,  English  court  life 
reflected  the  luxury  and  ele- 
gance of  Versailles  under  Louis 
XIV,  making  the  Stuart  period 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  colorful  and  pic- 
turesque in  English  history.  In 
spite  of  their  failure  as  rulers, 
England  owes  much  to  them 
through  their  patronage  of  the 


A  late  Jacobean  court  cupboard, 
higher,  wider  and  with  more 
compartments  than  earlier  pieces 

fine  arts,  especially  to  Charles  I, 
who  was  perhaps  her  first  royal 
connoisseur ;  to  students  of  the  peri- 
od the  age  is  replete  with  interest. 

From  Jacobus,  the  Latin  name 
of  James,  the  first  ruler  of  the 
Stuart  line,  is  derived  the  term 
Jacobean,  broadly  applied  to  the 
whole  period;  and  from  Carolus, 
the  Latin  form  of  Charles,  comes 
the  name  Carolean,  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Charles  II  period. 

Early  Jacobean  furniture  may 
be  considered  transitional  in  style, 
since  it  carried  over  many  char- 
acteristics of  the  Tudor  or  Eliz- 
abethan period,  in  that  it  was 
constructed  of  oak,  was  large  and 
rectangular,  had  low  stretchers, 
and  showed  some  ornament  in 
the  way  of  shallow  carving. 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Furniture  of  the  "Great  Century"  in  France 
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from  running  into  chaos.  A  consideration  which 
impelled  the  artists  of  Louis  XV  to  discard 
symmetrical  composition  was  the  example  of 
the  Chinese.  This  was  the  period  when  trav- 
ellers from  the  East  brought  back  with  them 
examples  of  porcelain  and  lacquer  and  painted 
silk,  and  the  French  artist  could  not  help  but 
be  struck  by  the  carefree  manner  in  which  the 
oriental  would  brush  in  a  tree  or  a  clump  of 
bamboo  grasses.  According  to  European  tradi- 
tion, if  you  wished  to  draw  a  tree  you  set  it 
firmly  on  its  feet,  the  trunk  as  near  vertical  as 
possible  and  the  branches  distributed  so  that 
they  balanced.  But  the  Chinese,  as  likely  as 
not,  would  begin  his  tree  away  down  in  the  left 
hand  corner  and  carry  the  trunk  up  in  a  gentle 
diagonal  curve,  ending,  so  far  as  mathematics 
went,  nowhere  in  particular.  Yet,  by  a  miracle, 
the  tree  stood  and  the  surface  of  the  com- 
position, though  the  major  part  of  it  might 
be  left  undecorated,  appeared  to 
be  filled. 

The  direct  influence  of  Chinese 
design  is  best  seen  in  the  charming 
Singeries  of  Chritophe  Huet,  but 
indirectly  the  whole  field  of  dec- 
oration is  deeply  indebted  to  it. 
Thanks  to  its  inspiration,  the 
artists  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV  were 

(able  to  endow  their  chairs  and 
';  J  '  ■  their  tables,  their  wrought-iron 
grills  and  gates,  their  carved  and 
painted  panels,  with  a  grace  and 
lightness  which  other  ages  have 
dreamed  of,  but  never  attained. 

As  admirable  as  the  design  of  the 
period  is  the  manner  in  which  that 
design  is  embellished.  The  artist 
I  E  of  the   XVIIIth   Century  had  an 

almost  uncanny  feeling  for  ma- 
terial, which  enabled  him  to  use  in 
a  single  room,  on  a  single  piece  of 
furniture  even,  a  profusion  of 
different  elements,  without  ever  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  over- 
charging his  decoration.  He  was 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  quali- 
ties of  metal.  Much  of  XVIIIth 
Century  decoration  comes  down  to 
us  robbed  of  its  bloom,  because  in 
the  process  of  reguilding,  the  amaz- 
ing sensitiveness  of  the  metal 
worker  to  color  has  been  lost.  The 
superb  gates  which  Jean  Lainour  made  for  the  King  of 
Poland  at  Nancy  are  a  case  in  point.  Originally,  the  guild- 
ing  was  not  all  in  one  color,  but  different  tones  of  gold 
played  one  with  the  other.  And  there  is  the  boudoir  which 
Pierre  Rousseau  decorated  for  Marie  Antoinette  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  all  the  panels  touched  in  ors  varies. 

But  if  the  final  perfection  of  these  is  sometimes  lost, 
the  gold  rendered  less  discreet  and  delicate,  the  superb 
workmanship  remains — the  chiselled  bronze  of  Cressent 
and  the  Cafneri,  the  painted  and  sculptured  decorations  of 
Boffrand  and  Verberckt,  the  painted  panels  of  Huet  and 
Hubert  Robert,  the  porcelain  of  Thomas  Germain  and  the 
exquisite   tapestries   of    Boucher. 

When  Louis  XV   died  in    1774,  two  distinct  new  in- 
fluences had  already  made  themselves  felt.  The  first  was 
the  renewed  interest  in  pure  classical  design,  the  second 
the  back-to-nature  movement  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
The  neo-classical    movement  which    is   associated   with 
the  name  of  Louis  XVI  and  which  reached  its  logical  cul- 
mination in  the  archaeological  exactitude  of  the  Directoire 
had   already,  in   the  person  of  Madame  de   Pompadour, 
found  a  most  powerful  proponent.  This  remarkable  woman  who  for 
years  was  the  arbiter  of  French  taste,  who  set  before  the  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  France  an  ideal  to  which  they  must  attain,  was  an  early 
enthusiast  for  the  antique  and  sent  her  brother,  in  company  with  the 
architect,  Soufflot,  to  study  classical  remains  in  Italy.  The  result  was 
a  complete  triumph  of  the  classical  ideal.  Everywhere  the  straight  line 
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Wood  curving  during  the 
Regency  showed  light- 
ness in  handling  as 
ivell    us    in    the    design 


triumphed  over  the  curve.   The  legs  of  chairs  and  tables  took  on  the 


(Continued  from  page  55) 

shape  of  fluted  columns.  Their  backs  took  the  form  of  shields.  Fire- 
places followed  the  design  of  Greek  temples.  Even  the  slightest  objects 
of  decoration  were  built  on  architectural  principles. 

The  influence  of  Rousseau  is  harder  to  define.    If  the  classical  ideal 
dictated   the  main  lines  of  design,  the  cult  of  nature  was  no  less 
triumphant  in  the  details.  The  lines  of  a  chair  might  suggest  the  facade 
of  a  Greek  temple  but,  as  likely  as  not,  its  back  would  be  decorated 
with  a  painted  nosegay.  In  general     ____ _____ __ __ 

the   cult   of  nature   found   its  most 
ardent  devotees  among  the  painters, 
the  schools  of  Boucher  (1703  to  1770) 
and    Greuse;    among    the    ceramists, 
with  Clodion  at  their  head;    among 
the   weavers   and   embroiderers   and 
all   those  who  worked   in   a   pliable 
medium.  The  cult  of  the  antique,  on 
the  other  hand,  held  full  sway  oyer 
the  architects,  sculptors  and  all  who 
worked  in  stone,  wood  or  metal. 
In  the  field  of  architecture  the  neo- 
classical revival  produced 
a   split   which  has  per- 
sisted   up    to    our    day. 
The  native  tradition,  rep- 
resented by  Jacques 
A  n  g  e   Gabriel,   sought 
to   absorb    the   classical 
influence  into  itself,  re- 
maining the  while  faith- 
ful to  its  own  principles. 
The  Petit  Trianon  testi- 
fies both  to  the  strength 
of  that  tradition  and  to 
the   towering   genius   of 
one  of  its  greatest  repre- 
sentatives.   So    to    have 
caught  the  Greek  spirit 
and  yet   remain   purely 
French    is    an    amazing 
feat.  The  enthusiasts  for 
archaeology,     on     the 
other  hand,  took  as  their 
highest   ideal   the   most 
faithful  reproduction  of 
the  classical   model.  Of 
this    striving   was   born 
the  Pantheon,  and  in  di- 
rect line  the  Madeleine, 
the    Arc    de    Triomphe 
and  so  the  whole  era  of 
modern  electicism. 

In  furniture  and  the 
arts  of  decoration  the  triumph  of  classicism  resulted  in- 
evitably in  a  curtailment  of  the  decorator's  function. 
Whereas  during  the  age  of  Louis  XV  the  carver  and  metal 
worker  had  been  entrusted  with  the  elaboration  of  design, 
during  the  era  of  Louis  XVI  this  was  taken  over  entirely 
by  the  architect.  But  even  here  there  is  compensation. 
The  carver  and  metal  worker,  marqueteur  and  guilder,  re- 
stricted in  area,  were  thereby  enabled  to  bring  their  work 
to  an  even  higher  pitch  of  perfection.  Riesener  and  Bene- 
man  among  the  cabinet-makers,  Gouthiers  and  Thomire 
among  the  bronziers,  achieved  a  standard  of  craftsman- 
ship that  is  the  marvel  of  the  modern  world. 

The    Revolution,   in    which    the    example    of   America 
played  so  prominent  a  part,  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 
which  followed,  were  powerless  to  destroy  this  school  of 
craftsmen,  though  they  produced  conditions  which  made 
its   continuance   precarious.   Throughout   the   Directorate 
and  the  Empire  the  craftsmen  of  France  produced  work 
of    the    highest   quality.    Even   today   there    are   men    in 
France  who  descend  in  direct  line  from  the  menuisiers  and 
cbenistes,  the  workers  in  bronze  and  iron  of  the  XVIIIth 
Century  and  who  carry  on   the  perfection  of  their  art. 
Tn  them,  the  old  spirit  still  lives,  the  worship  of  their  art,  which  gives 
them  an  unending  patience  and  a  tireless  devotion  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  labors.  The  product  of  their  skill  is  as  perfect  and  as  fin- 
ished as  the  craftsmanship  of  their  forefathers,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  even  though  they  have  today,  perhaps,  less  general  attention  and 
appreciation,  a  less  receptive  age  in  which  to  work.  They  await  only  the 
emergence  of  a  great  national  style,  to  astonish   the  world  afresh. 
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Louis  XVth  curved  onh  door  punel 
painted  tvith  a  typicul  delicacy 
in   colors,   ornamented  with   gold 
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Photoyraphs  by  courtesy  of 
Metropolitan  Museum  o]  Art 

The  fine  craftsmanship 
of  the  XVIIIth  century 
shown  in  Regence  punch 
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For  smart  curtains— theatrical  gauze  with 

motifs  of  simulated  crewel-work.    You  may  have 

it  embroidered  to  your  order  in  the  colors  and 

patterns  of  your  choice 


m  clot!'.  -   noted 

a  primiti. 

rave 
and  color  make  it  fascine 

'aperies  or  upholstery.    .  I 
■'  colors  and  patterns 


An  Aztec  stripe  in  sturdy 
jute,  a  material  much  used  now 
by  Rodier  for  drapery  fabrics. 
A atural  color  ground  with  cri  in- 
vert, poppy,  lacquer  or 
jade  stripe 


\  Ton  i    Normandy  in  the 

block    design    so    liked 

French    provincial   decora 
Blue  with  yellow,  orange,  black; 
red   with    gold   or   black:    and 
many  other  combinations 
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For  cushions  and  upholstery 
with  willow-ware  and  reed,  a 
hammock-striped  linen.  It  is 
voguishly  loose-woven  in  bright 
colors,  combined  with  natural 
and  black 
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/"TABRTCS  for  summer's  uses 
Cv  must  have  more  than  beauty 
as  excuse  tor  being.  They  must 
be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  prac- 
ticality. They  must  sturdily 
withstand  the  rigors  of  sun  and 
sea  and  shore. 

Schumacher  presents  a  wide 
selection  of  fabrics  for  just  this 
intensive  service.  Their  smartly 
simple  designs,  rugged  weaves, 
bright  colors  are  suited  to  every 
purpose  of  charmingoutdoor  and 
indoor  ensembles.  And  they  are 
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ncs  \or  smart  summer  Homes 
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surprisingly  moderate  in  price. 
For  successful  interior  deco- 
ration, Schumacher  offers,  at  all 
times,  an  incomparable  group- 
ing of  fabrics.  Textiles  modern 
in  weave  and  design,  or  repro- 
ductions and  adaptations  from 
the  great  periods  of  the  past. 


These  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  decorator,  up- 
holsterer, or  the  decorating  ser- 
vice of  your  department  store. 
They  will  obtain  the  samples 
which  fit  your  particular  needs. 
Send  for  our  new  booklet — 
"Fabrics,  the  Key  to  Successful 


Decoration."  It  gives  you  briefly 
the  history  of  fabrics,  and  their 
supreme  importance  in  deco- 
rative use.  You  may  have  it, 
without  charge,  upon  request. 

Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., 
Dept.  B-6,  6o  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Importers,  Manufac- 
turers, and  Distributors  to  the 
tradeonly  of  Decorative  Drapery 
and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices 
also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 
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The  Smaller  House  of  Beauty  and  Comfort 

Artistic  Possibilities  of  Wood  in  Architecture  and  Decoration  Are  Shown  in  a  Novel   Conception  of 
the  "Double  House"  by  a  Tennessee  Designer:  Second  in  the  Series 


By  JOHN  TAYLOR  BOYD,  Jr. 


Barber  and  McMurry,  Architects 


Photographs  by  Tebbs-Knell,  Inc. 

plot,  while  actually  there  are  two  distinct  houses, 
of  differing  plan,  each  with  its  own  garage,  service 
yard  and  entrance,  fronting  on  different  streets. 
The  sole  parts  common  to  the  two  houses  are  the 
forecourt  and  the  arched  loggia  which  links  the 
two  living  rooms  together,  end  to  end. 

This  idea  is  a  wholly  new  phase  of  the  "double 
house",  which  is  itself  not  new.  Usually,  the  double 
house  has  only  a  roof  and  a  party  wall  in  common 
for  the  two  families,  and  it  divides  the  site  into 
two  separate  plots  of  land,  that  often  are  fenced  in, 
or  set  apart  by  hedges  or  planting.  "Semi-attached" 
is  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  familiar  type 
of  double  house  and  the  word  expresses  the  ar- 
rangement clearly.  In  this  Tennessee  house,  the 
plan  is  novel  in  linking  somewhat  more  closely — 
in  respect  to  appearance  only,  not  in  use — the  two 
units  so  that  structure  and  site  seem  to  be  one. 
This  is  the  imaginative  touch  which  make  the 
design  original,  just  as  its  perfect  proportions  and 
exquisite  artistry  make  it  a  successful  work  of  art. 

In  achieving  this  beautiful  effect,  nothing  was 
more  important  than  the  skillful  manner  in  which 
the  very  irregularity  of  the  site  was  turned  to  ad- 
vantage. Both  the  site  itself  and  the  side  street 
slope  downwards  from  the  main  road.  The  house 
is  built  long  and  shallow  in  shape,  and  fits  the  hill- 
side by  lying  parallel  to  the  main  street,  with  end 


FROM  Tennessee  comes  an  original 
scheme  in  house  design  which  has  been 
developed  with  delightful  results.  In  a 
few  words,  the  plan  is  this:  two  ladies,  old 
friends,  desired  a  beautiful  landscape  setting 
for  their  homes,  and  found  their  desire  ful- 
filled in  a  corner  site,  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  settled  section  of  the  town. 
A  beautiful  site  it  is,  irregular  in  contour, 
with  interesting  changes  in  level,  inviting 
terracing,  and  a  general  slope  downwards 
from  the  main  street.  Its  most  prized  posses- 


A  loggia  links  the  beautiful 
homes  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Yeager 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  McDowell  on 
the   outskirts   of   Knoxville 

sion  is  a  mass  of  tall  dog- 
woods, which  top  off  the 
house  as  with  a  crown. 

But  the  site  was  scarcely 
large  enough  for  two  houses, 
without  sacrificing  the  open 
effect,  and  this  fact,  together 
with    its     remoteness    from 


Alittle  curved 
stairway  of 
rough  stone 
leads  to  the 
lower  level 
behind  the 
double  house 


The  shingled 
ivalls  are  an 
effective  foil 
for  the  play 
of  sunlight 
through  the 
d  o  g  iv  o  o  d 


other  residential  sections  of 
the  town,  prompted  the 
friends  to  join  their  two 
homes  under  one  roof, 
otherwise  maintaining  sepa- 
rate houses,  each  complete 
in  itself  and  individually 
planned.  This  they  did, 
with  rare  success. 

The  resulting  structure 
appears  to  be  one  residence, 
just  the  right  size  for  the 


toward  the  side  street.  The  land  in  front  of 
the  house  was  cut  down  to  form  a  level  fore- 
court, with  sunken  effect,  making  a  retaining 
wall  necessary,  which  is  built  of  fieldstone 
laid  in  rustic  fashion.  At  the  rear  or  garden 
side,  space  was  filled  in  above  the  natural 
grade  to  form  the  rear  terrace.  The  plans 
indicate  the  arrangement  clearly. 

In  identifying  the  photographs,  one  should 
note  that  Mrs.  A.  A.  Yeager's  house  is  on  the 
inside  of  the  plot,  facing  the  corner,  with 
garage  and  entrance  reached  from  the  main 
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A  MODERN  DRESSING-ROOM  IN      . 
VENETIAN  XVlll  CENTURY  DECORATION 


New  York  Galle 


Inc.,  Decorators 


IN  alluring  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
palazzos  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
the  lovely  villas  developed  by  the 
eighteenth   century  Venetians   became 
more  livable  abodes  through  their 
colorful  decoration.  *&>    •<*?«&>     <^>     ««? 

Q  With  equal  felicity  they  borrowed 
the  graceful  furniture  forms  of  France, 
embellished  those  exquisite  pieces  after 
the  manner  of  their  gay  little  rooms,  and 
thus  bequeathed  tb  posterity  one  of  the 
most  charming  decorative  styles  of  all 


time  ...  a  treatment  admirably  adapted 
to  a  suite  occupied  by  the  chatelaine  of 
a  modern  town  or  country  house.  ^   -^ 

Q  As  this  dressing  room  suggests, 
surroundings  of  historic  interest  are  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  the  practical 
exigencies  of  this  sophisticated  age.  «&> 
Such  an  environment  may  be  attained 
by  recourse  to  these  Galleries  and  the 
services  of  a  staff  of  qualified  decorators 
having  at  their  command  a  complete 
producing  organization.    ■<&>     ^     -^     **> 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 


CABINETMAKER.?  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 

ARCHITECTURAL    REMODELING 
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street,  while  Mrs.  J.  R.  McDowell's  is  located 
on  the  side  street,  with  entrance  on  that  street. 
The  two  houses  are  of  about  the  same  size, 
but  they  differ  somewhat  in  plan.  The  main 
entrance  in  Mrs.  McDowell's  home  opens 
direct  into  a  corner  of  the  living  room,  pro- 
viding a  vista  across  the  living  room  into 
the  dining  room  (or  sun  room,  as  it  is  let- 
tered on  the  plan)  which  is  located  on  a  cor- 
ner of  the  house  overlooking  the  garden. 
From  a  small,  centrally  placed  hall,  a  stair- 
way with  semi-circular  landing  leads  up  to 
the  second  floor.  This  house  has  a  bedroom 
on  the  first  floor,  located  on  a  corner,  and 
also  a  maid's  bedroom  and  bath  next  the 
kitchen.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  bed- 
rooms, accompanied  by  most  ample  pro- 
visions in  the  way  of  convenience,  including 
dressing  room,  closet  and  storage  space.  The 
storage  room  makes  use  of  the  gable  roof 
over  the  living  room.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  bedrooms  are  planned  to  benefit  to  the 
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paneling  was  treated  with  an 
oil  stain,  slightly  darker  than 
old  pine,  then  thoroughly 
sand-papered  until  most  of 
the  stain  was  removed ;  given 
one  coat  of  white  shellac, 
rubbed  again  and  waxed  two 
coats.  In  this  treatment,  the 
most  important  part  is  the 
sanding,  which  softens  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  wood- 
work, giving  it  an  old,  har- 
monious appearance.  As  a 
further  instance  of  the  care 
with  which  these  interiors 
were  finished,  the  hearth  and 
facing  of  the  fireplace  are 
built  of  hand-made  brick, 
with  the  surface  waxed  and 
shellacked. 

The     draperies     are     of 
chintz,    in    an    old    English 


Early  Ameri- 
can corner 
cupboard  in 
Mrs.  Yeager's 
house  came 
from  the  near- 
by country 


utmost  from  outdoor  light  and  circulation  of  air. 
The  home  of  Mrs.  McDowell,  like  its  neighbor, 
is  furnished  and  decorated  in  the  Early  American 
manner,  and  in  the  finest  taste.  Many  of  the  pieces 
of  furniture  are  antiques.  The  walls  of  living  and 
dining  rooms  and  of  the  halls  are  sand-finished 
plaster,  of  a  warm  gray  color,  which  was  obtained 
by  using  in  the  plaster  a  sand  made  from  pulver- 
ized sandstone.  One  could  scarcely  imagine  a  more 
beautiful,  homelike  effect  than  that  of  the  fireplace 
end  of  this  low-ceiling  living  room.  The  woodwork 
is  paneled  white  pine,  made  from  an  old  tree  in 
the  owner's  former  home  near  Knoxville.  Ex- 
tremely simple,  it  has  nevertheless  a  certain  rich 
character  that  is  unique.  The  floor  is  of  oak,  re- 
sembling the  old  farmhouse  flooring. 

The  specification  for  this  woodwork  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  reader.  The  floor  is  %"  thick, 
of  random  widths  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
inches,  of  low  grade  knotty  oak,  painted  on  the 
underside  and  nailed  with  cut  nails.  The  surface 
of  the  floor  was  hand-planed,  stained  a  very  dark 
brown,  and  thoroughly  sanded,  creating  high  lights 
on  its  slightly  uneven  surface.  This  polishing  with 
sand  makes  a  beautiful  texture  on  the  grain  and 
on  knotty  portions  of  the  oak.  The  floor  was  then 
filled,  with  a  small  portion  of  rotten  stone  mixed 
in  the  filler,  and  waxed.  The  white  pine  of  the 


Chelsea  pattern,  which  also 
covers  the  wing  chair  in  the 
living  room,  a  copy  of  a 
Chippendale  chair  found  in 
Virginia.  The  dining  room 
table,  of  walnut,  comes  from 
Virginia,  while  the  other 
dining  room  pieces  are  from 
the  region  of  Knoxville.  The 
lighting  fixtures  are  an  Early 
American  type,  of  pewtered 
tin. 

The  remainder  of  the 
house  is  finished  simply,  and 
in  the  character  of  the  type. 
The  bedrooms  have  papered 
walls  and  yellow  pine  trim 
painted  an  ivory  color.  The 
floors  are  oak,  stained.  The 
floors  and  walls  of  the  bath- 
rooms are  covered  with  col- 
ored tiles.  The  service  por- 


Antiques  collected  in  the  South  bring  the 
charm  of  Colonial  days  to  Mrs.  McDow- 
ell's rooms  and  old  English  chintz  lends 
a  colorful  background 

tion  of  the  house  has  painted  pine  trim  and 
painted  walls. 

The  honesty  of  the  design  and  finish  in  the 
interiors  of  both  these  houses  is  particularly 
praiseworthy.  The  effect  of  age  is  not  over- 
done. There  is  no  straining  after  the  unusual, 
no  prettiness  and  above  all,  no  sentimental- 
izing of  our  historic  native  style  by  creating 
an  extreme  rustic  appearance,  or  making 
over-wrought  textures  or  imitating  poverty. 

Mrs.  Yeager's  house  is  particularly  charm- 
ing, by  reason  of  the  space  given  to  archi- 
tectural effect.  All  the  bedrooms  are  placed 
(Continued  on  page  98) 

The  ivhite  pine  paneling  in  Mrs.  McDow- 
ell's living  room  was  stained  and  sanded 
to  give  it  the  softened  edges  and  harmon- 
ious tones  of  old  wood 
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FABRICS 


A  Livery  Cupboard  of  oak,  known  as 
Prince  Arthur's  Cupboard,  Circa  1500, 
as  copied  from  the  original  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


xowrooms. 


also  in  connection  with  our  factory 
at  RO CHESTER, N.Y.  where  our 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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window  decoration  in  a  fashionable  shop.  A 
harlequin  pattern  of  brilliant  primary  colors 
which  might  have  been  cut  out  with  a  jig  saw 
and  fitted  oddly  together,  has  made  a  success- 
ful entree  into  many  rooms. 

Flower  designs  are  developed  in  the  shadow 
tissues,  printed  on  both  sides,  which  give  the 
suggestion  of  a  garden  through  a  summer  mist. 
Autumn  leaves  are  used  in  one  of  these  fabrics, 
which  is  hurrying  the  seasons  just  a  bit  but  in 
good  cause  for  the  tones  are  delightful.  Floral 
motifs  form  a  central  pattern  in  some  of  the 
new  chintz,  which  makes  most  effective  win- 


Courtesy  R.  H.  Macy  &■  Co. 

The  German  bast  rugs  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  bright  colors  and  interesting 
designs,   of  rushes  grown   in  Madagascar 

smaller  bamboo  sticks.  The  seat,  back  and 
arms  are  of  Rodier  fabric  bound  in  leather 
and  strapped  in  place.  This  chair  is  an  ade- 
quate exponent  of  the  creed  of  simplicity  for 
with  its  four  straight,  plainly  sawed  posts 
and  equally  unornamented  cross  pieces  it 
achieves  an  effect  both  pleasing  and  sub- 
stantial. The  originals,  one  in  burnt  orange 
and  one  in  beige  tones,  are  being  copied  in 
every  color  combination  to  suit  the  customer. 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  spectacular 
array  of  chintz  and  the  other  cool  cotton  fab- 
rics of  summer.  Colors  are  bright  but  not 
garish  and  some  of  the  loveliest  of  the  flowered 
chintz  is  naturalistic  in  design,  a  contrast  to 
the  highly  conventional  modernistic  patterns. 
The  Bathing  Girl  who  made  her  appearance 
early  in  the  year,  twisting  her  lithe  figure 
modestly  into  the  background  of  one  piece  of 
chintz  and  coming  boldly  to  the  fore  in  an- 
other, according  to  the  color  combination  used, 
is  still  in  evidence.  This  popular  design  was 
taken  up  for  drapes  and  coverings,  even  for  a 


Courtesy  Bcau.r  Arts  Sliatle  Co. 

Colored  crystal  surfaced  with  clear 
crystal,  is  sometimes  cut  to  give  a 
delightful,  opalescent  tone,  as  in 
the  two   boudoir  lamps   illustrated 


Courtesy   DcSlierbinin  &   Co. 

Parchment  shades,  treated  with  a  new  proc- 
ess to  make  them  luminous,  are  shown 
in   conventional   designs   and   landscapes 

dow  hangings.  There  are  Jacobean  patterns, 
too,  now  and  then  with  a  jaspe  ground.  One 
running  vine  motif  is  worked  out  with  greatest 
delicacy  replacing  the  heaviness  of  the  Jacob- 
ean. This  is  printed  in  fresh  soft  spring  colors 
on  either  a  cream  or  yellow  ground  and  it  is 
reported  that  men  who  go  curtain  hunting  are 
invariably  won  over  by  the  somewhat  fragile 
design. 

One  house  is  showing  handblocked  linens 
in  the  patterns  of  the  old  crewel  embroidery, 
in  the  original  shade  of  blue  or  in  new  and 
charming  color  combinations.  A  design  of  this 
type  was  copied  from  a  flounce  on  a  Colonial 
bed  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  same 
designer  has  adapted  the  pattern  of  a  15th 
Century  Spanish  brocaded  silk  in  the  Museum 
and  has  turned  to  the  beams  and  carving  of  a 
Spanish  ceiling  for  further  inspiration.  An  old 
French  brocade  is  suggested  in  another  of" 
these  exquisite  linens. 

For  the  nursery,  are  patterns  to  carry  the 
child  into  the  realm  of  imagination,  peopled 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


A  set  of  stick- 
willow  furni- 
ture in  mod- 
ernistic form 
has  wide  arms 
developed  as 
bookshelves. 
Thecolorsare 
orange,  green 
a  n  d  yellow, 
repeated  in 
the  cretonne 
covering. The 
rug  illus- 
trated is  one 
of  the  Indian 
druggets,  in 
vogue  for 
summer 
homes 


Courtesy 
B.  Alt  man  &  Co. 
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A  LARGE  COLLECTION 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


EXHIBITION 


Fine    Sheraton    Mahogany    Inlaid    Breakfront    Sideboard 

Circa    1790 

Length   7'6"— Breadth   2'5"— Height   3'1" 


Stair^AndreW 
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LON DON 


45  EAST  57*A  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Dining  chair  upholstered 
in  rich  velvet  ivith  orna- 
ment of  brass  headed  nails 


(Continued  from  page  67) 
Architectural  motifs  had 
practically  dropped  out, 
except  for  the  arch,  which 
was  still  carved  on  the 
beds  and  on  court  cup- 
boards and  cabinets. 
Though  the  melon-bulb 
was  still  carved  on  certain 
pieces,  it  had  diminished 
considerably  in  the  course 
of  its  evolution  into  the 
baluster  form.  This  was  a 
part  of  the  general  tend- 
ency to  make  all  forms  of 
furniture  lighter  through 
the  use  of  turning,  which 
was  in  time  to  become  a 
strongly  marked  feature  of 
Jacobean  furniture.  Large 
surfaces  were  made  in- 
teresting by  the  employment  of  geometric  panels  of  great  variety, 
fashioned  of  strips  of  narrow  moulding.  This  style  of  paneling 
was  also  carried  out  on  the  wainscoted  walls  of  Jacobean  rooms; 
and  similar  designs  were  executed  in  plaster,  or  parge-work,  on 
the  ceilings. 

A  characteristic  form  of  applied  ornament,  known  as  patchwork, 
was  produced  by  cutting  fancifully  turned  spindles  or  balusters 
lengthwise  and  attaching  the  halves  to  corresponding  parts  of  the 
piece  of  furniture.  This  type  of  decoration  was  more  and  more  dis- 
placing carving, 
which  was  becoming 
crude  and  flat  in 
execution  and  unin- 
teresting in  design. 
Some  Tudor  motifs 
were  still  favored, 
noticeably  the  strap- 
work  pattern  and 
bands  of  semi-cir- 
cles; but  the  thistle 
and  the  pink,  em- 
blems of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  were  sup- 
planting the  Tudor 
rose;  and  inlay  of 
ebony,  ivory,  and 
mother-of-pearl  was 
being  developed  in 
bold  designs. 

During  the  early 
Jacobean  period  the 
large  oaken  chest 
still  found  its  place 
in  the  household, 
but  in  form  as  well 
as  in  ornament  it 
showed  its  evolution 
into  a  quite  different 

article  of  furniture,  having  several  drawers  in 
the  lower  part,  a  clever  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  articles  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  chest.  By  the  middle  of  the  period,  the  old  lidded  box-chests 
were  found  only  in  humbler  homes  or  relegated  to  the  granaries, 

where  they  served  to  hold  corn  or  oats. 
The  use  of  seating  furniture  was  in- 
creasing and  although  large  wainscot 
chairs  like  those  of  Elizabeth's  day 
were  still  used,  there 
were  newer  and  lighter 
forms,  as  the  farthin- 
gale chair,  often  up- 
holstered, built  with  a 
low  back,  no  arms, 
and  wide  seat,  to  ac- 
commodate the  ex- 
travagantly full  skirts 
dictated  by  fashion. 
Certain  foreign  inno- 
vations, as  caning. 
and  spindling  in  "bar- 
ley twist"  or  spiral 
form,    added    to    the 


Early  Jacobean  cabinet  with 
low  stretchers  and  shallow 
wood  carving  of  the  period 


The  extravagant  carving 
of  the  Carolean  period, 
is    shown    in    this   chair 


The  drawing  room  of  Broughton  Castle,  Oxford- 
shire, illustrates  the  use  of  wood  paneling  in 
early  Jacobean  rooms 


Walnut  armchair,  dating 

from    around    the    year 

1 660,     with     barley-twist 

and  caning 


increasing  lightness  of  build. 
The  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Derbyshire  chairs  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time 
and  are  of  unusual  interest 
because  of  their  crescent- 
shaped  or  arcaded  and  spin- 
dled backs  which  point  to 
an  early  or  Moorish  Byzan- 
tine origin.  Sofas  and  settees 
showed  the  growing  prefer- 
ence for  upholstery,  usually 
damask  or  velvet,  the  latter 
embroidered,  or  cross-banded 
with  galloon  and  finished 
with  fringe. 

Large  tables  followed  tra- 
ditional lines  in  that  they 
were  rectangular  and  long, 
supported  on  melon-bulb  or 
baluster  legs  connected  by 
heavy  floor  stretchers;  and  to  go  with  these  there  were  forms 
(benches)  and  the  stools  used  in  earlier  days,  carved  to  match. 
But  the  new,  lighter  and  smaller  tables  were  square,  or  of  gate-leg 
(thousand  legged)  form  with  oval  or  round  drop-leaf  top  and  turned, 
adjustable  legs. 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  court  cupboards  will 
show  that  their  capacity  had  now  been  increased  (on  account  of  the 
greater  use  of  table  equipment)  by  enclosing  both  upper  and  lower 
sections;  that  the  melon-bulbs  had  dwindled  into  slender  balusters; 

and  that  the  carved 
designs  were  differ- 
ent. Food  was  kept 
in  hutches  or  in 
hanging  cupboards 
with  doors  perforated 
or  spindled  for  ven- 
tilation. 

Many  of  the 
canopied  four-poster 
beds  were  draped 
with  curtains,  tester, 
and  valance  of  linen 
or  heavy  cotton  drill, 
embroidered  in  col- 
ored wool  and  silk 
in  the  large,  ram- 
bling, vigorous  floral 
patterns  typical  of 
the  Jacobean  period. 
More  elaborate  beds, 
hung  with  some  rich 
textile,  had  the 
framework  also  cov- 
ered with  the  same. 
The  bed  in  which 
James  I  slept,  at 
Knole  Castle,  had 
counterpane,  pillow 
and  voluminous  curtains  of  cloth- 
lined  with  red  taffeta,  (now  faded 
to  coral)  heavily  embroidered  and  fringed 
in  gold  and  silver,  all  costing,  in  modern  currency,  about 
$40,000.00.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  very  extravagant  period. 
commonwealth.  1649-1660 

History  describes  the  way  in  which 
the  weakness  and  extravagance  of  the 
first  two  Stuarts  finally  brought  about 
civil  war  between  the 
Royalists  and  Puri- 
tans, with  the  result 
that  Charles  I  was  be- 
headed, and  his  son 
( later  Charles  II )  sent 
into  exile;  and  thus 
the  Jacobean  period 
was  divided  by  the 
Commonwealth,  es- 
tablished with  Oliver 
Cromwell  at  the  head. 
Such  a  radical  change 
in  government  and 
(Cont.  on  page.  102) 


covers, 
of-gold 


needlework   chair  seat,  showing 
richness  of  textiles  in  late  Ja- 
cobean days 


A  wainscot  armchair  with 

paneling  of  narrow  strips 
of   moulding  decorating 
the  larger  surface  in  Ja- 
cobean fashion 
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HIS  set  of  reproductions  of  an  old  Chinese  wallpaper  in  canary 
yellow  ground  witK  design  in  greens,  peach,  flame  and  touches 
of  blue,  is  one  of  a  collection  of  interesting,  designs  imported  by 


ROSE     CUMMING 

Designer     of     Interiors 


551    MADISON   AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Antiques,  Furniture 

Ob  jets  d'Art  and 

18th  Century  Paintings 
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Awnings, 

shutters, 

weather 

strips  and 

screening 

complete 

Mrs. 

Robert 

Spencer's 

home  in 

Hingham. 

Charles 

Everett  and 

E.  S.  Read, 

Architects 
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Company 


Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Screens  and  Weather  Strips  Are  Available  in  Many  Designs,  Attractive  and  Adequate  to  Modern  Needs 

By  GEOFFREY  BENTHAM 


THE  importance  of  providing  screens  for 
your  house  at  the  time  when  you  build, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  This  enables 
the  architect  and  decorators  to  harmonize 
the  screening  with  the  rest  of  the  design.  It 
also  avoids  delay  due  to  the  seasonal  rush 
at  the  factories,  and  eliminates  the  annoyance 
of  living  in  an  unscreened  house. 

Remember  that  there  is  a  particular  screen 
for  every  kind  of  opening — in  or  out  swinging 
casements,  basement  and  attic  windows, 
porches,  doors,  and  round,  segmental,  oval 
and  irregular  shaped  windows.  So  that  satis- 


Courtcsy  liiggin  Manufacturing  Co. 

factory  results  are  best  obtained  from  cus- 
tom-built frame-screens  or  from  rolling 
screens,  particularly  adapted  to  each  house, 
and   from  installation  by  experts. 

Rolling  screens  are  most  satisfactory  for 
outward  opening  casement  windows.  But  if 
they  are  constructed  of  weather-proof  metals 
and  built  into  the  outside  of  the  window- 
head,  they  may  be  used  with  inward  opening 
casements.  A  third  method  of  installation 
consists  of  attaching  the  screen  to  the  upper 
sash  of  a  double-hung  window  so  that  when 
the  sash  is  lowered  for  ventilation  the  screen 


follows  it.  The  same  method  can  be  used  on  the 
lower  sash,  so  that  when  it  is  raised  the  open 
portion   is  automatically  protected  against 
summer 
insects. 

Bronze 
wire  cloth  is 
usually  pro- 
vided on 
rolling 
screens, 
though  one 
manufac- 


advantages:    almost    complete    invisibility; 

permanence;  freedom  from  seasonal  storage, 

(Continued  on  page  80) 


Custom  built 
screen  doors 
ivere  designed 
for  a  beautiful 
doorway  in  this 
Cleveland 
house, — left 

Tastefully equip- 
ped windows  in 
the  home  of  Dr. 
H.  S.  Plummer 
at  Rochester. 
EllerbeeandCo., 
Architects 


turer  employs  alumi- 
num. The  exposed 
parts  of  the  mechan- 
ism are  made,  in  dif- 
ferent instances,  of 
bronze,  steel  or  spe- 
cial alloys.  Because 
of  the  fine  materials 
employed  and  the 
excellence  of  their 
construction,  rolling 
screens  of  the  better 
type    possess    these 


Courtesy  Jamestown  Screen  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Inconspicuous    and   comparatively    inexpensive    half    length    screens    of 
bronze  ivire  cloth  in  artistic  metal  frames,  are  a  very  efficient  type  of 
ivindoiv  equipment.  Used  in  the  house  illustrated  above 
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Courtesy  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co. 
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woman. 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 


(Continued  from  page  78) 


and  perennial  re-decoration;  ease  of 
operation;  convenience  for  the  clean- 
ing of  windows;  cleanliness  in  them- 
selves; non-interference  with  draper- 
ies; and  the  admission  of  maximum 


Courtesy  Rolscrccn  Co. 

Rolling  screens  are  the  modern  form 
of  insect  protection  jor  casement  win- 
dows where  invisibility  is  an  object,  as 
in  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Windham's  Atlanta 
home 

light  and  ventilation  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  heavy  frames. 

But  impartial  evidence  favors  the 
installation  of  frame-screens  on  the 
outside  of  most  double-hung  sash 
windows.  This  does  not  condemn  such 
openings  to  ugliness  and  incon- 
venience. For  today  screens  are  made 
of  pine,  oak  and  other  fine  woods, 
of  bronze,  steel,  nickel,  monel  metal 
and  other  alloys;  finished  in  any  color 
that  may  be  required  for  decorative 
effect,  and  covered  with  various  kinds 
of  netting  adapted  to  different  cli- 
mates and  preferences  in  appearance. 

Metal  frames  for  this  equipment 
are  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  wide 
and  thick  as  wooden  ones  of  equal 
strength.  This,  of  course,  enhances 
their  appearance  greatly;  also,  it  re- 
sults in  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  more 
light  and  ventilation.  Virtually  all 
metal  frames,  and  most  wooden  ones 
of  the  better  type,  are  re-wirable. 
That  is,  the  screen-cloth  is  locked 
on  by  means  of  splines  and  mouldings, 
which  can  be  removed  without  spe- 
cial tools  or  special  skill  so  that  new 
netting  may  be  adjusted.  The  better 
frame  screens  are  constructed  by 
methods  which  minimize  damage 
from  storage  and  re-installation. 

For  most  double-hung  windows, 
stationary  full-length  screens  are  sat- 
isfactory. Convenience  in  cleaning 
windows  and  tending  tlower-boxes  is 
provided,  however,  if  they  arc  hinged 
at  the  top,  or  either  hinged  or  pi\  oted 
at  one  side,  to  open  outward.  In 
cases,  where  only  the  lower  leaf  of  a 
window  needs  to  be  opened,  half- 
length  screens  are  satisfactory, 
these  may  be  pivoted  or  hinged  at 
either  the  top  or  one  side.  Another 
variety  is  the  sliding  screen.  Usually 
it  is  made  in  two  parts,  to  move  either 


vertically  or  horizontally,  but  three- 
leaf  sliding  screens  are  obtainable 
for  exceptionally  large  openings. 

Wooden  and  metal  screen  doors, 
porch  enclosures,  and  screen  guards 
for  basement  win- 
dows have  been  as 
well  developed  as 
screens  for  win- 
dows. The  most 
satisfaction  is  ob- 
tained when  they 
are  custom-built, 
frpm  measure- 
ments taken  by  a 
manufacturer's 
representative,  and 
installed  under  his 
supervision.  Far 
from  the  practice 
of  the  old  days 
when  screening  was 
an  after-thought, 
this  small  but  ex- 
tremely important 
part  of  the  build- 
ing-job has  become 
highly  specialized; 
and  owner,  archi- 
tect and  decorator, 
alike,  will  find  a 
wide  range  of  pos- 
sibilities available 
for  their  selection. 
Whatever  screens 
are  selected,  the 
cloth  that  com- 
prises the  protective  part  should  not 
be  coarser  than  16  meshes  to  the  inch. 
Wider  interstices  are  practicable  only 
in  industrial  or  commercial  structures 
or  in  unusual  circumstances.  For  or- 
dinary residential  purposes,  wire  cloth 
of  copper,  monel  metal,  aluminum 
and  the  non-rusting  alloys  are  desir- 
able because  of  their  flexibility  and 
weathering  qualities;  but  only  the 
finest  and  most  durable  of  these 
materials  should  be  selected  for  in- 
stallation on  seaside  sites  where  the 
air  is  moist  and  salt. 

Steel  wire  netting,  even  if  it  con- 
tains an  admixture  of  copper  or  is 
rust-proofed  by  treatment  with  zinc, 
lead  or  paint,  cannot  be  expected  to 
stand  up  under  these  conditions.  In 
fact,  no  manufacturer  and  no  impartial 
expert  would  advocate  itsuse anywhere 
if  the  other  metals  are  available. 

One  of  the  important  practical  de- 
tails to  be  observed  in  the  selection 
of  rolling  screens  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  edges  of  the  screen  cloth 
are  finished.  In  the  better  makes,  both 
sides  are  widely  and  strongly  selvaged 
or  otherwise  reinforced.  When  a  screen 
is  being  selected,  is  the  time  to  an- 
ticipate the  accidents  that  might  be- 
fall it.  If  a  heavy  enough  push  or  blow 
strikes  a  frame  screen,  the  netting  will 
be  punctured;  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  owner  would  do  well  to  get 
rewirable  screens  of  the  spline- 
and-groove  type  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

A  rolling  screen  is  usually  so  con- 
structed that  a  push  or  blow  will  not 
puncture  the  cloth  but  will  force  it 
from  the  side-channels  in  which  it 
operates.  This  saves  the  screen,  but  it 
leaves  the  householder  in  the  fix  of 
having  to  get  the  netting  back  into 
the  channels.  Some  screens  may  be 
I'ut  back  automatically  by  means  of 
clips,  pulleys  or  other  devices,  and 
these  will  be  found  the  most  con- 
venient   in   case   of   accident. 

Sliding  screens  are  especially  in- 
tended  to  move  horizontally  across 


openings  that  are  too  wide  for  frame 
or  rolling  screens.  They  are  some- 
times placed  vertically  in  ordinary 
windows  where  rolling  screens  are  not 
desired  and  the  stationary  kinds,  not 
practical.  If  flower-boxes  are  to  be 


to  coordinate  with  the  general  de- 
sign of  the  doorway.  Bar-grilles  some- 
times are  used,  but  the  more  frequent 
and  more  practical  kind  consists  of 
light  metal  strands  woven  with  either 
square  or  lozenge-shaped  interstices. 


Courtesy  Watson  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
Monarch  Metal   Weather  Strip  Co. 

Bronze  frame  screens  equip  the  win- 
dows of  Mr.  George  F.  Christian's  resi- 
dence in  Illinois.   White  and  Weber, 
Architects 

tended,  or  there  is  other  occasion  for 
frequent  movement  of  such  a  screen, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  it  oper- 
ates smoothly.  In  some  cases,  ease  of 
manipulation  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  the  principal  member  is  set  in 
metal  channels  permanently  adjusted 
to  the  window-frame.  In  others,  the 
screen  is  equipped  with  roller  bear- 
ings. A  sliding  screen  which  has  not 
some  such  equipment  is  likely  to 
stick  in  wet  weather  particularly  if  it 
becomes  warped. 

Housewives  are  concerned  with  the 
question  of  how  the  screen  will  be- 
have while 
windows  are 
being  cleaned. 
With  rolling 
screens  the 
problem  is 
solved  auto- 
matically; it 
may  be  met  in 
several  ways 
with  frame 
screens.  Hing- 
ing at  the  top 
or  at  one  side, 
or  pivoting  at 
one  side  are 
two  such 
methods. 
Some  sliding 
and  stationary 
screens     have 

concealed  springs  built  into  their 
frames,  which  make  it  possible  to 
press  the  whole  screen  to  one  side  and 
then  remove  it.  If  the  equipment  is 
light  enough,  this  can  be  done  with 
case  whenever  the  windows  are  to 
be  cleaned. 

Screens  must  be  considered  also, 
in  relation  to  awnings.  Obviously,  a 
full-length  insect-barrier,  hinged  or 
pivoted  at  the  side  to  swing  outward, 
would  be  a  nuisance  on  a  window 
shaded  by  an  awning.  Rolling  or  slid- 
ing screens,  or  the  half  length  or  full 
length  type  hinged  at  the  top,  are  bet- 
ter in  such  cases. 

Screen  doors  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  accident,  and  in  conse- 
quence their  lower  portions  are 
usually  protected  by  grilles  or  other 
forms  of  guards.  These  are  made  of 
solid  bronze  or  brass,  and  are  most 
satisfactory  when  specially  designed 


Hardware  for  frame  screens  is  al- 
most as  important  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  as  the  wire  cloth  itself ; 
for  unless  it  is  rust-proof,  strong 
and  designed  for  easy  operation,  it 
will  not  resist  the  weather  nor  stand 
up  satisfactorily  during  removal  and 
storage  or  daily  use.  Solid  brass  or 
bronze  or  sherardized  steel  pivots, 
hinges,  locks,  lifts  and  similar  details 
are  supplied  with  the  better  makes 
of  screens;  they  are  given  finishes  to 
harmonize  with  the  decorative  treat- 
ment of  the  window,  and  their  extra 
cost  is  justified  by  their  superior 
practicability. 

Between  the  sashes  and  the  frame 
of  almost  every  double-hung  window 
there  is  a  crack  one-sixteenth  inch 
wide.  In  an  opening  of  average  size. 


Courtesy  Sager  Metal  Weatherstrip  Co. 

Masonry     jambs     and      rnullions     are 
tveather  stripped  as  easily  as  ivooden 


ones 


with 


new    devices    used 
Illinois  home 


in 


this 


it  is  equivalent  to  a  hole  in  the  wall 
four  inches  square.  With  wind  blow- 
ing at  20  miles  an  hour,  it  admits 
about  35  cubic  feet  of  cold  or  dust- 
laden  air  each  minute. 

It  is  estimated  that  six  and  three- 
quarters  pounds  of  coal  are  required 
every  24  hours  to  heat  the  in-leaking 
air  of  one  window  in  zero  weather, 
while  only  four-fifths  of  a  pound  is 
consumed  if  weather-strips  are  ap- 
plied. It  takes  235  pounds  of  coal 
per  window  per  1.000  hours  of  zero 
weather  to  maintain  an  inside-temper- 
ature of  55  degrees,  while  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  if  the  window  is  weather 
stripped,  it  requires  only  135  pounds 
(Continued  on  page  97) 
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A  Colorful  Expression 

of  the  Spanish  Mood 

E-C     In  a  Made -To -Order  Kent-Costikyan  Rug    H°C 


TO  catch  the  subtle  spirit  necessary 
for  the  creation  of  a  successful 
Mediterranean  interior,  the  choice  of  a 
rug  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  One 
way  to  attain  a  perfect  result  is  to  order 
your  rug  when  you  are  planning  your 
home  with  the  architect.  Then,  when 
your  house  is  ready,  you  will  have  rugs 
completed,  suitable  not  only  in  exact  size, 
but  with  just  the  glowing  color  and 
vigorous  spirit  which  typifies  Spanish 
decoration. 

Using  the  sharp,  rough-hewn  patterns 
and  deep  vigorous  color  tones  of  the 
Spanish  tradition,  we  designed  and  made- 
to-order  the  magnificent  rug  used  in  the 
living  room  illustrated.     By  taking  into 


consideration  the  positive  motifs  of  the 
chest  and  iron  work,  and  by  following 
the  warm  color  note  of  the  fabrics  chosen 
for  the  chairs  and  sofa,  the  rug  blends 
with  the  separate  decorative  factors  and 
gives  to  the  room  a  truly  Mediterranean 
atmosphere.    In  this  manner  a  lordly  in- 


Founded  1886 

HAND-WOVEN  RUGS  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  OR 
MADE  TO  ORDER  .  .  .  ORIENTALS,  CHINESE, 
SPANISH,  AUBUSSON,  SAVONNERIE  .  .  .  ANTIQUE 
HOOKED  RUGS . . .  WIDE  SEAMLESS  PLAIN  CARPETS 

Kent-Costikyan 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 


terior,  not  otherwise  possible,  is  achieved. 

Simply  submit  your  blue  prints  to  us. 
Our  designers  will  work  out  suggestions 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  both  the 
owner  and  the  decorator,  and  the  rugs 
will  be  finished  when  you  are  ready  to 
move  into  your  home.  We  guarantee 
our  deliveries  and  the  satisfactory  execu- 
tion of  details;  in  case  of  unavoidable 
delays  we  lend,  without  extra  charge, 
suitable  temporary  rugs  from  our  stock 
of  Orientals. 

Our  folder  "R"  describes  in  detail  the 
decorative  possibilities  of  made-to-order 
rugs.  We  will  gladly  send  this  on  re- 
quest. Please  mention  the  name  of  your 
architect,  decorator  or  dealer. 


PHILADELPHIA,  1520  LOCUST  ST.        BOSTON,  420  BOYLSTON  ST.         CHICAGO,  1614  HEYWORTH  BLDG.         LOS  ANGELES,  816  SO.  FIGUEROA  ST.        SAN  FRANCISCO,  251  POST  ST. 
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^yOLSCREENS  are  as  different 
from  the  window  screens  of  yesterday  as 
are  your  convenient  homes  of  today. . . 


OLSCREENS  have  attained  a  beauty  and  con- 
venience never  before  thought  of  in  connection 
with  window  screens. 

Rolscreens  are  scarcely  visible.  There  are  no 
unsightly  frames  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  windows. 
They  are  all  metal  construction  and  are  built  in 
with  the  windows.  Rolscreens  roll  up  and  down — 
up,  they  are  completely  hidden  and  a  touch  lowers 
them,  automatically  locking  firmly  into  place 
on  the  inside. 

Of  course,  Rolscreens  save  the  labor  and  expense 
of  taking  down  and  rehanging  each  season  but  home 
owners  have  discovered  many  new  conveniences  in 
having  Rolscreens  always  ready  for  service  the  entire 
year. 


Architects  and  builders  everywhere  are  specify- 
ing the  genuine  Rolscreens  (Trademark  shown 
above).  If  you  wish  more  detailed  information  we 
I  you  an  illustrated  booklet  which  shows 
lie  of  the  hundreds  of  homes,  apartments, 
hotels  and  hospitals  that  are  Rolscreened. 


^olscreen  Company 

483  Main  Street,  Pella,  Iowa 


QU- 


ARTS &  DECORATION 

Newest  Things  for  Outdoor  Furnishing 

(Continued  jrom  page  53) 


Wr ought-iron  is  used  in  much  oj  the  -most  effective  and  satisfactory  porch 
furniture.   The   set   illustrated   has    wooden   slat    hacks   and   seats.   Courtesy 

Barnes  and  Fischer 


enameled  with  gold  is  upholstered 
with  Sardinian  tapestry  and  has  luxu- 
rious back  pillows  of  plain  green  and 
red  sunfast  chenille.  Delightfully 
comfortable  are  the  graceful  chairs, 
chaise  longues,  settees  and  love  seats, 
enameled  in  every  color  with  trim  to 
match  the  spring  cushions  and  back 
pillows  of  linen  crash,  glazed  chintz 


A  graceful  wrought-iron  chair  and 

tables  make  a  charming  group  with 

this     flower     stand     and     delicate 

trailing  ivy.  Courtesy  Baphe 

or  cretonne.  The  enameled  tables  with 
these  sets  are  round,  square,  oblong, 
hour-glass  or  hexagonal.  The  modern- 
istic table  has  compartments  for 
books,  papers  and  magazines.  A 
"chummy"  chair  (the  modern  love 
seat)  in  Nile  green  enamel  has  a 
flowered  cush- 
ion of  glazed 
chintz  with 
plain  green 
back  pillow.  A 
most  luxurious 
group  (a 
lounge  settee 
and  two  lounge 
chairs)  is  fin- 
ished with 
natural  spar 
varnish  with 
orange  trim  to 
match  the 
orange  silk 
tapestry  cush- 
ions and  plain 
orange  silk 
back  pillow. 
Deep-seated 
boat  chairs  in 
yellow  enamel, 
with  cushions 
of      hand 


loomed  linen  in  prismatic  stripes  and 
back  pillows  of  mauve,  are  quite  as 
appropriate  for  terrace  or  roof  garden 
as  for  the  deck  of  a  yacht.  Burnt 
orange  enamel  with  black  and  green 
trim  is  an  effective  finish  on  a  chaise 
longue  which  has  rep  cushions  with 
stripes  of  green,  black  and  orange. 
The  newest  enamel  finish  is  an- 
tique walnut 
or  antique 
brown,  as  this 
neutral  base 
harmonizes 
with  any  floor 
or  walls.  In 
such  a  set  as 
some  one  has 
said  "all  the 
splash  is  taken 
out  of  the 
furniture  and 
put  into 
snappy  covers 
and  cushions". 
However,  for 
those  who  de- 
sire matching 
covers  there 
is  a  new  linen 
crash  in  three 
inch  alternating  blocks  of  tan  and 
brown.  Glazed  waterproof  chintz  in 
black  has  a  smart  design  of  scarlet 
and  yellow  poppies  and  a  Nile  green 
chintz  with  wide  stripes  of  spring 
flowers  in  gay  colors  is  quite  lovely. 
(Continued  on  page  88) 

Modernistic  furniture  in  silver 
stick  willow,  upholstered  in  red. 
black  and  white,  to  match  the  Na- 
vajo rug.  Courtesy  B.  Altman  &  Co. 
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1 1  inches 
wide  by   15 
inches     deep. 
Strong        h.ind- 
bomi'    half    leather 
binding   beautiful- 
ly   embossed    and 
decorated  in  >;old. 


'HIS  magnificent  work  contains  actual  color  reproductions  of  the  world- 
famous  "Old  Masters"  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans 
yearly  travel  all  over  Europe  to  see  and  study.  You  no  longer  need 
leave  your  own  home  to  see  those  famous  masterpieces.  We  bring  them  to 
you  to  your  very  doorstep. 

Just  think  of  possessing  in  actual  colors  a  beautiful  reproduction 
of  the  Mona  Lisa — the  most   famous  picture   in  the  world — "The 
Angelus"  by  Francois  Millet,  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  by  Rubens, 
"Venus  and  Adonis"  by  the  great  Titian,  Turner's  wonderful  Marine 
Pictures,  the  famous  portrait  of  King  Philip  of  Spain  by  the  im- 
mortal Velasquez,  and  nearly  100  others — almost  equally  famous — 
the  choice  of  the  entire  art-loving  world ! 

It's  just  as  though  you  visited  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg 

Galleries  in  Paris — the  National,  Tate  and  Guildhall  in  London, 

the  Wallace  Collection,  and  many  others — yet  you  don't  even 

have  to  stir  from  your  chair.  And  instead  of  seeing  the  pictures 

once  and  then  hurriedly,  as  you  do  in  visiting  the  galleries, 

you  can  have  them  to  own  and  live  with  year  in  and  year  out. 

Over  $5,000,000  Worth  of  Paintings 


Some  of  the 
Painters  Included 


Archer 

Leighton 

Bompard 

Lawrence 

Botticelli 

Lucas 

Bouveret 

Mauve 

Brett 

Meissonier 

Brown 

Millet 

Cazin 

Morland 

Chaplin 

Murillo 

Clark 

Peacock 

Constable 

Rembrandt 

Corot 

Reni 

Correggio 

Reynolds 

Crome 

Riviere 

Da  Vinci 

Romney 

Detaille 

Rossetti 

Duverger 

Rubens 

Fragonard 

Sadler 

Furse 

Sargent 

Gainsborough 

Stanley 

Gore 

Steen 

Greuze 

Stone 

Guthrie 

Swan 

Hals 

Titian 

Henner 

Troyon 

Holbein 

Tuke 

Holiday 

Turner 

Hook 

Velasquez 

Hunt 

Walker 

Israels 

Waller 

Landseer 

Watts 

Latour 

Webster 

Le  Brun 

Whistler 

Legros 

Zorn 

Tm  paintings  in  thia  great  collection  arc  those 
which  ate  talked  of  and  discussed  by  intellectual 
people  everywhere-  -paintings  with  which  every  well- 
educated  person  should  be  familiar.  They  represent 
canvases  valued  at  over  Five  Million  Dollars. 

I  1 1,  i.  could  be  no  more  elevating,  pleasurable  way 
to  spend  leisure  hours  than  in  studying  the  works  of 
these  masters — like  fine  books,  they  become  dear  old 
Friends  in  whose  companionship  you  will  find  untold 
inspiration  and  happiness. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  originals 

or  not.   If  you  have,   these  volumes  will  enable  you  to 

live  over  and  over  again  your  visits  to  the  great  gal- 

f—  if   you   have  not   seen   the  originals,    they  will 

open    up    an    entirely    new    field    of    almost    ecstatic 

ure. 

And  the  children — don't  let  them  grow  up  without 
the  refilling  influence  of  these  great  painters — give 
them  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  appreciate  the  real 
and  the  beautiful.  Art  is  as  much  of  a  requisite  to  a 
liberal  education  as  music — nay,  more  so,  for  everyone 
with  eyesight  can  find  a  wonderful  satisfaction  in 
art.   and   not   everyone  has  an  ear  for  music. 

A  REAL  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

"Famous  Paintings"  is  more  than  a  mere  collection 
of    pictures.    It    is    published    in    co-operation    with 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENTS  FROM  OWNERS 

"  'Famous  Paintings'  have  been  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  members  of  our  family  and  a  number 
of  our  friends.   Am  proud  of  them." 

Hugh  Parks,  Franklinsville,  N.  C. 

"My  family  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  viewing 
the  splendid  paintings  represented  in  the  volumes.  I  con- 
sider the  set  of  great  educational  value  in  the  right 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art." 

H.  H.  Price,  D.  D.,  Aurora,  Nebraska. 

"The  volumes  have  brought  to  me.  as  they  will  to  any- 
one, many  happy  moments.  Their  educational  value  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  is  immense." 

S.   G.  Heiskell,  Former  Mayor  of  Knoxville,  Term. 

"Surely  these  volumes  are  exceptional,  as  well  for  the 
beauty  and  artistic  merit  of  subjects  selected  as  perfec- 
tion in  reproduction.  To  be  in  possession  of  such  a  col- 
lection of  rare  and  distinguished  paintings  so  faithfully 
copied  in  beautiful  coloring  and  effect  is  a  privilege." 
(Mrs.)   Clara  B.    Whinnery,  Findlay,   Ohio. 


Cassel  &  Company  the  famous  London  publishers. 
The  paintings  are  reproduced  on  a  specially  prepared 
canvas  paper  which  perfectly  conveys  the  color  values 
of  the  original.  Each  one  is  mounted  by  hand  on 
heavy  white  art  board,  which  can  easily  be  detached 
for  framing,  and  the  whole  is  handsomely  bound  in 
two  large  volumes — 11  x  15  inches.  The  introduction 
is  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  each  picture  is  accom- 
panied by  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  motif  of  the 
painting  itself  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
artist. 

You  not  only  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  each  man's  work,  but  you  learn  the 
chief  points  about  the  artist's  life  and  habits,  so  that 
you'll  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  authority.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  reference  library  ever  at  your 
elbow.  You'll  be  proud  to  possess  such  beautiful  vol- 
umes,   and   proud    to   show   them  to   your   friends. 

EXAMINE  IN  YOUR  HOME 

The  two  splendid  volumes  of  "Famous  Paintings"  will 
be  shipped  to  you  on  approval.  Merely  enclose  $2.00 
with  the  coupon.  Your  set  will  be  forwarded,  all  charges 
prepaid,  at  once.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure  in  your  own 
home.  Then  if  you  feel  you  can  afford  not  to  own  this 
great  work,  send  it  back  within  five  days  and  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded  without  question  or  red  tape, 
otherwise  pay  $2.00  monthly  until  $25.00 — the  price  of  the 
set — is  paid.  If  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  send  only  $24.00. 
But  you  must  act  at  once.  Our  present  supply  of  these 
sets  is  limited  and  to  insure  your  receiving  your  set  you 
must  act  promptly — sign  and  mail  the  coupon  To-day  or 
send  a  copy  of  it. 


1 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

SIGN  AND   MAIL  TODAY! 
FUNK    &.    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dept.    1H4 

Send  rne,  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two  volumes 
of  Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose  $2.00.  If  satisfactory.  I  will 
retain  the  work  and  send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until 
*$2."i.00  in  all  have  heen  paid,  completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do 
not  want  the  hooks.  I  will  return  them  within  five  days  at  your 
expense,  you  will  refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe 
you    nothing. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

•If  you  prefer  to  pay  in  cash,  send  only  $24.00. 
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AUTHENTIC  Spanish  furniture,  lighting  fixtures,  tiles,  pot- 
XJLtery,  etc.  Spanish  artistic  industries  of  all  kinds.  If  you 
are  contemplating  anything  Spanish  you  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult us.  Architects  and  Interior  Decorators  gladly  supplied 
with  catalogues  and  other  information  for  their  files. 

INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 

Madrid,    Spain 
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shape  with  the  sun;  the  heavy  fra- 
grance of  petalled  blooms  from  pot 
or  climbing  vine.  These  are  allure- 
ments that  one  would  wish  to  trans- 
plant to  his  own  home.  And  where 
nature  is  disposed  to  gentle  moods, 
as  in  Florida  or  Southern  California, 
the  communion 
between  one's 
indoor  quarters 
and  spaces 
"open  to  the 
sky"  may  be 
established  with 
some  assurance 
of  continuous 
utility  and 
pleasure.  The 
patio  is  fre- 
quently seen  in 
the  American 
setting  in  modi- 
fied form,  with 
only  three  sides 
enclosed.  But 
privacy  has 
been  continued 
in  a  most  de- 
lightful way, 
with  the  fourth 
side      screened 

completely  by  trees,  shrubs  or  vines. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  sheltered 

private  garden  should  lose  somewhat 


and  Florida  patios  are  modifications. 
Far  from  it.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
amples which,  except  for  minor  de- 
tails, might  be  said  to  have  been 
transplanted  bodily  from  the  mother 
country,  delightful  in  the  charm  of 
their  Old  World  atmosphere,  distin- 


The  character  and  pattern  of  the  lily  pool  give  the  patio 

in  Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  garden  a  formal  appearance  in  keeping 

with   the   architectural   style   of   the    house.   Carleton   M. 

Winslow,  Architect 

guished  in  the  brilliance  of  their 
colors,  planting,  architectural  form 
and  even  in  their  many  conveniences. 


the  purity  of  its  character  in  its  ex- 
tensive travels  from  the  Near  East, 
through  Egypt  of  the  Moors,  to 
Spain,  to  Mexico  and  thence  to 
Florida  and  California.  But  it  should 
not  be   inferred   that   all   California 

A  recessed  dining  alcove,  intimate 
to  the  garden,  in  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Cheney's  home.  Charles  H.  Cheney 
and    C.    E.    Howard,    Architects 


The  delightful  patio  of  Mr. 
James  K.  Tweedy  is  decorated 
with  colorful  hand  made  tiles. 
The  opening  is  completely  screen- 
ed. Roland  E.  Coate,  Architect 

A  California  patio  designed  by  Mr. 
Winchton  L.  Risley  has  a  single  ar- 
cade formed  by  the  projection  of  the 
roof  of  the  living  room,  supported 
by  massive  pillars  of  stucco,  banded 
with  poly- 
chrome tiles 
and  surrounded 
bypottedplants. 
The  terrace  or 
floor  of  the  ar- 
cade is  con- 
nected with  the 
decorative  foun- 
tain in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  area 
by  stepping 
stones  planted 
in  a  grassy 
lawn.  The  foun- 
tain itself  is 
built  up  of  con- 
crete in  hexag- 
onal shape  with 
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tiles  imbedded  in  its  face  and  a  red 
padre  tile  coping  surmounted  by 
flower  bowls  and  pots. 

A  delightful  effect  was  achieved  by 
Mr.  Gordon  B.  Kaufmann  with  an 
arcade  of  circular  arches  supported 
by  stone  columns,  leading  into  a 
paved  courtyard  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  house.  The  well-head  is  the 
central  feature,  with  a  wrought  iron 
pulley  and  standards;  at  one  corner 
dm  tree  planted  in  the  ground 
and  surrounded  by  a  low  enclosure 
of  colored  tiles.  A  decorative  tile 
panel  occupies  the  central  position 
on  one  wall  and  forms  a  background 
for  a  potted  plant.  All  about  the  patio 
are  brightly  colored  flower  pots,  in 
the  early  Spanish  manner. 

Still  different  in  treatment  is  a 
patio  designed  by  Mr.  Roland  E. 
Coate  for  a  Southern  California  ranch 
house,  in  the  midst  of  an  orange 
grove.  The  Spanish  idea  was  followed 
closely,  with  most  delightful  results. 
The  roof  lines  were  planned  to  ex- 
tend well  beyond  the  walls  which 
form  the  patio  so  that  a  deep  arcade 
or  shelter  borders  all  four  sides. 
Solid  stretcher  beams  from  pillar  to 
pillar  supported  the  projection  and 
the  under  side  was  treated  with  acid 
to  give  it  an  aged  appearance. 

The  fountain  in  the  center  is  en- 
I  with  a  tile  coping  of  pure- 
white,  the  face  of  this  enclosure  set 
with  polychrome  tiles  which  har- 
monize with  the  colored  (lower  | 
on  and  around  it.  A  colored  tile  panel 
in  the  wall  facing  the  living 
room,  and  just  beneath  is  a  tile  cov- 
ered bench.  The  striking  contrasts  of 
the  ules  with  the  natural  green  of 
palms,  ferns,  shrubs  and  plants  set 
about  the  pillars  and  fountain  makes 
an  altogether  charming  picture. 

The  small  house  seldom  finds  itself 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  completely 
surround  such  a  court,  and  often  con- 
tents itself  with  a  low  wall  from  one 
of   its  wings,  which   becomes   a   part 
of  the  enclosure.  But  the  effect  of  the 
pure  patio  is  obtained  either  by  the 
height    of   the   walls   or   by  the  pro- 
'ti    of    the    rooms    according    to 
Spanish  planning— the  sleeping  quar- 
ters in  one  wing,  the  service  quarters 
in  another — and  a  screen  formed  of 
vims    or    other    foliage.    The    small 
house  may  partake  of  the  advantages 
of  the  mansion  by  having  its  private- 
court   at    the   side   or   rear   to    serve- 
tastes   both   practical    and   aesthetic. 
Such   an  area   is   more   often   grass- 
covered  than  paved — and  its  furnish- 
ing- may  consist  of  a  pool  or  foun- 
tain alone,  a  sun-protected  hammock, 
couch  or  easy  chairs — or  a  full  com- 
plement   of    articles    to    absorb    the 
waking  hours  of  the  infant  members 
of    the    family,    such    as    sand-box, 
buckets,  shovels,  swings,  see-saws  or 
acting  bars.  For  the  patio  combines 
human  interest  with  utility.  It  con- 
forms to  every  principle  of  good  liv- 
ing as  well  as  of  good  architecture. 
In   the   two-story  house,   the   up- 
stairs sleeping  rooms  usually  overlook 
the  court;  they  may  even  front  upon 
a  balcony  connected  with  the  court 
by  an  enclosed  or  open  stairway.    If 
in  true  Spanish  spirit,  the  risers  of 
the   steps   will   be    faced   with   poly- 
chrome tiles  and  the  rail  or  balus- 
trade will  be  of  wrought  iron.  As  to 
the  ground  covering  of  the  patio  the 
choice    will    vary.    Californians    are 
partial  to  grass,  or  grass-grown  pave- 
ment blocks,  for  much  entertaining  is 
done  out  of  doors  and  a  grassy  sward 


naturally  reduces  the  amount  of  dust 
and  dirt  carried  into  the  house. 

The  old  California  patios  were 
generously  planted.  The  gardens  de 
muy  antes,  the  gardens  of  the  an- 
cianas  in  California,  boasted  of  a  very 
catholic  assortment  of  flowers:  the 
Castilian  Rose,  the  Hollyhock  (Vara 
de  San  Jose),  Mary's  Lily  (Lirio  de 
Maria).  Malva  Rosa  (Lavatera  as- 
surgentiflora).  Acacias,  Jessamines, 
the  Snail-vine  or  Corkscrew  flower, 
Lippia  Citriodora  or  Lemon  Verbena, 
the  Poinsettia,  the  Nopal  or  Prickly 
Pear,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Alelilla 
or  Stock,  the  Claveles  or  Carnation, 
Sweet  Peas.  Poppies,  Four-o'clocks, 
French  Marigolds,  dwarf  Nasturtiums 
and  the  Larkspur  (Espuela  de  Cabal- 
lero).  Then,  too,  there  were  such 
herbs  as  Thyme,  Rue,  pink  Valerian, 
Mint.  Fennel  and  Rosemary,  ali  of 
which  were  intimately  related  to  the 
patio  because  of  their  medicinal 
qualities. 

But  today  the  list  is  not  so  long 
in  the  average  patio,  and  the  names 
are  different.  Occasionally,  of  course, 
one  comes  upon  a  lover  of  flowers 
who  devotes  much  time  to  their  cul- 
tivation and  has  a  wide  selection  of 
both  annuals  and  perennials.  In  any 
Case,  the  ground  planting  takes  place- 
about  the  walls  of  the  house,  while 
the  center  of  the  court  is  reserved 
lor  the  fountain  or  pool.  Often,  the 
pool  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
lilies,  the  most  successful  of  which 
is  the  Nymphaea.  Its  flower  is  large 
and  beautifully  colored,  from  the 
purest  white,  through  the  delicate 
pinks  to  a  deep  red;  or  in  shades 
from  deep  blue,  to  the  faintest  lav- 
ender; or  in  salmon  and  yellow  tones, 
also  very  beautiful  and  delicate.  In 
fragrance,  the  Nymphaea  flower  is  as 
varied  as  in  colors,  ranging  from  the 
very  sweet  odor  of  the  Chinese  Lily 
Tetrogna  to  the  overpowering  scent 
of  the  Victoria  Regia  of  South  Amer- 
ica.  Its  exotic  character  seems  espe- 
cially appropriate  in  the  Spanish 
patio. 

Because  of  its  exposure  to  the 
ients,  the  patio  requires  furnish- 
ings that  withstand  extremes  of  tem- 
perature and  of  moisture.  Though 
provided  with  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  sun,  wind  and  rain,  its 
furniture  should  be  made  of  durable- 
materials.  Rustic  seats,  benches  and 
chairs  find  their  place  here,  as  in  any 
garden;  also  stone  furniture.  Iron 
tables,  chairs  and  benches  conform  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  patio  and  are 
coming  into  more  general  use.  And 
since  comfort  is  one  of  the  principal 
desiderata  of  the  outdoor  living  room, 
cushions  and  pillows  also  have  their 
part  to  play. 

Within  the  recent  past,  outdoor 
fireplaces  have  been  introduced  into 
the  patio, — an  innovation  of  which 
the  early  Spaniard  might  not  ap- 
prove. But  they  contribute  to  cheer 
and  also  provide  a  unique  means  of 
satisfying  the  hunger  which  is  whet- 
ted by  the  open  air.  For  they  are 
very"  practically  equipped  with  hooks 
where  choice  viands  may  be  hung 
before  the  glowing  coals  to  grill. 

The  patio,  as  it  is  today,  serves  in 
many  ways  to  increase  the  utility  and 
the  charm  of  the  modern  home.  In 
fact,  while  it  had  its  origin  in  Spain 
it  has,  through  various  interpreta- 
tions, come  to  be  recognized  for  its 
universal  qualities  and  for  its  adapta- 
bility to  practically  any  style  or 
period  of  house,  and  any  background. 
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tremely  simple  and  only  in  a  few  of 
the  more  well-to-do  houses,  would  a 
real  effect  of  luxury  have  been  seen. 
Yet  the  possibility  of  such  an  effect 
was  always  present  and  rooms  hung 
with  tapestry  as  well  as  paneled  in 
wood  are  mentioned  in  records. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  through  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  complete  trans- 
formation took  place  in  the  decora- 


Seven- 
teenlh  cen- 
tury room 
showing  ex- 
posed fram- 
ing and  rec- 
tangular 
construc- 
tion of  fur- 
niture 


tive  effect  of  the  better  rooms.  The 
exterior  architecture  shows  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Renaissance  revival  of 
interest  in  classical  forms  in  the 
symmetrical  faqades,  strongly  marked 
cornices  and  the  horizontal,  rather 
than  the  vertical,  emphasis.  The  in- 
teriors are  finished  with  moulded  wall 
panelings  and  cornices  which  present 
a  finished  design  in  which  the  struc- 
tural framework  of  the  house  is  not 
exposed  but  is  sheathed  by  the  in- 
terior finish.  The  woodwork,  too,  is 
painted  in  color. 

In  conformity  with  the  increased 
sophistication  of  the  wall  treatments, 
the  furniture  takes  on  a  finer  finish  in 
craftsmanship.  Many  highly  grained 
woods,  coming  into  use,  are  worked 
with  fine  tools  so  that  the  turning, 
moulding  and  carving  become  in- 
creasingly refined.  Inlay  and  veneer- 
ing in  figured  woods  now  take  their 


land  of  that  day.  Walnut  begins  to 
take  the  place  of  the  coarser  oak  and 
the  painting  of  furniture  to  imitate 
ebony  is  usual.  Painted  decorations 
in  regular  patterns  are  in  character- 
istic designs  of  the  period,  sometimes 
carrying  some  suggestion  of  the  late 
Gothic  painted  decoration,  some- 
times reflecting  more  of  the  newly 
arrived  idea  of  oriental  lacquer. 
Here  again  rich  textiles  are  com- 


permanent  place.  Caning  appears  in 
chairs.  The  whole  glossary  of  motifs 
is  immensely  increased  and  the  grow- 
ing self-confidence  and  skill  of  the 
cabinet-maker  is  reflected  in  an  in- 
creased lightness  and  delicacy  of  ap- 
pearance. 

At  first  in  this  transitional  period 
the  rectangular  construction  is  re- 
tained and  it  is  a  lightened  scale  of 
turning  and  moulding  which  marks  a 
change.  Openwork  carving  in  chair 
crestings  and  rungs,  curves  intro- 
duced on  the  feet  of  chairs  and  a 
use  of  handsomely  figured  veneers 
give  much  variety.  This  period  in 
America  follows  in  general  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Mary  and  of  Anne 
and  reflects  the  types  current  in  Eng- 


bined.  Damasks,  velvets  and  needle- 
work of  the  period  are  used  for 
cushions,  covers  and  hangings. 

Many  ceramics  of  European  origin, 
Delfts  and  majolicas,  as  well  as  the 
blue  and  white  Khang-si  porcelains 
from  China,  add  incidental  color  and 
a  suggestion  of  preciousness.  The 
American-made  silver  of  this  day  is 
superb.  Its  forms  were  limited  and  in- 
cluded caudle-cups;  two  handled 
bowls,  tankards  and  plates.  Pewter 
was  more  in  use  than  formerly  and 
ironwork  showed  great  delicacy  of 
craftsmanship. 

This  transitional  period  was  short 
lived  in  America,  since  by  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  rococo  taste,  which  was  in- 
fluencing English  work,  had  reached 
the  Colonies.  This  change  in  taste, 
combined  with  an  increased  skill  of 
workmanship  and  a  growing  self-con- 


Detail  of 
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ings and 
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sciousness  on  the  parts  both  of  the 
artist-craftsmen  and  the  public,  intro- 
duced a  new  and  modern  feeling  into 
the  decorative  arts.  Luxury  of  living 
following  a  more  settled  social  order 
in  England  which  included  a  greater 
proportion  of  middle  class  people  than 
heretofore,  increased  the  demand  for 
new  forms  of  useful  objects  for  spe- 
cial uses,  and  this  broadened  taste 
was  reflected  in  America.  There  were 
made  many  more  small  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, as  well  as  other  accessories  for 
furnishing.  A  fad  for  collections  grew 
rapidly,  not  only  of  foreign  work  but 
domestic. 

In  furniture  throughout  the  reign 
of  George  I  there  was  some  softening 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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of  the  straight  lines  which  had  pre- 
dominated in  the  preceding  periods. 
Structural  curves  were  introduced  in 
the  supporting  members  of  chairs, 
tables  and  all  standing  furniture.  Sil- 
ver, taking  its  cue  from  the  generally 
elaborate  design  of  the  period  em- 
ployed the  cyma  curve  in  its  forms 
and  rococo  detail  in  its  ornament. 
This  employment  of  curves,  single  or 
in  combination,  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  metal  work,  ceramics 
and  glassware. 

The  oriental  suggestion  had  its  ef- 
fect, too,  on  these  accessory  arts,  ex- 
hibiting an  exotic  flavor  in  the  japan- 
ning of  wood,  and  the  decoration  of 
tin-glazed  potteries.  Oriental  textiles, 
especially  floor  carpets,  were  in  vogue. 

This  period  leads  directly  into  that 
of  the  age  of  cabinet-makers,  v/here 
designers  of  furniture  set  the  fash- 
ion followed  in  hundreds  of  shops  be- 
side their  own.  One  cabinet-maker  has 
left  his  name  in  characterization  of 
this  period — Chippendale.  His  design 
book,  published  in  1754,  is  a  signal 
event  in  the  history  of  furniture 
mating  The  characteristic  wood  of 
the  period  is  mahogany,  and  the  walls 
of  rooms  were  generally  light  in  tone 
against  which  the  dark  silhouette  of 
the  furniture  stood  out  sharply.  These 
walls  were  treated  in  one  of  several 
ways:  paneled  in  wood  and  painted  in 
light   tones  of  grey,   blue,  green,  tan 

or  rose;  partially  paneled  with  the 
upper  walls  hung  with  textiles  or  wall 
papers;  sometimes,  too,  rooms  wholly 
paneled  were  painted  with  scenes  or 
other  decorative  schemes. 

Chandeliers  and  sconces  of  cut  glass, 
brass  or  carved  wood  lighted  the  fin- 
est rooms,  line  brass  andirons,  fend- 
ers and  tire  tools  were  grouped  be- 
fore the  fireplace;  porcelains  and  pot- 
teries, either  vases  or  statuettes. 
stood  on  the  mantel-shelf. 

Curtains  with  braids  and  fringes 
were  draped  frequently  with  elaborate 
folds  and  festoons  held  in  place  by 
Cords  and  tassels.  Cpholstery  fabric  s 
for  the  furniture  were  silk  brocade, 
needlework,  damasks  and  velvets  as 
well  as  several  other  types  of  material 
unknown  tdday. 

In  this  period  there  were  lacking 
no  details  of  complete  interior  decora 
tion,  their  use  being  dependent  upon 
the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  house 
owners.  It  was  a  period  which  ran 
from  simple  ornamentation  to  the- 
most  elaborate,  through  a  series  of 
transitions. 

After  the  Revolution  we  find  a 
change  taking  place  in  public  taste 
influenced  by  an  interest  in  classic 
simplicity.  Structural  lines  of  furni- 
ture are  again  straight.  Curves  when 
employed  are  more  mechanical  than 
formerly.  There  is  a  very  much  in- 
creased lightness  and  delicacy  of 
scale.  Inlay  begins  to  play  a  very 
important  part,  with  veneering,  in  the 
finest    ornamentation    of    furniture. 

Concomitant  with  the  lightening  of 
scale  in  the  furniture  is  the  use  of 
lighter  colors  in  paints,  upholstery 
and  in  the  accessories.  The  whole 
spirit  of  rooms  of  this  time  is  delicate 
and  ultra-refined. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  comes  the  influence  of  the 
French  Empire  with  its  characteristic 
and  literal  use  of  classic  detail.  At 
first  this  is  grafted  on  Sheraton  forms, 
although  eventually  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  Sheraton  style  are  superceded 
{Continued   on  page    105) 


WE  illustrate  an  unusually 
fine  Sheraton  small  side- 
board with  inlays  and  serpentine 
front,  and  an  old  English  paint- 
ing of  the  Gainsborough  school. 

There  are  many  other  new 
arrivals  in  English  and  French 
antiques  in  the  Colby  collection. 
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129-N  ORTH  •  WABASH  •  AVE 
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DECORATED      BEDROOM 
and    BOUDOIR     FURNITURE 


Qolor  Harmony 
IN    FURNITURE 


Artistic  taste,  cultivated  and  refined  to  a  new 
height,  demands  that  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  correct  room  blend  into 
an  harmonious  entity.  To  achieve  this 
effect,  we  create  bedroom  and  boudoir 
furniture  which  conforms,  in  coloring 
and  design,  with  the  decorative 
scheme  of  the  rooms  for  which  it  is 
ordered. 

In  our  spacious  exhibition  rooms,  you  will 
find  an  exceptional  collection  of  origi- 
nal adaptations,  reproductions,  and 
new  designs.  Here — at  their  leisure — 
Dealers,  Architects,  Interior  Deco- 
rators, and  their  Clients  may  view  a 
large  collection  of  colorful  and  well- 
designed  bedroom  furniture. 


LAUZANNE    POST   BED 


DECORATOR'S 
FURNITURE  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


383  <^Madison  ^Avenue 


NEW    YORK 


French  Farmhouse 

(Continued  jrom  page  45) 

the  changed  viewpoint.  But  this  liv- 
ing room  deserves  notice,  I  think, 
for  several  reasons. 

The  walls  are  of  plaster  and  the 
woodwork,  not  only  in  this  room  but 
throughout  the  house,  is  stained  and 
wax  finished  chestnut.  The  mantel 
above  the  broad  fireplace  is  of  cast 
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plaster.  Both  walls  and  ceiling  are 
finished  in  a  pale  gray  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  very  dark  stain  of  the 
floor.  Two  doors  open  from  the  living 
room  onto  the  side  porch,  which 
looks  off  to  west,  north  and  south 
down  a  hillside  and  into  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  woodland.  The  floor  of 
this  porch  is  of  cement  marked  off  in 
large  squares  and  finished  with  a 
ceramic  stain  in  alternate  colors  of 
green  and  brown.  The  ceiling  of  the 


The  floor  plan  shows  the  con- 
venient location  of  garage  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  layout  acces- 
sible   through  the  dining  room 

stone,  the  concrete  having  been 
poured  into  forms  built  by  the  car- 
penter on  the  job.  This  cast  stone  has 
been  painted  with  lines  of  many 
colors  until  no  one  tone  predominates 
and  the  mantel  seems  to  have  an  old 
and  beautifully  mellowed  patine.  The 
fireplace  facing  and  the  front  hearth 
are  in  delicate  shades  of  green  and 
red  slate  with  the  green  most  in 
evidence.  The  back  hearth  and  fire- 
place lining  is  of  fire  brick  laid  on 
face  and  in  herring-bone  pattern  with 
an  interspacing  of  straight,  horizon- 
tal courses. 

At  the  left  of  the  fireplace  is  a 
built-in  bookcase,  the  plaster  arch 
repeating  the  arched  entrance  from 
the  hall  to  the  living  room.  The  ceil- 
ing has  been  given  a  character  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  design  of  the 
house,  wide  beams  being  spaced  at 
intervals  against  the  light  tone  of  the 


Outdoor  Furnishing 

(Continued  jrom  page  82) 

Aside    from    the    outdoor    use    of 
stick    reed    furniture,    it    is    equally 


porch  is  a  wall  board  whose  joints 
have  been  covered  with  lattice  strips, 
the  background  a  light  cream  shade 
and  the  lattice  painted  a  gay  green. 

A  house  of  this  type  lends  itself 
admirably  to  the  working  out  of  a 
convenient  floor  plan.  A  study  of  the 
plan  will  show  an  effect  of  spacious- 
ness gained  by  the  broad  entrance 
hall,  opening  with  opposite  doors  into 
dining  room  and  living  room,  and  al- 
lowing a  long  vista  from  either  one. 
The  garage  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
layout,  easily  accessible  by  means  of 
a  door  from  the  dining  room. 

The  second  floor  plan  shows  the 
master  bedroom  of  the  same  generous 
proportion  as  the  living  room,  with 
two  good  sized  closets  and  an  un- 
usually large  bath.  The  maid's  room 
and  bath,  over  the  garage,  has  its 
own  stairway.  It  is  connected  with 
the  second  master  bedroom  but  by 
means  of  double  doors.  This  plan 
insures  privacy  for  the  owner  and 
at  the  same  time  tends  to  eliminate 
many  possible  objectionable  noises. 


to  upholster  each  piece  differently, 
one  with  a  figured  fabric,  another 
plain,  the  third  striped  but  with  ab- 
solutely harmonizing  colors. 

There  is  a  new  gliding  davenport 
for  sun  room  or  terrace,  with  smooth 
back  and  box  mattress  covered  with 


Marble  fountain  with  background  of  foliage  on  the  estate  of^  Mrs.  Oliver 
Gould  Jennings,  in  Connecticut.  Courtesy  Pompeian  Garden  Furniture  Co. 


valuable  for  living  rooms  and  the  new 
fall  fabrics  for  its  cushions  and  pil- 
lows include  hand  blocked  linens, 
leathers,  velvets  and  velours,  in  deep 
rich  tones  of  orange,  beige,  yellow, 
blue,  brown  and  green,  either  plain 
or  in  futuristic  designs.  There  is  a 
pronounced  tendency  to  depart  from 
the  monotony  of  the  matching  three 
piece  suite  and  the  modern  idea  is 


duck  or  awning  cloth  in  rich  shades 
of  tangerine,  green,  red,  blue,  flame 
and  orange  with  floral  motifs.  Table 
and  standard  lamps  of  stick  reed  are 
enameled  to  match  the  furniture. 
Their  parchment  shades  are  treated 
for  translucence  by  a  special  process 
which  gives  rich  color  and  increased 
durability  and  are  sometimes  decorated 
to  match  both  cushions  and  pillows. 


Ben  Franklin's  back:  was  cold 


Tired  of  scorching  his  face  and  freezing  his  heels,  am 
alternately  warming  his  hack  and  chilling  his  front, 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1712  invented  his  Pennsylvania 
stove.  A  biographer  calls  it  one  of  the  first  contrivances 
to  give  the  American  home  the  civilizing  comfort 
marvelled  at  hy  the  world. 

Hut  comfort  was  not  all  that  Franklin  aimed  at.  The 
difference  in  economy  alone,  he  pointed  out,  "between 
the  English  fanner  in  America  who  makes  great 
fires  in  open  chimneys  .  .  .  and  the  German  who 
burns  his  fuel  in  a  stove  .  .  .  shall  in  a  course 
of  years  enable  the  German  to  buy  out  the  Eng- 
lishman and  take  possession  of  his  plantation." 

Today's  most  modern  development  in  the  art 
of  heating  gives  in  highest  degree  exactly  the 
benefits  sought  by  Franklin.  Comfort  and  econ- 
omy, certified,  are  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  Capitol  Guaranteed  Heating* 

This  is  a  binding  warranty  given  with  every  Capitol 
boiler  before  it  is  installed,  specifying  the  exact  number 
of  radiators  which  it  will  satisfactorily  heat.  Automatically, 
this  guarantee  selects  the  right  size  boiler  for  your  home. 

There  is  no  guessing  or  wondering  about  whether  it 


will  be  big  enough.  No  worry  about  whether 
money  will  be  needlessly  spent  on  one  too  large. 
For  annoying  uncertainty  is  substituted  scientific 
assurance  of  thrifty,  healthy,  economical  warmth. 
Consult  a  good  contractor  about  the  many  superi- 
orities of  Capitol  boilers;  round,  square,  or  smoke- 
less. An  interesting,  illustrated  book,  "A  Modern 
House  Warming,"  is  free.    Write  for  it. 

1  Guaranteed  Heating.  Your  contractor  receives  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  on  the  heating  capacity  of  every  Capitol 
boiler.  No  other  heating  equipment  assures  you  satisfac- 
tion so  definitely. 

LFstjed  jStates  Radiator  (orporation- Detroit.  Michigan 

6  Factories  and  32  Assembling  Plants    .    For  38  years,  builders  of  dependable  heating  equipment 

The  Pacific  Steel  Boiler  Corporation,  Division  of  the  United  States  Radiator 
Corporation,  builds  welded  steel  heating  boilers  for  large  installations  — 
business  buildings,  factories,  schools,  hotels,  and  large  apartments. 

Capitol  Boilers 

and   RADIATORS 


HAVE  A  CAMEL 


i 


ts  t 


kef 


avorite. 


WHEN  smoking  is  recognized  as 
a  pleasure^  l^amel  has  the  call. 


©  1928,   R.  I.  Reynolds  Tobacco 

Company,   Winslon-Salcni,  N .  C. 
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(~7\  faithful   reproduction  in  old  woods  of  a  fine  old  hunting  board,  which 
»L/j  retains  all  the  beautiful  old  patine  and  charm  of  the  original. 

This  piece  is  shown  against  the  background  of  a   large  antique  Verdure 
Tapestry  of  the  XVIII  Century. 

The  hunting  board  is  representative  of  the  fine  reproductions  now  offered  for 
separate    sale   or    for  use  as  part  of  carefully  planned  interior  groupings. 

J.  G.   VALIANT    COMPANY 


1822  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 


224  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore       •»         ■»       9  rue  de  Seine,  Paris 
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ALIANT 

Decorations^lurniture 


HENRY  V.  WEIL 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 


New  Address 


247-249  East  57th  Street 
New  York 


"HIbolesome  berries  thrive 

and  ripen  best "  in  this  unglazed 

Strawberry  Grn 


Height,  22  inches 

Delivered  at  any  railroad  freight  station  east  of  the  Mississippi,  $32.00 

West,  $ j  0.00 

Gladding,  JMcBean  &  Co* 

660  ]Market  Street : :  Sanfrancisco 
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Modem  light .  .  .  shining  through  old  Chinese  embroideries 
and  tapestries  .  .  .  filling  familiar  rooms  ivith  magic. 
Bases  of  semi-precious  stones  .  .  .  luminous  crystal 
rose-quartz.  .  ■  ■  jade  .  .  .  lapis  lazuli.  Shades 
designed  to  blend  .  .  .  ivrought  in  rare  tex- 
tiles that  repeat  motif  in  subtle  color  har- 
monies. Finials  that  surmount  and 
crown  in  splendor.  Each  lamp 
an  objet  d'art  lending 
beauty  ....  inviting 
possession 

Y 

Gump's 

S.   &  G.  GUMP  CO.  |    146-168  Post  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO  V  CALIFORNIA 


WHAT  ARE  THESE  NEW 

O/  much  more  artistic  design  . .  .  entirely 
OM/difFerent.  Softer  shades  and  more  har' 
monious.  Considered  by  decorators  a  most 
appropriate  and  modish  decoration  for  all 
types  of  architecture.  A  variety  of  color 
patterns  to  choose  from.  Exclusive 
\  for  better  homes. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
Swanfeldt  Awnings  are  fully 
described  in  our  Illustrated  Booklet 
for  1928- FREE  from  your  local 
distributor,  or  send  to  ANDREW 
SWANFELDT,  224  South  Main 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     Dept.S 
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Modernistic  Furniture  in  Our  Homes 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


A  modern  French  sofa.  The  covering  in  geometrical  pattern, 
harmonizes  with  the  straight,  angular  shape  of  the  frame.  De- 
signed and  executed  by  Chareau 


indeed  the  most  subtle  psychologists!) 

Not  only  are  we  trying  to  satisfy 
the  universal  American  demand  for 
comfort  by  these  tables  and  chairs, 
but  by  divans,  incidental  bookstands, 
smoking  stands,  dressing  tables  and 
innumerable  other  pieces  that  have 
been  developed,  each  in  answer  to 
some  very  definite  need  and  purpose. 
Lest  this  praise  of  modernistic  furni- 
ture be  considered  too  wholesale,  I 
should  qualify  it  by  ruling  out  much 
that  describes  itself  as  "modern", 
which  has  been  constructed  primarily 
for  purposes  of  exhibition,  for  stage 
settings,  or  epater  the  eyes  of  foreign 
tourists  inspecting  Paris  shops  or  the 
salons  of  the  couturiers.  Once  the 
American  public  learns  to  distinguish 
the  legitimate  modern,  designed  and 
constructed  to  answer  human  needs, 
from  the  fake  modern,  which  is  in- 
tended only  to  attract  attention  like 
a  sideshow  freak,  its  prejudices  will 
rapidly  give  way  to  eager  acceptance. 

Of     tantamount  

importance  to  com- 
fort is  the  innate 
honesty  of  true 
modernism  in  fur- 
niture. I  am  not  re- 
ferring merely  to 
honesty  in  crafts- 
manship and  cabi- 
net work,  and  I  am 
not  making  an  in- 
vidious comparison 
with  the  honest 
construction  of 
furniture  of  other 
styles.  I  refer  more 
specifically  to  what, 
for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter term,  I  must 
call  its  aesthetic 
honesty.  First  of 
all  comes  its  ad- 
mirable honesty  of 
construction. 

There  is  no  con- 
cealment of  the 
fundamental  con- 
struction and  ar- 
ticulation. On  the 
contrary,  these  are 

accented.  These  constructional  ac- 
cents convey  immediately  an  impres- 
sion of  the  unified  solidity  of  the 
piece.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  con- 
temporary feminine  styles,  there  is 
honesty  in  the  rigid  elimination  of  all 
unnecessary  and  obstrusive  details 
such  as  tassels,  fringes,  bows  and 
ribbons,  galloons,  carved  mouldings 
and  meaningless  panels,  and  all  sorts 
of  super-imposed   decorative  motifs. 

There  is  honesty  in  the  simplicity 


of  the  plain  waxed  surfaces,  although 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this 
simplicity  denotes  mere  crudity  of 
construction.  Often  those  simple  sur- 
faces represent  the  summit  of  skilled 
craftsmanship.  The  attainment  of  the 
simple  plain  surface  may  have  cost 
days  and  weeks  of  careful  designing 
and  patient  cabinet  work.  These  hid- 
den beauties  become  gradually  appar- 
ent to  the  man  or  woman  who  lives 
with  modern  furniture.  For  in  the 
mind  of  the  connoisseur  there  de- 
velops a  sort  of  re-creative  process, 
so  that  he  or  she  sooner  or  later 
experiences  the  vicarious  joy  of  hav- 
ing in  imagination  at  least,  been  its 
designer.  There  is  a  definite  aesthetic 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  daily  in- 
timacy with  "living"  furniture.  Living 
furniture  is  changing,  developing,  and 
gradually  revealing  its  secrets  to  the 
people  who  live  with  it. 

The  honesty  of  the  new  furniture 
is  likewise  revealed  by  the  rigorous 


A  modern  sideboard  introducing  exotic  woods.  The  han- 
dles on   side  drawers  are  replaced  by  fluted  mouldings. 
Designed  and  executed  by  Paul  T.  Frankl 

insistence  of  modern  designers  upon 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  each  material 
employed.  This  is  particularly  ex- 
emplified in  the  use  and  treatment  of 
woods.  All  the  woods  of  the  country, 
of  the  world  itself,  are  now  brought 
to  the  doorstep  of  the  American 
designer  and  furniture  maker.  Each 
one  has  a  language  all  its  own,  a 
peculiar  fashion  in  which  it  addresses 
itself  to  our  eyes,  our  nose,  our  sense 
(Continued  011  page  99) 
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ELSIE  de  WOLFE 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

OB  JETS  DART 


677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Pair    of    Genuine    Antique    Louis    XV    Serpentine    front 

commodes  in  walnut   (loup  de  noyer)   with  their  original 

old  handles   in   bronze  dore. 


N  antique  screen  of 
leather  is  distinguished 
by  its  exquisite  detail 
and  restrained,  lovely 
coloring  of  black, 
gold    and    old    red. 


2138  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Established  JS74 

2 and 4 E.Forty-Fourth  Street 

NEW  YORK 


TO  look  distinguished  but 
not  distinctive,  fashion- 
able yet  not  fashioned,  smart 
without  affectation,  are  at- 
tributes of  good  taste — and 
fundamentals  of  Wetzel 
artistry. 


Copyright  by  Wetzel 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  C? 

Investment  Securities 


11  Wall  Street  578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 

New  York  City 


209  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 

Tulsa  Buffalo  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

ling  Toledo  Dayton  Los  Angeles  Marietta,  Ohio 

Detroit  Pittsburgh  Montreal  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Rochester      Minneapolis  Baltimore  Charleston    W   Va 

Oklahoma  City    Kansas  City  Hollywood  Philadelphia  Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Udrti      "I  latin, 
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Marie  Laurencin's  Exotic  Canvases 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


teenth  centuries  which  included  Rom- 
ney  and  Lawrence.  Other  influences 
acknowledged  by  her  are  those  of 
early  Persian  art  and  a  more  definite 
Spanish  influence,  notably  that  of 
Goya,  fostered  by  six  years'  residence 
in  Spain. 

If  you  want  what  is  commonly  ac- 


Living  in  the  realms  of  her  own  imagination, 

Marie  Laurencin  has  been  described  as  "the 

strangest  feminist   in   the  world" 


cepted  as  "a  straight  answer  to  a 
straight  question"  don't  go  to  Marie 
Laurencin  to  get  it.  She  lives  in  the 
fairy  world  of  her  own  rich  imagina- 
tion where  all  values  are  translated  to 
terms  keyed  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
own  palate.  Should  you  attempt  to 
break  into  this  fragile  kingdom  shod 


of  masculine  energy  and  resource  as 
a  very  detached  onlooker — "  To 
Marie  Laurencin  all  the  activities  of 
everyday  life,  all  political  or  economic 
movements  are  listed  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  "masculine  affairs" 
— and  yet  she  is  a  feminist,  probably 
the  strangest  feminist  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

"I  conceive  a  woman's 
role  to  be  of  a  different  na- 
ture; painting  to  be  essen- 
tially a  'job'  for  a  woman 
(one  sits  so  long  quiet  on 
a  chair) ;  and  a  painter's 
ideal  inspiration  to  be  life 
and  that  of  a  natural  sensi- 
bility rather  than  the  out- 
come of  intellect  or  reason. 
There  is  something  incon- 
gruous to  me  in  the  vision 
of  a  strong  man  sitting  all 
day  (Marie  Laurencin  al- 
ways sits  to  paint — the  ma- 
jority of  men  painters,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  mostly  prefer 
to  stand)  manipulating  small 
paint  brushes,  something  es- 
sentially effeminate."  I  sug- 
gested that  the  same  line 
of  reasoning  might  be  ap- 
plied to  any  intellectual  as 
opposed  to  manual  labour 
for  men,  but  she  did  not 
answer.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  essentially  as 
a  hunter  and  hewer  of  stone 
that  man  appears  to  her  and 
it  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  that  no  man 
ever  appears  in  her  pictures. 

"I  am  deaf — actually,  physically 
deaf,"  she  says,  "to  the  voices  of  men, 
my  ear  is  not  attuned." 

It  is  probably  this  insistent  pre- 
occupation with  purely  feminine 
qualities,  this  peculiarly  exaggerated 
division  of  all  known  experience  into 


Marie  Laurencin  expresses  in  her  painting  her  delight  in  all 
that  is  delicate,  fragile  and  inherently  feminine 


with  the  heavy  boots  of  a  rougher 
everyday  experience  or  seek  to  parley 
in  terms  of,  as  she  would  call  it,  "mas- 
culine" reason,  you  will  get  no  re- 
sponse. 

Asked  what  she  thought  generally 
of  contemporary  painting  in  France — 
"I  am  not  interested  in  masculine  ac- 
tivities of  any  description,"  she  re- 
plied. "Not  any  more  in  the  'schools' 
of  painting,  of  contemporary  mascu- 
line theorists  than  in  engineering, 
politics  or  finance.  I  watch  the  results 


masculine  or  feminine,  and  an  almost 
fanatic  determination  not  to  allov 
the  pure  ether  in  which  her  own  es- 
sentially feminine  sensibility  wanders 
to  become  clouded  by  any  admixture 
of  a  heavier,  more  masculine  quality, 
which  has  produced  a  type  of  painting 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  delicate,  the  most  inherently 
feminine  that  the  world  has  yet  seen 
— and  for  the  same  reason  a  man- 
ner which  is  absolutely  individual. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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SUMMER" 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  whether  one 
stays  in  town  or  throws  open  a  country 
house,  one  yearns  for  something  new, 
bright,  and  "different".  Nothing  satisfies 
that  desire  so  completely  as  new  acces- 
sories— pillows,  bedspreads,  chaise-longue 
covers,  table  scarfs  and  fresh  slip  covers  for 
the  furniture.  Once  they  are  in  place,  there 
is  a  cool  and  refreshing  atmosphere. 

In  our  display  rooms  is  a  distinguished 
collection  of  such  accessories.  For  instance, 
dressing  tables  with  dainty  crisp  organdies 
in  white  and  pastel  colors;  or  dotted  Swiss 
muslins — just  to  look  at  them  brings  up  a 
picture  of  a  sunny  bedroom  swept  by  sea 
breezes.  There  are  bedspreads  of  Rajah 
silk  in  the  new  colors,  leaf-green,  Mother 
Goose,  rose  bisque  and  sunlight,  embroid- 
ered in  worsted  crewel  work.  Draperies 
for  the  windows  harmonize  in  material  and 
design.  They  are  both  printed  and  plain. 


in  natural  and  pastel  colors,  and  are  also 
used  for  slip  coverings.  Enchanting  im- 
ported chaise-longue  covers  may  be  seen  in 
pastel  damasks,  also  in  real  laces  and  em- 
broidered taffetas. 

For  table  covers  and  doilies,  we  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  our  handmade  mod- 
ern art  laces,  exclusive  with  us,  and  in 
which  are  used  the  striking  geometric  de- 
signs characteristic  of  modern  French 
metalwork.  Our  pillows,  a  fascinating 
variety,  are  made  of  dainty  laces  and  taf- 
fetas for  boudoirs,  velvets  and  satins  for 
living  rooms,  and  modern  art  pillows,  tri- 
angular in  shape,  made  of  supple  trans- 
parent velvets  of  rare  and  exotic  colors. 

Especially  beautiful  are  the  colorings 
which  Reboux,  the  great  French  artist,  par- 
ticularly likes  to  combine — mauve  rose  and 
Japanese  green,  true  colors  of  the  Summer 
time. 
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18th  Century  Italian  Walnut- 
Root  Desk  with  Bombe'  front 

Neiv  Brochure  on  Request 

DANT6  VIRCjIL  UGLAND 

4 "^Italian  Antiques- — J 

22  East  65th  Street  •  New  York 

Florence  Office:   34  Viale   P.  Amedeo 
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BathT 


A  truly  good,  all  white  bath  towel  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Its  weighty  body  offers  good  friction  and  absorbency 
and  the  splendid  quality  will  keep  its  promise  of  long,  faithful 
service.  The  wash  cloths  and  mats  are  of  equally  good  quality 
and  attractiveness.  Monograms  may  be  had  in  any  color  in  sin- 
gle letters  or  with  three  letters.  Monogram  orders  can  be  filled 
in  one  week  to  ten  days.  Size  25  x  50  inches. 
$10  per  doz.  without  monogram;  $1.1  per  dog.  with  one  letter  monogram. 
Wash  Cloth  to  match,  $.1.50  without  monogram;  $5.50  with  one  letter 
monogram. 
Both  Mats  $3.25  without  monogram;  $4.50  with  monogram. 

MOSSE 

iNc  onpocs^vrEO 

73  O  FIFTH  AVE 
M  B.^y  VO  RK ,  M.V. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE  AT  451  POST  STREET. 


Marie  Laurencin 

{Continued  from  page  92) 

The  painting  of  Berthe  Morisot 
bears  a  strong  general  resemblance  to 
that  of  her  masculine  impressionist 
contemporaries;  that  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  is  influenced  by  Delacroix;  the 
work  of  Marie  Laurencin  is  obviously 
the  outcome  of  her  own  interior  vision. 

She  likes  only  fragile,  breakable 
things — "I  would  like  to  live  in  a  glass 
city — glass  never  breaks  in  my  pres- 
ence; I  feel  that  I  have  some  power 
over  it.  I  hate  iron  and  for  many 
years  could  not  bear  the  presence  of 
hooks  or  fasteners  on  my  clothes." 

Apart  from  the  work  of  such  aces 
of  the  painting  world  as  Picasso, 
Braque,  Matisse,  or  Derain,  Marie 
Laurencin  considers  that  the  work  of 
French  women  artists  compares  well 
in  the  average  with  that  of  their  mas- 
culine colleagues;  Hermine  David  is 
her  favourite  woman  painter. 

"To  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine 
seam"'  might,  it  would  almost  appear, 
represent  the  complete  ideal  of  life 
to  this  hundred  per  cent  enthusiast  of 
the  feminine,  but  there  is  another  side 
to  the  character  of  Marie  Laurencin 
who  is  in  many  respects  a  typically 
twentieth-century  woman. 

In  her  love  of  movement,  move- 
ment considered  as  recreation  and  an 
expression  of  natural  grace  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
mere  achievement,  she  is  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  the  active  sporting 
woman  of  today.  As  "fine  instruments 
of  precision"  she  describes  these  slick, 
clear  cut  American  movie  actresses 
for  whom  she  expresses  so  great  an 
admiration  and  she  considers  Ameri- 
can women,  generally,  "well-organ- 
ized, like  good  machines." 

"France  has  learnt  much  from 
America  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years,"  she  says,  "in  the  matter  of  an 
open  air  life  for  women  and  in  the 
matter  of  comfort  and  hygiene  in  the 
home.  In  the  apartment  house  where 
I  live  we  are  six  tenants  and  there 
are  six  vacuum  cleaners.  I  myself 
abhor  dust  and  cannot  work  unless  all 
is  spotless  and  in  order  around  me"; 
the  bathroom,  I  noticed,  was  a  model 
of  American  complexity  and  efficiency 
combined.  "I  do  not  live  in  the  past," 
she  said,  "nor  in  the  future  either  for 
I  hate  'plans'." 

She  makes  a  cult  of  individual  free- 
dom— "I  like  people  who  don't  like 
my  pictures,"  she  said.  "It  shows  an 
individual  point  of  view." 

Marie  Laurencin  paints  mostly  in 
her  drawing  room,  characteristically 
without  any  mess,  her  palette  and 
brushes  scrupulously  clean.  She  has 
recently  purchased  (the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing outright  one's  apartment  is 
steadily  growing  in  France)  the  top 
floor  of  a  modern  apartment  house, 
where  the  air  and  light  she  so  much 
craves  are  outstanding  characteristics. 
Hers  is  singularly  unlike  a  French 
home,  rather  Anglo-Saxon  in  charac- 
ter, unencumbered,  with  comfortable 
armchairs,  gay  chintzes  and  bowls  of 
flowers  on  every  table. 

It  is  not  only  in  her  home  that 
Marie  Laurencin  exhibits  Anglo-Saxon 
characteristics.  She  sees  in  herself  a 
physical  resemblance  to  the  English 
painter  Gainsborough.  "As  a  child," 
she  says,  "I  was  often  taken  for  Eng- 
lish, which  I  ascribe  partly  to  my 
Norman  blood.  My  favourite  litera- 
ture is  English  and  this  I  read  in 
translation  to  enjoy  it  more  fully." 

Her  Anglo-Saxon  sympathies  are 
particularly  noticeable  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  emancipation  of  wo- 
(Continued  on  page  95) 


YOUR  CHILD'S  FUTURE 


If  your  child  is  over  four, 
'you  will  find  our  free 
book  on  Child  Culture  of 
extreme  interest ;  it  explains 
how  you  may  use  simple  methods 
to  assure  the  child  of  an  honored 
place  in  a  successful  life.  Give  your 
child  its  rightful  heritage. 

Address:    Librarian    R.H.F. 

CHILD  CULTURE  INSTITUTE 

SAN   JOSE  CALIF. 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

in  2-ounce  tins,   full   assortment   of 

colors.   Write  for  price  list. 

BACO    PICAREFF    PAINT    STOPPER 

for  controlling  color  outlines 
12  Standard  Shades — 45c  a  jar. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept.10  448  West  37th   St..  New  York.  NY 


^  Old-World 
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65,    Duke   St.,    Grosvenor   Sq., 
LONDON,  W.  1.,  ENGLAND 

(Near  Seltridges) 
Cables — "Olgallery,  Westo  London" 

Buy  Your  English  Antiques 
From  England 

We  arrange  far  boxing,  consular  in- 
voices and  declaration  of  antiquity, 
freight,  insurance  and  delivery  to  your 
door  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  Antiques 
admitted  duty  free  to  the  U.  S.  A. 


Several  fine  period  Queen  Anne  walnut 
anil  Chippendale  mahogany  Bureau  Book- 
cases, dating  from  AU  1700  to  1760.  Pho- 
tographs  and   particulars  upon   application. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed 
genuine    antiques    $2."0    includes    6    Queen 
Anne  Spindleback  chairs,   a  genuine  Welsh 
dresser.     Queen  Anne  Oak  D-ended  Table. 
All  over  100  years  old. 
Packing,    freight   and   delivery.  New  York, 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  about  $55. 
Illustrated   Catalogue   and    Guide,   sent  en 
receipt  of  7  cents  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 
(11.  44  pages.   155  photographs: 
(2).  Complete   price   list  with   photos; 
(3).  Suggestions    as    to    furnishing,    colour 
schemes,    etc.,    of    various    rooms,    by 
Mrs.  Barrett: 
(4).   "Useful     Household     Hints."     hy     H. 
Stanley    Barrett,    architect,    and    con- 
tains. "How  to  stain  deal  floors  to  look 
like  oak,  and  to  last  20  years."  "Best 
polish    for   old   Furniture    and   how   to 
make  it."  "Cleaning  Furniture,  etc."; 
(51.  Old    Furniture    as    an    Investment; 
(6).   "Hints    on    buying    Antiques,    and    on 
Faked  Furniture,"  by  H.   S.  Barrett; 
(T).  List    of    Dates    and    Periods    relating 
to  Furniture. 


COUPON  A.D.  6/28 

T   enclose   7  cents  U.   S.   stamp  for  above 
catalogue. 
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*?3      Marie  Laurencin 


WEATHER 

VANES 
that  are  seen 

on  the 
finest  homes 


^9HERE  is  an  un- 
usual distinction  about 
a  Skinner-Hall  Weath- 
er Vane — a  rare  beau- 
ty appealing  to  all  who 
insist  upon  utmost  per- 
fection in  home  ap- 
pointments. 

See  the  many  unique 
creations  among  the 
Skinner-Hill  Importa- 
tions. Obtainable  a  t 
better  stores.  Write 
to  us  for  the  name  of 
the  dealer  nearest  you. 

Skinner-Hill 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Importers — Wholesale  Only 
1 14-120  East  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada 
810  Keefer  Bldg.,  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.  Montreal 


//  you  wish,  selections  may  be 
made  at  our  showrooms.  This 
can  be  arranged  if  your  dealer 
or  decorator  accompanies  you 
or  if  you  bear  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  him. 
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men.  "I  only  like  people  who  work," 
she  says.  "I  have  no  use  for  idlers." 

Animals  are  treated  in  her  pictures 
with  a  peculiar  tenderness  and  charm 
— "when  I  was  a  child."  she  said,  "I 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  consider 
animals  as  belonging  to  an  inferior 
creation." 

When  asked  whether  she  liked  chil- 
dren, she  replied,  "Yes.  they  look  so 
charming,  but  what  a  pity  they  talk." 

Incongruities  amuse  her.  I  found 
her.  characteristically,  singing  a  song 
of  Irving  Berlin  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  harmonium  in  her  salon. 
She  likes  music — adores  Beethoven — 
characteristically  hates  Wagner  and 
all  "noise" — "I  work,"  she  said,  "with 
a  waltz  tune  in  my  head — the  rhythm 
of  a  waltz,  I  feel,  permeates  my  pic- 
ture- 

"My  first  picture  was  a  portrait  of 
Guillaume  Apollinaire  in  which  Picas- 
so and  Gertrude  Stein  also  figured." 

With  regard  to  the  fashions  of  the 
moment,  Marie  Laurencin  appears  to 
have  two  conflicting  points  of  view, 
torn  between  her  aesthetic  sense  and 
her  championship  of  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  women  and  all  that  makes 
for  a  healthy,  energetic  and  self-con- 
fident life  for  these. 

"The  sports  clothes  of  today  are 
marvellous  in  the  matter  of  practical- 
ity and  comfort,  but  the  absence  of 
the  waist  line  which  throws  the  legs 
out  of  proportion,  I  regard  as  aesthet- 
ically the  'death  of  women.'  Latin 
women  are  made  with  hips  and  waists 
— only  the  legs  of  a  few  fortunate 
twenty-year-olds  come  happily  out  of 
the  ordeal  of  the  short  skirt — the 
present  mode  has  dispensed  with  dig- 
nity and  distini  lion." 

She  likes  .short   hair  (she  herself  is 

bobbed  rather  than  shingled  I  but  plas- 
ty   has    a    feeling    for    long.    One 
feels,  however,  that   in  this  as  in  the 

question  of  long  skins  she  would  not 
have  woman  resume  her  slavery. 

We  talked  of  the  materials  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  mode:  she 
does  not  like  thin  fabrics  in  general 
hill  makes  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  muslin.  She  likes  fabrics  with  a 
dull  surface,  especially  marocain.  She 
has  a  definite  antipathy  to  satin. 

American  women"  she  said  sud- 
denly, apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  "have 
the  best  feet  and  ankles  in  the  world." 

We  talked  of  sports  and  outdoor 
life.  She  never  motors  because  she  is 
afraid  of  tiring  her  eyes.  She  pro- 
fesses to  like  "all  movement"  but 
when  actually  questioned  as  to  sports 
in  detail  I  could  only  elicit  a  definite 
enthusiasm  for  swimming.  She  con- 
fesses an  actual  dislike  of  such  games 
as  rugby  or  baseball  which  she  de- 
scribes as  too  "masculine,"  too  brutal 
for  her  taste.  Having  her  pictures  in 
mind,  one  feels  that  such  pursuits  as 
swinging,  archery  or  croquet  would 
be  more  congenial. 

She  rarely  goes  to  the  theatre,  she 
told  me,  and  actively  dislikes  the 
work  of  all  commonly  accepted  stage 
"stars."  She  is,  however,  an  enthusi- 
astic "movie"  fan;  enjoys  music  halls 
(or  .whatever  is  the  American  equiva- 
lent?) and,  in  common  with  most  ar- 
tists, the  circus — especially  acrobats. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  we  talked  of 
Lindbergh  (at  her  suggestion).  "He 
is  my  ideal  man,"  she  said,  "simple 
and  modest."  She  expressed  also  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  attitude  of  his 
mother,  thereby  confirming  her  gen- 
eral sympathy  with  Anglo-Saxon 
ideals — a  degree  of  sympathy  which 
is  most  unusual  in  a  French  woman. 
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Harmonious     Interiors     and     Exteriors 

T\  7"HETHER  it  be  summer  home,  lodge,  resort  or 
*  *  country  club, — whether  the  setting  be  seashore 
or  lake;  mountain  or  river — Rustic  Hickory  Furniture 
adds  harmony  to  both  interiors  or  exteriors. 

Among  the  130  styles  of  Rustic  Hickory  there  are 
pieces  for  every  interior  need,  and  for  the  porch,  lawn 
or  garden.  And  in  addition,  you  can  secure  this  unique 
furniture  in  snappy  colors  to  harmoni-e  with  the 
decorative  scheme. 

Hand-built  by  craftsmen  from  the  'choicest  Northern 
hickory,  this  furniture  will  give  lifetime  service  in 
comfort  and  beauty. 

Many  interior  decorators  use  our  big 
catalog  for  a  reference  book.  Your  copy 
is  waiting  for  you.  Ask  for  catalog  II. 

RUSTIC  HICKORY  FURNITURE  CO. 
LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 
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•  Jer/od  furniture  • 

in  the 

ITALIAN  MANNER 


One  of  the  many  recent  importations 
to    be    found    in    our    show-rooms. 

The  distinguished  handicraft  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  Italian  cabinet-makers  is  re- 
produced in  the  above  desk  with  remarkable 
exactitude.  Of  walnut  with  olive  inlay,  its 
warm,  rich  tone  and  classic  design  make  it 
a  piece  for  the  truly  discriminating. 

/importer  of  furniture 
Al — S&\  n  denies  /xenroductions 

Cr  l_l   S  M 


iques'Jxeprod\ 

200  East  48  th  Street,  New  York  I 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Stable  Studio  Recalls  the  Mauve  Decade 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


trunk  room,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  and  their 
particular  demands. 

From  the  main  hall  a  tiny  flight  of 
stairs  leads  to  the  basement,  a 
most  elastic  quarter  containing  a  large 
kitchen,  laundry,  coal  cellar  and  any 
amount    of    storage    space   which   is 


tention  even  as  it  stands  today,  in 
the  shadow  of  New  York's  taller 
buildings.  It  has  a  distinction  which 
is  a  fitting  indication  of  the  charm 
that  lies  within.  In  balance  and  beau- 
ty of  line,  the  old  doorway  and  arched 
window  above  offer  as  fine  a  bit  of 
English   Gothic   architecture   as   one 


Prim  window  boxes  ornament  the  English  Gothic  facade 


lighted  by  high  basement  windows 
front  and  rear.  There  is  a  service 
stairway  off  the  street  for  tradesmen. 
Though  the  more  imposing  structures 
nearby  tower  above  this  modest  stable 
studio  it  is  replete  with  home  com- 
forts and  decorative  effects  that 
within  its  limitations  could  scarcely 
find  a  more  satisfying  expression. 
The  two  story  faqade  compels  at- 


might  hope  to  discover.  The  detail  of 
the  carved  ornamentation  over  door 
and  windows  and  the  cornice  of  the 
low  roof  are  beautiful  in  conception 
and  in  workmanship.  And  as  a  final 
appropriate  touch,  a  prim  row  of 
boxwood  trees  stand  as  sentinels 
above  the  doorway  offering  a  friendly 
welcome  to  whoever  may  enter  here 
— into  the  tranquil  spirit  of  the  past. 


An  Italian  Garden  in  Westchester 


(Continued  from  page  42) 


as  lovely  as  their  names  imply  they 
doubtless  will  be  the  belles  in  this 
array  of  beauty.  At  one  side  are  the 
modest  moss  roses,  brought  from 
Kentucky  and  even  from  France. 

Besides  the  rose  garden,  there  is 
room  for  more  than  would  seem  pos- 
sible on  this  remarkable  acre  and  a 
half  of  Westchester  soil.  There  are 
two  long  beds  of  delphinium,  which 
stand  next  to  roses  in  Mrs.  Birge's 
estimation.  The  plants  had  reached 
eight  feet  a  year  ago,  but  these  have 
been  pulled  up  and  replaced  by  a 
new  variety  which  will,  in  time,  be 
even  taller  and  stronger  and  more 
beautiful.  There  is  an  old-fashioned 
garden  where  the  usual  denizens  of 
such  a  group  are  in  blossom  with  all 
the  charm  of  a  multi-colored  tapestry. 

For  wild  beauty  there  is  the  ra- 
vine which  drops  thirty  feet  to  the 
cool  waters  of  the  brook,  spanned  by 
a  gray  stone  bridge.  This  miniature 
wilderness  is  a  haunt  of  song  birds 
during  many  months.  Nearby  stands 
a  second  pergola,  grape  vines  cover- 
ing this  as  well  as  their  long  arbor. 


A  picking  garden  and  a  vegetable 
garden  find  place  somewhere  on  the 
terraces  and  there  is  even  a  green- 
house. Quarters  have  been  arranged 
for  the  poultry  and  for  the  garden 
tools  and  stores — the  flowers  are  fed 
weekly  with  a  wonderful  formula 
which  Mrs.  Birge  is  glad  to  pass  on 
to  other  gardeners,  who  ask  her  help 
with  their  problems. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  Mrs. 
Birge  says  casually  that  in  addition 
to  these  important  factors  of  her 
estate  there  is  also  a  very  satisfactory 
house  and  a  two  car  garage.  The  old 
farmhouse  yielded  to  her  deft  touch 
and  came  out  of  the  ordeal  rather 
well.  But  what  gives  her  the  most 
pleasure  is  to  spend  indolent  hours 
in  her  pergola  sensing  the  subtle  fra- 
grance of  many  flowers,  listening  to 
the  cool  splash  of  the  fountain,  the 
faint  undertone  of  a  rushing  brook, 
yielding  to  the  tranquility  which  is 
neither  of  Westchester  nor  of  Italy, 
but  is  universal  to  those  who  possess 
the  magic  gift  of  finding  and  com- 
bining   well,    its    several    elements. 


X 


Oupreme  beauty  and  dis-  W*^l 
tinction — a  revival  of  the  I 
fine  parquetry  floors  which  ^— 
graced  the  ancient  French  chs 
teaux.   Now  possible  in  any ' 
home,  modest  or  pretentious,  at  a  ( 
cost  but  little  higher  than  the  more  l( 
usual  strip  flooring.  Oak  blocks  jL' 
(FabriCELLized),  each  a  square  of 
beautifully  grained  oak  strips,  save  lay 
ing  expense,  yet  display  the   incom' 
parable  effect  of  costly  design  flooring. 


*       +       >v 


fashioned  in  squares 


Doubly  remarkable  is  this  new  block 

floor.  Not  only  is  it  a  flooring  achieve' 

ment  at  a  very  low  cost,  but  it  will  re' 

main  permanently  firm  and  level.  It  will 

not    squeak,  nor  show    cracks.    Each 

square   is   BruCELLized,  a  marvelous 

chemical  process  which  prevents  shrink' 
-< >- 

S.&.'Bmci  Go-. 

MEMPHIS       ,       TENNESSEE 

Largest    manufacturers   of    oak    flooring    in    the    world 


ing  or  swelling.  It  is  sound'deadening, 
and  has  a  "feel"  unique  in  a  wood  floor. 
All  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  many  per' 
ishable  and  temporary  floor  coverings. 
You  may  economically  plan  room  decc 
ration  on  the  permanent  foundation  of 
oak,  fashioned  in  squares.  The  design  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  various  color 
tones  of  oak,  and  the  blocks  may  be 
laid  in  several  very  interesting  patterns. 
Write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 


BruCELL- 
ized  floor  s 
take  a  more 
beautiful 
and  last- 
ing finish. 
They  are 
more  dur- 
able, and 
will  not 
change  in 
size.  In- 
sect proof; 
moisture 
proof.  3 
tizes:  6"-4, 
9  an  J  11', 
in.  blocks. 


TahUClLLiprt 
Flooring  Blocks 


Blocks  of  either  three  or 
more  oak  strips  may  be 
laid  in  diagonal,  half  cen- 
ter, or  regular  square  pat- 
terns. The  squares  are  laid 
in  mastic,  without  nails, 
directly  over  wood  or  ce- 
ment,  or  over  old  worn 
floors  in  remodeling.  Ar- 
tistry and  style  in  your 
floors,— never  before  pos- 
sible at  such  a  low  cost. 


"/  know  of  no  one  thing  that  has 

given  me  such  a  wealth  of  pleasure 

and  information,  and  at  the  same 

time  yielded  me  returns  all  out  of 

proportion  to  the  cost,  " 


STRONG   WORDS?        Read  the  rest  of  it: 


'The  course  has  been  a  great  help  to  me.  .  .  . 
Last  autumn  I  built  a  model  home  and  dec- 
orated it  completely.  Over  2.500  people  visited 
it  in  three  days.  ...  It  was  shown  in  House  & 
Garden,  Literary  Digest,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Collier's,  Architects  Small  House  Service 
Bureau  Magazine,  etc.  I  had  no  knowledge  of 


interior  decorating  before  I  took  up  your 
course,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  attribute  the  success  I  have  had  to  your 
splendid  course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Woman's  Club  asked  me  to 
speak  on  Colonial  furniture  I  had  no  hesita- 
tion." 


The  pictures  shown  here  in  reduced  .size 
nre  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions   in    the    printed   lesson    pamphlets. 


This  student's  experience  can  be  your  experience.  If  you  have  ever  wished  you  could  find  some 
way  to  prepare  yourself  quickly  and  easily  for  a  career  that  would  fill  your  life  with  fresh 
interest  and  happiness,  as  well  as  provide  you  with  an  independent  income,  this  is  the  answer 
to  that  wish— 

The  Arts  &  Decoration 
Home  Study  Course  in 
Interior  Decoration 


i 

«| 

1 

This  course  was  prepared  about  five  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  the  most  prominent 
American  architects  and  decorators.  It  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
Magazine,  and  of  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
and  Nancy  V.  McClelland,  two  of  the  out- 
standing authorities.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
authoritative,  and  by  frequent  revision  is  kept 
completely  up-to-date. 
Its  twenty-four  lessons  will  give  you  thorough 


training  in  every  branch  of  the  art.  A  lesson 
will  come  to  you  every  two  weeks,  and  can  be 
learned  in  a  few  minutes  of  attentive  reading  a 
day.  Individual  criticism  and  additional  in- 
struction given  to  every  student. 

When  you  complete  the  course  you  will  be 
qualified  to  practice  interior  decorating  as  a 
profession  if  you  care  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
career  more  satisfactory  to  the  cultivated  man 
or  woman,  and  none  which  offers  greater  rewards. 


If  you  have  no  desire  to  follow  interior  decorating  as   a 
career,  still  will  you  find  this  course  immensely  valuable. 


Because  it  will  enrich  your  life,  add- 
ing greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  things  with  which  you  come 
into  contact  day  by  day. 

Because  it  will  be  of  great  value  and 
add  vastly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the 
furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do 


in  your  own  home  through  the  years 
to  come. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  having  absolute  knowledge 
of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  correct 
in  every  period  and  every  style  of 
furniture  and  decoration.    • 


Please  let  us  tell  you  about  this  course. 


Certificate  of  Approval  issued  to  this  Course  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


& 
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U  i  rtifiratr  of  ApproDal 


Br  il  known  ilui  pg<*u*ai  ■■  al  itu  5u«  of  N»*  York  il 

fotl«».nC  cou-.c.  Of  Itudy  offend  by  lh<  WTJ  »»  "{«'™1  Ha*  *™»  c™» 
of  *«  '">  Wt|  iic  btrcby  »ppr»vri  i 

Suit  of  New  Yofk 


■   n  »l  ih.  Sum 


Send  us   this   coupon   TODAY 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  describ- 
ing your  course. 

Name 


Address 


A  &  l)  June.   28 


Dependability  and  Permanence  , «  The  True  Measure  of  Quality  in  Vortland  Cement 


A  CONCISE  and  simple  statement  expresses  the  evidence  of 
jL~\.  Atlas  quality  here  presented:  A  great  organization,  hav- 
ing used  Atlas  once,  specified  it  again  many  years  later.  C[  In 
1914,  in  the  construction   of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Building,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  was  the  choice. 
For  the  New  York  Telephone  Building,  erected  twelve  years 
later,  Atlas  was  again  selected.  (.[  The  inference  is  obvious. 
Tested  in  the  practical  laboratory  of  Time,  Atlas  had  proved 
its  dependability  and  permanence.    C[  Assured  by  this  ex- 
perience of  a  great  technical  organization,  all  who  are 

AT  LA 


planning  to  build  a  bank  or  a  bungalow,  a  stucco  house  or  a 
soaring  skyscraper,  may  with  security  specify  Atlas  Portland  Ce- 
ment— "The  standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured." 
««  <         » 

You  can  purchase  Atlas  in  any  quantity  from  your  own  Building  Material 
Dealer.  He  is  the  only  distributing  agency  between  the  Atlas  plants  and  your 
concrete  job.  His  flexible  service  and  direct  delivery  of  cement  to  the  user 
bring  Atlas  to  you  at  less  expense  than  by  any  other  method.  And  because  he 
performs  this  essential  economic  service,  the  Dealer  makes  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  upbuilding  oj  the  community.  For  helpful  construction  information 
ivrite  to  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company ,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENTS 

Ztylain  Offices:   New  York  -St.  Louis 


NEW  YORK-  STLOUIS  ■  CHICAGO  ■  BIRMINGHAM  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  PHILADELPHIA  •   BOSTON  •  DES  MOINES  •  OKLAHOMA   CITY  ■   OMAHA  •  ALBANY 


A  vastly  enlarged  range  of  ar- 
tistic possibilities  is  given  to  con- 
crete by  Atlas  WHITE,  perfected 
by  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company.  A  true  port  land  ce- 
ment, white  in  color,  it  has  all 
the  famed  qualities  of  Atlas 
GRA  Y  Portland  Cement — high 
tensile  strength,   permanence, 
economy.   It  invites  architects 
to  plan   varieties  of  color,  to 
choose  from  widely  varied  sur- 
face textures,  and  to  specify  even 
decorative  sculpture  of  concrete. 


A  great  organization  dedicated 
to  the  spirit  of  communication 
that  bids  them,  '  'Get  the  mes- 
sage through, "  twice  used 
Atlas.  In  1914  in  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Building  {at  right),  ana  in 
1 926  in  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  Building  (above).  For 
the  former,  Architects:  Welles 
Bosworth.  For  the  latter:  Mc- 
Kenzie  Voorhees  &  Gmelin. 
For  both,  General  Contractors: 
Marc  Eidlttz  &  Son,  Inc. 


OIL    HEAT- 
AS    BENEVOLENT    AS    SUNSHINE 


T.  ©o.**r  *  i^vo 


The  house  of  your  dreams — 
how  will  you  heat  it? 


EVERY  householder  planning  a  new 
home  has  an  ideal.  Within  the  limits 
of  his  means  he  does  all  in  his  power  to 
embody  that  ideal  home  in  the  actual 
finished  house.  And  ideal  heating  is  one 
of  the  first  requirements. 


What  is  an  ideal  heating  system?  Is  it  not 
one  that  takes  care  of  itself  so  far  as  pos- 
sible—that provides  you  with  even  tem- 
perature without  your  having  to  bend 
your  back  in  dirty,  menial  toil?  Is  it  not 
a  system  which  keeps  you  warm  auto- 
matically, not  only  in  freezing  weather 
but  during  those  chilly  in-between  days 
of  spring  and  fall  when  most  householders 
hesitate  to  build  a  fire,  and  usually  suffer 
from  overheat  when  they  do? 

Just  imagine  yourself  in  your  ideally 
heated  new  home.  No  matter  whether 
the  outside  temperature  rises  or  falls,  your 
heating  plant  responds  instantly  and  auto- 
matically to  all  demands  upon  it.  It  will 
keep  the  house  comfortable  all  day,  and 
while  you  sleep,  and  warm  rooms  will 
greet  you  in  the  morning. 


What  is  this  ideal  heating  system  for  the 
home  of  your  dreams?  Is  it  not  oil  heat- 
ing? Does  not  oil  heating  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements? The  thousands  of  enthusias- 
tic users  have  proved  that  it  does.  They 
say  that  no  other  modern  convenience  is 
so  beneficial  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  entire  family.  They  say  it  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  homes. 

An  oil  heating  system  also  contributes  to 
economy  in  building  the  new  home.  The 
excavation  for  the  oil  tank  is  made  at 
very  little  cost  when  the  ground  is  being 
dug  for  the  foundations  and  basement. 
The  coal  bin  space  is  all  clear  gain,  and 
gives  the  house  valuable  additional  room. 

Be  sure  to  consider  oil  heating  for  your 
new  home.  Get  all  the  facts  you  can.  Be 
guided  by  the  experience  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  don't  neglect  to  send  for 
the  Oil  Heating  Institute's  authoritative 
non-technical  books  offered  in  the  cou- 
pon below. 

OIL  HEATING  INSTITUTE 

350  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  is  the  Emblem  of  the 

Oil  Heating  Institute 


It  is  the  symbol  of  satisfactory  public  service  in 

oil  heating. 

Only  the  manufacturers  who  are  members  of  the 

Oil  Heating  Institute  are  permitted  to  use  it. 

These  manufacturers  have  earned  their  member- 

ship  through  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands  of  home 

owners  whom  they  have  provided  with  efficient 

and  dependable  oil  heat. 

This  emblem  protects  you,  and  it  will  be  protected, 

on  your  behalf,  by  the  Oil  Heating  Institute. 


This  book  is  free — 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 
TODAY! 


OIL  HEATING  INSTITUTE 
350  MADISON  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  the  following 
information  on  oil  heating  equipment : 


Does  it  Pay  to  Install  an  Oil  Heater? 
Are  Oil  Heaters  Perfected? 
What  About  the.Supply  of  Oil  Fuel? . 
Making  Better  Use  of  the  Basement 


The  Oil  Heating  Institute  is  prepared  to  furnish  special  information 
on  the  heating  of  churches,  theatres,  hotels,  apartment  houses  and 
office  buildings,  and  on  the  various  heat  treating  processes  of  industry. 


Name. 


Address 


City State.. 

(NSC] 


JUNE,  IM 

Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 
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of  coal  to  maintain  an  inside-temper- 
ature of  70  degrees. 

Weather  strips  are  primarily  fuel 
savers — almost  as  important  as  insu- 
lation. But  they  are  also  promoters  of 
health  and  comfort,  for  they  tend  to 
preserve  an  equal  temperature 
throughout  the  room  and  to  prevent 


Courtesy  Reese  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co. 

Flexible,  interlocking  weather  strips 
prevent  entrance  of  dust-laden  nir  in 
Mr.  II.  /..  Geriskes  Minneapolis  /h»»i<- 

They  make  for  cleanlin 
they  are  universally  employed  in  the 
Southwest  where  sand  and  dust 
storms  occur  frequently,  and  a  win- 
dow properly  weather-stripped  and 
calked  is  not  likely  to  have  streaks  of 
soot  and  dust  around  its  frame  Good 
weather  strips  prevent  the  windows 
from  rattling  and  assure  easy  oper- 
a-corroding metals  —  bronze, 
spring  bronze,  zinc  and.  for  some 
details,  brass — are  used  in  the  n 

ire  of   first-rate   weather  strips. 
They  are  nm  easily  classifiable 

hut  the  following  brief  descrip- 
-    will   help    the    owner   and    t he- 
architect    to    discriminate. 

One    type    consists   of    coring 
zinc  d   to  the  window 

frame  with  a  projecting  tongue  which 
tits  into  a  groove  in  the  sash,  pro- 
viding metal-to-wood  contact.  The 
device  is  excellently  manufactured, 
with  head  strip  mitred  to  side  strips 
and  adequate  provision  for  weather- 
ing the  s. idits  at  the  meeting  rail. 
In  another  type,  a  wide  si  rip  with 
a  U-shaped  ridge  is  nailed  all  around 
the  frame,  and  a  groove  is  channeled 
into  the  sash.  The  ridge  tits  into  the 
groove,  hut  in  the  latter  i-  an  in- 
of  spring  bronze  which  spreads 
if  the  window  shrinks,  maintaining 
contact  with  the  frame  member.  With 
a  good  installation,  a  three-point  con- 
tact results  from  this  method. 

Another  weather  strip  compriscsa 
parting  bead  adjusted  in  a  slot  in 
the  window-frame  and  interlocking 
bar  nailed  to  the  sash.  The  parting 
bead  and  the  bar  interlock,  providing 
metal-to-metal  contact,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  sash  to  spread  away 
from  the  bead,  leaving  a  crack.  It  is 
especially  effective  against  warpage 
or  other  changes  due  to  weathering. 
Variations  in  the  numerous  types  of 
weather  stripping  lends  themselves 
to  the  demands  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  windows  and  the 
architect  can  usually  judge  of  which 
will  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  any 
given  case. 

There  is  also,  what  might  be  called 
the    flexible    interlocking   strip,    con- 


^  of  a  heavy  zinc  channel 
screwed  onto  the  frame  and  a  llexible 
zinc  sash  member  which  interlocks 
with  the  channel.  The  flexible  sash 
member  is  designed  to  take  up  any 
possible  warpage  of  the  window  and 
to  prevent  the  difficulty  of  binding. 
The  chief  feature  of  another 
type  of  zinc 
strip  is  a  dou- 
ble channel 
screwed  to 
the  frame  for 
each  sash  to 
slide  in.  There 
are  zinc  strips 
at  the  top  and 
on  the  sill 
which  lit  into 
grooves  in  the 
sashes,  and  an 
interlocking 
device  at  the 
meeting  rail. 
Vet  another 
is  merely  a 
strip  of  spring 
bronze  which, 
by  reason  of 
its  spring,  maintains  a  tight  contact 
against  the  wood  of  the  sash.  It  can 
be  installed  without  removing  or 
grooving  the  sash,  and  is  designed 
to  follow  expansion,  shrinkage  or 
warp  in  any  of  the  wooden  window 
members. 

Most  of  these  equipments  stop 
leakage  halfway  through  the  thick- 
of  the  sash.  There  is  one  which 
operates  at  the  corner  of  the  sash, 
having  a  quarter  circle  metal  slot 
there  which  engages  a  bead  on  a  self 
adjusting  bronze  spring  attached  to 
the  frame.  The  metal-to-metal  tongue- 
in-groove  principle  is  applied  at  top 
and  bottom. 

I  inally,  there  is  the  cloth  lined  de- 
vice, with  a  heavy  Windsor  cloth 
crimped  into  a  zinc  channel  grooved 

in  the  sash,  interlocking  with  a  ribbed 

Strip  attai  hed  to  the  frame.  The  cloth 

is  intended  as  a  special  safe-guard 
against  rattling  and  to  assure  an  air- 
tight  seal. 

Casement  windows  no  less  than 
wooden  sashes  require  weather  strip- 
ping, and  as  a  pre<  aution  against  leak- 
age of  water  at  the  sill,  virtually  every 
strip  manufacturer  has  devised  special 
sill  troughs  for  casement  windows.  To 
a  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
her  strips  are  recognized  as  req- 
uisite for  doors  and,  while  the  same- 
principles  used  in  window  stripping 
are  applied  to  the  sides  of  entrances, 
the  essential  feature  here  is  the  cor- 
rugated  brass  threshold  which  seals 
the  bottom. 

A  comparatively  new  development 
in  this  field  is  the  seal  for  inside 
doors  which  prevents  cold  drafts  mov- 
ing along  the  floor  from  one  room 
to  another.  In  households  where  bed- 
room windows  are  raised  at  night, 
these  seals  should  prove  a  real  com- 
fort in  preventing  the  entire  house 
from  becoming  chilled,  and  they  are 
even  more  useful  when  applied  to 
bathroom,  basement,  sun  parlor  or 
sleeping  porch  doorways. 


(Editor's  Note:  Questions  relating  to 
any  building  materials,  method  of  con- 
struction, or  household  equipment  will 
be  answered  by  the  Building  and  Equip- 
ping Department  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, provided  the  inquiry  is  accom- 
panied by  stamped  addressed  envelope.) 


»o  Fifth  Avenue, 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 
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H.  A.  ELSBERG 
Antique  textiles 

15th  1 6th  17th  1 8th  Centuries 


18th  CENTURY 
TOILES  de  JOUY 

IN  HISTORIC  DESIGNS 

By  J.  B.  Huet  and  Others 

IMPORTANT  YARDAGES 


for  Dealers  and  Decorators  only 
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....and  COSSE 
Did  It  All! 

"...  So  Aunt  Matilda  died  and  left  Jane 
her  whole  house.  Imagine!  She'd  lived 
there  all  those  years  while  Jane  was  in  Call' 
fornia — getting  older  and  older. 

"Simply  everything  had  to  be  done  to  it. 
Rooms  thrown  together — the  whole  top 
story  made  over — floor  plugs  put  in — new 
plumbing.  Every  room  painted,  papered, 
floors  scraped  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

"Perfectly  priceless  old  furniture — but 
you  know  what  servants  are  when  they've 
been  in  charge  for  centuries — everything 
had  to  be  refinished,  recovered  .  .  .  Jane 
just  sat  down  and  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  Coast. 

"Then  I  said,  'My  dear,  I  don't  know 
California,  but  I  do  know  New  York. 
Cosse'll  attend  to  it — the  whole  thing!  You 
won't  need  to  see  a  single  other  soul  from 
floors  to  curtains.  If  there's  anything  he 
doesn't  do — though  I  haven't  found  it  yet 
— he'll  get  it  done  for  you  by  the  very  best 
people.  He  opens  and  closes  my  house 
every  year — just  as  he  did  mother's  before 
me.  He  and  his  family  have  been  doing 
this  since  1810.' 

"So  Jane  called  him — and  he  took  over 
the  whole  job — and  her  troubles  were  over." 

Whatever  you  need  done — from  a  new 
apartment  decorated  throughout,  or  a 
whole  house  altered  to  suit  your  re- 
quirements  or  renovations  in  general  to 
furnishings,  upholstery,  etc., — nothing 
is  too  small  for  Cosse  to  give  you  the 
best  workmanship  and  materials — noth- 
ing is  too  large  for  Cosse  to  take  the  en- 
tire  responsibility  off  your  shoulders  and 
see  the  job  through  from  start  to  finish. 


—  IJiT  ERIORS  — 

Decorating  6?  Painting  Cabinet  Work 

Wall   Papers  6?   Hangings 

Wall    Panelling    6? 

Mouldings 

Upholstery 

Furnishings 


Carpentry   and    Repairs 

Furniture  Refinishing 

Dry  Cleaning 

Floor  Coverings 


Opening  and  Closing  Your  Home 

Estimates  promptly  submitted  City  or  Country 

Telephones,  Regent  9090-1-2 

(Our  illustrated  green  booklet  describing  T 
our  organization  and  how  it  can  be  of  I 
service  to  you,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  J) 

Charles  B.  Cosse 

DECORATOR  and  FURNISHER 

715  CDadisoi?  five.  I?ea)  ^lork 

ESTABLISHED    1810 


Smaller  House  of  Beauty  and  Comfort 


(Continued  from  page  72) 


on  the  second  floor.  Interesting,  in- 
deed, is  the  hospitable  appearing, 
squarish,  recessed  entrance  porch, 
with  several  stone  steps  leading  down 
to  the  garage  below.  The  hall  cuts 
straight  through  the  house  to  the  gar- 
den side.  A  circular  stair  leads  to  the 
second  floor,  creating  a  spacious  effect 
at  the  entrance,  and  opposite  the  stair 
is  the  living  room  entrance.  This 
room  is  extraordinary  in  its  combi- 


general  arrangement  are  such  essen- 
tials as  accessibility,  easy  servicing 
and  well  planned  kitchen,  bath  and 
closet.  But  these  practical  features 
have  not  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
home.  And  with  all  the  exquisite  taste 
and  restraint,  one  sees  no  surfeit  of 
painful  correctness,  no  thinness  or 
lack  of  interest,  as  so  often  is  the 
case.  The  two  houses  are  delightfully 
homelike  and  cheerful  with  the  rriel- 
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The  floor  plan  of  Mrs.  Yeager's  home,  at  the  left,  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  spaciousness  and  architectural  effect  ivhile  both  houses  are 
conveniently  and  attractively  arranged 


nation  of  interest  and  restraint.  It 
reaches  into  the  second  story,  with 
gabled  ceiling  spanned  by  big  wood 
trusses.  A  balcony  overlooks  it  from 
the  second  floor  hall  at  one  end.  The 
simple  big  fireplace  is  admirably 
carried  out  with  a  massive  wood 
lintel  above  it. 

The  living  room  is  a  striking  dis- 
proof of  the  criticism  that  Early 
American  design  is  meager  and  unin- 
teresting. It  shows  that  imagination 
is  just  as  possible  in  our  native  style 
as  in  any  other  and  may  be  used  in 
a  simple,  direct  way,  to  develop  the 


low  southern  sunshine  which  floods 
in  through  the  many  windows.  In 
creating  this  effect,  the  spacing  of 
the  windows  is  important.  They  are 
placed  in  just  the  right  spot  to  focus 
the  daylight  artistically,  yet  subtley, 
on  certain  portions  of  the  interior, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  lux- 
urious glimpses  of  the  beautiful  site, 
of  terrace,  garden  and  dogwoods.  This 
is  the  American  tradition  of  domestic 
art  in  pure  and  vital  form. 

The  exterior  of  this  double  house 
displays  the  same  directness,  the 
same  charm  and  imagination,  simply 


Living  iooM. 
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One  house  provides  for  a 
living  room  two  stories 
high  and  the  other  devotes 
the  corresponding  space  to 
storage  room  as  shown 
in    the    floor    plan    above 


fine  taste  and  homelike  character  that 
is  inherent  in  the  Early  American. 

There  are  several  points  of  specific 
interest  regarding  the  materials  in 
this  house.  In  the  living  room,  the 
floor  is  of  oak,  and  the  trim  is  of  yel- 
low pine,  surfaced  with  a  hand  plane, 
and  stained  brown.  Chintz  draperies 
are  used.  In  the  hall  and  dining  room 
are  oak  floors,  finished  dark  brown, 
and  pine  trim  painted  the  color  of 
ivory.  Of  the  dining  room  furniture, 
the  mahogany  corner  cupboard  and 
the  table  are  Early  American,  found 
near  Knoxville,  and  the  remaining 
pieces  are  Early  American  antiques 
collected  by  the  owner. 

Both  upstairs  and  down,  the  house 
is  well  planned  for  convenience  as 
well  as  for  artistic  appearance.  Every 
cubic  foot  of  space  is  used,  and  in  the 


rendered,  as  the  interior.  Effective, 
indeed,  is  the  mass  of  the  house  on 
the  sloping,  irregular  site,  enframed 
with  towering  dogwoods.  The  house 
is  a  reminder  of  the  worth  of  the 
Early  American  tradition  of  wood 
architecture — which  is  a  really  native 
contribution  to  domestic  art.  Light 
wood  walls  are  always  an  effective 
foil  for  foliage,  they  present  fine  sur- 
faces for  the  play  of  sunlight  and 
shadow  through  the  trees,  and  they 
are  good  contrasts  with  rustic  stone 
walls  of  terrace  and  garden.  The  very 
lightness  of  the  wood  and  the  fine- 
ness of  its  detail  render  it  harmonious 
in  scale  with  the  delicate  leaf  and 
plant  forms  of  our  eastern  flora.  And 
another  merit  of  wood  is,  that  it  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  garden — 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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STATEMENT    OF     THE    OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,   CIRCULATION,   ETC., 

REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 

OF  AUGUST  24,   1912. 

Of  ARTS&D  El  oration,  published  monthly 
at  New  York,  N.   1'.,  for  Apr.  1. 
County  of  N.  Y.r  ss 
State  of  N.  \ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  Eltinge 
F.  W  arner.  who.  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  -Managing 
Editor  of  Arts  &:  Decoration,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  nanus  and  addresses 
of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher — Arts  \:  Decoration  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Inc.,  578  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Editor — Mary  Fanton 
Roberta,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Managing  Editor — Kiting  I 
Warner,  5"  n  Avenue,  New  York 

City.  Business  Manager — A.  W.  Sutton, 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  i>: 

Ar  oration    Publishing   Co., 

Inc.,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Eltinge  F.  Warner,  578  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  J.  A.  Judi 
Madison  Avenue,  Nev.  York  City.  Geo 
!  it'th  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  A.  W.  Sutton.  578  Madison  A 

York  City.  A.  S.  Wilson,  578  M  idi- 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  J.  Wil- 
liams M;uy.  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III 
Fred  Klanor,  Jr.,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
III 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,     and     other    security 

holder-  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi- 
ties are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs,  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
own  kholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  be- 
lief as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockhold- 
ers and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

E.  F.  Warner,  Managing  Editor. 

Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before   me 
this    29th    day    of    March,    1928. 

A.  W.  Sutton.  Notary'  Public 
(My  commission  expires  March  30, 1928) 


Modernistic  Furniture  in  Our  Homes 


(Continued  from  page  90) 


of  touch.  We  have  gradually  learned 
to  understand  these  languages,  to 
appreciate  these  intrinsic  and  inimi- 
table beauties. 

The  modern  furniture  designer 
avoids  as  much  as  possible  the  squar- 
ing off  of  surfaces  by  panelling.  Flat 
unbroken  surfaces  and  continuity  of 
line  are  our  aim.  In  designing  chairs 
we  attempt  to  continue  in  an  unin- 
t erupted  sweep  the  frame  construc- 
tion of  the  back  into  the  rail  of  the 
seat.  The  leg  and  arm  of  a  sofa  often 
form  a  single  continuous  curve. 
Mouldings  are  less  used  today  than 
in  bygone  days  but  when  applied 
they  should  be  sharp  and  keen,  giving 
the  utmost  contrast  between  light  and 
shadow,  expressive  of  speed  com- 
pression and  the  directness  of  modern 
life. 

So,  too,  we  have  discovered  that 
the  wood  which  is  finished  best  is 
tinished  least.  Here  modernism  joins 
hands  with  the  ancient  cabinet 
makers,  who  discovered  that  a  plain 
hard-rubbed  wax  finish,  applied  not 
merely  once  or  twice,  but  often  and 
with  patient  regularity,  would  not 
only  preserve  the  piece  of  furniture 
from  the  incessant  attacks  of  grit  and 
dirt,  but  would  insure  the  life  of  the 
wood,  and  with  the  passage  of  time, 
bring  forth  many  unsuspected  beau- 
ties of  tone,  color  and  grain.  Our 
acceptance  of  this  truth  ought  to 
convince  the  critics  of  modernism 
thai  we  are  willing  to  submit  our 
ereaiions  to  the  test  of  endurance, 
that  modernism  is  no  passing  fad, 
since  its  leaders  have  deliberately  in- 
vited the  collaboration  of  Time. 

Likewise  in  the  adoption  of  lac- 
quer, and  the  growing  use  of  lac- 
quered surfaces,  modernism  is  reverted 
to  an  ancient  craft  brought  to  a  high 
peak  of  perfection  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  craftsmen.  We  are 
utilizing  some  of  the  most  ancient 
methods  and  materials  in  modern  de- 
sign,  jus!  as  we  are  welcoming  the 
mosl  modern  materials,  combining  all 
of  them  in  a  new  unity  of  color  de- 
sign and  ensemble. 

Emphasis  of  structure,  elimination 


House  by  the  Sea 

{Continued  from  page  39) 
An  effect  of  simplicity  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  arrangement  of  the  nu- 


of  needless  decoration,  stripping  all 
superimposed  geegaws  and  mould- 
ings, all  aid  in  emphasizing  the  honest 
construction  of  the  new  furniture. 
In  pieces  of  this  character  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  conceal,  to  the 
practiced  eye,  any  dishonest  crafts- 
manship; the  large  flat  unbroken  sur- 
faces not  only  require  the  skilled 
selection  of  the  very  best  wood 
available,  but  the  highest  degree  of 
precision  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet- 
worker.  The  evolution  of  body  de- 
sign in  the  motor  car  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  a  unified  and  simple 
perfection,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  an  automobile  body  today  is  a 
simpler  problem  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  It  means  that  minor  de- 
fects in  design  are  more  easily  de- 
tected. So  it  is  with  the  designing  of 
modern  furniture.  It  requires  a  more 
profound  study  on  the  part  of  the 
designer,  and  incessant  attention  and 
precision  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet 
maker. 

The  danger  now  is  of  a  possible 
inability  of  American  designers  and 
craftsmen  to  meet  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  modern  furniture.  We 
may  be  confronted  by  a  flood  of 
spurious,  fake,  and  badly  imitated 
modernism  in  furniture.  Our  taste  is 
in  a  transitory  stage  and  we  are  in 
midstream  in  our  culture.  America 
cannot  turn  back  to  discarded  ideals 
— we  must  go  resolutely  forward. 
Modernists  are  asking  of  the  great 
body  of  American  home  makers  not 
the  credulous  uncritical  acceptance  of 
anything  that  is  labeled  as  "modern", 
but  to  develop  their  powers  of  dis- 
crimination, to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false.  Finally,  be- 
fore condemning  modernism,  Ameri- 
cans should  seek  to  educate  them- 
selves to  listen  to  the  fundamental 
principles  and  understand  the  mod- 
ern spirit. 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  of 
three  articles  by  Mr.  Frankl.  The  first, 
appearing  in  May,  took  up  the  History 
of  the  Modernistic  Movement ;  the  third 
to  appear  in  July  covers  Fabrics,  in 
cluiling  curtains  and  pillows,  Lighting,  etc. 


form  spacious  living  quarters,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view.  On  the 
entrance  side  of  the  house  are  con- 
venient dressing  rooms  (11  and  12) 
and  a  room  for  the  owner's  use  (3). 
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The  Chair  Thai   Creates 
Its  Own   Atmosphere! 


A  graceful  transition  from  the 
furniture  of  yesterday  toward 
the  Art  Moderne  of  to-morrow. 
The  Plaza  will  blend  with  dis- 
tinction into  your  present 
setting  whether  it  is  period  or 
modernistic.  Q  Ideal  for  Sun 
Porch,  Tennis  Court,  Country 
Club,  Lawn,  Yacht,  Hotel  or 
Apartment.  Roomy  and  com- 
fortable. Q  Folds  easily  in  a 
single  motion  and  remains 
standing  when  folded. 
d  Strongly  built  wooden  frame 
lacquered  in  Jade  Green,  Deep 


Orange,  Chinese  Red,  Ebony 
Black,  or  Natural.  Back  and  seat 
fitted  with  color-fast,  double 
faced,  durable  fabric  in  a  wide 
selection  of  colors  and  designs. 
The  Plaza  is  also  made  in  a 
Junior  Chair.  Q  On  Display 
at  the  Better  Shops  or  procured 
direct.  Q  Torrington  Specialty 
Co.,    Inc.,    Torrington,    Conn. 


fe 


Floor  plan  and  garden  lay-out  of  the  Horace  Havemeyer    house 

merous  rooms.  The  living  room  and  A  special  entrance  and  a  room  (15 
dining  room  (6  and  8)  with  the  loggia  and  16)  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
(5)   and   the  breakfast   porch    (10),      the  children. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


No  one  questions  Quality 
where  Hughes  &Muller's  Clothes 
are  concerned.  Their  high  place 
among  the  world's  fine  garments 
for  men  is  traditional. 

At  any  price  Hughes  &  Muller 
Clothes  are  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  of  this  house.  They 
are  made  to  those  high  standards 
which  have  won  recognition  for 
civlity  years — among  those  to 
whom  price  is  merely  incidental. 

HUGHES  &  MULLER 

Established  in    2846  m  338  High   Street 

1527  Walnut  Street, Philadelphia 
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Hand  Fashioned 

Innovations 

in  Iron 

Superb  specimens  of  art 
work  in  iron  (not  castings)  of  the 
type  which  have  for  years  graced  the 
homes  of  leaders  in  soci- 
ety and  the  arts.  Hand 
cut  by  experienced  crafts- 
men. 

Only  a  happy  combina- 
tion of   practically   un- 
limited    resources     and 
master        workmanship 
makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  offer  you  these 
genuine    hand    cut    inno- 
vations  in   iron   at   prices 
which    are    at   least    50% 
lower    than    you'd    find   elsewhere 

BOOK   ENDS 

MAGAZINE    RACKS 

WEATHERVANES 

DOOR    STOPS 

WOOD    HODS 

FIRE    SCREENS 

FOOT  SCRAPERS 

ANDIRONS 

PLACQUES 

etc. j  etc. 
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Indoor  Summer  Furnishings 

( Continued  from  page  74) 


Courtesy  Dcrryvale  Linen  Co. 

Fine  hand  blocked  linens  in  designs  and  colorings  suggested  by 
old  fabrics  are  particularly  effective 


with  the  legendary  figures,  the 
fairies  and  the  princesses  who  are 
the  unfailing  companions  of  the  very 
young.  One  nursery  design  is  done 
in  imitation  of  cross  stitch  embroid- 
ery. 

Among  the  new  cotton  fabrics 
which  are  in  favor  are  sunfast  basket 
and  tapestry  weaves  and  vestry  cloth. 
One  of  these  has  vivid  serrated  stripes 
of  red,  blue  and  yellow,  somehow  sug- 
gestive of  rainbow  and  lightning 
rather  than  the  Flame  for  which  it 
is  named.  The  basket  weaves  and  the 
cotton  tapestry  have  been  used  effec- 
tively for  upholstery.  Glazed  chintz  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose  when  ser- 
viceability as  well  as  attractiveness  is 
an  objective.  It  has  sometimes  been 
quilted  to  fit  into  a  Colonial  setting. 

Indian  prints  and  woven  materials 
still  hold  their  place  in  a  world  which 
wants  primitive  color  and  form.  A 
cotton  throw  with  horizontal  stripes 
in  blending  shades  of  terra  cotta  has 
been  adapted  for  a  couch  cover  and 
curtain  ensemble.  A  similar  material 
has  vertical  stripes  of  terra  cotta  sep- 
arated by  wide  black  or  white  stripes. 
Another  Indian  throw  is  of  light 
weight  wool  with  a  cotton  backing 
and  wool  stitchery  through  both. 
Navajo  blankets  and  rugs,  although 
they  are  not  primarily  for  use  during 
the  summer  months,  bring  a  very  ac- 
ceptable warmth  and  color  into  moun- 
tain cottages  and  camps  where  even 
in  mid-August  the  evenings  are  spent 
by  a  blazing  fire.  The  Indian  drugget, 
a  light  weight  camel's  hair  rug,  hand 
woven,  is  an  ideal  floor  covering  in 
a  summer  home,  or  in  a  country  home 
at  any  time  of  year. 

Wood  fibre,  rush  and  straw  have 
been  used  in  a  variety  of  summer 
floor  coverings,  ranging  from  the  most 
conservative  to  the  brilliant  and  bi- 
zarre designs  demanded  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  modernistic  furnishing. 
Among  the  finest  of  these  are  the 
Lunar  straw  rugs  imported  from 
Japan,  particularly  effective  in  natural 
beige  with  vivid  colorings.  They  are 
oval,  square,  oblong  and  sometimes 
irregular  in  shape,  the  edge  formed  by 
large  and  small  discs  of  which  the 


rug  is  patterned.  Like  the  Formosa 
wood  fibre  rugs  they  are  carried  out 
in  modernistic  floral  designs,  baskets 
of  flowers,  fantastic  trees,  lanterns 
and  other  conventionalized  forms. 

An  American  paper  fibre  rug  is 
much  in  evidence,  a  close  firm  basket 
weave  with  conservative  designs, 
carried  out  in  several  colors  or  in 
several  tones  of  one  color  to  fit  into 
almost  any  decorative  scheme.  Amer- 
ican grass  rugs  are  also  available. in 
similar  designsand  at  equally  lowprices. 

Bast  rugs,  created  in  Germany, 
are  a  specialty  of  one  house  and  their 
gay  colors  and  striking  designs  are 
particularly  well  adapted  to  modern 
decoration.  They  are  made  of  rushes 
grown  in  Madagascar. 

In  fineness  of  quality  and  color  and 
general  serviceability,  for  summer  or 
all  the  year  around,  nothing  has  ex- 
celled the  Mourzourk  rugs,  made  in 
Belgium  of  a  strong  fibre  combined 
with  wool  or  of  all  wool,  in  several 
grades.  Many  of  these  are  in  soft 
tones  of  one  color,  the  border  a  deep- 
er shade  than  the  plain  center.  Others 
are  in  variations  of  Indian  blanket 
designs  and  one  house  is  showing 
them  in  Rodier  fabric  designs.  They 
are  also  available  by  the  yard  and 
may  be  ordered  in  colors  to  match 
any  samples.  For  Colonial  houses 
there  are  braided  canvas  rugs  and 
hall  runners,  suggestive  of  the  old 
type  of  rag  rug,  and  these  too,  are 
made  to  order  in  every  color,  size 
and   shape. 

The  modern  trend  in  decorative 
styles  has  found  no  more  happy  ex- 
pression than  in  the  lamps,  lanterns 
and  torcheres  that  are  offered. 
Wrought-iron  and  bronze  have  been 
developed  in  many  exquisite  forms, 
particularly  by  a  house  specializing 
in  hand-wrought  work  of  the  utmost 
subtlety  and  delicacy.  A  bronze  stand- 
ing lamp  by  this  designer  has  an- 
tique silver  and  gold  ornamentation 
with  glass  bowl  in  pastel  shades.  A 
lantern  torchere  has  steel  and  gold 
finish  repousse,  with  cathedral  crackle 
glass.  Similar  work  is  shown  in.  fire 
screens,  console  tables  and  other  inter- 
esting and  most  attractive  furnishings. 
(Continued  on  page  103) 
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Sealex  Linoleums  will  not  SPOT 
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YES,  it's  really  true.  With  Sealex  Linoleum  you  need  no 
longer  fear  that  spilled  things  will  leave  unsightly  stains. 
I  \<  n  in  the  kitchen  where  accidents  just  naturally  happen, 
hot  fata,  fruit  juices,  ammonia,  can  be  removed  without 
!ia\  inj:  a  tell-tale  stain  or  spot.  Ink  that  has  dried  wipes  off 
without  a  tracr.    Dirt  from   muddy  shoes  cannot  grind  in. 

\\  hat  a  comfort  to  have  floors  thai  a  damp  mop  will  clean 
quickly— and  keep  clean—  floors  of  the  dis- 
tinctive charm  and  colorful  richness  that 
arc  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Genuine  inlaid 
linoleum  with  colors  going  clear  through 
to  the  sturdy,  hurlap  back. 

Almost   too  good  to  be  true,  isn't  it  ? 

Sealex  Linoleums,  perfected  by  our  labo-  I 

ratory,   answer  at   last   the    demand    for  | 

soil-proof,  easily-cleaned  linoleum  floors.  ' 


Unlike  a  surface  coat  or  veneer,  the  effect  of  the  Sealex 
Process  is  to  penetrate  and  seal  the  tiny  dirt-absorbing  pores 
and  to  give  the  colors  that  velvety  richness  so  much  to  be 
desired — without  a  hint  of  gloss  or  slipperiness. 

The  striking  new  designs  in  Sealex  Linoleums  enable 
you  to  follow  the  vogue  for  smart  color  underfoot,  and 
enjoy  for  years  the  resilience,  comfort  and  quiet  which  only 
genuine  inlaid  linoleum  can  provide. 

In  addition  to  richly  designed  inlaids, 
Sealex  Linoleums  also  include  Plain, 
Battleship,  two-tone  Jaspe  and  Romanesq. 
Each  type  offers  an  exceptional  value 
at  a  surprisingly  moderate  cost. 

Congoleum-Nairn  INC. 


Jaspe  Inset  Pattern  No.  5177/2 


General  Office:  Kearny,  N.  J. 

New  York      Philadelphia      Chicago      San  Francisco      Pittsburgh 
Boston    Minneapolis    Kansas  City    Dallas    New  Orleans    Atlanta 


Soil-proof  ^  S  pot  -  proof  **    Easily    cleaned 

EALLEX 


JTTxEE— A  new  and  valuable  book  on  borne  decoration  by  the  well-known  au-  inexpensively  tbe  new  trend  in  decoration  to  your  own  borne.    A  practical  Color 

thority,  Winnifred  Fales.   It  contains  many  helpful  suggestions  on  bow  to  adapt  Scbeme  Selector  comes  with  the  book.  Address  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.,  Kearny,  N.J. 


Name Address. 
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Little  bare  feet  go  pattering  across 
the  room — warm  little  bodies  tumble 
about  on  the  floor  before  the  final 
'*good-nights"  are  said,  and  in  a  room 
that  is  snug  and  cosy,  free  of  chill  and 
damp — heated  to  the  right  degree  by 
the  wonderful  new  Thatcher  "Elite" 
Boiler. 

And  the  cellar  of  our  new  house — 
what  a  change  has  been  wrought! — 
for  the  handsome  red  jacketed 
"Thatcher"  is  an  incentive  to  cellar 
cleanliness. 

The  Thatcher  "Elite"  is  a  boiler 
with  a  decorative  red  enameled  jacket 
— beautiful  to  look  upon,  unfailing  in 
its  performance,  and  a  saver  of  fuel. 
The  new  "Elite"  features  Staggered 
Fire  Travel,  Thatcher's  method  of 
shunting  the  flames  and  hot  gases  back 
and  forth  through  the  water-bearing 
surfaces  so  that  there  is  greater  utili- 
zation of  every  heat  unit.  Whether 
coal  or  oil  is  used  as  a  fuel  the  cost  is 
less  with  a  "Thatcher  -  boiler. 


The  Thatcher  "Progress" 
Boiler 

— For  apartments,  and  public  build- 
ings and  homes  of  many  rooms  with 
broad  areas  to  be  heated,  requiring  a 
larger  boiler  —  Thatcher  "Progress" 
boilers  are  unexcelled!  These  boilers 
are  built  on  the  "triple  staggered  fire 
travel"  principle.  They  deliver  every 
possible  ounce  of  heat  energy  to  the 
water  surfaces  with  a  consequent 
reduction  of  your  fuel  bills. 


ouse  is  snug  an 
cellar  cheerful 


d      I 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  every 
reader  of  this  advertisement,  upon  re- 
quest, a  copy  of  an  interesting  booklet 
we  have  prepared  called  "Helpful 
Hints  on  Choosing  Your  Heater".  We 
will  also  send  you  a  descriptive  book- 
let on  the  "Elite"  Boiler — and  on  the 
"Gothic"  Radiator. 


THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

39-41  St.  Francis  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
New  York— 21  West  44th  Street 
Chicago— 341  No.  Clark  Street 


Thatcher 
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Seal  ex  Linoleums  will  not  SPOT 


19 


YES.  Lt'a  really  true.  With  Sealex  Linoleum  you  need  do 
longer  liar  that  -pilled  tiling-  will  leave  unsightly  stains. 
Even  in  the  kitehen  where  accidents  just  naturally  happen, 
hot  fats,  fruit  juice-,  ammonia,  can  be  removed  without 
lca\  bag  a  tell-tale  stain  oi  spot.  Ink  that  has  dried  wipes  off 
without  a  trace.    Dirt  from  mudd)   shoes  cannot  grind  in. 

\\  hat  a  comfort  to  have  floors  that  a  damp  mop  will  clean 
quickly— and  keep  clean—  floors  of  the  dis- 
tinctive charm  and  colorful  richness  that 
are  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Genuine  inlaid 
linoleum  with  colors  going  clear  through 
to  the  sturdy,  hurlap  back. 

Almost  too  good  to  be  true,  isn't  it  ? 
Sealex  Linoleums,  perfected  by  our  labo- 
ratory, answer  at  last  the  demand  for 
soil-proof,  easily-cleaned  linoleum  floors. 


Unlike  a  surface  coat  or  veneer,  the  effect  of  the  Sealex 
Process  is  to  penetrate  and  seal  the  tiny  dirt-absorbing  pores 
and  to  give  the  colors  that  velvety  richness  so  much  to  be 
desired — without  a  hint  of  gloss  or  slipperiness. 

The  striking  new  designs  in  Sealex  Linoleums  enable 
you  to  follow  the  vogue  for  smart  color  underfoot,  and 
enjoy  for  years  the  resilience,  comfort  and  quiet  which  only 
genuine  inlaid  linoleum  can  provide. 

In  addition  to  richly  designed  inlaids, 
Sealex  Linoleums  also  include  Plain, 
Battleship,  two-tone  Jaspe  and  Romanesq. 
Each  type  offers  an  exceptional  value 
at  a  surprisingly  moderate  cost. 

Congoleum-Nairn  INC. 

General  Office:  Kearny,  N.  J. 


Jaspe  Inset  Pattern  No.  5177 1 2 


New  York      Philadelphia      Chicago     San  Francisco      Pittsburgh 
Boston    Minneapolis    Kansas  City    Dallas    New  Orleans    Atlanta 


Soil -proof  •*-  Spot -proof  **-    Easily    cleaned 

SEALEX  L1NOLE 
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EE — A  new  and  valuable  book  on  borne  decoration  by  the  well-known  au-  inexpensively  the  new  trend  in  decoration  to  your  own  home.    A  practical  Color 

thority,  Winnifred  Fales.  It  contains  many  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  adapt  Scheme  Selector  comes  with  the  book.  Address  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.,  Kearny,  N.J. 


Name Address- 
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the  bouse  is  snug  and 
^  the  cellar  cheerful 


Little  bare  feet  go  pattering  across 
the  room — warm  little  bodies  tumble 
about  on  the  floor  before  the  final 
'"good-nights"  are  said,  and  in  a  room 
that  is  snug  and  cosy,  free  of  chill  and 
damp — heated  to  the  right  degree  by 
the  wonderful  new  Thatcher  "Elite" 
Boiler. 

And  the  cellar  of  our  new  house — 
what  a  change  has  been  wrought! — 
for  the  handsome  red  jacketed 
"Thatcher"  is  an  incentive  to  cellar 
cleanliness. 

The  Thatcher  "Elite"  is  a  boiler 
with  a  decorative  red  enameled  jacket 
— beautiful  to  look  upon,  unfailing  in 
its  performance,  and  a  saver  of  fuel. 
The  new  "Elite"  features  Staggered 
Fire  Travel,  Thatcher's  method  of 
shunting  the  flames  and  hot  gases  back 
and  forth  through  the  water-bearing 
surfaces  so  that  there  is  greater  utilir 
zation  of  every  heat  unit.  Whether 
coal  or  oil  is  used  as  a  fuel  the  cost  is 
less  with  a  "Thatcher'- boiler. 


The  Thatcher  "Progress" 
Boiler 

— For  apartments,  and  public  build- 
ings and  homes  of  many  rooms  with 
broad  areas  to  be  heated,  requiring  a 
larger  boiler  —  Thatcher  "Progress" 
boilers  are  unexcelled!  These  boilers 
are  built  on  the  "triple  staggered  fire 
travel"  principle.  They  deliver  every 
possible  ounce  of  heat  energy  to  the 
water  surfaces  with  a  consequent 
reduction  of  your  fuel  bills. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  every 
reader  of  this  advertisement,  upon  re- 
quest, a  copy  of  an  interesting  booklet 
we  have  prepared  called  "Helpful 
Hints  on  Choosing  Your  Heater".  We 
will  also  send  you  a  descriptive  book- 
let on  the  "Elite"  Boiler — and  on  the 
"Gothic"  Radiator. 


THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 

39-41  St.  Francis  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
New  York— 21  West  44th  Street 
Chicago— 341  No.  Clark  Street 


Thatcher 
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Quality  Printing 

The  facilities  of  a  complete  modern  print- 
ing plant  with  an  organization  trained 
and  experienced  in  printing  of  the  highest 
class  is  offered  to  those  whose  standards 
of  business  require  a  grade  of  printing 
on  a  par  with  their  ideals. 

Booklets       Catalogs       Direct  by  Mail 


Tin    ar  l  Press 


356-60  West  36th  Street 

'Pkotti  ngacre 


New  York  City 


THE  ^ 

DECORATIVE 
ARTS  OF  TODAY 
IN  WORDS  AND 
PICTURES 


> 


\r 


The  book  you  have  been 
waiting  for,  by  America's 
foremost  authority.  With 
over  a  hundred  illustra- 
tions. £6.00. 

QAYfCN  &  CL4CrE 
LTD  •  NtW  yCRK 


Develop  Your 
Artistic  Talents 

All  the  regular  Art  Courses. 
Also  Interior  Decoration, 
Weaving,  Book  Binding, 
Pottery,  Metal  Working. 
For  catalog,  address  E.  H. 
WuerpeI,Director,Room  10 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY-ST.LOUIS 

MR241 


<Elje  Pennsi'lbatua  Scafccmp 
of  tfjc  Jf  ine  SriS 

Broad  and  Cherry  Sts..  Philadelphia 
The  Oldest  A  rt  School  in  A  merica 

Instruction  In  Drawing,  Painting.  Sculpture  and 
Illustration.     Write   for   Illustrated    Circular. 
Ell-anok  A.  FkasBR,  Curator 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 

on  Architecture, 
Gardens,  Furniture  and  Decorations 


ENGLISH   SUBJECTS 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME.  Gotch.  Its  architecture, 
decoration  and  garden  design.  With  300  illustrations. 

$12.00 

THE  OLD  WORLD  HOUSE.  Cescinsky.  Advice  on 

the  collection  of  old  furnitui  ingement  and 

decoration  of  rooms.   Hundreds  of  half-tone   illus- 
trations,   2    vols.  $17.50 

LITTLE  BOOKS  ABOUT  OLD  FURNITURE. 
Practical    volumes,    illustrated.    Each  $1.75 

Vol.   I.    Tudor    to    Stuart. 
Vol.   II.    Omen    Anne. 
VoL  III.  Chippendale. 
Vol.  IV.  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton. 

ENGLISH  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  OF  THE 

16th,    17th  and   18th  CENTURIES.   Tanner.  50 

plates   of   measured   drawings  of   Chimney   Pieces, 
Paneling,  Staircases,  Doors,  Screens,  etc.  $16.00 

ENGLISH  ROOMS  AND  THEIR  DECORA- 
HON  AT  A  GLANCE.  Hayward.  Covers  the 
period  from  1066  to  1800.  200  illustrations         $2.50 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
ENGLAND.  Gotch.  An  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods.  With  87  collotypes  and  230  illustrations  in 
text.  $9.00 

Arts  6?  Decoration 


578  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


"VICTOR"  Sketching  Easels 


Made  of  finest  seasoned  wood, 
with  waxed  finish ;  very  coni- 
pad  :  set  up  or  folds  easily. 
Light  and  durable.  An  improved 
Easel  that  appeals  to  every 
Artist. 

Write  for  Folder  No.  i—Skctch 
Boxes,  Easels  etc. 


Oil  and  Water  Colours 

Ask  for  Folders  No.  2  and  5 

WINS0R  *  NEWTON 

▼  ▼  INCORPORATED  M 

EvErythhnq  far  the  firtfst 

31  East  17 -St.  New  York 


No.  2  (Illustrated).. ..$6.25 

No.  1  and  No.  8 $4.50 

Sent  direct  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply 


CABINETS 

Wmirrors 

Anon/- White  Steel 

A  De  Luxe  Cabinet,  en* 
tirely  concealed  by 
the  beautiful  etched 
mirror.  The  last  word 
in  bathroom  furnishing. 
Made  in  three  sizes. 

Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  for  catalogue. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  Hen  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

1226  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 
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40"  high,  21"  wide.  $32.50  f.  o.  b.  Palm  Beach 

5  \Ko  Parim 

>^j  palm  Qeach 

'tXorida 


uenuemens  Jailors 
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Men  who  appreciate  the  Ad- 
vantages of  having  Clothes 
of  Exceptional  Character  for 
Formal,  Business  and  Sport 
wear  compose  our  Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit 
Principal  Cities  in  the  Mid- 
dle West — dates  will  be  sent 
upon  application. 


The  Fascinating  History  of  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  76) 


Carved  day-bed  adapted  from  the  French 
chaise-longue.  These  pieces  were  simi- 
lar to  the  chairs,  in  decoration,  with 
seat  and  adjustable  head  rest  of  caning 

personalities  brought  about  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  social  life,   from 
great   luxury   to   extreme   simplicity, 
which,   together   with   the   inevitable 
conditions  following  war,  interrupted 
for  a  time  the  progress  of  art  in  En- 
gland.  In   his   fanaticism,   Cromwell 
dismantled  nineteen  Jacobean  palaces, 
selling  most  of  the  splendid  furnish- 
ings on  the  Continent,  which  partly 
explains  the  lack  of  good  examples  of 
early  Jacobean  furniture  in  England. 
Tables,    chairs,    cupboards,    beds, 
and  other  pieces  of  Cromwellian  fur- 
niture were  of  oak,  rectangular,  and 
without   other   or- 
nament  than   sim- 
ple turning.  Chairs 
were    uncomfort- 
ably  straight    and 
low-backed,     and 
the  severity  of  their 
plain   leather   cov- 
ering was  relieved 
only  by  brass- 
headed  nails.  Even 
so,   there  was   al- 
ways   the    same 
tendency  toward  lighter  forms  through 
the  occasional  use  of  caning,  and  of 
walnut  instead  of  oak. 

LATE  JACOBEAN. 

The  Royalists,  in  time,  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne, 
bringing  back  the  young  Charles  II, 
who,  at  the  magnificent  court  of 
Versailles,  had  been  absorbing  the 
French  ideas,  customs,  and  manners 
which  were  so  soon  to  affect  English 
life  at  Hampton  Court  and  inaugu- 
rate a  period  of  even  greater  luxury 
and  extravagance  than  that  of  the 
early  Stuarts.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
foreign  influence  upon  English  life, 
for  Charles'  consort,  Catherine  da 
Braganza,  of  Portugal,  together  with 
her  retinue  brought  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  ideas  which  soon  became 
noticeable  in  various   forms  of  art, 


including  furniture. 
The  observant 
John  Evelyn  tells 
us  in  his  diary  that 
he  journeyed  to 
Hampton  Court  to 
see  the  new  Queen 
and  her  ladies,  "all 
in  monstrous  far- 
thingales". There 
he  was  impressed 
by  the  Queen's 
bed,  embroidered 
in  silver  on  crim- 
son velvet,  the  gift 
of  Holland ;  a  great 
looking  glass  and  toilet  pieces  of 
beaten  gold;  and  some  remarkable 
Indian  cabinets  which  Catherine  had 
brought  from  Portugal. 

In  furniture  the  rather  plain,  early 
Jacobean  style  was  no  longer  fol- 
lowed; the  austere  Cromwellian  was 
even  less  favored;  and  the  late  Jaco- 
bean or  Carolean  style,  partly  in  re- 
action from  staid  Puritanism,  began 
to  display  noticeable  differences.  Per- 
haps the  chief  innovation  was  the 
general  use  of  walnut,  the  fine  grain 
of  which  was  particularly  adaptable 
to  elaborate  pierced  carving,  and 
variations  in  turning,  and  could  be 
given  a  far  more  beautiful  finish  than 
oak.  These  qualities  imparted  to  the 
art  of  furniture  making  in  England, 


A  table  with  carved  apron  and  baluster 
legs  which  were  a  development  of  the 
old  melon-bulb  form,  showing  a 
tendency     towards     lighter     furniture 

greater  lightness  of  form  and  beauty 
of  adornment  than  hitherto  known. 
And  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  planted  great  groves, 
now  come  to  maturity,  there  was 
ample  supply  of  this  beautiful  wood, 
the  general  use  of  which  marked  the 
end  of  the  "Age  of  Oak". 

Elaboration  of  both  form  and  or- 
nament was  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  S  scrolled  leg,  the  high  carved 
front  stretcher,  the  inward-curled 
foot,  coarse  caning,  lacquer,  mar- 
quetry, tooled  leather,  and  frequent 
S  and  C  scrolls,  all  contributions 
from  France,  The  Netherlands,  Port- 
ugal, Spain,  and  sometimes  the  Orient. 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


Comparatively  little  hardware  appears  on  Jacobean  furniture  and  it  is 
mainly  for  purposes  of  utility,  as  the  bail  or  tear-drop  handles  illustrated. 
The  keyhole  tvas  sometimes  incorporated  in  the  shield  of  the  handle 
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Historvof  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

Several  of  these  foreign  elements 
were  often  assembled  in  a  single 
piece,  especially  in  the  carved  walnut 
side  chairs  with  high,  narrow,  raked 
hacks,  which  were  produced  in  great 
variety.  Even  more  ornate  were  the 
large  armchairs  which  matched  these 
side  chairs.  An  interesting  feature 
often  found  in  chairs  of  this  sort  is 
a  carved  design  of  a  crown,  at  times 
supported  by  cupids,  on  the  crest, 
sides  or  back  panel,  and  front  stretch- 
er, expressing  the  patriotism  of  the 
Royalists  and  giving  ri>e  to  the  name. 
R(  -tauration  chair."  Thick  cushions. 
or  squabs,  added  comfort  as  well  as 
notes  of  color.  The  exiled  Huguenot, 
Daniel  Marot.  had  found  refuge  in 
England,  and  was  at  this  time  design- 
ing stately  armchairs  of  imposing 
dimensions  with  hiiih  back  and  seat 
fully  upholstered  in  needlework  or 
other  textile,  the  type  which  he  had 
made  for  the  salons  of  Louis  XIV. 
Other  new  ideas  were  the  love-seat, 
an  upholstered  chair  wide  enough 
for  two;  the  grandfather  chair,  also 
upholstered,  with  hinh  back  and 
wings  to  protect  the  occupant  from 
draughts;  and  long  stools  or  benches 
which  were  caned  or  upholstered. 
Following  the  French  fashion,  chairs 
and  sofas  in  suites  were  much  in 
vogue,  handsomely  covered  and 
finished    with    remarkably    elaborate 

tasselled  fringes. 

In  the  cargoes  from  foreign  lands 
were  coming  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
new  beverages  which  soon  became  an 

inseparable  part  of  English  social  life, 
and  created  a  demand  for  numerous 
small  tables,  the  gate-leg  and  the 
newer  flip-top,  conducive  to  intimate 
uatherinsis  and  the  diversions  of  cards 
and  dice.  In  the  dining  room  the  large 
circular  gate-leg  table  was  used  with 
of  dining  chair-,  which  now  re- 
placed the  -tool-  and  benches  of  the 
earlier  period. 

\-  to  cupboards,  the  later  Jacobean 
court  cupboard  was  much  higher, 
wider,  and  with  more  compartments 
for  table  service;  and  the  once  promi- 
nent melon-bulbs  had  dwindled 
through  the  baluster  stage  until  they 
were  merely  pendant  knobs  from  the 
overharming  top  cornice. 

Other  pieces  characteristic  of  the 
period  were  large  wardrobe-  to  con- 
tain garment-,  presses  for  linen, 
chests  of  drawers,  and  the  tall-boy  or 
series  of  drawers  which  rested  on  a 
low,  open  stand  with  turned  legs  con- 
nected by  stretchers.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  these  pieces  took  the  form  of 
paneling,  carving,  or  marquet  ry. 

The  climax  was  reached  in  carved 
silver  furniture,  pieces  of  which  still 


bummer 
Furnishings 

(Continued  from  page  100) 
Spanish, and  Italian  pottery  lamps 
are  in  vogue,  their  color  and  floral 
designs  being  especially  pleasing  with 
shades  of  transparent  chintz  or  of  the 
linen  which  is  a  specialty  of  one 
house.  Handmade  pottery  from  North 
Carolina  is  also  seen.  Boudoir  lamps 
of  French  crackle  pottery  have  coni- 
cal parchment  shades.  Crystal  has 
lost  none  of  its  prestige  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  months,  and  appears  in 
varied  forms  and  colors.  Novelty 
lamps  are  made  of  French  18th  Cen- 
tury liqueur  bottles. 

Parchment  shades  are  treated  with 
a  process  which  gives  them   a  new, 


exist,  notably  the  suite  at  Knole 
Castle,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
James  II.  Historical  fiction  set  in  this 
period  seldom  neglects  to  mention  the 
gorgeous  silver  furniture  presented 
by  Charles  II  to  his  favorite,  Nell 
G  wynne. 

Comparatively  little  hardware  was 
employed  on  Jacobean  furniture, 
since  it  was  utilitarian  rather  than 
ornamental,  being  confined  to  the 
necessary  hinges,  locks,  and  pulls,  of 
brass,  simply  chased  (incised);  and 
the  shield  of  the  bail  or  drop  handles 
generally  contained  the  keyhole. 

Though  textiles  did  not  play  an 
important  part  in  early  Jacobean 
days,  in  the  latter  half  they  had  be- 
come conspicuous  for  their  beauty  of 
color,  design,  and  texture — rich  dam- 
asks and  brocades,  plain  and  bro- 
caded velvets,  in  large  Baroque 
ns.  Tapestry  and  various  kinds 
of  needlework,  especially  crewel  and 
stumpwork,  showed  closer  patterns  of 
(lowers  and  foliage  interspersed  with 
knitrhts  and  ladies,  stags  and  hounds, 
in  brilliant  tones,  as  well  as  brown 
or  black. 

\  great  deal  of  Jacobean  furniture, 
both  early  and  late,  is  being  repro- 
duced today  for  American  homes,  be- 
cause  of  its  adaptability,  and  its  wide 
range  of  styles.  For  simple  rooms  the 
oaken  pieces  of  the  early  period  are 
advisable,  and  many  of  the  reproduc- 
tion- are  being  built  on  a  somewhat 
-mailer  scale  to  suit  the  dimensions 
of  the  average  room.  The  later  and 
very  decorative  carved  walnut,  or 
richly  upholstered  pieces  are  best 
suited  to  larger  and  more  pretentious 
room-.  A  very  commendable  feature 
oi  Jacobean  furniture  is  that  it  com- 
bine- well  with  several  other  styles — 
late  Tudor,   William   and   Mary,  and 

of  the  Louis  XIV;  but  of  course 
such  combinations  must  be  worked 
out  with  discrimination.  Naturally, 
this  furniture  is  at  its '  best  when 
used  in  I  he  proper  setting  of  paneled 
walls  and  parged  ceiling,  such  as  are 
being  frequently  reproduced  in  the 

modern  versions  of  Jacobean  houses. 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  thr  sixth  of  a 
series  oj  article!  written  for  those  who 
love  furniture  for  its  beauty  and  his- 
tory, for  those  who  >>uy  furniture  for 
the  home,  and  for  those  who  make  or 
distribute  it.  The  authors  have  aimed  to 
ribe  and  illustrate  the  distinguish' 
inx  features  of  the  successive  styles,  in- 
cluding  the  ornamental  hardware  and 
textiles  used  with  each.  A  rtii  les  to  follow 
are:  "English,  William  St  Mary,  Queer. 
Anne";  "English  Georgian,  Chippen- 
dale and  Hepplewhite" ';  "EnglishGeor- 
gian,  Adam  Brothers  and  Sheraton"; 
"American,  Colonial,  Early  American"; 

"Modem.       Reproductions,       Combina- 
tions and  Arrangement  of  Furniture". 


luminous  quality.  Some  have  designs 
of  transparent  enamel.  One  designer 
has  developed  a  "star  shade"  of 
parchment,  the  planes  of  which  offer 
many  possibilities  for  treatment  in 
keeping  with  modern  decorations. 
This  shade  is  shown  in  peach  and  am- 
ber and  green  and  amber.  Others  by 
the  same  house  depict  Venetian 
scenes,  landscapes  and  marines.  Mica 
and  sheepskins  are  the  material  for 
some  of  the  most  effective  shades,  the 
latter  having  been  developed  with 
special  success  in  a  batik  effect. 

Indirect  lighting  is  in  evidence 
wherever  practicable  and  lamps  and 
shades  both  incline  towards  the  sim- 
plicity, the  warmth  of  color  and  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  material  that  are  sig- 
nificant of  the  most  modern  deco- 
rative ideals. 
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BARCLAY 

NEfT  YORK'S  MOS7y DISTINGUISHED  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 


REVIVING  the  traditions  of 
-*-^  a  gracious  age,  the  Barclay 
makes  a  distinguished  art  of 
living  in  the  intense  present — 
maintaining  an  atmosphere  of 
exclusive  detachment  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city's  activities.  Short 
or  long  term  leases.  Also  accom- 
modations for  transient  guests. 

Write  for  information  and  brochure. 
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37 J  Park  Avenue 


ClROM  the  moment  your  car  enters  the  sheltered  drive- 
Cj  way,  and  you  traverse  the  spacious  hall,  simple 
richness,  amplitude  of  design,  perfect  privacy  and 
every  desirable  accommodation  contribute  to  a  thoroughly 
homelike  atmosphere. 

This  house  of  apartment  homes,  centered  in  New  York's 
most  fashionable  section,  has  become,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.E.  Clifford  Potter,  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, well  known  for  its  social  prestige  and  select  tenantry. 

The  Restaurant  Voisin  on  the  premises,  children's  roof 
playground,  individual  laundries  and  additional  servants' 
quarters  on  13th  floor,  and  smokeless,  wood-burning  fire- 
places indicate  the  provision  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

Simplex  and  duplex  apartments  of  8  to  13  rooms  are 
available.     Apply  to  Resident  Manager,  on  premises. 
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Smaller  House  of 
Beauty  and  Comfort 

(Continued  from  page  98) 

those  light,  graceful  details  of  trellis, 
arch,  gateway,  bench,  fencing  or  lat- 
tice which  fairly  sparkle,  flowerlike, 
as  bits  of  interest  amid  the  planting. 

Wood  also  affords  fine  possibilities 
in  variety  of  surfacing  and  texturing. 
This  is  too  seldom  realized.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  not  carried 
further  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  our  forefathers  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  their  use  of  all  woods, 
whether  the  native  hardwoods,  the 
oak,  walnut,  maple,  butternut,  birch, 
or  the  tropical  mahogany  and  even 
teakwood;  the  softer  pines  and  chest- 
nut ;  the  light  colored  woods  used  for 
furniture,  like  the  cherry,  maple, 
rosewood,  and  sometimes  the  pear — 
in  this  achievement  the  fathers  be- 
queathed us  a  remarkable  heritage. 
Their  rich  art  in  woodwork  included 
the  widest  range  in  color,  surface, 
texture,  graining  and  finish.  Curiously 
enough,  one  of  the  real  merits  in  the 
modern  art  movement  is  the  re-dis- 
covery of  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
wood  in  architecture  and  decoration. 

Nearly  two  centuries  of  hard  work 
in  the  long  winters  did  our  fore- 
fathers devote  to  the  development  of 
wood  craftsmanship.  What  people, 
therefore,  are  better  fitted  than  we 
are  to  exploit  this  side  of  modern 
art?  Our  native  woods  still  grow  and 
there  is  today  a  richer  stock  of  trop- 
ical and  foreign  woods,  to  add  to  the 
mahogany  and  teakwood  first  brought 
to  our  shores  by  the  old  Yankee 
sailors,    from    their    distant    ports. 

This  double  house  in  Tennessee 
bears  welcome  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  wood  architecture,  to  its  values  of 
contrast,  of  delicacy  of  scale,  and  of 
exquisite  details,  all  governed  by 
perfect  taste  and  restraint. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in 
notes  on  the  specifications  which  ob- 
tained this  result — when  applied  with 
the  architect's  skill  in  design.  The 
walls  are  surfaced  with  cedar  shingles, 
laid  in  courses  ten  inches  to  the 
weather,  stained  white.  The  windows 
in  the  McDowell  house  have  double- 
hung  wood  sash  of  cypress  painted 
white,  and  those  in  the  other  house 
have  casement  metal  sash,  also 
painted  white.  The  trim  is  yellow 
pine,  painted  white.  The  window 
blinds  are  cypress,  painted  blue-green. 
The  roof  is  of  green  slate,  and  the 
exposed  brickwork  is  built  of  light 
hand-made  sand  faced  brick.  The 
gutters,  leaders  and  other  sheet  metal 
work  are  copper.  The  paving  of  the 
terrace  is  flat  stones,  and  the  floors 
of  the  loggia  and  of  the  entrances 
are  fire-flashed  quarry  tile. 

"The  course  of  empire  westward 
makes  its  way".  And  southwards,  too. 
So  with  architecture.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  one  would  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  so  fine  a  work  as  this 
come  out  of  Tennessee.  This  house 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  north- 
eastern rivals.  High  standards  and 
fine  taste  in  domestic  architecture 
and  decoration  are  spreading  swiftly 
and  very  effectively  over  the  nation. 

Editor's  Note:  In  this  series  of  smaller 
homes,  Mr.  Boyd  will  write  two  more 
articles  showing  charming  variations  of 
style  and  building  materials. 
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A  MERCHANT 
bought  space  in  "the 
paper"  because  his  friend 
Bill  Smith  was  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Bill  said  his 
paper  was  read  by  "nine 
out  of  every  ten  families 
in  town"?  Purely  a 
friendly  transaction  with 
no  thought  of  whether 
Bill's  statement  was  open 
to  question  or  his  judg- 
ment in  error. 

Today  the  merchant 
wants  to  know  what  re- 
turns the  publication  will 
give  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Competition 
has  forced  him  to  buy 
space  as  he  buys  potatoes 
or  sugar — not  because  the 
seller  is  a  friend  of  his, 
but  because  he  knows  he 
will  get  the  full  quantity 
that  is  paid  for,  and  that 
the  expenditure  will  bring 
profitable  results. 

In  other  words,  selecting 
mediums  for  advertising 
has  passed  from  a  hap- 
hazard procedure  to  an 
accurate  scientific  proc- 
ess.  This  has  been 
brought  about  through 
A.  B.  C.  reports. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  was  organ- 
ized eleven  years  ago  to 
provide  verified  circula- 
tion data  for  the  use  of 
advertisers.  It  now  has 
a  large  force  of  auditors 
who  cover  the  United 
States  and  Canada  once 
a  year  auditing  the  circu- 
lation reports  of  over 
1400    publisher    members. 

A.  B.  C.  reports  contain- 
ing full  data  on  all  circu- 
lation questions  furnish 
the  only  means  by  which 
the  advertiser  can  be 
positive  that  his  adver- 
tising is  reaching  the 
prospective  buyers  he 
desires. 

Arts  §*  Decoration  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
The  latest  report  will  be 
furnished     on     request. 
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OULDN'T  you  as  a  po- 
tential American  traveler  in 
Europe  like  to  have  this  help- 
ful American  Express  booklet 
"The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe"? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  turn 
its  pages  which  are  brimful 
with  valuable  travel  informa- 
tion and  read  where  and  how 
to  go  and  what  to  see?  How 
the  American  Express  Travel 
Department  can  make  any  itin- 
erary suggested  by  you  a  happy 
reality  when  you  go? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  one 
of  the  thousands  of  Independ- 
ent Travelers  who  explore 
Europe  with  no  travel  details 
overlooked — with  no  worries 
and  with  all  hotel  reservations, 
itineraries,  sleeping  car  tickets, 
meals  en  route,  etc.,  arranged 
in  advance? 

If  you  are  hoping  or  dream- 
ing that  you  can  go,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  intrigu- 
ing booklet,  which  makes 
the  planning  of  independent 
travel  a  pleasure. 

This  coupon  places  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  in  the  mails 
for  you.  Fill  in  and  send  to- 
day to  nearest  office  below. 


American 
express 

Travel  "Department 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

58  E.  Washington  Street 
Chicago 

Market  at  Second  Streets 
San  Francisco 

606  McGlawn-Bowen 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Always  Carry 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Foreign  Independent 

Travel  Department  No.  1 

Please   send  "The   American 
Traveler  in  Europe  "  to 


The 
wise 
traveler 
plans 
ahead. 
Write 
for 
this 
booklet 
and 
learn 
how 

Independent 
Travel 
is 
simplified. 
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Early  American  Art 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

by  the  heavier  and  coarser  Empire 
detail. 

With  this  furniture  were  combined 
elaborate  drapery  arrangements  in 
rich  and  delicate  materials;  English 
and  French  porcelains  cut  glass  and 
silver.  Chinese  porcelains  for  table 
use  and  decoration. 

Walls  were  seldom  if  ever  paneled 
above  the  chair-rail  but  were  paneled 
or  hung  with  textiles  or  wallpaper. 
There  was  a  large  selection  of  the 
latter  patterned  either  in  all-over  re- 
peating designs  or  scenic  effects  in 
full  color  or  monochrome. 

The  characteristic  atmosphere  of 
the  American  room  is  found  in  its 
combination  of  simplicity  in  arrange- 
ment and  of  intrinsic  fineness  of 
quality  in  the  units  which  make  up 
this  arrangement.  The  various  pe- 
riods differed  from  each  other  sharply 
in  style  and  in  the  scale  relations 
which    were    employed    throughout. 

For  a  successful  use  of  the  Early 
American  it  is  necessary  to  sense  the 
relation  between  the  periods  as  much 
as  to  know  their  differences.  Seven- 
teenth century  oak  does  not  mix  with 
elaborately  designed  mahogany. 
Sturdy  early  Georgian  walnut  does 
not  go  with  spindly  delicate  Sheraton. 
In  the  same  way  heavy  rich  color  is 
best  combined  with  heavy  dark  furni- 
ture rather  than  with  light  satinwood 
or  exquisitely  inlaid  mahogany.  But 
these  are  all  problems  for  the  deco- 
rator, in  which  taste  is  the  guide  in- 
fluenced by  knowledge. 

An  Artist's  Home 

•'tinned  from  page  57) 

as  efficient  a  secret  panel  as  any  we 
have  ever  seen.  For  Mr.  King  as  a 
means  of  relaxation  from  his  painting, 
takes  delight  in  making  all  sorts  of 
unusual  and  interesting  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. 

Another  evidence  of  his  craftsman- 
ship is  in  the  charming  dining  room. 
Above  the  dark  wood  of  the  wains- 
coting, Mr.  King  has  painted  the 
walls  in  blue  and  silver — a  silver 
base  and  a  faint,  fantastic  landscape 
in  blue  superimposed  upon  the  silver. 
The  soft  rug  is  in  the  same  shade  of 
blue;  blue  Hangings  are  at  the  window 
with  glass  curtains  of  coarse  ecru 
bassra  and  in  one  corner  is  a  delight- 
ful screen  in  blue  and  silver,  made  by 
the  artist.  But  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  room  is  the  unique  table.  Mr. 
King  tried  three  times  to  achieve  the 
effect  he  desired  in  wood,  but  warping 
ruined  his  efforts.  He  then  made  the 
table  top  of  composition  and  applied 
silver  leaf.  Over  this,  he  used  paint  of 
a  clear  sapphire  blue  and  applied  a 
waterproof  finish.  The  result  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  and  distinctive  pieces 
we  have  ever  seen — a  table  the  top 
of  which  shimmers  like  a  jewel. 

In  the  little  sunroom,  glassed  in  on 
three  sides,  is  a  frieze  made  by  Mf. 
King,  dancing  figures  against  a  ground 
of  silver  leaf.  And  off  the  sunroom  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in 
the  house — the  loggia  which  runs  the 
length  of  the  living  room  making  an 
outside  connection  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  house.  Blue  glass  forms 
the  roof,  casting  cool  shadows  down 
over  the  comfortable  deep  chairs  and 
chaise  longue,  the  tea  table  and  the 
bright  colored  cushions  scattered 
about;  and  a  wistaria  vine  hangs  its 
sweet  purple  clusters  over  the  roof 
and  climbs  over  the  side  of  the  house. 
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pleasant  living  at  St.  Andrews 


A 


LT  St.  Andrews-by-the-sea, 
one  of  the  famous  championship  eighteens  of  the  New 
World.  And  one  of  its  most  complete  and  comfortable 
summer  golf-colonies.  In  the  centre,  the  long,  low,  manor- 
like Hotel.  Two  golf  courses  and  club  house  between  it 
and  the  St.  Croix  River.  To  the  other  side,  the  bathing 
pool. .  .on  the  great  salt  bay.  A  well-equipped  playground 
for  children  and  their  nurses.  Bridle  paths.  Bowling  green 
and  bowling  alleys.  Tennis  courts,  both  clay  and  grass. 
A  yacht  anchorage.  Garage  service.  Within  the  hotel,  big 
rooms,  furnished  with  broad  beds  and  deep  chairs,  bed- 
side lights  and  clear  mirrors.  A  cuisine  of  Canadian 
Pacific  standard,  which  means  better  than  your  own  cook's 
best.  Comfortable  lounges  with  open  fires.  Really  good 
music.  Broad  piazzas  with  sea-views  across  to  Maine.  A 
staff  which  serves  one  with  that  mingling  of  deftness  and 
deference  so  rarely  found.  And  a  clientele  of  the  most 
charming  people  you  would  be  likely  to  meet  anywhere. 
Men  who  know  good  golf  and  good  living  bring  their 
families  for  all-summer  sojourns.  The  Hotel  Algonquin 
opens  June  23  rd.  Details  from  any  Canadian  Pacific  agent. 
New  York,  344  Madison  Ave.,  at  44th  St.  Boston,  405 
Boylston  St.  Chicago,  71  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Or  write 


Hotel  Algonoiiin 

ST  ANDREWS 

bp-tke-sea...'NQ'w  Brunswick,  Canada 
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Flower  Pots  and  Flower  Stands 


3ffudl 


Hotels  in  the 
United  System 

The  ROOSEVELT 

New  York  City 
The  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Philadelphia 
The  OLYMPIC 

Seattle,  Wash. 
The  BANCROFT 

Worcester.  Mass. 
The  ROBERT  TREAT 

Newark.  N.  J. 
The  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Paterson.  N.  J. 
The  STACY-TRENT 

Trenton.  N.  J. 
The  PENN-HARRIS 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  TEN  EYCK 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  ONONDAGA 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
The  ROCHESTER 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  SENECA 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
The  NIAGARA 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
The  LAWRENCE 

Erie,  Pa. 
The  PORTAGE 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  DURANT 

Flint,  Michigan 
The  PRESIDENT 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 
El  CONQUISTADOR' 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

IN  CANADA 

The  MOUNT  ROYAL 

Montreal 
KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 

Toronto 
ROYAL  CONNAUGHT 

Hamilton 
The  CLIFTON 

Niagara  Falls 
The  PRINCE  EDWARD 

Windsor 
The  ADMIRAL  BEATTY 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 

*Openine  November  1928 
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us    today, — some    glazed    in    colors. 

In  our  country,  many  estates  in 
the  Spanish  style  long  ago  learned  the 
beauty  of  the  flower-pot  for  architec- 
tural ornament.  Their  gardens,  gay 
with  paved  pools  of  colored  tiles, 
stucco  walls  and  flower-pots,  have 
captured  the  festive  air  of  old  Spain. 
As  in  the  old  world  patio,  the  flower- 
pot has  been  welcomed  into  every 
corner  of  America's  Spanish  garden. 
Scattered  here  and  there  in  glorious 
disarray,  there  are  bright-colored 
pots,  of  every  size  and  hue,  some- 
times lining  the  raised  coping  of  pools, 
carrying  down  the  stepped  ramps  of 
out-of-door  stairways,  sometimes 
marching  down  the  edge  of  the  steps 
themselves.  Again  we  see  them  as 
rows  and  edgings  in  the  garden  paths, 
and  on  the  low  shelves  of  fountains. 
In  America  we  too  have  learned,  as  in 
Spain,  that  every  place  is  the  place 
for  a  flower-pot.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
Spanish  houses  that  the  flower-pot 
finds  its  true  home.  A  house  of  al- 
most any  origin  will  be  gladdened  by 
them.  The  traveler  on  the  continent 
will  remember  that  they  have  wel- 
comed him  to  many  countries.  In 
Holland  and  in  Normandy  they  sun 
themselves  on  the  window  ledges  of 
in-swinging  casements.  Italy  too 
loves  her  flower-pots,  but  likes  them 
best  as  hanging  wall  jars.  Someone 
has  called  these  little  potted  plants 
the  smile  of  Europe.  Their  festive  air 
so  gladdens  the  traveler  that,  ever 
after,  they  "flash  upon  that  inward 
eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

Flower-pot, — the  name  itself  has  a 


An    old    English    mixing    bowl    in 

which    garden    flowers    of    varied 

colors  are  mingled.  Courtesy  M.  M. 

Armstrong 

Long  ago  we  captured  the  flower 
spirit  of  the  old  world,  and 
now  modern  art  is  contribut- 
ing novel  ways  of  making  our 
gardens  and  interiors  sunnier 
and  more  gracious  than  ever 
before.  The  effort  has  been 
stimulated  by  our  ever  in- 
creasing delight  in  outdoor 
living  quarters.  If  flowers  are 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  or- 
naments of  the  house,  they 
are  still  more  essential  to  any 
sort  of  outdoor  decoration. 
Our  terraces  and  gardens  have 
become  veritable  gardens, 
made  wonderful  with  the  color 
and  fragrance  of  many  blos- 
soms. Only  the  finest  of 
craftsmanship  can  provide  a 
fair  enough  setting  for  these 
flowers,  brought  from  their 
natural  background  beneath 
the  blue  skies,  to  grace  a  more 
formal  scene.  It  is  a  happy 
movement  and  one  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  every  flower  lover, 
who  will  find  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  effort  involved. 

Exquisite  craftsmanship  in 
wrought-iron     standard     of 
Moorish  inspiration.  Cour- 
tesy Todhunter,  Inc. 


W  rought-iron  stands  suggest  va- 
rious treatments.  Courtesy  The 
Corner  Shop,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

gala  sound  that  cheers  our 
hearts.  What  pictures  it  sug- 
gests,— earthy,  homely  won- 
der, the  smell  of  growing  things. 
Delightful  word,  the  sound  of 
it  fits  somehow.  Whether  of 
colored  pottery  or  wrought 
iron,  the  gardens  and  homes 
of  America  have  welcomed  the 
flower-pot  as  warmly  as  the 
flowers  of  Spring.  Indeed  they 
keep  Spring  with  us  in  loveliest 
guise,  the  year  around. 
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Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

June 

Courtesy    of    Clark's   Tours 
Times   Bldg.,   New   York 


EASTBOU\D  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 
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Stea  met 


Destination:  Via 
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Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 

Turs. 

Wed. 
Wed. 

Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Wed 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat. 
Sat. 

s.u. 

Mnn. 

Wed. 
Wed. 

W...I. 

Fri. 

Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
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Thur. 
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Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 


Midnight 

1  a.m. 

noon 
11  a.m. 

noon 
1 1  a.m. 
5  p.m. 

1  a.m. 
1 1  a.m. 

n'«in 

1  a.m. 
1  a.m. 

1  p.m. 
noon 

11  a.m. 
Midnight 

2  p.m. 
II  am. 

Midnight 


noon 
1 1  a.m. 

noon 
11  a.m. 
5  p.m. 

I    a.m. 

II  a.m. 

II. in    i   DO 

1  a.m. 
3  p.m. 

noon 
5  p.m. 
1 1  a.m. 

2  p.m. 
>  p.m. 

Midnight 

3  p.m. 

I  I  a.m. 
noon 

II  a.m. 
noon 

11  a.m. 
1  a.m. 
1 1  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

1 1   in  ,  m 
1  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
1  a.m. 

I'll!     |   ,„ 

11  a.m. 

S  p.m. 

Midnight 

Midnight 

10  a.m. 

Midnight 

1  a.m. 
1  p.m. 
noon 

1 1  a.m. 


noon 
1 1  a.m. 

5  p.m. 

1  a.m. 
1 1  a.m. 

1  a.m. 

1  a.m. 

1  a.m. 


4  p.m. 
11  a.m. 

I  p.m. 

3  p.m. 
Midnight 
2.30  p.m. 

I I  a.m. 

I  a.m. 
noon 
noon 

11  p.m. 

4  p.m. 
11  a.m. 

5  p.m. 
5  p.m. 

I  a.m. 
11  a.m. 

noon 

I I  a.m. 
1  a.m. 

11.30  a.m. 
5  p.m. 

II  a.m. 
11  a.m. 
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Samaria 
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I  'eendam 

\Lmathan 
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Minnewaska ,  .    . 

I'ennland 

Resolute 

Estonia 
(  lerela  nd 
Geo.  Washington. . 
[quitania 

Stuttgart 

Montevideo 

(  armanta 

Roma 

! 

Drottingholm 

Hellig  Ola;- 

n    

Transylvania .  .  .  . 
Scythia  

Hamburg 

Far  is 

New  Amsterdam.  . 

Majestic 

Minnesota 

Lapland    

Alfonso  XIII.  .  .  . 

Falli,  

Pres.  Wilson 

Yorck 

Polonia 

Berengaria 

Dresden 

Chicago 

Olympic 

Conte  Gra  nde .  .  .  . 

Stockholm 

Oscar  ll 

S.  Cordoba 

Franconia 

Cameronia 

Albert  Ballin 

lie  de  France.  .  .  . 

Rotterdam 

America 

Mhinetonka 

Arabic 

Cedric 

Mauretania 

Liluania 

_  Suffern 


Bilbao:  Cortina,  Gijon,  Sant 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Genoa:  Naples   

Gothenburg:  Direct 

in  vcen:  Oslo 

Glasgow:  Boston,  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Hamburg:  < Cherbourg,  Southampton.. . . 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

LrvEKPOOi  :  Huston.  Cobh 

London:  Cherbourg 

Vni  werp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg  

<  ni  ii    Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

II  ivre:  Pirect       .. . .         

Southampton:  Cherbourg     

\s  i  werp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 

Bremen:  B'.st.,  Cobh,  Ply.,  Cher 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

( .ui  hbnburg:  Direct 

Tries)  b:  Marseilles,  Naples. 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Glasgow:  Londonderry  

Liverpool:  Boston.  Cobh  

II  win'  lampton 

II  ivre:  Plymouth 

Roi  i  e  rdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Liverpool:  <  obh  

Southampton:  Cherbourg. 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

South  ukpton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg.  .    . 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg  . 

II  wihi  ki.:  Cobh 

London:  Plymouth,  Ha*  re  

\1  \ksmi  i  es:  Prov.,  A/...  Lis..  Pir. 

Havre    i  >ir«  t  .  

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples  . 

H  m.i.n  :  Oslo  .  

Glasgow:  Boston,  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

II  w  ki.:  Plymouth 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Southampton:  Cherbourg  

Liverpool:  Boston.  Cobh 

Southampton:  <  Iherbourg  

London:  ( Cherbourg  .  

Vntwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Danzig:  Memel,  (her.,  Copenhagen 

II  wim  rg:  <  obh,  <  Iherbourg    

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg  

Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 

BaRCBLON  \:  <  aili/. 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

:  Naples    

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist 

Gothenburg:  Direct 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Liverpool:  Boston.  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Roi  i  i  i  i.    m  :  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Boulogne 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bilbao:  Coruna,  Gijon,  Santander 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Trieste:  Bos.,  Lis.,  Pal.,  Nap.,  Pat.,  Spa 

Bremen:  Gal  way 

Danzig:  Gdynia,  Copenhagen 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cobh.  Cherbourg 

Bordeaux  :  Vigo 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Gothenburg:  Direct 

Copenhagen:  Oslo 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg.  .  .  . 

Danzig:  Cherbourg,  Copenhagen 

Havre:  Direct 
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Uj  Cruise  De  litjcc         a4P^^ 

66  Glorious  Days! 


Sailing  from 

New  York 

Jan.  29,  1929 


Mysterious  Egypt,  fascinating  Africa,  the  Holy  Land,  beautiful  Madeira, 
gay  Seville,  Granada  with  its  Alhambra,  mighty  Gibraltar,  ancient  Cadiz, 
Algiers,  Biskra,  Timgad,  Tunis,  Malta,  Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  Uosphorus, 
Athens,  Dalmatian  Coast,  Cattaro,  Cettinje,  Ragusa,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Messina,  Taormina,  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Monte  Carlo,  France,  England. 

Exclusively  chartered  palatial  S.  S.  "Scythia" 
Cunard  Line's  finest  first-class  cuisine  and  service 
Membership  limited  to  390  guests — half  capacity 

This  Cruise  is  the  Annual  Mediterranean  classic.  The  very  comprehen- 
sive itinerary,  visiting  practically  every  port  of  historic  and  romantic  in- 
terest;   the  unusually  large  and  comfortable  cabins  of  the  "Scythia" — all 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water — the  suites  and  private  baths,  the  spa- 
cious decks,  the  passenger  elevators  and  the  reasonable  rates,  all  combine 
to  offer  the  most  attractive  of  all  Cruises  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Free  Stop-over  in  Europe,  including  return  by  S.  S.  "Beren- 
garia," "Aquitania,"  "Mauretania"  or  any  Cunard  steamer. 
Early  Reservation   Advisable 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.  1875)  542  Fifth  Ai/«.,  Neu/  YOPk 

Philadelpliia-1529  locust  St.         Chicago-175  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston-33  Devonshire  St. 
San  Francisco-29  Geary  St.  Los  Angeles-756  So.  Broadway 


Travel  Service 
Throughout 

EUROPE 

We  suggest  mutes,  steamers, 
trains,  hotels,  etc.  ami  serum 
all    reservations    In    advance* 


\He  Ambassador^ 

and  ike  Embassador  £>ast       jj 


I 


CHICAGOS  FIN€ST  tiOT€LS 

In  the  fashionable  near  North  side  on  North  State  Street  at  Goethe, 
the  AMBASSADOR  has  become  renowned  as  Chicago's  finest  hotel 
And  now,  just  across  the  street  is  the  New  Ambassador  East, 
Chicago's  most  beautiful  residential  hotel  ....  Suites  of  from  one 
to  six  rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  or  without  kitchen- 
ettes, available  ....  Also  single  rooms  with  dressing  room  and  bath 
....  The  furnishings  as  well  as  the  cuisine  and  service  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  smartest  continental  hotels  ....  Write  or  wire  about 
reservations. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ALIMES 


A  it-csli  fl( 


of 


owering  ol  genius  ■  1 1  home 
decorative  treatment  has  come  at  last 
to  that  Jong  neglected  room — tke  bath. 
It  has  lounu  its  inspiration  in  the  new 
"^Mut\lui\l"  styled  fixtures  and  fittings. 
In  tins  instance  the  I  empleton  Lava- 
tory is  tne  essential  lactor  around  which 
a  harmonious  decorative  scheme  lias  been 


You    wiJl   be  1; 


ascmatec 


TE 


d    by  a  view  ol 

this  and  other  new  'Sftatldafcf '  styles 

AjtHi    J.      \J>    iv  in   fixtures   at   Standard"    showrooms 

/7      11  P  IT)     11  4\T&     1  11  in   PrillclPa*   Cltiesj   t°   which  you   are 

j  i  y       cordially   invited.     1  hese   Iixtures   are 

IclVlltOry     deSl&ll  available  in   black   and   many  beauri- 

-*-  <q^   "'"J-        ^  lul    color    shades    as  well    as  white. 

developed.    It         Without  waiting^ou  may  obtain  your  copy    ol    the 

is  modeled  in  one-piece  Grenuine  Vitreous  China with         new  book  Standard'    Plumbing  Fixtures  lor  the  Home. 

a  grace  ol  line  and  lorm  n\  dressing  table  ellect  and  con-         Illustrations    in    lull    color    are    replete    with   suggestions 
venience  never  belore  available  \\\  a  lavatory.  lor  you.    JVLailed  on  request. 

•   Standard  <$amtar.0'TPi9.  Co.  .Pittsburgh 

The  TEMPLETON  is  modeled  and  fired  in  a  unit  56  inches  long  and  20  The  Mastercraft  Fittings  are  also  executed  in  Chromard,  the  platinum- 
inches  inde  (the  largest  lavatory  of  genuine  vitreous  china  ever  jired  in  one  like,  non-tarnisliing  finish  with  panels  of  luuul-hani  rnercd  Chromard  in 
piece),  ft  is  also  made  30  inches  long  by  20  inches  wide.  The  price  of  the  natural  color,  antique  or  green  gold.  Prices  on  request.  Leg  shafts  of  clear- 
larger  "Templeton  "  with  fittings  of  smooth  Chromard  is  $540.00,  not  in-  est  crystal,  with  metal  tops  oj  Chromard  finish.  1  he  trademark  ^taiulard  ' 
eluding  cost  of  installation.   Other  new  styled  lavatories  as  low  as  $110.00.  is  impressed  in  every  fixture. 


tt 


ff\7  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
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Martin  Johnson 

Famous  African  Explorer, 
ivrites: 

"While  trailing  big  game  in 
Africa,  I  have  never  been  with' 
out  my  Lucky  Strike  Cigarette. 
Once  on  the  Abyssinian  border 
my  shipment  of  them  from 
America  missed  us,  and  1  was 
miserable  until  the  natives  foU 
lowed  our  tracks  across  the 
Kaisout  desert  to  Nairobi  with 
my  precious  cargo  of  Luckies. 
After  four  years  of  smoking 
Luckies  in  wildest  Africa,  I 
find  my  voice  in  perfect  condi' 
tion  for  my  lecture  tour  in 
America." 
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1928,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Mfgrs. 
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It's  toasted 

No  Throat  Irritation  No  Cough. 
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